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nrCOBPORATED  BY  BOTAIi  CHABTEB  1832. 


MTOTTO-     tJIJriTElD     ElillPIiaE.' 


To  provide  a  place  of  meetrag  for  all  gentlomen  connooied 
with  tlie  Colonies  aii'l  BritisJi  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  nn<1  InkliciTi  aS'iiirs ;  to  cntnlilish  a  Bending  Room  utkI 
Library,  in  whtcli  recent  and  authentic  intollii^once  upon  Colonial 
Bud  Indian  suhjocts  may  b(i  eonatantly  available,  anil  a  Mu.ioutii 
for  the  collection  andcxhibition  of  Colonial  an^  Indian  productiona; 
to  facilitate  inteicbangi-'  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
l^  the  Dependencies  o£  Grtat  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
anil  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  nndertnlie  suientiiic,  literary, 
and  statiBtical  inveatigatlona  in  connection  witlj  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  DisciiHsioii  ho  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Inatituto  a  party  character. — (Rule  I.) 

JBIttnlrrrsWp. 

There  are  two  clasBos  of  Fellowa  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Resident  and  Non- Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  tho 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.    The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £S.  and 

|ao  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entistice  fee  of  £1.  Is. 

jlwhich  is  increased  to  i  3  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subgcription  of  £1.  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  tlie  United  Eingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Resident  Fellows  can  compound  for  ibe  annual  subscrip- 
tion  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years' annual  subscriptions 
ot£ion  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non- Resident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  BUbscriptJon  on  payment  of  £10. 


X  Soi/al  Colomal  hmiUite. 

30riliilrg«  of  ^tllotas. 

The  privilegea  of  Fellows,  whose  HubBcriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  a.  Library  containing  over  38,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  hiatofy,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  tlie  British  Colonies  and  India  ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Hoom  in  wbieli  ibo  principal  Journals,  Magazines 
and  Reviews— both  Ilome,  Colonial,  and  Indian— are  regolarly  re- 
ceived and  filed.  Books  may  be  bo rra wed— subject  to  the  Library 
Regulations  and  the  cori'espondenco  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute. 

The  .Tounial  and  tlie  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  bVHows  whose  addresses  arc  Imown, 

I'lvery  Fellow  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days from  10  A.M.  to  8  I'.n.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  dosed  at  0  r.M. 


The  support   of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  redding  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies^for  the  Institute  is  intended  for  ^ 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend* 
ing  knowledg'e  respecting  the  various  portions  of  tlie  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 
Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOEAN, 

Seoretary. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


3[  bcqUCatI)  tho  sum  of  £  to  tho  Rotai^  Colosiai, 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Coiiporation  shall  be  an  eCTectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
Tvhich  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  cstato 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


TiiosQ  per>fOm  n-ho  fed  disposed  to  henejlt  the  Hoyal 
Colonial  Tmlitufe  h;i  Legacies  are  rrcmnmendfJ  io  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  BcqvM. 


FORM    OF    CANDIDATE'S    CERTIFICATE. 


CEBTIFICATE  OP  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION 


Name 

Title  or      1 
Profession  / 

Besldence 

a  Eritisli  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
CoiiONiAL  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

F.R.C.I.,  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.I. 

Proposed  18 

Elected  18 

The  Description  and  Residence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 
i^tated. 


BOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


SESSION  189)j-99. 


FIBST  OBDINAEY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Sesaion  was  hdlA  at 
the  WhitebaU  Rooms,  Hotel  Mijtropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
189H,  when  a  Paper  on  '■  Western  Australia  in  1898  "  was  read  by 
the  Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom,  Agent-Geiieral  for  Western  Australia, 

The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.j  a  Vice-Preaident 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  tho  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  iind  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  98  Fellowa 
bad  been  elected,  viz.  25  Besideat  and  73  Kon-Besideut. 

Besident  Fellowa  '.-^ 

Lr^s  Aar(nin.  Mnjiyr.Grntral  Sir  John  C.  Arda^h.  R.R,.  K.C.T.E.,  C.3., 
Anton  Bertratn.  Sir  John  liiamslon.  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  lieur-Admiral  James  A. 
T.  Brva,  Charhs  W.  Burt.  F.Ii.Ji.S.,  Hon.  Jnhn,  A.  Cockburn.  It.D.  (A.jent- 
OentrAlfor  Soiilh  AuilTalia),  Andrcie  D.  Fairbairri ,  Arlkur  t,.  Foster,  Robert 
JCaj/f  Oraji,  M,Inxt.C.i:i,  H.  Ttictram  Harper,  The  lion.  A.  E.  HeTtnikcr- 
ilnjtir,  William  B.  higram,  Julian  A.  H.  Louis,  FJt.G.S..  Wiliian  A.  Meretr, 
The  Rig}d  Von.  llu-  Earl  of  Minlo.  O.C.M.O.,  llirbcrt  MisHn.  Wm.  MtlvUlt 
jinoton.  James  Pulerson,  Kmald  Richardfon,  J. P.,  T}ic  Hon.  Gilbert  Hollo, 
Frederie  Shclford.  iJ.Sc,  A.M.Inst.CJS.,  F/hcin  Smith,  Henry  Sutchge 
Smith,  Charlen  'i  hoi-nton. 

Non-Roaident  Fellows : — 

Edward  H.  Barrant  (Biitish  North  Sorneo),  B,  Nawdl  Si-aUy  (Kew  Zta. 
loiui).  William  Beit  {Qucetuland),  Wiiiinnl  L.  Beverly  (Gold  Cvial  Colony), 
Sir  Langdtm  Bonylhon  {Swtth  AimlratM),  Bfrbert  S.  Brain  (Cyprui), 
Thcmas  firxjdone.  J.P.  (A'nu  Zealatid],  Nomtan  Bnrdehin  (New  South  fP^alesJ, 
Ht'Ufll  L.  W.  Button  (Taiinaaia).  Captain  Fredrriek  J.  Cholea  (Natal),  Kvan 
C.  Claoas.  J.f.  {Sotilh  AimlrtiLlii,],  Herbcit  Collier  [Victoria),  B.  Fairfax 
CiimgraBciWf.stei-nA'ur.tralitt).  Thoni-as  J.  Conway  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Arthur 
J.  Croali'i  (Natal).  William  Curnom  (Neiu  SoJilh  Wala).  Charles  W.  DanMs, 
iit.B.t  M.a.C.S.E.  (Bri!i«'t  -Caiafld),  Abraham  ie  Utaiiil    (C'ojw  Colony), 
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AnOiony  M.  de  Wilt  {Cape  CoUmy),  Rudolph  Diapecker  ITinruvaal],  Tttv. 
Ci-orye  W.  Downer  [JatitaKa),  Eusliicc  A.  A.  Dunn  (Smith  A-uitralia).  Frank 
JS.  Foxun  (Niitai).  Jose^ph  Frmtr  (Ci'J/iu"),  William  D.  Goitrlay  (Ciijiri  Colony), 
Joseph  L.  Hampton  (CciiUm).  Howard  Harris  [Natal],  Fi-rg^is  A,  Hal>u)rn 
(Nata^.  Isaaa  T.  Henoliins.  A.M.InsC.C.K.  {La^o^).  lit-rbcrt  G.  Jlirhi.  J.P. 
iCap»  CokiHy),  Charlrs  Ilcirnlri/- Porter  (La;;os),  CIuitUh  Huiiie  {Nafnl},  SnmiMl 
Ifynian  (liliod^sia),  SitmiwI  A  Impey,  M.D.,  CM.  (Capa  Colfty),  crwryii  W. 
Johmtane.  L.R.CJ'..  h.R.C.S.  (BTitiih  North  Botkhoj.  Philip   T.   Kenviay 

iNao  Zealaiid),  William Kiltjirur  {New  South  Wales),  Oeurgc  Lcuchtirs,  M.L.A. 
Natal),  W.  O.  McNair  (Cape  Colony),  Percy  H.  Malkton  \Capis  CvUmy).  John 
H.  Mcdlicott  (Oypru,!).  William  H.  Milton  (Wmdrsia).  Fraaeis  J.  Mogeti 
(La'jos).  Frans  Muller  (Nt/aiitiland).  Arthur  W.  O'Dwyer  {Nujer),  Acluson 
Ovcrend,  J.P.  {Qutenxland),  Joh7i  T.  Prixlor  (Capn  Colony),  Frank  li^'i/nolih 
{Natali,  A.  Carnegie  Rosa  IDclagoa  Day).  Cltarki  W.  RiisacU  (South  Australia), 
Oeorije  J.  Iluthsr/ord.  M.n.C.S..  L.li.CJ'.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  W.  W.  Gordon 
SadUsr  ('Frav-ivaali,  Capliiin  Frederick  A.  Savnderi  [Cnpe  Culony),  Claud 
Severn  (Straits  Srlllements). dear  H.  Schuller  (Trajuvaal).  Tlicvnaa  Shearing 
{Natal).  Wtlliam  Smith  (Rliodesiaj.  Edward  Stafford  [New  Zealand),  Franeu 
C.  Stockdak.  C.E.  (East  Africa).  Cluirleg  E.  Slolit-i  (Western  Aiislrnlia), 
Aleia^ulrr  Suthrrlarul  {i'ioliiria).  3t.  1'.  Svtlicrland  (Cape  Colony),  WUliam 
Taylor  (South  Aiiitralia).  W.  J.  Sanger  Tiwker.  J.P.  (Trinidadi.J.  W.  Tyrrell 
{^Canada).  A.  Blofitlii  Walker  {liluidesia),  Cdptain  Charles  B.  Walhs,  JJ". 
{Sinrra  Leone],  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Joshua  S.  WUliama  (N«u>  Zealand),  Henry 
a.  Wtse  {New  South  IValoi).  George  B.  WitJicn  lEoil  Africi).  Peter  Wood 
{South  Australia},  Daaid  L.  Wnoljf  (Tramcaal),  Jarnes  W.  Wright  {Wsslem 
Awstralia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  tho  Library  of  Books, 
Mai)3,  itc,  harl  been  reoeived  from  the  various  Gowrnmcota  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Socistiee,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Singdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellovs  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

Tlie  CsAUtMAN  :  It  is  customary,  when  the  Institute  opens  a 
new  SesBion,  for  the  Chairman  briefly  to  review  what  has  happened 
in  the  recoss,  and  with  you.r  permiBsion  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two 
eventa  which  I  thinli  ai'o  oE  iiiteruat  to  the  Fellows.  First  of  all, 
I  woiild  Siiy  that  we  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that  our  President,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  has  been  ao  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  very 
painful  accident.  We  all  sincerely  wish  Hia  Eoyal  Highness  a  very 
Bpeedy  recovery.  That  is  a  feeling  which,  I  am  sore,  is  entertained 
throughout  the  Empire  to  which  be  is  heir,  and  whose  interests  ho 
never  loses  any  opportunity  of  forwarding.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  to  offer  our  sincere  ^^rapathy  to  hia  royal  consort,  the  Piiueess 
of  Wales,  in  the  sad  bereavement  that  has  overtaken  her  in  the 
death  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  We  all  trust  that 
their  Koyal  Ilighnesaea  may  at  the  earliest  moment  bo  able  to 
resume  those  philanthropic  and  patriotic  efforts  which  have  bo 
much  distinguished  them  in  the  past.  We  ha.ve  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  one  of  our  most  illustrioas  Fellows,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  for 
twenty-one  years  had  been  identi£cd  with  this  Institute  as  an 
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ftotive  member  of  its  OoTemiDj;  Body,  anil  at  the  same  tiiao  tho 

loss  also  of  one  of  the  luoflt  illuBtrious  makers  of  our  Colonial 
Empire — I  menn  Sir  Goorgo  Gruy.    It  wfts  roy  good  fortuDO  during 
the  time  I  had  the  honour  of  adtniitistL'Ttng  the  aJTalre  of  Now 
Zealand  to  mnkc  the  aciiuaintance  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
There  may  be  some  of  us,  perhaps,  who  would  not  regard  with  entire 
approval  every  action  of  his  prolonged  career ;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  in  the  days  when  Imperialism  was  far  less  the  fashion  than 
now  among  sJl  parties  in  the  State,  Bir  George  Grey  kept  before 
him  a  great  ideal— an  ideal  which  has  been  that  of  the  rulers  of 
Germany  for  centuries   past— that  the  ambition  of  every  ruler 
should  be  to  leave  behind  him  the  record  that  he  had  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  the  Empire.    A  great  calamity  has  befallen  OUE 
fellow  citiKcna  in  tho  Caribbean   Seaa ;  a  devastating  hurricane, 
aa  you  know,  swept  over  the  West  India  Islands,  and  brought  ruin 
to  many  homes,     A  subscription  list  was  opened  in  tJiis  comitry,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  under  such  circiimatancea  ;  but  while 
W8  all  rocognlse  the  liberal  mtuinsr  in  which  those  more  immediately 
connected  with   the  Colonies  have  responded  to  the  appeal,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  thero  is  room  for  &  yet  larger  measure  of 
liberality   on  the   part   of   the   public   generally.     As  regards  the 
general  condition  of  this  Institute,  I  would  remind  you  that  this  is 
our  thirty-first  Session.     Although  the  number  of  new  Fellows  that 
has  just  been  announced  is  naturally  not  so  large  as  in  the  Jubilee 
year,  which,  of  course,  was  quite  exceptional,  the  Membership  of 
the  Institute,  I  am  glad  to  say,  continues  to  increase.    There  ia 
now  a  total  of  4,200  Fellows  on  the  list ;  while  as  regards  ouc 
financial  position  the  debt  on  our  building  has  been  rt-duced  by  no 
less  than   £1,636  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  repayments  since 
January  1.     The  original  loan  has  thus  been  reduced  from  £85,020 
to  ^17^00.     I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  Paper  by  the 
newly  appointed  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia — Mr.  Wit- 
teiioom — a  native-born  colonist,  whom,  for  that  reason,  we  welcome 
with  all  the  more  cordiahty,  aud  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  listen  with 
the  groateat  interest  to  what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  rapid 
development  of  that  important  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom  then  read  his  Paper  on : — 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  IN  1898. 

It  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  this  evening,  and 
mod  a  Paper  on  Western  Australia,  in  response  to  the  kind  invita- 
iiaa  of  tho  Council  of  this  Institute.    It  is  another  ezample  of  thg 
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nnooasing  efforts  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Iiiatitute  to  o^vftncO  tlie 
iiiterKsta  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Kuipire,  and  to  afford  opportunitiea 
for  a  description  of  their  reaourccs  nmi  advantage!;  being  ptiiced 
before  the  pnblio.  1  have  also  to  thank  the  Bight  Eoiiourable  Che 
Ear]  of  Onslow  for  the  honour  he  has  conferred  upon  me  and  the 
Colony  I  represent  hy  presiding  this  evening.  His  sympathy  and 
kaowledge  in  the  offshoots  of  the  Empire  are  ao  well  known,  that 
it  needs  no  words  from  me  to  describe  them. 

I  should  hke  to  preface  these  remnrks  by  placing  on  record  the 
deep  regret  and  sympathy  tlie  people  of  Western  Australia  felt  for 
Hia  Royfiil  Highness  thi?  Priiieo  of  Wales  in  hia  lati>  accident,  and 
their  satisfaction  at  learning  His  Royal  Highness  is  so  favonrabiy 
progressing  toward  recovery. 

In  reading  this  Paper  before  you  to-night,  I  do  not  claim  in  any 
■way  that  I  am  bringing  forward  a  new  or  unheard-of  subject ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  find  that  no  less  than  £ve  similar  Papers 
have  been  read  in  this  Institute  before,  viz. ; — 

Sir  P.  N.  Broome,  in  March.  1885.i 

Mr.  Justice  Hensman,  in  February.  1889.' 

Sir  Malcolm  Fraser,  in  November,  18JJ2.-' 

Sir  W.  C.  r.  Robinson,  in  June,  1895.* 

13r.  C.  Chewings,  in  March,  1890." 

Any  person  who  has  followed  the  contents  of  these  Papers  will 
see  the  gradual  hut  sure  progress  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia 
baa  mmle  fi'om  small  things  to  large.  Each  Paper  breathes  of 
congratulation  for  what  has  boen  done  up  to  its  respective  date,  and 
liberal  prophecies  for  the  future.  It  is  my  endeavour  therefore,  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1898,  to  erown  this  pedestal  of  prophecies  by 
some  account  of  their  reahaation.and  point  out  what  the  Colony 
has  accomplished,  in  as  brief  and  interesting  a  manner  as  I  can. 

One  great  event  more  than  all  others  served  to  bring  the  Colonies 
of  the  Empire  before  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
was  the  brilliant  conception  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
namely,  the  visit  of  their  respective  representatives  to  the  Jubilee 
of  Her  Majesty  last  year.  No  better  scheme  could  have  been 
originated,  and  for  it  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  Colonies  ;  and  if  he  has  any  desire  to  malte  this  more 
marked  and  pronounced,  he  could  easily  do  ao  by  a  personal  visit 
to  these  Colonies,  where  he  would  receive  a  right  royal  welcome. 


'  Proceedings  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xvi.  p.  180. 

*  Jbid.,  vol.  xs.  p,  180.  '  IUd„  vol.  xiiv.  p.  3, 

*  Hid-,  vol.  uri*  p.  flOl.  *  ThijI    trti   .w^::   n  rtK 


°  JInd,,  vol.  xiiv.  p.  3, 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  sivii.  p.  350. 
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Tfae  local  knowlo(1ge  gained  by  euch  a  tour  would  be  of  ineH^tBablo 
T&Iae  to  the  Imperifll  Governmout  aud  hiniBclf. 

A  few  brief  remarks  about  our  early  hiatory  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Founded  in  1&29,  llie  Colony  rauke  among  tlie  older  ones 
of  Australasia.  Its  settlement  was  slow,  owing  to  varioua  difficulties 
encountered  in  developing  it — the  hostility  of  tho  aboriginals,  the 
density  of  the  growth  on  the  land,  aud,  to  some  extent,  the  un- 
Buitability  of  many  of  its  early  seltletr.i.  Still,  these  settler:;  hdd  the 
old  British  pluck,  and  stuck  to  it  with  varying  succesB,  until,  in 
3890,  ae  a  Crown  Colony,  governed  from  Downing  Street,  London. 
with  ft  populiition  of  4(i,000,  they  were  producing  ail  they  roquliud 
from  the  land,  and  more  than  thoy  had  internal  markets  for  ;  their 
revenue  and  expenditure  balanced,  and  the  public  debt  was  \my 
email. 

This  was  all  accomplished  without  the  artificial  aid  of  precious 
metals  or  minerals,  which  were  such  potent  factors  in  the 
plieoomenal  successes  and  advancement  of  the  neighbouring 
Colomes  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Ac,  No  doubt  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  those  Colonies  in  thci  fifties  induced  many 
people  to  go  there  instead  of  to  Woatern  Australia,  and  so  delayed  its 
progress ;  moreover,  its  remoteness  and  Ina^cessibihty  at  that  time 
were  strong  influences  working  against  it.  Recently  it  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  Nature's  unlversat  law  of  compensation  had  been  put 
in  operation,  as  for  the  last  four  years  numbers  of  people  have  left 
the  other  Australian  Colonies  for  Western  Australia. 

In  1890  responsible  government  was  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  gold  comnieueed  to  bo  found  In  all  directions, 
dnce  when  our  progress  has  been  wonderful ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  our  revenue  in  1H90  wag  about  £400,000.  and  in  1897  was 
£2,750,000,  and  our  gold  yield  in  1890  was  about  i'SC.OOO,  and  In 
1897  was  over  £2,500,000,  and  our  population  46.000  in  1890  and 
162.000  is  1897,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yoorselvea  of  our 
progregs. 

Climate. 

The  first  subject  I  propose  to  deal  with  (and  a  by  no  means  on- 
fraportaiit  one.  health  being  a  primary  consideration),  ia  the  climate. 
And  in  this  connection,  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  and  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  there,  I  can  speak  with  authority.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  very  healthy,  especially  that 
portion  of  the  Colony  known  as  the  South-western  Division.  This 
stat«nQeol  you  will  find  nnanimously  endorsed  by  all  those  wbo 
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JiftTO  luctored  bfiforo  me.  I  have  resided  in  or  visUed  a  very  large 
araa,  and  have  hardly  had  a,  day's  illness.  During  the  fifteen  years 
I  spent  in  paBtoral  pursuits  I  had  a  great  deal  of  fxposure,  often 
Bleeping  for  nights  together  in  the  open  bash  without  any  protec- 
tion, except  Bomo  bushes  or  a  tree,  to  brimk  the  wind,  and  felt  no  ill 
eSTeots.  I  do  uot  pretend  to  say  there  is  no  Ulness,  becaUBe  such  a 
statement  would  he  at  variance  with  fact,  but  wherever  sanitary 
arrangements  are  attended  to,  and  people  live  moderately,  avoiding 
ftXcsB,'!,  they  can  really  exist  as  long  as  they  like.  The  northern 
portions  are  naturally  hot,  being  in  the  tropics,  and  residents  there 
require  an  annua!  change  to  cooler  climates  ;  also  after  getting  100 
miles  or  more  into  the  interior  from  the  sea,  the  thermometer  in  the 
summer  reaches  occasionally  from  100°  to  llO",  but  the  heat  ia 
not  nearly  so  oppressive  or  relaxing  as  I  have  found  it  in  London 
at  90°.  Throughout  the  south-west  division  the  climate  ia  quite 
agreeable.  The  season  is  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  and  the  average 
rainfall  varies  Irom  eighteen  inches  about  Goraldton  to  forty  inches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  Perth,  Fremantle  and  its  eurround- 
ings  receive  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  inches.  Ice  ia  occasion- 
ally seen  in  these  parts  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Lasd. 

The  best  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Colony  ia  contained  in 
this  south-weat  division,  and  wbU  situated  amongst  it  is  a  property 
comprising  thousands  of  acres  belonging  to  an  English  combination, 
known  as  the  Midland  Bailway  Company  of  Western  Australia.  I 
am  sure  if  the  owners  only  realised  what  a  fine  property  they  hold, 
they  would  take  means  to  place  some  of  the  surplus  farming  people 
of  Great  Britain  on  it,  and  make  it  yield  at  least  freights  for  their 
cxoeUeat  railway  line,  instead  of  leaving  the  laud  practically  idle 
and  unoared  for. 

In  this  south-western  division  most  of  the  production  of  the 
Colony  takes  place.  It  comprises  in  round  numbers  some  ninety 
million  acres.  There  is  still  plenty  and  to  spare  tor  all  who  wish  to 
go  there.  They  will  be  received  with  open  arms,  and  the  land  laws, 
which  are  most  liberal  and  encouraging,  provide  amongst  other 
things,  that  160  acres  of  land  shall  be  given  to  each  person  for 
nothing,  the  only  condition  being  that  he  shall  live  on  it  and 
improve  it  a  little  each  year,  whilst  if  he  desires  to  add  to  this 
quantity  he  can  take  up  an  additional  1,000  acres,  paying  for  it  in 
twenty  yearn  at  Gd.  per  acre  per  year.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  class  of  person  most  required  at  present  is  the  agriculturist 
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or  htotictiltiiriBt  who  understniids  his  work,  and  has  iifty  £1S0  of 
iSSQO.m  whicli  ctiGe  the  Govenimeut  gives  ^'10  towards  bis  passagfl 
money.  The  Government  cannot  eee  their  way  to  iidopt  and 
aaaifit  genorol  immigratioD,  as  tiey  arc  not  prepared  just  at  present 
to  introiluce  a  class  that  would  oompeto  with  the  working  popula- 
tion. Wh&t  is  reqaired  is  the  man  who  will  develop  tho  land  and 
employ  labour,  thereby  encouraging  both  production  and  eon- 
sumptioQ,  and  I  know  numbers  of  cases  where  £armors  and 
gardencTB  have  succeeded  hi  secaring  not  only  a  good  livhig  but 
considerable  competence.  The  laud  ia  partictilai'ly  suitable  for 
farming  sind  go.nhining,  some  spots  being  naturally  more  fertile 
than  others.  The  inland  districts  of  York,  Northani,  Toodyay,  Ac, 
are  eminently  adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  also 
vegetables  and  some  fruits  ;  whilst  a  lar^  portion  of  the  coast, 
where  iho  climate  is  milder  and  the  rainfall  heavier,  is  suitable  for 
a  variety  of  English  fruita,  dairying,  etc.  To  a  person  fond 
ol  horticulture  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  he  could  blend  his 
fency  with  profit  ao  well  aa  in  this  Colony.  In  some  of  the  valleys 
and  nooks  in  the  hills,  the  vine,  fig,  peach,  apple,  and  all  manner 
of  vegetables  thrive  and  flourish,  and  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  at 
this  moment  many  charming  homesteads  surrounded  by  lovely 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  well-lilled  cellars,  whilKt  flowers  flourish 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  There  is  an  immense  future  before 
vine-growing ;  most  of  the  land  on  which  the  now  far-famed  Jarrah 
thrives  ia  suitable  for  this  purpose,  while  the  demand  for  wine  at 
present  is  so  great,  and  the  price  so  good,  that  few  care  to  keep  any 
sufficiently  long  to  mature.  The  great  want  in  wine-making  is 
people  who  thoroughly  understand  the  process  in  all  its  branches,  t 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  farming,  vine  and 
fruit  growing  is  carried  on,  I  just  state  that  up  to  the  end  of  1897 
there  were  under  cultivation  265,000  acres  of  farm,  2,625  acres  of 
vines,  and  8,000  acres  of  fruit  trees.  This  latter  comprises  oranges, 
peachi;!B,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  pears,  lemons,  quinces,  nectarines, 
almonds,  cherries,  mulberries,  olives,  and  loquats. 

Poultry  thrives  splendidly,  and  repays  anyone  who  understands 
the  business.  The  consumption  of  produce  on  the  goldfields  being 
far  more  than  the  production,  prices  to  the  producer  are  very  good, 
and  must  continue  so  as  our  golJfields  increase.  Some  of  the 
prices  that  producers  realise  may  be  of  interest,  so  I  quote  a  few: — 
Fowls  4s.  0'/.  to  7s.  6d.  per  pair,  flour  £'12  per  ton,  bacon  lOjtf. 
per  lb.,  wheat  is.  6d.  to  5».   per  bushel,  potatoes  i^lO  per  ton, 
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chaff  £i  pet  ion,  eggs  1*.  per  dat&a,  apples  Od.  pet  lb.,  tmi 
otaugQg  Qd,  per  doEQii. 


GOLDFieiiDB. 


HavTiig  pointed  out  how  tho  producer  may  get  land,  what  climate 
and  rainfall  he  may  expect,  and  the  olaaB  of  articles  he  can  grow, 
I  now  propose  to  devote  attention  to  our  goldfields,  which  provide  a 
large  consumer  tor  the  prodiioer.  and  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  our  great  success  the  last  few  years.  Somo  people  date  our 
onward  movement  from  the  introduction  of  responmblo  Government, 
others  from  the  extended  discovery  of  gold.  Whilst  I  am  sure  that 
both  have  been  great  factors,  I  cannot  help  thinliing  the  balance  iB 
in  favour  of  the  gold. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Western  Australia  is  of  con- 
suming interest,  the  more  so  as  such  a  ntmiher  of  years  passed  before 
anything  of  value  was  found.  I  have  often  in  my  younger  days,  when 
riding  over  miles  of  quarta  plains,  wondered  why  Western  Australia 
should  be  the  only  Colony  where  gold  did  not  exist,  but  at  last  it 
came.  In  1885  it  was  discovered  in  the  Kimherley  district,  400  miles 
inland.  A  party  of  six  went  prospecting,  and  just  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Panton  and  Eivire  rivers  found  gold  on  August  30. 
They  collected  10  ounces  in  five  or  sis  days.  This  news  caused  a 
phenomenal  rush.  People  flocked  from  all  parts,  until  in  1886  there 
were  nearly  2,000  people  there.  But  the  difficulties  were  very  great 
in  reaching  the  locality,  and  the  alluvial  gold  not  too  plentiful. 
Hundreds  turned  hack  disappointed.  Provisions  went  up  to 
starvation  prices,  and  the  field  was  to  a  large  estent  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  good  gold  is  to  be  found  there  now,  and  numbers  of 
reefs  show  prospects,  whilst  the  tew  that  are  being  worked  give  fair 
returns.  Although  the  Kimberley  field  was  not  altogether  a  aucceaa 
as  a  gold  producer,  yet  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of  tbia 
industry,  inasiimch  as  it  was  the  means  of  introducing  an  experienced 
and  energetic  class  of  prospectors.  The  nest  discovery  of  importance 
was  Yilgarn,  and  the  finders  were  so  elated  that  it  is  said  "  to  cele- 
brate the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  eastern  districts  they  shook  hands 
all  round  and  tossed  up  their  hats."  To  appreciate  this  one  wants 
to  imderatand  what  a  rough  dry  country  it  is  where  the  goldfields 
exist.  Southeiii  Cross  is  the  centre  of  settlement  in  this  part  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  railway  from  Perth  to  Coolgardie  goes 
through  it. 

In  1888  tlie  Mallina  goldfield  was  discovered  by  a  lad.  There  is 
an  amusing  utory  in  connection  witli  this,    It  seems  the  aforesaid 
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lii^,  in  [licliing  up  &  stone  to  throw  at  a  crow,  observed  a  speck  of 
gold  in  it,  and  reported  it  to  the  ueurcHt  rosideut  magistrate.  This 
gciitkman  was  so  excited  at  tho  ncvs  that  he  telegraphed  to  the 
then  Goveruor  and  stated  that  a  lad  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw 
at  a  crow,  in  his  excitement  omitting  to  say  "  and  saw  gvld  in  it." 
So  the  Governor  wired  back  tbesL-  words  :  "What  happened  to  tho 
crow "? "  In  tbia  vicinity  also,  at  Bnlla-ballft,  a  fine  lode  of  copper 
was  rfportod  on  by  the  Gov(:rnuieut  "oologist.  During  this  time 
four  good  nuggets  were  found  in  the  Pilbarradistrict,weighingrespec- 
tivcly  S')\  ouneua,  S5  ounceB,  108  ounces,  and  140  ounces.  The  gold 
export  for  1888  waa  8,'193ouncea,  value  £'13,^73.  VariouB  discoveries 
were  made  up  to  18!ll,  eucli  as  Berin  oa  the  ^[itrchison  in  ISSS,  at 
the  Ashburton  in  1880,  at  Goe,  Murchiaoo,  1891.  The  first  pay- 
able gold  in  the  Murchisoi)  was  found  at  Nannino  by  a  small  party  of 
pcoBpectors.  Tbey  kept  the  discovery  qtiiet  as  loug  as  they  could, 
whilst  they  collected  the  alluvial,  geiting  as  much  as  190  ounces  in 
one  day.  I  know  young  stockmen  who  have  often  driven  their 
cattle  and  ridden  over  this  ground,  litUe  dreaming  what  ft  fortune 
waa  close  to  their  baud.  Subsequently  gold  waa  found  over  alarge 
area,  nuggets  varying  from  1  ounce  to  10  being  nut  at  all  uneommoD. 
It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  really  extensive  finds  of  gold 
wt^re  awaiting  the  introduction  of  responsible  government,  because 
the  discovery  of  the  far-famed  Coolgardio  took  place  shortly  after 
that  event.  It  happened  in  this  way :  in  May  or  June,  1892,  two 
prospectors  named  Bayley  and  Ford  secured  a  two  months*  supply 
of  food  from  Southern  Cross  with  two  horses.  After  a  long  pro- 
FpBjting  tour  in  this  wild  country,  they,  one  morning  before 
breakfast,  picked  up  a  nugget  weighing  ^  ounce.  At  the  time  they 
were  camped  at  a  native  well  known  as  Coolgardie.  Shortly  after 
tbey  picked  up  a  T-ounee  nugget,  and  in  u  few  weeks  they  gathered 
some  200  oimces.  By  this  time  their  supplies  were  exhausted, 
and  they  bad  to  go  to   Southern   Cross  to  replenish.     Without 

*  mentioning  their  discovery  they  returned  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
time  discovered  a  reef  with  gold  showing  very  thickly.  The 
quartz  was  full  of  nuggets,  and  during  that  day  they  secured 
500  ounces  knocked  off  the  reef  with  a  tomahawk.  Their  discovery 
shortly  after  became  known,  but  not  before  they  bad  secured  some 

'8,000  ounces.  And  that  is  bow  the  far-famed  Coolgardie  was  dis- 
covered. At  the  present  time  Coolgardie  is  a  town  of  over  10,000 
inhabitnutB,  with  a  municipality,  &c.,  and  is  about  to  hold  an  ex- 
hibition of  mining  machinery  at  which  all  the  world  ig  beinf; 
ianted  to  oshibit. 
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In  June  1893,  Hannnn's,  now  known  as  Kalgoorlie.  was  foanJ? 
A  few  proBpootors,  among  them  a  man  named  Hannan,  camped  at 
Mount  Charlotte,  and  during  a  search  for  water  in  the  rocks  for 
their  horses,  ooo  of  the  party  found  gold.  They  remained  a  w(^ek, 
discovered  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  in  three  days  secured  100  onnoes. 
This  wuH  the  beginning  of  the  richest  goldheld  in  Western 
Australia,  and  at  the  present  moment  from  10,000  to  15,000  people 
are  making  a  good  living  there,  a  largo  city  exists,  the  stroota  of 
which  are  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  and  it  boasts  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  Juno  1894  the  Londonderry  was  discovered.  It  was  purely 
aocideutal.  Bis  men  had  been  prospecting  for  months,  and  had 
been  unfortunate.  They  had  no  money  left,  so  they  applied  for 
work  as  miners  on  a  claim  for  wages.  They  were  uneuccessful, 
and  decided  on  returning  to  Coolgardie.  On  their  way  they  camped 
for  the  night  in  the  bush,  and  some  of  the  party  occupied  them- 
selves in  prospecting  round  about.  Nest  morning  a  quartz  speei- 
mtn  was  found,  and  soon  a  magnificent  reef  was  revealed,  out  of 
which  in  one  day  they  doUicd  1,000  ounces,  and  in  a  few  days  had 
obtained  nearly  6,000  ounces.  No  doubt  the  subseciuent  history  of 
this  famous  mine  is  familiar  to  you  all,  how  it  was  sold  to  Lord 
Fingall  for  £180,000  ami  one-sixth  interest.  &0. 

The  next  sensational  find  was  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  In  July 
189-1  a  prospector  named  Dunn  sallied  forth  from  Coolgardie,  and 
after  travelling  about  twenty-eight  miles,  came  across  a  very  large 
reef  standing  above  the  ground.  After  testing  it,  he  secured  a 
specimen  containing  800  ounces  of  gold,  worth  £3,000.  Sotting 
quietly  to  work  he  secured  £'12,000  worth  of  gold.  Secretly  he 
returned  to  Coolgardie  with  most  of  his  gold  hidden  in  the  pack- 
saddle  of  his  camel,  placed  it  in  the  bank,  apphed  for  a  lease,  and 
hurried  back  as  quietly  as  possible.  But  in  some  way  the  news 
got  out,  and  over  600  men  left  Coolgardie  after  him.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  them  from  rushing  the  reef,  but  no  actual 
disturbance  occurred.  This  property  was  eventually  sold  (or 
£147,000. 

The  foregoing  are  some  ot  the  richest  discoveries,  but  many 
others  of  lessor  magnitude  were  continually  taking  place.  New 
locahties  were  opened  up.  such  as  Dundas,  Lawlers,  Mount  Mar- 
garet, and  others,  so  you  will  readily  see  that  the  gold  is  scattered 
over  an  immense  area,  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  more  than 
a  small  portion  to  have  been  in  any  way  closely  examined.  In 
consequence,  the  probabilities  of  tlie  future  are  very  great,  and 
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is  no  reason  why  discoveiina  of  equal  valae  Bhonld  not  be 

9e  in  tho  future,  and  1  think  the  prospects  of  the  €(^007  aie 

iimply  magiiifioent,  if  on!y  viuwed  from  its  gold  deposits,  eepodnny 

.vhenit  is  remembered  that  a  number  o(  mines  are  now  paying 

'dividends,  and  that  th^ro  aro  lots  of  other  properties  whicJi  will 

give  good  rctaros  if  reasonably  managed  and  not  OTer-capitaliscd. 

Without  giving  too  mitny  statietics,  I  will  just  mention  that  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  output  of  gold  in  1890  was  only  some 
22,000  ounces,  valued  at  j£'e6,000,  and  that  in  1807  it  was  C70,O0O 
ounoes,  viilueJ  at  over  i?2. 500,000,  and  that  for  tho  portion  of  the 
year  1898  to  September  30  it  has  been  over  700,000  ounces,  valued  at 
j£2,7SO,000,  and  that  for  the  month  of  October  alone  it  was  116,000 
ounces,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  the  industry  is  progressing.  And 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  paragraph  from  tho  report  of  the 
Western  Australian  Department  of  Mines  for  1807  : — 

"Tho  results  are  eminently  satisfactory,  showing  that  tho  present 
average  yield  ibrougbout  the  Colony  stands  at  1  oz.  8  dwt.  4  grs. 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  total  produce  of  gold  since  1886  on  to 
Septembec  80  last  amounts  to  no  less  than  nine  millions 
sterling." 

I  wonid  like  once  mora  to  point  out  that  as  the  development  of 
these  fields  increases,  it  means  more  occupation  for  miners  and 
others,  who  naturally  increase  the  consumption  of  marketable 
articles,  which  reflect  better  proHpecti  lo  al!  the  farming,  gardening, 
and  producing  industries. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  full  development  of  the  reefs  and  mines 
in  the  vicmity  of  Southern  Cross.  Coolgardie.  and  Kalgoorlie  ia  the 
want  of  besh  water  in  quantity.  At  present  nearly  every  human 
being  subsiataon  fresh  water  condensed  from  salt,  which  costs  about 
SOi.  per  100  gallons,  unleas  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  little 
T^n-water  olif  the  iron  roof  of  his  dwelling  in  tanks. 

Now  water  at  203,  per  100  gallons  is  nearly  Sd.  per  gallon,  BOyou 
will  realise  that  very  few  miners  earning  from  £'3  10s.  to  £i  10s. 
per  week  care  about  taking  wives  and  families  there.  Moreover, 
there  are  numbers  of  low-grade  reefs  which,  with  a  plentiful  and 
cheap  supply  of  water,  could  be  made  to  pay,  reefs  giving  ^  ounce  to 
the  ton,  &c.  Again,  the  railway  often  experiences  great  trouble  in 
travelling  from  Perth  to  Coolgardie,  owing  to  the  scarceness  of 
water  en  rtnite :  so  mneb  so,  tliat  only  last  year  a  train  would  often 
be  half  laden  with  water,  thus  impairing  ita  naefnlness  in  freight 
carrying. 
Under  these  i^cuinstancea  the  Government  have  decided  to 
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convey  water  through  pipes  from  near  Perth  to  Coolgardie,  a 
distance  of  328  miles.  This  Buhcme,  wliioh  has  bfen  most  care- 
fully thought  out  iind  consiiJered  by  engineers  in  the  Colony  anO 
endorsed  by  a  commission  of  engineers  in  London,  wiU  cost  about 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  money.  It  is  proposed  to  supply 
5.000,000  gallons  per  day.  which,  at  a  price  of  3i,  6d.  per  1,000 
gallons,  will  pay  working  expenses,  interest,  and  a  fund  to 
exterminate  the  principal  money  in  twenty  years. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  quantity  will  be  used,  and  the 
saving  of  expense  to  the  railway  alone  wiU  be  some  i3U,000  pec 
annum,  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  the  interest. 

It  is  considered  that  this  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
assist  gold  mining  by  taoilitatiug  the  working,  maMng  life  more 
comfortable,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  hving ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
band,  being  a  reproductive  work,  the  outlay  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
Colony. 

CONXLUDISO   ReMABKB. 

Time  will  not  permit  mo  to  deal  with  our  splendid  tunb&r  reeourcee, ' 
covering  some  8,000,000  acres.  I  will  only  state  that  it  is  getting 
BO  well  and  favourably  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  Being 
impervious  to  white  ants,  teredo  iiaiialis,  and  rot,  it  is  conspicuously 
suitable  for  railway  sleepers,  street  paving,  piles  for  jetties,  wharvcE, 
Ac. 

Another  splendid  asset  of  the  Colony  is  its  coal.  The  estimated 
.  area  of  coal-bearing  land  at  the  Collie  is  some  238  square  miles. 
When  this  is  properly  developed  it  will  be  an  even  greater  benefit  to 
the  Colony  than  gold.  No  doubt  most  of  you  have  seen  I'rofessor 
Sir  Frederick  McCoy's  late  remarks  in  connection  with  it,  stating 
its  age  and  quality  are  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle  (New  South 
Wales)  coal,  and  congratulating  the  Government  on  such  a  rich 
deposit. 

Lead,  copper,  and  tin  all  exiat  in  different  parts.  The  two  first 
are  being  vigorously  worked  for  using  as  fluxes  for  the  new  smelting 
works  under  erection  at  Fremantle  to  deal  with  the  refractory  ores 
from  the  goldfields. 

I  hai'e  heard  the  fact  criticised  that  ottr  exports  do  not  exceed  our 
imports,  but  surely  with  such  an  abnormal  rush  of  population,  it  must 
be  evident  that  as  the  consumption  of  our  products  is  greater  than 
the  production,  exportation  must  be  limited  until  we  overtake  the 
demand, 
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Hufboar  works  of  great  magnitude  arc  being  pimbeJ  fdfvA,rd  tit 
Fremantle  and  Bunbury,  the  former  the  chief  port  of  the  Oolony. 
In  this  harbour  a  steamer  drawing  28  fot-t  of  water  has  been  Bnfely 
moored  to  the  wliarf,  and  more  recently  a  10,000-ton  steamer  did 
the  same  with  safety  and  expedition.  It  is  the  intention  to  deepen 
it  to  30  feet,  so  that  it  will  accommodate  the  largest  mail  steamcrg. 
Bunbury  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large  timber  area  and  the  Collie 
coalfields,  whilst  in  the  nortb  Ger&ldton  is  an  e)iceIIont  natural 
harbour,  and  the  port  for  the  Murohison  goldfielda. 

Bailways,  post  offices,  telegraphs,  echools.  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes aboimd  throughout  the  Colony,  and  the  telephone  is  at  work 
in  Perth,  Fremantle,  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  Albany,  &c.  The  city 
of  Perth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Swan  River,  which  is  a  mile 
wide  at  that  spot.  The  social  life  of  the  community  is  good  ami 
attractive,  wiiile  amusements  of  all  kinds  abound — theatres,  sports, 
boating,  driving,  cycling,  S;c. 

My  object  in  giving  these  details  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  to 
show  that  Western  Australia  is  a  desirable  place  for  residence, 
where  an  energetic,  industrious  emigrant  can  make  not  only  a  good 
living  but  a  comfortable  competency ;  and  secondly,  that  it  isa  safo 
Colony  for  the  investment  of  cn.pital  by  the  British  investor.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  tdiow  you  what  excellent  assets  we  have,  assets 
that,  although  proved,  are  to  a  large  extent  undeveloped.  The 
financial  position  must  bo  considered  satisfactory,  for  against  these 
assets  there  is  only  a  public  debt  of  about  10  millions,  tlie  lowest  of 
any  of  the  Colonies  except  Tasmania. 

A  coimtry  cannot  but  be  good  wliere  a  coniiminity  of  170,000 
people  can  produce  a  revenue  of  2  J  millions  sterling  without  feeling  ic 
oppressive.  1  have  heai'il  it  argued  that  it  is  miaonnd  polity  to  lend 
money  where  the  population  is  so  small.  This  argument  will 
hardly  bear  inspection,  because  so  long  as  it  is  proved  that  resources 
exist,  surely  the  fact  of  giving  facilities  (or  working  them,  such  as 
railways,  harbour  works,  &c.,  will  be  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
inducing  population  to  go  to  them  ijistcad  of  ha\-ing  the  people 
waiting  for  the  facilities.  Western  Australia  has  absorbed  a!!  the 
floating  population  of  the  other  Colonies,  so  naturally  turns  to  Great 
Britain  (or  some  of  her  surplus  people. 

Last  of  all,  Western  Australia  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of 
the  Colonies  of  the  Itiitiah  Empire,  and  can  claim  a  foremost  place 
kmougst  those  countries  and  Colonies  where  free  institutions  and 
libcxty  of  the  subject  are  leading  characteristics.  Its  parliament  is 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  government  con- 
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ducted  by  man  of  diamoter,  aotuatcd  by  honesty,  justice  and 

energy.  It  ia  comparatively  easy  to  acquire  a  voice  in  ilio 
construction  and  administration  of  tlie  luwut  of  the  land,  and  no 
oonBcriptioa  or  enforced  military  service  exists  to  interfere  with 
the  development  of  agriculture  and  commerco  ;  whilst  uo  important 
position  IB  closed  to  the  man  who  has  the  ambition  and  ability  to 
fill  it.  And  it  any  further  illustration  were  required  to  convince 
the  sceptical  of  the  advantage  of  living  in  aucb  a  country,  it  exists 
in  the  fact  that  above  all  and  around  all  floats  that  emblem  of 
respect  and  protection,  the  dear  old  flag  of  the  Empire,  to  belong  to 
wluch  ia  the  proudest  boast  of  every  individual. 
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DiscnBsiON. 

Mr.  P.  Faithpull  Bboo,  M.P. :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  this  diacuaaion,  more  espeoiftHy  as  I 
had  the  honour  of  making  Mr.  Wittenoom's  acquaintance  in 
"Western  Australia  two  year's  ago,  and  of  receiving  very  mueli  kind- 
ness at  his  hanils.  Ho  waB  then  engaged  in  the  triple  task,  if  I 
iremember  rightly,  of  managing  the  interests  of  goldmining,  of  the 
telegraphs,  and  of  education,  and  I  beUeve  he  fulfilled  the  whole  of 
those  duties  to  the  great  satisfaetion  of  his  fellow  colonists.  W« 
'  On  80  June.  1698. 
■  Including  surplus  froiu  prsMding  ysnr  of  some  £B15,000. 
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tneet  liim  to-night  undei  different  circumstauces,  and  we  have 
listened  witJi  the  greateHt  pleasure  to  bis  admirable  paper.  He  has 
not  indulged  in  any  "  l>e  Itnugemont  "  stories,  but  has  ^ven  iis  a 
Btatement  of  plain  fact,  which,  I  believe,  will  bear  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation. First  of  all,  with  regard  to  tlie  climnto  of  Western 
Australia.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  entirely  corroborate  hia 
statements  with  regard  to  its  salnbrity,  and  one  remark  in  par- 
ticnlar  struck  me  as  being  borne  out  by  my  own  experience.  Before 
I  went  there  I  had  not  for  many  years  slept  out  of  a  civilised  bed, 
bat  whilst  there  I  had  a  varied  cipfirieuce,  sleeping,  for  instftnce, 
Irequently  under  canvas,  iu  waggona.  and  under  trees,  but  I  never 
contracted  so  much  as  a  cold  iu  the  head,  and  my  health  was  excel- 
lent all  the  time.  It  is  true  the  sun  was  hot,  but  you  are  able  to 
drive  day  after  day  in  the  open  air  without  any  covering  except 
an  ordinary  felt  hat,  and  you  suRer  no  inconvenience.  At  this 
moment  there  is  no  doubt  that  Western  Australia  commercially  iji 
in  some  measure  under  a  cloud.  The  Colony  is,  however,  only 
passing  through  a  phass  which  has  been  experienced  by  many  other 
Colonics  before,  and  one  which  I  have  no  doubt  Western  Australia 
Vfi\\  triumphantly  surmount,  just  as  other  Colonies  have  aurmoonted 
them.  Here  1  may  observe  that  ft  hint  was  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  the  other  day  from  the  City  upon  a 
financial  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  bint  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  Colony  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  turning  out  upwards  of  100,000  ounces  of  gold 
per  mouth,  will  not  rapidly  recover  from  depression.  Mr.  Wittenoom 
very  properly  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Colony.  I  had  not  any  very  great  opportunity  of  travelling 
through  the  agricultural  districts,  the  distances  being  so  vast.  I 
know,  however,  that  wine  of  good  quality  is  produced,  for  I  had  the 
privilege  of  payuig  IOj.  for  a  small  bottle ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  in  that  particnlot  place,  and  that  particular  time,  water  was 
being  dispensed  like  a  druggist's  prescription,  Mr.  Wittenoom 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  paramount  interest  of  the  Colony 
is  its  mines,  especially,  of  course,  its  gold  mines,  and  also  its  copper, 
lead  and  coal  mines.  And  in  passing  one  ought  not  to  forget  tho 
enormous  area  covered  with  jarrah,  I  sometimes  think,  listening 
to  the  criticisms  of  residents  in  Western  Australia,  that  the  old 
Bottlers,  or  some  of  thom,  have  not  yet  realised  the  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  Colony  of  the  mining  interest.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Colony,  but  it  is  to  mining 
tiiat  the  Colony  must  ultimately  look  for  its  success.    Aa  regards 
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tlin  Government  of  tte  Colony,  I  dij  not  quite  gather  wliether  Mr. 
Wittenoom  meant  to  Ronvoy  tliat  they  deliberately  concoaled  tlieir 
ricLes  until  tbey  had  obtained  responsible  Government,  but  certain 
it  is  that  these  discoveries  came  immediiitely  after  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  such  Gox-ernment.    They  have  had  the  most  serious  pro- 
blems to  face,  and  very  difficult  circumstances  indeed  to  surmount; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  in  (acitig  thoao  problems,  thoy  have 
acted  in  what  may  fairly  be  described  as  n  liberal  and  enlightened 
epirit,  evidences  of  wbioh  we  have  had  quite  recently,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  kind  enough  to  respond  to  representationa 
from  capitalists  here  in  connection  with  various  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Government  of  the  Colony,    I  might  allude  to  the  recent  re- 
duction of  the  food  duties,  and  also  to  another  most  important  pteo« 
of  legislation — namely,   the  abolition  of  tlie  dual  title  in  leaaos, 
whereby  it  will  not  be  possible  in  future  for  two  people  to  dispute  as 
to  who  is  the  possessor  of  the  gold  taken  out  of  a  particular  piece 
of  land.    On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  I  may  bo  allowed  to  indulge  in 
just  a  little  criticism.    We  have  had.   concurrently  with  thesa 
benefits,  something  in  the  opposite  direction— namely,  an  increase  in 
the  railway  rates.     I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  was  justified, 
becavise  the  accounts  of  the  Colony  show  that  the  railway  revenua 
was  exceptionally  progressive,  find  the  return  on  the  capita!  invested 
very  large.    Wo  have  also  soon  an  import  duty  put  on  mining 
machinery.     These,  however,  are  minor  matters   which  I  only 
mention  in  passing,  and  I  repeat  that  the  Government  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  liandled  new  and 
difficult  problems.     The  railway  question  in  Western  Australia  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  supreme  importance ;   I  made  that  a  special  study 
in  travelling  through  the  Colony.     It  yoii  will  look  at  the  map  on 
the  wall  you  will  observe  along  the  western  coast  line  of  the  Colony 
there  is  a  north  and  a  south  line  of  railway ;  that  was  the  originEhl 
syateni,  and  naturally  was  so  constructed  because  sottlemEiit  in  the 
early  days  was  on  the  western   seaboard,  where  there  is  an  ampio 
rainfall,  while  tlie  interior  of  the  Colony  was  practically  unknown. 
But  the  moment  goldfields  were  discovered,  and  railway  communi- 
cation became  necessary,  a  line  was  run  east  and  west,  bringing  tha 
connection  up  to  the  centre  of  the  goldfields,  which  is  the  point  where 
the  railway  branches  due  north  at  Kalgoorlie.     That  was  quite  proper 
in  the  circumstances,  but  there  remains  (and  this  is  my  point)  an  ee- 
eential  link  of  railway  communication  which  the  goldfields  are  iin- 
qacBtionably  entitled  to  demand,  a  connection  from  Coolgardio  or 
Kalgoorlie,  due  south  to  Eaperance  Hay.    The  force  of  that  remark 
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I  shoulil  like  to  (explain.  The  principal  traffic  to  tho  Wnstem 
Australian  goldficlilM  in  with  tlio  cuxtorn  Colonk-u  of  Aiistralia. 
Bpeaking  broadly,  an  examination  of  the  figures  i<1iow3  tbnt  tlio 
imports  come  more  liirgely  from  tho  eastern  parts  of  AiiBtralia  than 
from  till)  iiome  comitry  or  thf  west.  VcbsoIb  coming  from  theso 
parts  of  Australiii  and  croesiog  the  Bight  pass  near  Esperance  llay ; 
bnt  lit  present  nil  that  tratlic  must  ili^chargo  itself  at  Albany  or  round 
Cape  Leeuwin :  the  net  result  is  Uiat  all  such  goods  have  to  travel 
from  600  or  7.50  extrii  miles,  according  to  the  route  taken,  bpfore 
getting  to  Iho  goldfields,  in  comparison  with  the  mnch  shorter  dis- 
tance from  Coolgikrdie,  straight  to  Esperance.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  travelling  from  Coolgardie  to  Dundas,  which  is  half-way  to  Esper- 
ance. To  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  ahseiioe  of  physical  difBcully  in 
the  constructioQ  of  a  nulway,  I  mcy  tell  yon  that  in  two  days,  with 
the  same  horses,  I  covered  120  miles,  end  I  believe  that  a  railway 
between  Coolgardie  and  Esperance  could  be  constructed  as  cheaply 
as  any  in  the  world. 

SirT,  FowELi.  Bustos,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  (Go\-Gmor  of  South 
AustrwJia) :  I  considt-r  myself  very  fortunate  in  being  able  ao  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  England  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this  Institute,  to 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  tn  belong  for  many  ycar,^,  and  still 
more  in  having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Wittenoom,  whom  I  do  not  now  meet  for  tho  first  tinio.  I  believe 
1  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meethig  Mr.  Wittenoom  when  ho  carae 
to  Adelaide  to  confer  on  some  jiostiil  business  wilh  Dr.  Coekhurn. 
who  had  charge  of  our  postal  departments,  and  I  think  he  was 
proposing  to  confer  also  with  other  Minist^irs  chn.rged  with  similar 
responsibilities  in  other  Colonies.  Such  conferences  are  not  in- 
frequent, and  go  to  show  how  the  public  interests  of  Australia  need 
tho  interclinngo  of  ide»a  between  Colony  and  Colony,  and  they 
point,  I  think,  to  tiio  necessity  of  still  greater  opportunities  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  such  as  will  be  obtauied  under  ftome  form  of 
federation.  I  am  glad,  too,  to  meet  in  tliis  room  Dr.  Cockburn, 
as  Agent-General  of  South  Australia.  There  are  many  points  of 
great  interest  which  the  paper  has  touched  upon.  We  liave  been 
mminded  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  and  a  rapidly  growing 
revenue.  It  must  be  remembered  (a  point  which  becomes  obvious 
to  one  who  is  in  tho  country)  how  largely  the  population  consists  of 
adults,  especially  grown  men.  To  a  very  large  extent  men  go  from 
South  Australia  and  from  Victoria  to  earn  their  living  on  the  gokl- 
fleliU,  leaving  their  families  heliind  them,  and  that  being  so.  the 
population  is  naturally  one  which  consiunes  more  per  head  than  a 
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population  ordinarily  wouW,  This,  no  doubl,  ncconnts  in  Eome 
measiire  for  Uie  largo  and  rapidly  growing  revenue  in  proportion  to 
the  popiilation.  This  leads  me  to  another  point  which  I  have 
eometinies  heard  mentioned  us  rather  in  the  nn.tiire  of  a  grievance. 
It  is  Roniotimi.i»  saiil  that  those  who  work  in  the  goldfiolds  send  hnm* 
large  ^uma  far  the  eiipport  of  their  families.  Something  Uba 
£50,000  a  month,  so  I  have  heard,  is  seut  out  of  the  Colony  for 
various  purposes.  But  if  that  be  a  grievance,  we  ought,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  point  out,  to  aclfnowledgo  as  somerhiag  in  tha 
nature  of  a  boon  those  many  milhona  of  money  which  are  at  the 
Sftme  time  being  poured  into  the  Colony.  We  have  had  presonted 
to  «s  on  the  screen  some  heivutiful  pictures.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  one  of  Freinaiitle,  which  is  now  so  valuable  a 
harbour,  and  is  lilfely  to  be  still  more  VHluable  in  the  future.  You 
would  notice  two  molca  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  between  them 
a  little  dark  patch  ;  this  latter  I  may  mention  represents  a  fi-ama 
supporting  a  floor,  some  6  or  8  feet  above  the  water,  on  which 
are  wnrking  some  ecorefi,  perhaps  hinidreds,  of  men.  Their 
business  ia  to  drill  holes  into  the  coralline  rook  under  the  wn.ter, 
and  to  blast  this  rock  iiito  a  kind  of  rough  gravel,  which  is  then 
dredged  away.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  the  aiithoriiies  ure 
actively  engaged  in  deepening  their  harbour  and  making  its  waters 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  shi[ig.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt 
the  Colony  is  determined  to  make  a  great  harbour  of  Frenumtle, 
It  has  been  auggeatod  in  the  discuasion  to-night  that  there  ought 
to  he  a  railway  from  the  goldfields  to  Eapernnce  Bay.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  harbour  at  I'remautle.  receiving  ocean-going  Bhipa,  and  a 
harbour  at  Esperance  Bay,  taking  Adelaide  ships,  what  ia  to  be- 
come of  Albany  ?  I  should  bo  soviy  to  think  that  Albany  was  to 
be  left  out  altogether  in  the  cold.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tmiity  of  acknowledging  tbo  great  kindness  and  hospitality  shown 
to  me  during  my  visit,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  that  hospitality 
and  kindrteas  were  a  means  of  exhibiting  the  cordiality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony  towards  the  Colony  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  And  I  am  quite  sure  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  which  I  visited  recently  when  I 
went  to  BroltcB  Dill.  It  shoiUd  he  taken  into  consideration,  I 
think,  in  everything  which  uoncerna  the  future  of  AustraUa,  how 
hearty  is  the  goodwill  and  the  sympathetic  feeling  between  one 
Colony  and  another.  How  far  the  Coloniee  are  to  be  united,  or  how 
noon  the  union  is  to  come,  is  not  a  point  we  can  go  into  now,  but 
I  am  ixuito  auro  there  ia  at  the  bottom  a  thoroughly  cordial  fooling 
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betwa||igni<Colony  aai  anotlifr,  and  that  tho  moro  tho  ortlinary 
interooone  of  commeroo  in  rnliovod  from  tlie  tmniincU  which  now 
«xi»t  betM-oen  one  Colony  and  anottier  die  more  will  that  Cnelin^  bo 
incseosod.  I  have  many  reasons  for  feeling  an  interest  in  the  Hub- 
ject  of  the  paper,  and  I  liwirtily  wish  every  prosperity  to  the  Colony. 
Mr.  E.  T.  ScAHUELL  :  Aa  a  Fellow  of  this  Institute  who  has  bean 
to  Westoni  Australia,  where  I  recently  spent  some  two  or  three 
years,  I  am  glai1  of  tlin  opportunity  of  Kayini;  how  bpurtily  I 
endorse  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  liVittenoom  in  his  esoellent 
paper.  I  aui  glad  that  Mr.  WittenoOTu  lin.<!  tnicon  occasion  to 
nfijr  to  the  Exhibition  which  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  (kiolRardia 
nest  year,  an  enturprise  which,  I  tbinl;,  may  justly  bo  regarded  aa 
evidence  of  the  great  progress  of  the  Colony.  It  ia  marvcllon* 
lo  think  that  a  city  only  five  or  six  years  of  ag*'  should  feel  itself 
able  to  hold  an  Exhibition  and  invite  tht>  whole  world  to  it. 
As  representing  that  andertaldng,  hnving  been  asked  by  the 
ConiiniBi^ioncttt  to  act  fur  tbeni  here  uud  on  ihn  Continent,  I  may 
mention  that,  although  C'oolgardie  haa  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
HbooEand  inhabitant?,  that  town  is  not  far  distant  from  Kalgoorlie, 
'  vhieh  has  ten  to  fifteen  tliousand,  and  that,  in  the  immediate  district 
there  are  some  fifty  thousand  people,  mofitofwhom, as  has  been  eaid. 
are  adults.  I  anticipate  a  very  piospcroiis  career  for  this  Exhibition 
during  the  three-  nionthw  ita  iloors  are  open,  and  I  ani  glad  of  Lhia 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  undertaWng,  which,  I  trust, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  ou  tbu  Continent,  will  meet  with  a 
large  meeteure  of  snpport.  I  remember  coming  to  these  rooms 
OmiO  two  years  ago,  and  hearing  an  address  by  Mr.  Reeves,  the 
Igent-Genera!  for  New  Zealand,  ou  "  The  Fortunate  Islands,"  as 
called  them,  and  after  listening  to  his  story  I  felt  as  though  I 
'would  like  to  visit  New  Zealand  at  once,  but  I  stopped  at  Western 
Australia.  I  think  any  one  meaning  to  visit  the  Australian 
OrionieB  will  agree  with  me  that  they  ought  to  see  something  of 
tlus  wonderful  possession  of  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  William  Sasdoveh  :  I  wish  to  join  with  previous  speakers 
in  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr,  Wittunooni  for  his  interesting  paper. 
I  havi;  attended  three  or  four  pi'evioua  papers  which  have  been 
read  before  this  Institute  on  Western  Australia,  but  so  rapid  bnvo 
been  the  strides  made  by  that  Colony  that  the  new  facts  and  new 
figiiiea  in  each  paper  made  them  most  intoiesting.  It  was  my 
fiutime  to  be  in  Western  Australia  last  March,  when  Mr.  Witlenoom 
exobangcd  the  position  of  Mtniater  of  Mines  for  that  of  Agent- 
General  in  London,  and  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  of  all 
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ebades  of  political  opinion,  agreed  that  tlicre  vraB  no  one  bettor  nbU 
to  repreaent  the  Colony  in  London,  and  no  one  wlio  bnd  more  iaitfa 
in  its  future.    I  know  that  many  people  in  London  regard  Western 
Australia  as  of  interest  on!y  because  of  its  gold.    Tliey  hear  of  tlio 
mines,  and  put  a  few  poiimls  into  tbem,  expecting  to  get  their 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousandB  out.    But  I  would  remind  yoii  that 
Western  Australia  has  other  sources  of  wealth  almost  as  great  as  its 
gold.    I  may  say  that  I  thorougbly  believe-  in  the  gold  luyaelf,  and 
1  believe  there  are  many  parts  of  Western  Australia  where  gold 
has  not  yet  been  found  wliich  are  every  bit  as  rich  as  the  parts  of 
which  we  have  heard  ho  much.    At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the 
agricultural  and  viticultiira!  rpsourcos  of  Western  Australia  are  fiw 
greater  than  people  in  London  imagine.     Only  last  March  I  visited 
HOtne  vineyards  near  Fremantle.   about  a  mile  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  vines  were  growing  upon  soil  little  different  from 
the  sea  sand,  and  from  that  vineyard  they  gathered  some  ten  of 
twelve   tons  of  grapes  per  acre.     There  was  no  irrigation,  no 
manure,  and  all  the  labour  employed  on  this  land— some  ten  acres 
— was,  I  believe,  that  of  one  man  and  a  boy.    The  grapes,  I  may 
say,  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.   In  the  district  beyond  Perti, 
on  the  Darling  Range,  I  found  oranges  which  could  not  be  sur- 
paaaod  in  the  best  districts  of  Spain ;  while  in  the  soutb-west  are  the 
finest  apples  the  world  could  iiroducc.    What  wo  want  is  uitdonbtedly 
populadon,  but  we  want  capital  as  well  as  population,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the 
lecturer.     He  speaks  of  a  capital  of  about  £laO  to  i'200  being  all 
that  is  necessary.     I  went  very  carefully  into  this  <iur.stion,  whicJi 
is  one  in  which  I  am  much  interested,  because  I  have  been   the 
means  of  sending  some  people  out  there.     In  my  opinion,  we  shall 
bo  much  nearer  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  sum  should  not  be  lees 
than  x'600.     A  brother-in-law  of  mine,  dissatisfied  with  bis  life  in 
Loudon,  acted  on  my  advice  and  went  to  AVo.itern  Australia,  where 
be  took  np  sonm  bind  last  b'ebruary.    It  is  what  is  called  improved 
land,  on  which  vines  arc  now  growing,  and  in  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  ho  ia  quite  enthusiLLstic  about  the  climate  and  hig 
prospects  out  there.     There  are  many  moderately  woll-to-do  families 
in  England  in  which  the  difficulty  urieos  as  to  what  to  do  with  the 
sons.    To  such  I  would  strongly  advise,  if  the  sons  have  brabs, 
are  good  workers,  determined  to  succeed,  and  if  they  could  have 
£600  to  start  life  In  Western  Australia  on,  then  there  is  no  better 
chance  in  the  world  than  taking  up  land  in  that  Colony  for  fruit  or 
vine  growing. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  StADOHTEB:  Having  just  loturnecl  ftoni  Western 
Austmlis,  in  the  greater  portion  of  whicb  vast  territory  I  bav«  boen 
quartered,  I  may  perhnpH  bo  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
paper,  and  I  would  obser^'o  that  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to 
iir.  Wittenoom  for  tb«  concise  maimer  in  which  he  has  put  so  much 
valuable  information  before  us.  The  ianiortttnce  of  bringing  before 
the  people  of  this  country  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
Colonies  cannot  bo  over-c-sti  mated.  It  ia  very  well  that  lectures  should 
be  given  to  prominent  Inetittites  in  London,  but  I  cannot  myself 
see  why  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  University 
Extension  should  not  be  conducted  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  distini^'tiishcd  people  in  responsible  political 
positions  who  have  unqnestionably  made  ihemselvea  well  acr|iiaiii ted 
vrith  Colonial  matters  judged  from  the  English  standpoint;  but  I 
cannot  lielp  thinking  that  amongst  the  40,000,000  people  in  these 
islands  ther»  is  still  a  great  amount  of  gross  ignorance  and  in- 
difTercnce  to  and  about  Australian  and  other  Colonies,  and  surely  it 
is  high  time  in  days  when  we  talk  so  much  about  the  union  of 
Engl iith -speaking  peoples  to  try  and  s|)eedily  remove  such  apathy 
and  ignorance.  It  is  very  necessary,  I  think,  to  enter  into  what  I 
may  call  the  Colonial  mind,  and  to  endeavour  to  look  at  Imperialand 
Colonial  questions  as  they  are  thought  out  and  judged  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Australia,  and  to  note  whether  the  prevailing  ideas 
ate  esactly  what  they  are  thought  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
A  Colony  may  be  looked  at  from  various  standpoints — as  it  is  re- 
lated to  England,  as  it  is  related  to  other  Colonies,  and  as  it  is  in 
itself.  Our  worthy  Agent-General  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
acooont  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  under  the  third  aspect, 
but  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  deal  a  tittle  more  fully  with  the  goldfields 
of  the  Korth-West.  I  believe  that  up  to  the  present,  or  at  any  rate 
during  the  "boom,"  mining  was  not  carried  on  as  an  industry  at 
all,  and  I  caUnot  help  saying  that  ihe  responsibility  lies  to  a  large 
extent  on  people  in  London.  It  is  not  the  Colonial  poopU  vdio  are 
to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  not  turned  out 
trumps.  Some  of  these  mines  have  been  over. capitalised  to  an 
absurd  extent,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  mines  floated  from  the 
Coolgardia  and  North-West  districts.  Hence  the  suggestion!  would 
make  is  that,  either  in  London  or  in  the  Colonies,  there  should  be 
formed  some  body  or  organisation,  similar  to  a  Chamber  of  Mines, 
to  whom  mining  leases  should  be  submitted,  and  from  such  body 
Bome  kind  of  certificate  should  be  obtained  before  the  mines  are 
put  on  the  London  market  at  all.    Upon  some  such  basis  I  believe 
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institution  a  petBon  could  do  well.  Having  said  bo  much  I  will  nov 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  who 
has  presided  this  evening.  I  think  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
securing  hia  attendance,  and  no  one  could  have  more  appropriately 
occupied  the  position,  especially  when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  s 
cousin  in  Western  Australia,  a  gentleman  who  occupies  one  of  the 
highest  Government  positions — namely,  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chaibman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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An  afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  tho  Institute 
L«ii  Thura^fty,  November  24,  189R— Frodcrick  Dutton,  Esq.,  in  the 
i  Chair— when  the  Eev.  Alfred  Iloiiner  (of  Aticliiide,  South  Australia] 
reiul  a  Paper  on 

SYSTEMATIC  COLONISATION.' 


[Abstract.] 

The  author  stated  that  during  a  Colonial  esperienco  o(  tliirty-two 
years,  lie  had  had  forced  upon  him  tho  conviction  that  much  time 
and  energy  was  loat  in  the  establish  men  t  of  new  Colonies  through 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  colonisation,  and  he  glanced  Kt 
the  first  efforts  to  form  settlements  at  Kangaroo  Islaud  and 
Adelaide  as  cases  in  point.  In  hig  opinion  there  was  a  lack  of 
Bystem,  and  althoQgb  wonderful  results  had  been  achieved,  they 
were  mainly  attributable  to  the  pluck  and  tenacity  of  purpose  by 
which  the  British  race  was  distinguished. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  the 
lettlement  of  an  agricultural  population  as  to  the  formation  of  new 
towns.  There  was  much  controversy  on  the  tjubjuct,  as  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  maasoa  was  held  by  many  to  be  productivo  of 
poverty  and  want ;  but  in  the  author's  opinion  the  evil  arose  not 
80  much  from  the  gathering  together  of  many  people  aa  from  the 
lax  way  in  which  wiao  laws  were  carried  out.  Poverty  and  distreaa 
did  not  so  often  begin  in  cities  as  from  adverse  circumstances 
without,  tho  cities  being  sought  as  harbours  of  refuge  from  tho 
storms  that  were  raging  outdde.  It  was  admitted  that  the  fact  of 
cities  nob  being  owned  by  those  who  dwell  in  them  was  a  source  of 
much  want  and  poverty,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  labour  market 
was  a  serioas  evil,  but  those  and  many  other  sources  of  misfortune 
were  in  a  groat  mtiaaure  attributable  to  the  self-sown,  happy-go-lucky 
circumstances  under  which  new  towns  were  started  ;  and  im- 
pecunious and  thnftkiss  people  owed  much  of  their  trouble  to 
defective  early  training  and  constitutional  infirmities,  against  which 
it  was  hard  to  legislate.  As  between  a  carefidly  planted  garden  and 
one  that  had  sprung  from  handfuls  of  various  seeds  thrown 
haphazard  on  top  of  one  another,  so  a  vast  difl'erence  existed  between 
ft  town  where  labour  andproduce  mai'kets  were  over-glutted,  and  one 

*  i.  up7  ot  tbe  Paper  itsCiK  U  preserved  in  the  Libriirf ,  an  J  ii  alwaj-i  kvail- 
aUo  (or  lelereDco. 
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80  aTTftDged  that  each  individual  had  a.  fair  diance  to  develop  bis 
ability  and  resoareea,  and  where  all  could  minister  to  one  nnotbcr's 

wants.  It  wna  true  thiit  uothing  of  buniai)  invontion  wiis  perfect,  but 
it  was  possible  to  bring  to  bear  on  our  undertakings  tho  oxpericnce 
derived  from  failures  in  the  paat. 

Some  years  ago,  when  much  distreas  existed  among  pereons  ol 
all  trades  and  callings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iu  concert  with  Cardinal  Newman  and 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeou,  sought  to  deviae  means  of  aJleviation,  the 
author  submitted  a  scheme  for  settling  800,000  people  in  the 
Auatraiian  Colonies  in  three  years  in  300  new  towns.  It  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  the  Austrahan  press,  and,  unfortunately, 
there  sprung  from  the  baoh  of  this  sleeping  giant  some  eccentric 
growths,  such  as  communistic  and  other  siuall  settlements,  which 
coat  the  State  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  were  in  some  instances 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence. 

Iu  illuatratiou  of  his  scheme  the  author  advocated  that  application 
should  be  made  to  a  Colonial  Government  for  n  grant  of  11,000  acres 
in  a  suitable  locality,  to  be  surveyed  in  1,000  townahip  allotmeats 
of  ono-sislh  of  an  acre,  and  also  1,000  suburban  bloclss  of  eight  acres 
each,  with  parks,  market-square,  and  rosen'oa  for  public  buildings. 
The  Government  would  further  be  asked  (1)  to  conser^'e  the  water; 
(2)  to  fence  the  roads  ;  (8)  to  provide  a  small  and  convL-nient 
landing-place,  if  on  the  coast ;  (■()  to  compile  a  handbook  giving 
full  information  as  to  climate,  tho  soil  of  each  allotment  or  block, 
rainfall,  coast  soimdings,  fish,  minerals,  vegetation,  Ac,  for  the 
reUability  of  which  they  would  hold  themselves  responsible.  A 
syndicate  would  then  he  formed  with  a  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  towns  to  be  colonised — say  £100,000  for  a  town  of  1,000 
adults.  The  syndicate  would  in  the  first  instance  (1 )  select  the  settlors 
in  this  country  ;  (2)  provide  each  adult  (male  or  female)  with  a  house 
of  iron  or  wood  made  on  the  same  model,  costing  a  maximum  of  £24 
and  capable  of  erection  in  24  hours ;  (3)  convey  the  settlers  and  their 
effects  to  the  port  nearest  their  location;  (4)  establish  a  store  and 
banlf  in  the  township,  from  which  all  raw  materials  can  be  obtained 
and  payments  made ;  (S)  allow  each  adult  £i  10s.  for  tools  on  the  day 
of  location  and  also  lOs.  a  week  for  the  first  year.  The  manager  of 
the  bank  and  the  storekeeper  might  be  the  responsible  officers  of 
the  syndicate  in  each  township,  and  the  syndicate  would  hold  each 
colonist's  land  and  house  on  mortgage  as  security  for  the  money 
advanced ;  no  payments  would  be  made  imtil  the  colonist  could 
show  that  a  corresponding  amount  of  work  had  been  done.    After 
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tbe  lirst  year  a  rent  would  bo  cliarged,  say,  in  Uic  second  and  third 
yeara  8s.  6d.  per  week,  and  in  each  of  the  remftiniiig  7  years  4^.  Gd. 
It  was  computed  that  in  ten  years  that  would  give  tho  syndicate  a 
return  of  £100,100,  and  for  the  purchase  money  of  tho  allotments 
at  £1  each  and  the  suburban  hloclis  at  £1  per  ncre  a  further 
£9,000  mi^ht  be  added.  The  sum  Bdvaiiced  to  the  Colonists  being 
jfi52,600,  there  would  be  j£.)G.fiOO  to  cover  interest  and  expeuaoa — 
without  taking  into  cousidcmtion  the  profits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  syndicate  from  the  monopoly  of  trade  and  banking  business. 

The  success  of  the  town  would  mainly  depend  on  the  selection  of 
the  settlers,  and  great  cave  must  bo  taken  not  to  hiive  too  many 
persons  of  one  craft-  Surplus  labour  could  bo  absorbed  by  other 
towns.  Produce  would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  town,  which 
would  largely  depend  on  its  own  resources.  In  each  of  the  newly 
formed  towns  i?500  a  week  derived  from  the  syndicate  would  circulate 
for  the  first  twelve  months  in  addition  to  the  private  means  of 
Bettlers.    Churches,   schools,  and  public  buildings  would  soon  be 

I  wanted,  and  would  bring  work  and  capital  to  the  town, 

With  their  hand-book  in  their  hands  as  they  leave  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  settlers  would  know  where  they  were  going  to  locate 
and  how  they  were  going  to  work.  That,  coupled  with  the  feeling  that 
they  would  be  their  own  landlords,  would  inspire  them  with  a  new- 
born energy.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  Colony  would  be  a  "  protec- 
tion "  settlement,  nothing  but  raw  materials  and  articles  that  coidd 
not  be  made  by  its  own  people  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  After 
ten  years,  when  accounts  had  been  squared  with  the  syndicate, 
free  trade  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
When  once  the  model  of  one  township  was  clearly  drawn  out,  tbe 

..lame  system  could  aa  readily  be  apphed  to  300,000  persons  as  to 

'1,000.    In  London  alone  there  were  thousands  who  were  completely 
crowded  out — euterpriso,  energy,  ability,  and  pluck  thus  lying  dor- 

^mant  and  only  w<i.iting  tor  a  chance.  Men  who  at  homo  had  no 
ana  of  subsistenof.  after  a  short  time  in  a  British  Colony  had 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Disparaging  and  untruthful  accounts 
of  the  Colonies  had  deterred  many  from  there  seeking  new  fields, 
but  they  offered  a  paradise  to  tlie  honest  working  man  and  a  harvest 

^  field  for  capital.     It  was  an  outrage  on  common.aense  to  say  that  a 

'■Country,  for  I'xamplo,  like  South  Australia,  with  a  splendid  climate, 
an  area  osoeeding  900,000  square  mUea,  and  a  small  population  of 

,  800,000,  did  not  offer  greater  adx'antagee  to  labour  and  capital  than 

Fibcec  overcrowded  isles  afforded. 
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Discussion. 

Sir  T.  FowBLr,  Buxtos,  Bart.,  K.C.H.G.  (Governor  of  South 
Australia)  stated  that  there  waa  room  for  increased  population  in 
South  Australia  and  tlie  other  British  Colonies.  He  considered 
that  the  two  most  important  pointa  were  as  to  where  the 
men  and  money  for  colonisation  purposes  were  to  ho  obtfiined. 
The  qiialiiicationa  of  the  fonuer  niuat  be  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  He  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Australian  wine,  and  suggested 
that  residents  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Institute  should  hence- 
forth drinlf  only  the  produce  of  the  British  Empire.  They  would 
thus  provide  worJc  foe  more  men,  and  help  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

Mr.  W.  S.  SEBniaHT  Ghkek  said  that  the  difficulty  waa  to  get 
money  for  colonisation,  suitable  emigrants  being  easily  found. 
Numbers  of  puople  were  enthusiaatio  about  colonisation,  but  few 
were  ready  to  find  money  with  which  to  colonise.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  colonisation  being  carried  out  by  State  aid,  and  not  hy 
means  of  syndicates.  ; 

Hon.  J.  A.  CocKBURN,  M.D.  (Agent- General  for  South 
Austraha)  stated  that  be  looked  upon  the  suggestions  ot  Mr. 
Eonuer  as  a,  question  of  investment  with  a  good  object  in  view. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Sebright  (.irecn,  for  the 
question  was  one  of  Empire.  The  subject  waa  worthy  of  being 
ventilated  in  a  country  of  Empire  builders,  and  he  thanked  Mr. 
Honner  for  raising  it.  The  early  troubles  ot  South  Australia  wore 
evidence  of  the  nocessity  of  wome  workable  system  being  adopted 
in  colonisation.  He  believed  the  necessary  capital  would  be  forth- 
coming if  a  good  scheme  were  devised  ;  and,  as  for  the  supply  of 
men,  in  ail  countries  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  workers 
available  who  would  be  attracted  by  any  satisfactory  scheme. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackenzie  (New  Zealand)  aaid  there  were  already 
too  many  towns  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  Adelaide  containe  nearly 
half  the  population  of  South  Austraha.  He  doubted  if  Einy  Colonial 
Government  would  grant  protection  and  the  privileges  of  the  Truck 
Bystem  to  any  body  of  settlers  on  its  land. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HooAN,  M.P.,  waa  in  favour  of  colonisation  being 
conducted  by  means  of  co-operation  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  The  Imperial  Parhament  had  no  adequate 
machinery  with  which  properly  to  deal  with  Indian  and  Colonial 
questions.    He  was  in  favour  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office 
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being  treated  with  more  liberality,  and  enabled  to  do  more  effective 
work  than  at  present.  Colonisation  must  be  systematic  if  it  ia  to 
be  successful. 

Sir  Fkedehice  'XouNa,  K.C.M.G.,  entirely  agreed  that  eoloniaa- 
tion  was  a  great  national  question,  about  which  there  was  great 
apathy  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  therefore  needed  to  be  con- 
tinually brought  forward  and  discussed.  He  defended  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield's  system,  under  which  Canterbury  had  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  provinces  of  New  Zealand.  The  scheme 
was  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  or  it  would  have  been  a  still 
greater  success. 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  LouiB  said  that  India  had  become  a  great 
colonising  country.  Its  system  gave  protection  to  emigrants  whose 
interests  were  watched  over  by  the  Government ;  and  in  many 
colonies  like  Mauritius  they  were,  at  the  end  of  their  engagements 
as  labourers,  given  land  to  settle  on,  of  which  they  became  the 
proprietors. 

Mr.  B.  B.  B.  Clayton  (Queensland)  suggested  that  the  Agente- 
General  should  present  the  Board  Schools  of  England  with  maps 
qf  their  Colonies,  and  so  familiarise  the  children  with  the  geography 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Frank  Debenham  was  in  favour  of  the  whole  question 
being  thoroughly  ventilated.  Individual  enterprise,  and  the  self- 
rehance  of  the  settlers,  were  very  necessary  to  success. 

Mr.  Arthub  Clayden  said  that  the  success  of  "Wakefield's 
colonisation  scheme  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the 
progress  of  New  Zealand.  He  considered  tlie  lecturer's  scheme 
bristled  with  diflnculties,  and  trusted  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
might  be  able  to  introduce  some  great  system  of  colonisation. 

The  Chaieman  (Mr.  Frederick  Dutton)  was  not  in  favour  of  any 
cut  and  dried  system,  though  a  certain  amount  of  method  in  the 
way  of  preparation  was  certainly  essential.  He  approved  of  gentle- 
men's sons  being  trained  for  Colonial  life,  as  is  done  with  excellent 
results  at  the  Hollesley  Bay  College. 

The  Header  of  the  Paper  (Bev.  A.  Homier)  having  replied  to  the 
various  criticisms,  the  proceedings  concluded  with  the  usual  vote" 
of  thanks. 


SECOND  oedinahy  general  meeting. 

The  Second  OrSinnry  General  Menting  ot  the  Session  WttS  bold  nt 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Miti'opolo,  on  Tuosday,  December  0, 
1898,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa  "  was 
read  by  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D. 

The  Right  IFon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a.  member  of  the 
Council  of  tlie  Institute,  preRided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Ia§t  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  wn.s  n.nnoiinced  that  since  that  Mucting  14  Fdlaw| 
Lad  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  7  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Arthur  A.  All^a.  tlnithulf  Oreituir.  Arthur  Ltnet  Boberls,  John  Slieer,  Hon, 
IT.  /■.  D.  S>nifh.  M.P..  Jvhn  W.  Stephtm.  Waller  G.  White. 

Non- Resident  FellowH : 

AlbiTlJ.  Chalmers.  M.D..F.Ii.C.S.  {Gold  Ccatt  Coloni/),  Tlwniu  J.  BUtM 
(Sierra  Lcoim].  ATchiMil  MtKuniit.  M.D..  M.Ii.V.S.K.  {Nati'H,  Lionel  Olivfr 
{Burma],  J.  i^ercy  Smurtt  {Ni'jer),  Ber,  E.  B,  Thamai  (Brilish  Hondvmi), 
James  W.  Wihun  {Brithh  Nurlh  Borneo], 

It  wa.s  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books. 
maps.  Sic,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  o(  the 
Colonies  and  India.  Societies,  and  pubho  bodius  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institnto  and 
others. 

The  CiiAtRMAS  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Hillier, 
whoso  long  experience  in  South  Africa  specially  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  matter  he  will  lay  before  you. 

Dr.  A.  I',  Hillier  then  read  his  Paper  on 


THE  KATIVE   RACES  OF   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Before  turning  cscltmiviOy  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  read  to  you  to-night,  I  will  nsk  you  to  glance 
for  a  moment  with  mo  at  the  map  of  Africa,  in  order  that  ws  may 
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MB^iul  oanalves  that  this  coutinRiit.  altbovigh  pre^nunentlf  Iho 
homflOf  tben^TOMKlvarloticscif  tfaenegrorace,  haaftlgo  been  the 
homo  of  other  higher  racoti,  and  of  a  civilisntioa  in  Egjrpt  whidi 
was  old  when  Europo  wax  still  inhabited  by  hordes  of  savages. 
Indftod,  (]uite  apart  from  the  Kgj'ptian,  Lho  Grock  or  the  Boman 
einlieations.  which  may  be  held  to  havo  come  only  slightly  into 
contact  with  the  n^o,  wo  bavc  in  later  centimee  Arabs,  Porttigu«8e, 
Dutch,  English  and  French  alt  founding  gtftt«B  or  Cokxaes  iu 
Abioa  and  all  ludoubtedly  coming  into  BOme  oontaot  with  the  n«i;ro. 
Yet  with  civili.-4atinn  tbns  upon  )iis  borders  from  time  iramomoriftl 
tho  uogTO  has  nsm^ned  uiieiviliEdd— appamntly  almost  nnchanged. 
CiviliBatioQ  in  Africa  is  like  an  embroidered  frinKo  to  Home  sable 
gluin«ni.  It  lines  the  coasts, but  tiic  hcartof  Africa  is  for  the  most 
part  as  savage  to-day  as  if  civilisation  were  an  idle  dream.  Of 
tbs  ftmtaet  which  the  neigro  racA  had  with  tlio  older  oiviliaations  of 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Home  I  have  spoken  guardedly— at  the  same 
time  evidence  even  in  tbi<  last  fuw  years  baa  been  brought  to  light 
wbidi  ekarly  indicates  that  the  habitat  of  these  negroid  races  was 
in  prehistoric  and  narly  historic  times  much  wider  than  it  is  to-day. 
In  Fraiicw  and  Malta  preliiatoric  evidence  of  the  negro  at  a  very 
early  date  has  been  found ;  during  lustoric  times  in  the  Dynasties 
of  Egypt  tliero  are  traces  of  hJin ;  and  now  in  the  very  lutei?t 
an^ltwological  disooveriea  in  Egypt  among  tho«o  wonderful  tombs 
of  the  predynastio  period—to  which  an  antiquity  of  at  leagt  5,000 
years  before  Christ  is  asaignod^unniifitakable  figures  of  the  n^.gr» 
have  been  discovered,  describerl,  and  exhibited  by  Profbssor  Flinders 
Petrie.  Wo  are  thns  lud  to  believe  that  tlio  negro  race  ts  not  a 
yonng  race  upon  the  earth,  that  it  has  not  been  entirely  cut  off 
from  contact  with  higher  progreasive  riicts,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
]at«r  liistorie  times  that  it  has  been  practically  contined  to  C'enUal 
and  Southern  Africa. 


TiiK  Nrokoid  Backs  op  Afbicju 

In  referring  thus  to  the  relationship  between  tbe  negroid  races  of 

Africa  and  civilisation  I  have  iio  desire  to  disparage  the  native.    I 

.leoognise  that  he  is  not  witliout  a  certain  dignity,  and  that  he 

'frequently  displays  noble  human  traits  in  his  character.     But  what 

I  &ni  dtssirousof  making  clear  is  that  in  cou^doring  the  great  negio 

Eftniily  we  must  nettlicr  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  sentiment 

not  rendered  callous  by  indifference,  but  honestly  endeavour  to  seek 

,  meh  facta  as  an>  to  bo  ascertained  with  reference  to  this  strange 
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pGOpIo,  wlio  have  uo  history  and  but  little  knowledge  of  Uieir  own. 
We  English,  pre-eminently  among  European  races,  have  incurred 
great  responsibilities  towards  those  natives,  and  it  h  oor  duty,  by 
the  aid  of  our  Iniowlcdge  of  the  human  race  and  its  possibilities,  to 
endeavour,  without  biiis,  to  uuderstn.iid  them,  and  honourably  to  do 
for  them  what  seems  wisest  and  best  both  in  their  interests  and 
onrs. 

With  regard  to  the  tena  negro,  I  Bitn  naing  it  in  its  wide  ethno- 
logical sense,  and  although  1  recognise  that  it  embraoua  many 
racial  varieties  I  select  the  term  as  the  only  comprehensive  one 
which  can  be  fairly  apphed  to  those  races  found  chiefly  south  of  the 
Sahara  in  Africa  to-day,  who  have  certain  striking  physical  features 
in  common,  and  who  are  invariably  regarded  and  described  as  native 
races  of  Africa.  The  most  important  physical  features  common  to 
these  races,  embraced  provisionally  under  the  wide  term  Negro, 
are  :— 

1.  A  thick  skin  from  black  to  yellowish -brown  in  colour. 

2.  Prominent  facial  bones— including  both  upper  and  lower  jaws 
and  cheek-bones — thick  protruding  hps,  and  a  short  Hat  snub  nose 
deeply  depressed  at  base,  broad  at  extremity  with  dilated  noRtrib, 
and  concave  ridge ;  a  long  and  not  badly  shaped  head,  an  exceed- 
ingly thipk  Kkull,  and  a  somewhat  small  cranial  capacity  or  brain 
accommodation. 

8.  A  growth  of  wool,  in  place  of  hair,  on  the  head  and  other  faiis 
of  the  body. 

With  most  of  these  pecuUarities  all  of  you,  whetlier  you  have 
visited  Africa  or  not,  are  probably  acquainted.  But  in  reference  to 
the  last  it  is  neecesary  to  say  a  few  words.  The  covering  of  the 
head  of  a  Kafir  or  negro  is  usually  described  as  a  rough  shock  of 
wooUy  hair,  and  even  such  well-known  authorities  on  anthropology 
as  the  late  Professor  Huxley  continually  speak  of  the  woolly  hair  of 
the  negro.  Now,  to  be  more  accurate,  this  covering  is  wool-  -wool 
almost  identical  in  laicroscopic  Btruct;u'e  with  what  you  see  on  the 
sheep's  backhand  not  hair.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  P.  A,  lirown, 
who  has  made  it  his  special  study,  shows  conclusively  that,  unlike 
true  hair  and  like  true  wool,  the  negro  (so-oalled)  hair  is  Jiat,  is 
spirally  twisted  or  crisped,  and  has  no  central  dnct,  while  the  nutex 
surface  of  each  fibre  is  covered  with  numerous  rough-pointed  fila- 
ments adhering  loosely  to  the  shaft,  by  virtue  of  which  peculinritiea 
"  the  negro  pile  wilt  felt  like  wool,  whereas  true  hair  cannot  be 
felled."  Nevertheless,  in  a  tropical  climate  wool  has  advantages 
over  hair,  for  it  iu  a  wonderful  non-conductor  of  beat,  and  therefore 
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a  beiitt  protection  K^nst  (be  snti.  The  Qegnnd  imm  «ajoy  »  ooo- 
ndenUfl  tbongh  not  oompleta  immnnitjr  ficm  the  dZseases  so  fatal 
to  Kuropeuis  in  the  tropics,  socb  as  malaria  and  dygontray,  bat  they 
are  liable  to  ^irulcjit  atta^^ks  of  other  infections  diseases  oonimon  in 
temperate  latitudes,  such  as  uHuiuniptton  (tiiborcoloBis),  e^Kcially 
when  dwelling  in  Knroiw-an  towns, 

la  South  Africa  th«  tbn'e  vari<tuea  of  natiTe  race  known  to 
Enropcans  from  the  earli^t  days  of  oc^nisation  arc  iho  Hottentots, 
Buiihiii«n,  and  the  variouii  Bantu  or  Kafir  tribes.  They  diHor 
widely  and  materially  from  one  another,  and  alxo  from  tlie  tj-pical 
nvgroof  the  W<^Kt  Con»tof  Africa.  Still  they  all  have  etomc  negroid 
ebaractent  iu  common,  and  arc  undoubted  varieties  of  the  iMgro 
fomily. 

To  take  these  native  tribes  is  the  order  of  tfa«ir  introduction  to 
the  I>at«b  aod  Eoglisli  wttl«rs  io  Boutb  Africa  we  will  begin 
fdth 

H0TTESTOT8. 

TheTTottentolt. — Uofltwritcmavcr,  andtherpiscertauily  considcr- 
ahlG  eridenoe  to  show,  that  the  Uott«Dtot8  and  niiRlmien,  io  whom, 
■8  we  shall  se^,  tho  Hottentots  are  closely  allied,  ba\'o  been  in- 
habitants of  Hfluth-We^era  Africa  from  a  v^ry  remote  period. 
When  first  discovered,  in  the  fifteenth  oenltiiy,  by  Portugueise  navi- 
gatofv,  who  bestowed  on  this  people  the  name  Hottentot,  they 
occupied  the  Cape  peninsula  and  surrounding  country.  In  later 
years,  when  the  Dutch  stcttlcment  was  founded  by  Surgeon,  after- 
ward-i  Couimandaut,  Van  Biebcck  at  the  Cape,  the  Hottentots  wore 
not  only  a  source  of  coni>idiTable  tronble  to  the  early  settlers,  but 
were  themselves  iM^ing  pressed  upon  to  the  north  ami  east  by  the 
encroaehiug  Kafir  or  Bantu  Iribfe^.  Carpful  records  were  kept  by 
Van  Bicbeck,  and  a  couple  of  qoainl  extracts  from  his  Diary  during 
1(V>9,  the  ^^th  year  of  oceupaUon,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what 
dangerous  iwighbonrs  these  Hottentots  were,  utd  what  ansious, 
troubled  tbnea  (lie  early  settlers  had.  On  May  20,  l&fiO,  Van 
Kiebeck  writes  in  his  Journal  as  follows : — 


We  see  that  the  Cacpnuinii  (an  old  Dul^h  urord  applied  10  ihe  Hollen- 
totii)  arc  not  to  be  won  by  kiadness,  And  that  the;  threaten  to  kill  all  out 
calll«  belore  they  1«*t<i  off.  and  to  kill  all  who  try  to  prcvmt  tbem. 

Eva  (a  Hottentot  girl,  whoaded  as  Interpreter)  alcne  stays  in  the  Com- 
mander's hotiKC,  and,  («eiiifi  and  bearing  all  Ibe  preparations  that  are 
inade^for,  undtrslaniUng  Dutch  well,  they  are  not  to  be  concealed  frcm 
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hex — iht  Mam*  much  i1oj«olud.  .  .  .  W«  assuieil  hor.  .  .  we  IuhI  now 
boni9  tho  inMlcncu  of  tb^  Cai>pmtiii8  too  iong,  anA  hni  «v«n  on  Sundftf 
iMt  nMiuesleil  theiu  t.hrniieh  her  la  mnku  pi-uca.  whic^U  tlicT  not  only 
would  nnt  iu:uept,  but  hiiil  benidcn  rnioltj  iiinrdcitvid  n  fro«  bnrKlier  In  lfa« 

ftftwuoon,  and,  in  itiiiiition  to  wliat  tlicj'  Iiud  taken  before,  bad  carried  off 
more  tlmn  ^evenly  slioop  mid  fnriy  oattlo:  ii.  tuutlvr  wiiicb  won  mo't  iit- 
pleasiiiK  tti  the  Almiglity,  when  coniuiilteil  hy  sncVi  mnn  a*  tlioy  woi^,  who 
did  not  iinow  Iliiii,  imd  that  (iod  thRrtforu  allowed  lui  not  noly  to  ofler  nil 
poesiblo  rrsistanoo,  bnt  to  do  lliein  all  the  injury  in  mir  power,  in  oT^r 
thftt,  0.6  Ihey  would  not  lie  influenced  by  kiiidiiriut,  tlioy  mijjht  bo  brought 
to  ft  better  imderstandiiis  luid  bebavIoTir  by  force,  to  wMcli  rigbteouH 
cauee  ticid  would  lend  Ilis  support  and  nid. 

Juno  iirit. — Wdl  weuther  as  before,  to  iho  prevention  of  onr  oporatioii*; 
our  people,  who  are  out  agaiiiiBt  the  plimderiii!;  Hottt-ntols,  cn,n  rfToot  no- 
tlking,  neither  can  they  eCfetl  anything  apninat  ii»  ;  thus  during  tlie  whole 
week  thoy  have  been  vainly  trying  to  get  at  our  cuttle,  &nd  wc  hnvo  b^en 
trying  vainly  alio  tu  ^t  at  thvir  pBTsunB ;  but  wo  will  hope  thai  we  uiay 
once  full  in  with  tbciu  in  tine  wuatlier,  and  that  thb  Lord  Ood  will  bo 
with  lis. 


There  we  have  tho  two  raost  etriking  features  of  South  African 
hiatory  in  a  nutshell;  tho  detenoiiintidn  of  tho  European  to  found 
his  Colony  among  the  natives,  nnd  the  crude,  narrow,  hut  litardy 
religious  faith  of  the  oarhest  of  these  European CoIoniBts,  the  Soatb 
African  Bosrs. 

But  let  us  conaitler  the  Hottentot "'  iu  fine  weather," 

The  word  Hottentot  is  a  foreign  term,  and  tho  people  to  whom  it 
is  applied  call  themselves  "  KLoi  Khoin,"  which  means  "  Men  of 
Men."  Tho  Hottentots,  or  "Men  of  Men,"  are  yellowish  brown 
in  colour.  Tlipy  arc  slightly  unilcc  inoiiium  height,  with  small 
hande  and  feet,  a  face  thinner  than  the  Bantu  (ace,  but  with 
high  check-bones  and  prnjeflting  hps.  The  noso  has  the  negroid 
character.  Their  hair^or  strictly  their  wool — is  arranged  in 
curious  isolated  tiJts  over  the  BCalp,  and  in  this  resiioct,  aa  well 
as  in  their  colour,  they  resemble  the  Bushmen, 

The  Hottentots  are,  however,  of  greater  stature  than  tho  Bush- 
men ;  they  apeak  a  distinct,  though  not  disaimilar  language,  and  from 
their  mode  of  Ufe  undoubtedly  occupy  a  higher  position  in  the 
Bcajo  of  hunianity  than  their  wilder  ueighhours.  There  are  eevcrat 
rarietius  of  Hottentot,  tho  most  numerous  being  tho  N'amaquas  and 
the  Korannas,  Ono  physical  fpature  which  they  poesess  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  which  is  alao  shared  to  aomo  extent  by  lite 
Bushmen,  is  n  hollow  hack  and  grent  dovolopmeuts  of  fat  on  tlie 
loner  limbs.    In  some  of  the  Korajina  women  tlii?  fatty  develop* 
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ment  aHanmes  enormoua  proportions.  Now,  with  reference  to  this 
development  in  the  Hottentots  a,nd  Bushmen,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  peculiar  tufted  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  leaves 
bare  spaces  of  scalp  visible,  I  will  offer  you  an  esplanation.  It 
is  theoretical,  and  you  may  estimate  the  value  of  it  as  you 
feel  diaposed ;  nevertheless,  the  physical  features  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  race  have  but  little  interest  unless  we  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  some  comprehension  of  their  true  significance.  I  will  therefore 
submit  to  you  my  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  and  perhaps  it 
may  serve  as  a  subject  for  reflection  until  someone  can  give  you  a 
better  one. 

Soutli  Africa  is  largely  a  barren  country,  especially  the  Houth- 
westem  portion  of  it,  where  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  races  are 
chiefly  found.  It  is  subject,  also,  to  periods  of  prolonged  drought, 
and  consequent  famine  among  men  and  beasts.  At  these  times 
animals  are  frequently  reduced  to  dire  straits  for  food,  and  we  see  in 
the  large,  fat  tail  of  the  Cape  sheep,  as  we  see  in  the  humps  of  the 
dromedary  and  camel,  a  provision  of  nature  to  meet  the  pecuhar 
demands  of  life  in  a  desert  country — in  other  words,  an  adaptation  to 
environment.  These  accumulations  of  fat  are  reserve  stores  of  food 
found  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fauna  of  a  desert  country  where 
great  fluctuations  in  the  food  supply  are  experienced.  The  peculiar 
developments  of  fat  on  the  Hottentots  are,  I  believe,  for  precisely 
the  same  purpose,  and  are  directly  the  outcome  of  a  similar  adapta- 
tion to  environment. 

In  the  same  way  I  believe  the  tufted  head  of  the  Bushman  and 
Hottentot  is  nothing  less  than  a  stalking  cap  provided  by  nature — 
another  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  his  environment,  and 
developed  in  course  of  ages,  like  the  reserve  stores  of  fat,  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection.  The  Bushman  has  neither  flocks  nor 
cultivated  land — he  travels  about  with  the  herds  of  game  and  preys 
upon  them.  Armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  be  has  to  be  a  clever 
stalker,  and  no  one  who  has  noticed  the  brown  head,  dotted  over 
with  woolly  tufts,  in  its  natural  surroundings  will  fail  to  notice  the 
resemblance  between  the  two.  The  colour  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Yeld,  and  the  hair  tufts  are  an  exact  imitation,  on  & 
small  scale,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Karoo  hush,  which  occurs  in 
the  shape  of  isolated  tufts  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is 
itself  a  small  tufted  shrub.  Peering  out  from  among  these  bushes, 
or  from  behind  an  antheap,  the  brown  dotted  head  is  scarcely  visible, 
where  the  black,  thick  pile  of  wool  of  a  Bantu  or  Kafir  would  be 
readily  seen.    But  the  Bantu  have  flocks  and  herds  and  cultivate 
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tlio  gmund,  whereas  the  liashman  ia  a  hunter  pure  nnd  simple; 
benco  tlic  greater  value  to  him  of  this  natural  stnllting  cap. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  tho  Hnttontot,  there  can  be  littlo 
doubt  that  he  is  closely  allied  to  the  Duabman.  The  physical 
features  already  referreil  to,  common  to  both  races,  aro  bo  striking 
as  to  be  incapuble  of  esplaiiation  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  thnt 
of  at  least  a  partially  common  origin.  Hahn  maintains  them  to  be 
divisions  of  the  same  race.  The  philological  researches  of  Dr.  Bleek, 
showing  a  similarity  in  the  Hottentot  langange  with  tlie  Coptic, 
Biiggest  a  kinship  with  the  olJ  Egyptians,  and  it  hae  been 
suggested  that  the  Hottentots  are  the  result  of  the  intermingling  of 
some  Coptic  or  other  North  African  race  with  the  Bushmen.  The 
Bushmen  were,  as  we  shall  eee,  scattered  over  the  borders  of  the 
Libyan  deserts  even  m  historic  times,  anrt  have  therefore  been  In 
contact  witlt  the  old  Egyptian  race  possibly  fa'om  a  remote  period. 

Tho  Hottentots,  when  lirst  known  to  Europeans,  possessed  horned 
cattle  and  the  fat-tailed  Cape  sheep,  in  which  the  tail  weighs  sis  to 
seven  pounds.  They  lived  in  small  comnmnities  in  kraals  or 
villages.  The  kraal  is  a  collection  of  huts,  and  the  Hottentot  hut 
was  a  poor  hovel  of  wickerwork,  covered  with  reed  and  grass  mate. 
They  sometimes  cook  their  food,  but  not  always,  and  they  do  not 
despiiKe  carrion.  Tho  lowest  nf  tho  Hottentot  tribes  were  those 
living  on  the  sea  shore  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  aub- 
siated  chitilly  on  shell -fish,  and  probably  founded  those  shell  mounds 
which  are  found  buried  to-day  benoalh  sand  and  hush,  and  which 
are,  in  many  instanees,  of  considerable  age.  The  Hottentot 
language,  which  is  totally  different  In  conKtniction  from  other  South 
African  languages,  has — as  I  have  said,  according  to  Dr.  Bleek— ita 
nearest  relations  in  North  Africa.  It  is  ntill  apoken  by  about 
20,000  Namaquas  and  Korannas,  but  the  bulk  of  tlio  race  to-day 
spoak  Dutch.  Many  within  tlio  Colony  are  the  descendants  of 
slaves,  and  the  whole  race  has  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
Dutch  farmers  who  first  settled  in  tlie  wcsteni  districts  of  the 
Colony,  that  tlie  Hottentot  language  has  practically  died  out  amongst 
them,  while  they  have  largely  adopted  European  dress. 

Although  the  owners  of  herds,  the  Hottentots  knew  nothing  of 
aKricuUure,  and  depended  entirely  for  vegetable  food  on  vrild  roots 
and  fruits.  They  were  in  this  respect  intermediate  between  the 
Bushmen  and  Bantu  tribes,  although  they  have  no  blood  relation- 
ship to  the  latter,  and  if  they  owe  a  slightly  higher  mode  of  life  than 
that  of  the  Bushmen  to  any  racial  element,  it  is,  as  already  etated. 
probably  due  to  eome  North  African  strain. 
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Their  dress  was  miLde  of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  otli^r  Animals. 
The  sitins  were  sewn  ititn  kurosses  tir  r\igs,  u^eil  iLt  uight  and  in  cold 
weather,  Uii'owii  aside  during  the  day  when  wanii.  Theirheadswere 
adorned  with  bitE  of  copper  and  shelU-,  leopante'  teeth,  and  any 
glittering  oriiaiU(.'iit8  they  cunld  obtain.  They  rubheil  fat  on  their 
bodies.  Their  weaponH  were  bows  and  arroWB — the  latter  ocua- 
sionally  poisoiiwl— cluij-heii(ied  sticks,  or  knobkerries,  tor  throw- 
ing, and  tuisegais  (spears).  They  had  somo  knowledge  of  smelling 
iron,  but  never  used  the  copper  which  is  abunditnt  in  Namaqualand 
for  anything  but  ornaments.  They  still  manufacture  a  certain  beer, 
or  intoxicating  drink,  from  wild  honey,  though  this  is  never  ve^ry 
intaxicating,  and  only  occa.^ioually  uhtuiued ;  and  they  smoke 
Dacha,  »  kmd  of  wild  hemp,  identical  with  the  "Bhang"  of 
India,  the  "Hashish"  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  "  Cnnnabis  Indica  " 
of  the  British  Fharmacopceia.  In  its  effects  it  is  like  opium,  but 
causes  more  mental  excitement  in  the  earlier  stages  of  narcotism. 

They  believe  iii  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  hut  have  nodcflnitu  idea 
about  a  God,  flJtboiigh  a  form  of  ancestor- worship  eiists. 

They  are  a  merry,  iight-hearted  race,  fond  of  dancing  and  feasting 
— when  opiwctimity  offers.  Whilo  food  lasts  tbcrw  ia  neither 
anxiety  nor  grief,  iior  thought  for  the  morrow. 

Thoy  practise  polygamy,  and  purcliase  theirwives  for  a  few  cattle, 
which  are,  however,  usually  Blaio  nt  the  wedding.  They  are  in- 
capable of  prolonged  thought,  and  when  £rat  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  could  not  count  beyond  ten. 

Each  kraal  or  ^-illage  had  tts  hereditary  chief  with  limited  powcre, 
but  there  was  no  great  tribal  chief,  hence  then-  speedy  downfall 
before  tlio  more  highly  organised  Bantu  tribes.  Justice  was 
administered  by  a  court  consisting  of  all  the  men  of  the  kraal. 


BUSHUEX. 

The  Bushmen  are  a  race  of  pigioieB,  about  four  feet  in  hdght. 
They  are  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  with  tufted  wool  on  the  scalp, 
bright,  sjiarUIing  eye,*,  high  cJieek-bones,  and  small  feet  and  hands. 
They  resemble  the  Hottentots,  as  already  pointed  out,  in  many 
respects,  but  between  the  two  races  an  inveterate  hostility  con- 
st&ntly  existed.  Yet  a  clan  of  Hottentots  would  souietimea  have  a 
party  of  Bushmen  attached  to  it.  Mr.  ti.  M.  TheiJ,  the  industrious 
South  African  historian,  to  whoui  South  Africans  now  and  for 
generations  to  come  will  be  indebted,  writes  of  the  relationship 
between  them  as  being  "  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty.    The  Bushmen 
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gave  notice  of  appmacLmg  on^miefl,  and  abstained  from  plundo 
thait  allies ;  tlie  liuttentotH  pitivonted  thotn  from  starving  when 
game  waa  not  to  be  bad.  ^Vitb  theao  exceptions,  the  Busliman's 
hand  was  agsiingt  every  man,  and  every  man'i;  hiind  ft^'ainst  htm." 

Tlio  Biisiimtin,  attliough  chiefly  to-dayfouud  in  the  desette  of  the 
south-west,  has  n  much  wider  distribution  than  the  Hottentot. 
Ho  e^iated  throughout  the  Chjio  Colony  when  fxr«l  colonised,  li\itig 
in  the  mountains  and  iiloofbi ;  and  hct  n'aa  met  in  Inrge  utimborii  by 
Stanley  on  bi^  Central  Alrican  march,  where  ho  descrik<s  tlio 
pigmies  as  haying  a  relationship  to  tbo  higher  native  races  eJmilac 
to  that  which  once  existed  with  the  Hotte)itots,  There  is  little 
doubt  also  that  the  Bushmen  itelong  to  the  same  race  as  the  pi.^iitici 
deBcrlbed  by  tho  Greek  historian  llerodotaa  as  "  found  beyond  the 
Libyan  deserts." 

The  BuslmjcD  are  clasaod  with  the  Australian  aborigines  as  Uio 
lowest  races  in  the  human  scale,  and  [lie  cranial  capacity,  which  is 
about  equal  in  these  two  races,  is  lower  than  in  any  others. 

The  Buabmen  are  a  race  of  hnntcrs,  and  tbey  live  oaseutlally  tlis 
same  life  as  the  Cave  men  of  Europe  once  lived.  They  possess 
neither  Hocks  nor  herds,  nor  do  they  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
ate  dependent  for  food  on  the  game  tliey  Idll,  the  carrion  they  find, 
and  the  wild  roots  and  fruits  of  the  bush  and  the  desert.  They  are 
nomads,  and  follow  the  large  herds  of  game  in  their  migration  just 
like  any  other  carnivorous  animal.  Their  habitations  are  of  the 
Oiiideat,  being  little  more  anhstantial  thdu  the  nests  of  the  gorilla 
and  the  cbin1pan7.ee.  They  live  in  caves  covered  with  a  few 
branches,  in  a  circle  of  thorn  trees  covered  with  sldna,  or  in  holes 
in  the  ground  sholterGd  by  a  few  atiolcs  and  atones,  and  covered  with 
I  sliin,  "  A  little  grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  formed  a  bed,  and, 
Htbough  it  was  not  much  krger  than  the  nest  of  an  ostrich,  a 
whole  family  would  manage  to  lie  down  in  it."  The  Bushmen  have  a 
sense  of  direction  and  locality  in  the  veld  almost  equal  to  that  of 
animals,  and  powers  of  vision  and  obaiirvation  wliiL-h  make  them 
wonderful  hunters  and  traclters.  These  little  folk  are  capable  of 
enduring  long  fasts,  and  make  up  for  it  whenever  they  get  the 
chance  by  gorging  themselves  with  meat.  They  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  and  seldom  presen'e  meat  for  future  use  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  Their  weapons  are  short  wooden  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  bono  and  dipped  in  poison.  Tho  poison  is 
obtained  from  snalfus,  from  a  species  of  caterpillar,  and  also  from 
plants.  They  make  pita  for  entrapping  game,  and  iUso  conceal 
poisoned  staltoB  in  the  game  paths  and  near  fountains.    They  have 
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ft  eUrUw  lanfraagn  witli  a  number  of  clicks  m  it ;  it  oontaitia  no 
irord  foe  any  nomber  higher  Uiitn  tliruij,  uij'thlng  koyond  that 
being  (kat.-ribcd  as  n  great  many.  The  language  iii  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Kottentnts,  though  the  %vo  langua^s  have  clicks  luid 
other  elements  in  common.  The  rearing  of  outtlu  by  the  liolt^iittot 
pUces  him  ou  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Biishman.  but,  carious 
to  relate,  this  little  race— an  if  to  establish  its  cUim  to  humanity — ■ 
tms  H  rude  liiiowledge  of  art.  On  the  walls  of  caves  and  the  rocky 
laces  of  a  cliiJ',  or  ou  stones  round  some  fountain,  rouj^h  figun-s  (^ 
anintaU  nud  men  are  cut.  In  some  instances  these  arc  culouredi 
and  the  colours  remain  unohiitiged  on  tho  rooka  for  many  yeara. 
Tho  BuHbmen  have  one  of  two  wives  as  a  nUe,  and  sre  entirely 
independent,  recognising  no  chivfu. 

I  have  already  compared  the  Bushmen  to  the  Cavo  dwellers,  men 
of  the  pulipolithic  or  srarly  stone  age  in  Europe.  Stone  implcmontB 
of  ahuoiit  precisely  thu  same  dtsijias,  including  scraptT.i,  arrow- 
heads and  knives,  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Bush- 
men dwellings,  and  although  the  round  digging  stone — a  circular 
stone  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  is  used  for  weighting  a 
pointed  stick  in  digging  up  roots— is  almost  tho  only  stone  imple- 
Qent  in  use  among  them  to-day,  there  is  little  doubt   that  they 

^VBcd  atone  iirrow-heads  at  a  comparatively  rec«nt  date.  Excel- 
lently shaped  stone  arrow -beads— of  whicli  I  have  specimens  in 
my  possession,  and  of  which  I  shall  show  you  a  photograph- have 
been  discovered  round  the  margin  of  esiating  vleys,  or  swamps,  and 
in  other  deposits  of  recent  origin,  which  render  their  comparatively 

[  modem  date  almost  certain.  In  addition  to  these  stone  implements 
Bthers  of  older  pHtterii  and  remote  antiquity  are  also  found  in  tho 
drift  of  South  African  rivers.  1  havu  given  an  account  elsewhere 
of  soDiu  of  these  paheolithic  implements  in  South  Africa,  and  tbo 
deposits  in  which  they  were  found.  I  believo  their  antiquity  to 
be  at  least  as  great  aa  that  of  the  river  drift  implements  in 
Europe ;  and  loolfing  to  the  fact  that  some  stone  implements  are 
Gvca  yot  in  n.'^e  among  the  Bushmen,  I  think  it  quite  probiible  that 
tiiia,  the  lowest  of  living  human  races,  is  descended  from  the  Houtli 
African  palieolitbic  men.  Moreover,  what  I  have  already  observed 
with  regard  to  the  adaptation  to  environment,  aa  evidenced  in  tho 
fatty  developments  of  tho  Eorannas  nnd  tho  tufted  wool  in  both 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  would,  if  this  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  phenomena  be  accurate,  argue  that  the  Bu.shman 
in  the  true  aborigino.l  iiiliabitaut  of  south-western  Africa,  and  that 
he  lias  been  there  from  a  very  remote  period  of  time ;    for  tbe 
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natofnl  aelectino  which  would  lead  to  tbe  devolopmeut  of 
peoidiaiities  could  only  operate  to  this  extent  during  a  vdrjr 
period.  The  relation  of  the  Unshmen  to  the  t;tone  age  in  Afriea 
is  an  extensive  subject  on  which  I  must  not  attempt  to  say  mora 
here.  It  is,  however,  full  of  human  intereet  for  all  of  UR,  Uud  I 
draw  j'oor  attention  to  it  in  passing. 

Kafirs  or  Bastu  Teibes. 

The  San(«.— The  last  and  moat  important  race  which  wo  havo  to 
consider  ia  the  Bantu.  Thia  is  a  genetic  name  given  to  all  the  Kafir 
and  Zulu  tribes  of  South  and  Central  Africa,  The  word  Bantu  is 
of  nativo  origin,  and  uioanB  x'eople.  Tlie  Bautn  vary  from  black  to 
hrown  in  colour,  and  are  much  more  like  tlie  typical  West  Coast 
negro  in  appearance  than  either  the  Bushman  or  the  Hottentot. 
The  hair  ia  not  tufted  aa  in  these  races,  but  ia  a  closely  packed  mass 
of  thick  black  wool. 

Keverthoiess,  between  the  negro  of  the  West  Coast  and  the  Kafir 
or  Bantu  a  considerable  diSerenoe  exists.  The  Bantu  tribes  I 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  an  intermingling  of  a  Libyan  or  Arab 
race  with  the  typical  negro  of  the  West  Coast.  The  negroid  ele- 
inpiit  undoubttdty  predominates,  especiaUy  in  the  common  people, 
but  the  nose  is  more  prominent,  the  cast  of  face  iiigher  than  in  the 
pure  negro,  and  in  the  famihes  of  the  chiefs  the  features  are  often 
almost  aijuilinc.  The  Bantu  are  certainly  finer  in  appearance  and 
more  dignified  in  manner. 

In  South  Africa  these  tribes  form  three  distinct  groups ;  the 
tribes  of  the  coast,  the  mountains,  and  the  interior.  As  these 
regions  have  different  physical  characters  and  chmates,  so  do  their 
Bantu  inhabitants  vary  in  character  and  even  language.  There  ia 
RS  much  difference  between  a  Zulu  of  the  coast  and  a  Bechuana  of 
the  interior  as  between  an  Kughshman  and  an  Italian.  The  coast 
tribes  are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name,  but  they  include  auch 
well-known  peoples  as  the  Amakosa,  Amatembu,  Ajuapondo,  and 
Amazulu.  They  live  in  the  country  south  of  Dulagoa  Bay,  lying 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  extending  through  Natal 
and  into  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Most  of  these 
tribes  derive  their  titles  from  the  name  of  their  first  great  chief  or 
founder  ;  thus  the  Amakosa  are  they  of  Koaa  ;  the  Amatem!)u  they 
of  Tombu,  The  coast  tribes  are  physically  a  fine,  tall,  stalwart 
race  of  warriors,  and  their  history  is  one  long  succession  of  fierce 
tribal  fights  and  the  establishment  of  ntmierona  petty  tyrannies. 
As  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  gradually  pushed  out 
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beyonil  tlio  territories  of  tlio  Hottentots  fnid  Bii^liiuoii,  who  wE^re 

retreatiuj:;  wcBtnaid  be(oro  the  eDcroacbing  Bantu,  the  colouistii 
came  into  contact  and  into  coniliot  with  these  fierce  and  haughty 
Kafii  clans.  From  that  time  to  this  we  have  hitd  contlntioiis  wars 
with  them,  and  none  of  ub  in  our  time  are  liltely  to  forget  either  the 
Zulu  or  the  Matabele  campaigns.  The  Matabele,  although  situated 
to-daf  in  the  interior,  are  a  true  coast  tribe,  being  an  otTshoot  of 
the  Zulu  nation.  The  coast  tribes  are  a  strong  aggressive  people, 
and  at  the  time  of  tho  Dutcli  settlement  in  Soullt  Africa  were 
invaderf!  making  their  way  down  tlie  east  coaat.  I  served  in  the 
Gaika-Galecka  campaign  in  1879,  and  thus  had  personal  oppor- 
tiuiity  of  observing  the  iudomiluble  courage  which  these  niun 
showed  against  superior  force.  On  the  inner  slopca  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  running  parallel  with  the  coaat  are  found  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  of  these  the  nio^t  important  are  the  Hwaxis 
and  the  Basutos.  Baautobmd  is  !i  magnificent  mountainous 
country,  the  Switzerland  of  South  Africa.  Its  valleys  are  well 
vatered.  fertile,  fuad  thickly  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  most  prosperous  of  the  Bantu  tribes. 

Further  inland  n>re  the  interior  plateaus  of  South  Africa  and  the 
interior  Bantu  tribes — such  as  the  Batlapin,  the  Baraloug,  and  the 
BaJtwena,  all  of  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  term  Bechuana. 
To  the  north  again  are  innumerable  branches  of  the  great  Bantu 
funily-  —through  Rhodesia,  in  British  Central  Africa,  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate,  up  almat^t  to  Fashoda,  the  Bantu  tribes  are  found,  all 
with  physical  features  in  comtnon,  and  all  from  the  Congo  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  speaking,  with  dialectic  differences,  jiraetically  the  same 
language.    For  example,  take  the  following  words : — 


Enelisli 

ADiakosa  (Const  B^Hr) 

Bechuaua 

Delaeoa  BiLj' 

Bwalieli 

Beef 

inyama 

nama 

ioyahmo 

yamo 

Three 

Matatn 

ma.raru 

niftdato. 

The  Bantu  limguagc,  when  nncorrupted  by  Hottentot  olioks, 
is  euphonious,  and  has  a  certain  alliterative  concord  consisting  in 
the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  letters  at  the  beginning  of  many 
words  in  the  same  sentence.  The  following  sentence  will  illustrate 
tills :— 

"  My  sins  arc  many ;  they  possess  the  heart  until  there  is  no 
forgiveness," 

"  Izano  zani  zininze  zihleli  entheiweni  sdde,  zingato  nakuxolelwa." 

This  alhteration  ia  due  to  the  system  of  inflection  by  prefixes 
instead  of  by  the  terminations  of  the  word,  and  has  a  curious 
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mnaical  effect  on  Itatitn  spt'ccli.    The  last  woril  has  a  click  in  it 
and  is  a  Hottentot  Borrnption, 

The  intermmgling  of  the  Dantu  and  the  Hottentot  has  gone  on 
to  a  considerable  estont  wliereYer  the  two  races  have  come  into 
contact.    ThuB  among  llio  Aniakosa  in  the  coast  tribes  is  a  strain 
of  Hottentot  blood,  and  among  the  Batlapiu  of  Beohuanalaml  is  n 
still  larger  mixture  of  the  Koranna  Hottentot.     This  inter- breeding 
ivith  the  Hottentots  has  modified  the  language  by  introducing  clicks 
and  other  corruptions  into  it,  and  alRO  modified  the  colour  of  many 
Kafirs  to  a  light  brown.     The  dwellings  of  the  liantii  are  usually 
rounded,  well-maile  huts  of  branches  thatched  with  straw— tliey 
vary  somewhat  in  different  tribes,  some  having  a  sort  of  small 
verandah,  others  having  an  enclosure  of  reeda  in  front  of  the  door, 
which  forms  an  escelltnt  roofless  ante-room,  where  cooUing  and 
eating  can  ho  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
some  shelter  from  the  wind  and  sun  is  obtained.    The  hnts  are 
collected  in  vilkges  or  kraals,  and  are  variously  situated,  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  among  the  &lashonaa  they  are  perched  on  hills  and  rocky 
fastnesses,  which  afford  some  sort  of  security  against  the  raids  of 
their  implacable  foes  the  Matabele.     Di  other  cases  they  are  in 
open  fertile  valleys.     Among  the  Bechuana  and  other  interior  tribes 
a  bettur  class  of  hut,  with  perpendicular  walls  containing  one  central 
circular  room  and  several  outside  apartments,  ia  also  found,  and 
those  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  courtyarii,  inclosed  with  a  sort 
of  wooden  stockade.    Those  snperior  dwellings  are  e«denoe,  of  what 
is  no  doubt  the  case,  viz.  that  the  interior  tribes  are  more  advanced 
in  Kaiita  hnndioratt  than  the  coast  tribes.     The  latter  are,  however, 
a  physically  finer  and  a  braver  race.    The  weapons  of  the  Dantu 
are  assegais  (spears),  long  for  throwing,  and  short  for  stabbing  nl 
close  quarters.     They  also  cany  a  shield  and  kerries,  or  clubbed 
sticks.     They  have  considerable   knowledge   of   the   arts   of  iron 
smelting  and   moulding,  pottery,  and   wood-carving.     The    tribal 
organisation  amtmg  the  Bantu  is   considerable.     Each    tribe  ia 
presided  over  by  a  great  chief,  with  petty  chiefs  ruling  divisions  of 
the  tribe  under  him.     The  great  chief  usually  cornea  of  an  aueient 
stock,  and  all  the  ofl'sboots  of  his  family  are  of  aristocratic  rank, 
more  or  less  exempt  from  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
commonalty. 

The  common  people  aro  theoretically  the  property  of  the  nitere, 
and  an  otTonoe  against  their  persons  is  atoned  for  by  a  tine  to  the 
chief.    The  chief  has  a  body  of  councillors  around  him,  and  witb^ 
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them  he  both  makes  the  law  and  administers  it.  From  the  courts 
of  the  petty  chiefs  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  great  chief.  The  only 
punishmenta  ore  fines  and  death.  The  Eafir  dress  is  made  of 
skms.  For  the  chiefs  the  sliin  of  the  leopard  was  reserved ;  the 
siin  of  all  other  animals  might  be  used  by  the  people.  These 
skin  mantles  are  now  largely  replaced  among  the  Colonial  Kafirs 
by  European  blankets.  Ornaments  of  shells,  teeth,  and  beads 
strung  on  strips  of  skin  are  worn  in  the  hair  and  on  the  body  by 
both  sexes.  Homed  cattle  are  the  wealth  of  a  Eafir,  and  tending 
them  is  the  only  labour  the  warrior  thinks  worthy  of  a  man.  They 
are  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  pastoral  people,  but  the  women  do 
the  heavy  hoeing  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  men  milk  the  cows. 
Manual  labour  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  women,  the  Kafir 
maintaining  that  fighting  and  robbery  are  the  only  fit  occupations 
for  a  gentleman. 

The  Bantu  have  a  superstitious  belief  in  departed  spirits  and 
other  occult  agencies— chiefly  evil— whom  they  seek  to  propitiate 
by  sacrifices.  The  spirits  of  great  departed  chiefs  are  believed  to 
possess  great  powers,  and  are  thus  frequently  sacrificed  to.  The  de- 
tection of  sO'Calied  witchcraft  ia  practised  by  a  host  of  ^tch 
doctors,  both  male  and  female,  in  a  most  diabolical  manner,  and  is 
the  cause  of  great  cruelty  and  injustice.  Any  one  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  witchcraft  has  his  property  confiscated  to  the  chief, 
and  is  put  to  death  by  torture,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to 
acquire  wealth,  his  life  and  property  are  in  danger. 

Wives  are  purchased  with  cattle,  and  vary  in  number  according  to 
the  buying  powers  of  the  purchaser.  The  warrior  was,  however,  not 
always  entirely  dependent  on  purchase  for  obtaining  his  wives,  for, 
during  the  continuous  inter-tribal  fights  which  went  on  previous  to 
European  occupation  the  women  of  the  vanquished  were  invari- 
ably carried  off  by  the  victors  and  became  the  wives  of  their 
masters.  This  was  continually  the  fate  of  the  Hottentot  clans  in 
the  earlier  days,  and  this  practice  was  carried  on  by  the  Matabele 
systematically  until  the  time  of  their  downfall  before  the  pioneer 
forces  of  Dr.  Jameson,  who  by  their  victory  put  an  end  to  one  of 
the  most  iniquitous  and  blood-thirsty  tyrannies  that  has  ever  existed 
even  in  Africa. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  length  it  is  impossible  to" 
consider  fully  all  that  appertains  to  the  origin,  history,  manners, 
habits,  customs  and  beliefs  of  these  native  races,  but  I  hope  that, 
without  wearying  you,  I  have  said  enough  to  bring  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  these  people  and  their  life  in  a  natural  state  before  yoU( 
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and  in  describing  this  life  I  hnve  purposdy  as  fur  as  possible  <lfl- 
sccibed  it  freyioiiB  to  its  being  tLff^of^d  by  culonial  aduiiuistraiion. 

Native  Policy. 

The  qaeation  which  now  ariBes,  and  -wliich  is  of  the  greatest  in* 
terest  and  importance  to  na  as  Uritish  eubjecte,  is^ 

Has  the  otfecl  of  British  colonisation  in  South  Africa  upon  the 
native  races  been  for  stood  or  for  BTil  ? 

In  America,  in  Auati-aha,  and  in  New  Zealand  the  history  at 
the  native  races  is  n.  sad  one  ;  tliey  have  dwindled  away  and  ara 
dying  out  before  eiviliaation.  In  South  Africa  no  such  pathetic 
spectacle  presents  itsolf.  The  native  races  umler  British  rule  have 
increased,  atid  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  also  in  peace  ani 
prosperity.  Broadly  to-day  the  effect  of  colonisation  niny  be  said 
to  be— 

1,  The  BUppressiou  of  slavery. 

2.  The  destruction  of  petty  tribal  tyrannies,  the  very  principle  of 
whose  existence  was  the  robbery,  slavery  and  destruction  of  their 
weaker  neigh  bo  iirs. 

8.  Tlie  gradual  conversion  of  the  native  to  the  belief  that  liumau 
labour  is  not  without  its  dignity  for  men  as  well  as  women. 

i.  The  establishment  of  tribunals  uninfluenced  by  the  joggling 
knavery  of  the  witch  doctor,  where  justice  alike  for  the  rich  and  tha 
poor,  for  the  chief  and  the  follower,  may  be  obtained. 

These  effects  constitute  forces  for  the  great,  the  increasing,  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  they  are  an  honour  to  British 
oolonisatioa  and  British  rule.  But,  to  be  honest,  let  us  ask  our- 
aelvea  if  we  have  done  these  people  no  evil  ?  Eemember,  we  have 
taken  their  country,  we  have  conquered  them,  made  ourselves  their 
rulers:  we  owe  them  some  recompense.  And,  to  be  frank,  we 
must  admit  that  our  good  is  not  without  some  admixture  of  evil. 
That  the  good  transcends  the  evil,  that  it  far  more  titan  justifies 
our  conquest,  I  believe,  still  it  behoves  us  to  reduce  the  evils  of 
civilisation  among  the  natives  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

Nati\'e  Liquor  Traffic. 

The  liqaor  traffic  among  the  African  natives  I  believe  to  be  ftn 
evil  and  a  great  one.  Unchecked  by  legislation,  this  traffic,  whether 
in  the  bands  of  British  or  other  merchants,  assumes  large  proportions. 
For  the  credit  of  our  race  be  it  said  that  through  the  majority  of  our 
Protectorates  and  Colonies  in  Africa  this  traffic  is  either  prohibited 
or  under  strict  supervision.    In  the  little  Orange  Free  State  the 
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are  supprcsiR^d  it.    !□  fact,  m  South  Africa  tlie  two  chief 

(are  the  Capo  Colony  atid  the  Trajisvaal. 
For  tbe  disappt^iinince  of  the  aborigiucx  before  civilisation  in 
other  parts  of  thti  i^'orM  alcohol  has  in  a  large  mcRstire  been 
responsible.  The  Bantu  trihea  in  South  Africa  have  iucrensed 
and  are  increasing.  It  is  true  that  the  Bushmpn  are  disappearing. 
but  this  would  probably  have  been  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bantu  if  European  colonisation  had  never  occurred,  and  their 
implacablo  hoMtility  to  the  early  Boer  settlers  undoubtedly  led  to 
terribly  repressive  measures  on  iho  part  of  the  Boers.  The 
UottentotE  have  probably  suffered  most  from  the  effects  of  alcohol 
in  the  Ca.pe  Colony,  for  thoy  were  at  one  time  the  elriiVts,  and  ace 
to-day  the  servaute,  chiefly  of  farmers  in  the  western  province  of 
Cape  Colony,  which  is  tho  centre  of  iho  brandy  industry,  where 
"Cape  smoke"  is  manufactured,  and  is  very  cheap  and  plentiful. 
They  have  not,  however,  lUuiinished  in  niunhers.  The  question  of 
the  native  l!(]iior  ira,Qic  in  Africa  was  introduced  to  the  Brussels 
Conference  in  1889-90.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  several  writers, 
and  has  received  most  able  treatment  and  condemnation  at  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Lugard,  boih  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Institute,' 
and  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  tlm  "Nineteenth  Century." 
This  traflic  has  its  advucatus,  Blrangely  enough,  as  well  as  its  oppo- 
nents. The  Signatory  I'owerB  to  the  <iiinera!  Act  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  in  1^83-90,  includin^r  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  most  of  the  other  European  Powers,  dealt  with  thie 
matter,  and  being,  to  quote  the  words  of  the*  Act, 

"  ("pially  aniniatod  b.v  the  firm  intention  uf  putting  an  end  to  tlio  rriiiies 
and  devantmionB  eneendei'ed  b.v  the  trnflic  in  .^fl^c^Jl  slaves,  prutectitig 
(ifiectively  the  ftboriginal  popiiUtionB  of  Alrita,  ami  iiiBiiring  I'or  thn.l,  vast 
continent  the  bcnelitE  of  peace  and  civ  ill  Ration.''  resolved  that  *'  witliin  n 
tone,  extending  from  iha  20th  decree  North   latitude  to  the  22nd  degree 

l&oath  latitude  .  .  .  where  it  ehiJl  be  ttscertiiined  that,  either  on 
count  of  religious  belief  or  from  other  uiolives,  the  use  ol'  distilled 

'liqnora  dues  not  exist  or  has  not  been  developed,  the  Powers  shnll 
prohibit  their  importation.  The  manufftClure  ot  distilled  Uijuors  there 
aha]l  be  equally  prohibited. 

Let  us  hope  that  after  this  compact  tlie  Powers  will  fulfil  their 

dulje«.      But,  as  1  have  said,  theru  are  advocates  of,  us  well  as 

objectors  to,   this  trafKc.  and  not  a  few  of  the  former  are  to  be 

^found  in  the  Cape  Colony,  which  is  responsible  for  its  own  internal 

affaita  and  not  governed  by  Imperial  legislation,    I  will,  therefore, 

■  PtocedfliDg?,  Boyal  Coloniitl  Institute,  voL  ixviii.,  p.  L 
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place  my  own  experience,  which  happens  to  be  oonsiclerable,  on 
record. 

During  a.  Bixteen  years'  residenee  in  South  Africa  I  have  come 
into  contact  with  natives  employed  in  the  towns,  on  farms,  and  in 
very  large  numbers  on  the  diamond-fields  and  the  goldfields,  and  I 
have  invariably  found  that  where  alcohol  was  accessible  to  the 
natives  it  wrought  havoc  among  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  it  should  do  so.  To  devour  meat  to  the  utmost  excess 
when  opportunity  offers  is  the  normal  habit  of  the  Bushman ;  it  ia 
so  in  an  only  slightly  less  degree  with  the  Hottentot  and  the  Bantu. 
Meat  is  a  luxury  which,  when  opportunity  offers,  a  native  in  his 
natural  condition  would  consider  it  folly  not  to  indulge  in  to  the 
limit  of  his  feeding -power.  Alcohol  appeals  to  the  native  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  He  is  unconscious  of  any  moral  obligation  on  the 
subject.  Alcohol  is  apparently  intended  to  be  drunk,  and  he 
drinks  it  with  the  same  natural,  robust  appetite  with  which  he 
would  gorge  himself  on  the  flesh  of  an  antelope  or  an  ox. 
Thousands  of  these  men,  brought  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
within  reach  of  spirit,  which  was  supplied  to  them  at  one  time  on 
the  diamond-fields,  and  is  snpplied  them  to-day  on  the  Transvaal 
gold-fields,  have  come  under  my  immediate  notice  as  a  medical 
officer.  Where  Kafirs  are  earning  wages,  and  are  enabled  to 
purchase  liquor,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  are  constantly 
and  continuously  incapacitated  by  drink.  The  liquor  sold  to  natives 
is  invariably  of  the  vilest  quality,  and  many  of  the  natives 
are  killed  outright  by  it,  while  many  more  acquire  pneumonia  and 
other  fata!  diseases  as  the  result  of  exposure  when  drunk.  More- 
over, the  half-drunken  native  is  a  dangerous  criminal ;  sober,  the 
Kafir  workman  is  fairly  honest,  law-abiding,  and  peaceful ;  drunk, 
he  makes  murderous  assaults  on  his  fellow-natives,  and  even 
white  men,  with  all  the  readiness  of  a  savage  instinct  no  longer 
restrained  by  fear  of  consequences. 

The  fights  which  occasionally  spring  up  on  the  mines  among 
the  natives  when  excited  by  drink  often  result  in  the  death  of 
several  of  their  number.  These  seem  to  me  facts  more  relevant 
to  the  question  than  the  evidence  of  travellers  who  go  from  one 
native  kraal  to  another  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  means 
of  obtaining  liquor  are  restricted,  and  where,  we  are  told  by  some 
of  the  pro-liquor  advocates,  there  is  no  more  drunkenness 
among  the  natives  than  in  the  large  cities  of  England.  The 
comparison  is  misleading.  I  am  no  apologist  for  the  intoxication 
of  white  men ;  it  is,  of  course,  an  evil  among  them  as  amongst 
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the  BaUves,  bat;  the  magnitade  of  it  is  infinitely  greater  among 
the  natives.  On  the  gold  mines,  and  at  the  diamond  mines  in 
the  old  days,  near  Eimberley,  the  conditions  requisite  for  com- 
parison between  tha  effect  on  the  two  races  were  perfect.  There 
were  white  miners  and  natives  both  employed  in  the  minea  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  both  with  equally  free  access  to  liquor, 
A  white  man  who  absented  himself  from  drink  soon  lost  his  billet ; 
the  mine  manager  who  dismissed  his  drunken  natives  would  soon 
have  no  natives  at  all.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  white  men  were 
incapacitated  from  drink,  while  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  natives 
continually  were  bo.  And  yon  may  take  it  for  practical  purposes 
that  the  evil  of  alcohol  where  freely  obtainable  among  natives  is  to 
the  evil  created  by  alcohol  among  white  men  as  twenty  to  one. 
Alcohol  is  the  one  stain  on  native  labour  in  Africa  ;  in  other  respeota 
that  labour  is  in  itself  an  education  and  an  improvement. 

Pbohibition. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  evil  there  is  one  remedy,  and  only  one ; 
ifc  is  the  total  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives. 
In  Bhodesia  this  prohibition  obtains  and  is  enforced.  In  Bechuana- 
land  the  native  chief  Ehama  has  steadily  forbidden  the  importation  . 
of  liquor  among  his  people,  and  in  this  attitude  he  has  in  the 
recent  annexation  of  Bsohuanaland  to  the  Cape  Colony  been  sup- 
ported by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Natal,  Basutoland,  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  enforce  prohibition. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  are  many  prominent  men  keenly  alive  to  the 
evil  and  anxious  to  abate  it,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Rose  Innes  will 
always  be  honourably  associated  with  this  endeavour.  But  in  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  a  number  of  brandy 
and  wine  farmers,  and  liquor  is  a  large  vested  interest.  Vested 
interests  are  deUcate  matters  to  deal  with  by  representative 
governments  where  these  same  vested  interests  represent  a  number 
of  votes.  Cape  politicians  have  found  this  one  so.  I  am,  however, 
glad  to  say  that  wherever  in  arranging  the  government  of  new 
territories  it  has  been  within  his  power,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  gone  in 
firmly  for  prohibition.  In  addition  to  Rhodesia,  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  traffio,  though  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  prohibition— have 
been  imposed  in  the  Transkeian  territories,  largely  populated  native 
districts  recently  added  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  thoasands  of  natives  employed  in  the  Diamond  mines  are,  by 
the  system  of  keeping  them  in  compounds  when  not  in  the  mines, 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  liquor,  which,  were  they  at  large. 
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would  bo  reaclily  obtninable  by  them  uniler  tha  laws  of  the  Cftps 
Colony.  This  work  was  principally  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Rhodes'a 
policy  in  regard  to  these  diamond  mines,  and  for  the  natives  a,  moat 
invaluable  work  it  has  been.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  is  regarded  by  n 
number  of  well-meaning  but  ill-iufotraed  people  in  this  country  an 
an  ambitions  maker  of  Empire,  to  whom  the  natives  are  no  more 
than  the  dust  under  bis  feot,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  aalc  your 
attention  in  connection  with  this  Bnbject  to  the  really  great  work  for 
the  natives  which  Mr,  Rhodes  has  done. 

In  connection  with  the  reprpssion  of  the  native  liquor  traffic  in 
Africa  two  English  statesmen  desen'e  to  bo  honourably  remembered. 
They  are  Lord  Salisbury  nni\  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  chiefly  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  efforts  that  the  liquor  clauses  of  the  Brussels 
(Slave  Trade)  Act  are  due,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  only 
publicly  condemned  the  traffic,  but  as  Colonial  Secretary  lie  etipn- 
lated  (or  its  exclusion  from  Bechuanaland  when  that  territory  was 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  Cape  Colony, 

In  justice  to  the  Transvaal  it  ia  only  fair  to  say  that  an  excellent 
Act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  has  recently  been  passed 
by  the  Volksraad.  It  is  an  ornament  to  their  atatuto  hook ;  but 
there  for  the  present  its  claims  to  admiration  end.  The  best 
friend  of  the  Transvaal  cannot  deny  that  the  hquor  traffic  aniODg 
natives  on  the  WitwatersranJ  mines  is  still  an  appalling  evil. 
It  is  true  this  trafiic  ia  illegal,  but  it  goes  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Transvaal  Government  will  eventually  enforce  respect 
for  their  law  on  this  matter.  When  they  have  done  so  they 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  surpassed  the  Capo  Colony  in  suppressing 
the  greatest  evil  to  the  native  races  in  Africa,  You  will  thus  see 
that,  in  spite  of  shortcomings,  the  Colonists  of  South  Africa  of  lato 
years  have  in  the  main  recognised  the  evil  of  the  native  liquor  trafSo. 
But  wherever  in  Africa,  Central  or  South,  it  still  exists,  it  is  an  evil 
crying  trumpot-tongued  to  cveiy  race  and  every  government  making 
the  faintest  claim  to  civilisation,  within  whose  reabiia  it  may  be 
found. 

Native  Labour. 

The  labour  question,  so  intimately  bound  up,  unfortunately,  wit? 
that  of  liquor,  is  one  on  which  I  have  alrea.dy  expressed  an  opinion. 
I  beheve  the  dignity  of  labour  is  the  first  lesson  the  native 
has  to  learn,  and  that  is  the  first  step  in  his  social  advance- 
ment. The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Basutoland  are  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  go  in  great  immbers  to  the  diamond  mines 
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Iftnd  gold  mines  and  rttiiru  witli  their  enrm'ngi^  to  Civf^utoland. 
s.irbero  litiitor  iii  prohibited,  in  addition  to  cuttlo  thc^^  have 
^learnt  to  valno  cotton  oiid  wooUea  fabrics,  aa  well  us  email 
nrticlea  of  cutlery,  eaitheuwan^  aaJ  furnitiu-o  in  their  dwollings. 

Thi;  plough  13  gradually  tatdu!;  the  placu  of  the  hoe,  mid  agri' 
culture  is  thus  iiicreaa&l  aud  impro\'ed.  All  this  is  good  for  the 
native  ami  benelicinl  to  liritish  trade,  in  an  Act  entitled  tlie 
Olejl  Qray  Act,  passtJ  by  the  Capo  Govornmont  in  1891,  at  a 
time  wheu  Loid  Loch  was  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  Mr. 
Jbodes  Priino  Miuiator,  the  principle  of  tho  duty  of  labour  d«- 
kyolving  uxioii  uvory  ubU-budi«d  nativo  living  in  thu  Colony  was 
'affirmed,  and  a  labour-tax  emphasising  this  was  levied.  The  Act 
enjoins  that  '*  every  male  niLtivo  residing  in  tho  district,  oxclasive 
of  natives  in  poaseesion  of  lands  under  ordinary  quit-rent  titles, 
<tf  in  freehold,  who,  iu  the  judgment  of  the  resident  magistrate  is 
it  (or  and  capable  of  labour,  ahall  pay  in  to  the  pubUo  revenue  a 
"tax  of  ten  Bhillings  per  annum,"  unless  he  con  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrate  that  he  h&a  been  in  service  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  district  for  at  least  three  mouths  out  of  the  previoua 
twelve,  when  he  will  be  exempt  from  the  tax  for  that  year,  or  unless 
he  can  show  that  be  has  been  employed  for  ft  total  period  of  three 
years,  when  he  will  be  exempt  altogether. 

Other  territories  than  Glen  Grey  have  been  and  may  be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  this  Act.  The  Act  contains  many  other 
escelleuC  rejfulations  for  the  nittive,  but  for  its  labour  clausea  alone  it 
ntnlJs  as  the  most  stateamanhke  Act  dealing  with  the  natives  on  the 
Etatiite  book,  and  the  credit  of  it  is  chiefly  Mr.  Rhodes's. 

The  franchise  is  granted  to  natives  in  the  Cape  Colony  on  the 
same  teniis  aa  to  white  men,  although  the  occupier's  qualification 
was  raised  in  1892  to  houses  worth  £75.  In  Natal,  where  the 
natives  bo  largely  outnumber  the  white  population,  there  are 
additional  restrictions  on  the  franchise.  Basiitoland  is  a  sort  of 
native  sanctuary,  where  no  Europi^au  is  allowed  to  own  land,  and  is 
directly  under  the  rule  of  the  Crown. 

Native  education  is  state  aided  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and 
Basiitoland.  In  1806  58,900  coloured  children,  including  balf- 
castes,  were  under  intitruction  at  the  aborigines'  mission,  and  other 
schools  in  the  Cape  Colony;  7,809  in  Natal ;  and  7,fi-18  in  Itasntoland. 

The  native  population,  the  greater  majority  of  which  is  of  Bantu 
origin,  is  larger  considerably  throughout  South  Africa  than  the 
white,  and  is  incieasing.  In  Katiil  tbore  are  512,918  natives — 
chivHy  Zulus,  and  87,599  Coolies— to  48,106  Europeans,    In  the 
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Cftpe  Colony  there  were  1,500,000  inhabitantB  in  1S91,  of  wliicb 
over  1,000,000  wtre  natives  and  biilf-castes  ;  the  toajocity  of  theae 
natives  reside  in  the  now  territories  recently  incorporiited  with  the 
Colony.  In  Basutoland  Ihoro  are  678  Europeans  and  218,000 
nativt's, 

A  few  figures  will  ahow  the  steady  increase  in  nativo  iiopulation. 
Taking  the  Oape  as  constituted  iii  1875,  previoud  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  new  nativo  territoriea,  the  native  population  has  risen  in 
round  numbers  from  287,000  in  1875  to  310,000  in  IWfll ;  in 
Baautoland,  from  127,000  in  1875  to  218,000  in  1801.  And  ho  on 
this  in(!rease  has  occurred  in  Katal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in 
fact  throughout  South  Africa. 

The  Fcture. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  points  of  tlie  position.  We  are 
faced  in    South  Africa   with  a   virile  native  race  increashig  iu 

numbers,  prono  to  fight  with  and  prey  upon  their  neighbours,  averse 
to  labour,  tenacious  ut  their  auperstiliouB  beliefs,  and  addicted  to 
excess  of  strong  drink  wlion(;ver  it  is  accessible,  but  still  ameitablo 
to  a  measure  of  reason  aud  a  gradual  oulightennieiit,  working  for 
short  periods  of  their  life  on  hire,  and  returning  from  the  scenes  of 
their  laboiar  to  their  native  Icra&ls  with  new  ideas  and  new  wants. 
And  to  these  South  Afi'ican  natives  are  allied  in  nature  and  mode  of 
life  all  the  native  tribes  reaching  from  the  Congo  to  the  Indiau 
Ocean.  The  future  destiny  of  this  huge  native  population  is  largely 
in  our  hands  ;  as  development  proceeds,  and  colonisation  penetrates 
the  interior,  the  native  question  will  assume  evim  larger  proportions. 

The  British  colonist,  with  the  tradition  whicli  he  has  inherited 
from  the  Mother  Country  and  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  pro- 
tects the  weak  as  well  aa  the  strong.  He  can  tolerate  no  tyranny 
within  his  borders  smorig  white  men  or  black.  The  strong  native 
tribe  baa  from  time  immemorial  preyed  upon  the  weak.  The  men 
of  tlis  weaker  triben  have  been  stain  or  enslaved,  the  women  havo 
beconio  the  spoils  of  the  victor.  Thus  the  Fingoea  and  the 
Jlasliotin.s — both  Bantu  tribes— were  more  staves  of  the  Amakosa 
and  Matabele  when  colonisation  first  reached  them.  This  tyranny 
has  been  brolten  iu  the  past  ;iiid  must  be  suppressed  in  the  future, 
wherever  it  is  found.  The  native  is  learning,  and  must  contmue  to 
bo  taught,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire,  and  that  toil  In  one 
shape  or  another  is  the  honour  and  duty  of  free  nianhuod,  and  not 
a  disgrace  reserved  tor  women  or  slaves. 

Industry,  if  U<xuor  be  withlield,  as  it  ia  in  moBt  territories,  and; 
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stoald  be  in  all,  reconcilea  the  native  to  poaco  and  increasea  bis 
prosperity.  He  acquires  »  knowledge  of,  and  desire  for,  some  of 
tbepKHliKtts  of  manufacturo,  trade  ia  developed,  and  ci\'iliflation 
obtains  a  footing.  Justice  for  Iho  strong  and  tho  weak,  and  industry 
for  all  these  seem  to  mo  the  foiiiidation-sttiiica  of  native  policy. 
All  this  involves  change ;  it  has  brought  wars  in  the  past,  it  will 
bring  wars  In  the  future.  But  the  blood  spilt  in  them  has  been, 
imd  will  he,  small  indeed  compared  to  that  spilt  previous  to  colonial 
rule  in  the  old  marauding,  extcnuinating  days  under  the  native 
chiefsTfihaka,  Mosclikatse,  andLobengulii.  Facilities  for  education. 
more  ctipecially  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  life,  are  and  may  be 
advantageously  given  to  tho  nutives ;  but  in  tho  matter  of  education, 
the  native  has  limitations.  Mental  development,  which  is  often 
bright  and  satisfactory  in  chili!hood  ntid  youth,  seems  as  a  rule  to 
end,  or  at  least  become  seriously  checked,  in  adult  life. 

The  buliof  that,  with  the  same  educational  advantages,  the  nativo 
will  be  found  mentally  oqunJ  to  the  Europeau  is  not  in  accordanco 
with  experience,  either  in  America  or  in  South  Africa,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  exceptions  do  exist. 

The  past  history  of  the  negro  races  does  not  suggest  rapid  progress. 
The  negro  of  the  predynaatic  tombs  in  Kgypt  ia  as  distinct  physically 
from  the  neolithic  nimi  of  that  period  on  the  shores  of  the  M^iditer- 
iranean  as  ho  is  from  the  Kuropeau  to-day.  Difftreuccs  which  have 
existed  so  many  thousand  years — phj-sical,  intellectual,  moral  differ- 
enoes— are  likely  to  continue  into  future  ages.  Between  the  white 
races  of  Europe  and  the  black  races  ot  Atrial  a  great  distinction  does 
Fexist— I  believe  will  continue  to  exist. 

The  black  man  is  not  simply  a  morally  and  inteUectuaUy  nn- 
deteloped  white  man,  hut  something  difTcirent  in  the  economy  of 
^'bnmiui  nature.  Although  both  races  have  qualities  in  common,  each 
J»o  has  qnalities  which  the  other  doen  not  possess.  But  on  thia 
Biibjcct  a  special  paptjr  might  be  written,  and  I  have  already  detained 
you  at  BUfiicient  length. 

I  will  say  one  last  word  on  the  future.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
Influence  on  the  natives  is  for  good  and  not  for  evil ;  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  so  far  wo  liave,  tit  least,  raised  tho.se  under  our  govern- 
oent  from  actual  savagery  to  a  condition  of  comparative  peace  and 
PpwMperity  ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  in  the  future  we  shall,  by 
a  policy  of  firmness  tempered  with  justice,  moderation,  and  sym- 
pathy, still  further  intiuence  their  destinies  for  thtir  permanent 
progress,  happiness  and  welfare, 

{The  Pajier  was  illustrated  by  a  nnmber  of  hntern  slices.] 
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Sir  SiDNBT  SmrrAiiD,  K.O.M.Q. :  I  prestuse  the  reason  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  called  upou  to  oiiun  Lho  diiicusiiiou  oii  Dr. 
llilli^r's  very  ioteresUng  ptipet-  is  the  fact  that  for  mther  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  had  a  viTy  iuiiinatu  acqaaiiit- 
ance  with  natives  of  diffurent  races  in  South  Africa,  but  I  really 
hav6  very  Htlle  to  add  to  what  haa  been  ao  ably  Bald.  I  agree 
entirely  with  Ur.  Hillier's  conciuBioD  witli  regard  to  the  liquor 
traiHo,  and  also  with  rt-gard  to  oiir  duty  towards  the  natives  ol 
South  Africa.  Into  the  ethnological  side  of  the  queatioii  I  will 
not  presume  to  follow  the  lectiiror.  Some  of  his  ideas,  which  are 
new  to  me.  strike  me  as  being  highly  probable,  hut  I  don't  i>retmid 
to  be  qualified  to  discuss  them.  With  regard  to  actual  ei^perienco 
of  the  natives,  I  agree  in  thinking  that  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Uushmen  must  be  ranked  as  the  lowest,  iutcUoctually,  in  South 
A&ica.  I  have  observed  that  strong  drink,  which  has  a  very  bad 
effect  on  all  South  African  natives,  makes  men  of  the  Hottentot 
race  oxceedlngly  dangerous  ;  and  in  all  uiy  experience  of  criminal 
cases  (which  was  eitensivo)  I  found  that  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
were  generally  committed  by  men  of  that  race  under  its  influence. 
The  lic^uor  traffic  is,  in  fact,  the  greatsirt  possible  curse  so  far  as  tlio 
natives  are  concerned,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  their  utility  as 
labourers,  and  leading  to  increase  of  crime,  and  consequently  to 
heavy  expenditure  on  prisons  and  conWct  stations.  The  traffic 
unfortunately  atill  continues  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  litpior  trade 
there  has  great  vested  interests  with  corresponding  influence  in  the 
legislature,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  interested  will  give 
it  lip  for  any  merely  humanitarian  or  utilitarian  object.  The  same 
remark  appUea  with  far  groater  force  to  the  Transvaal.  I  look  upon 
the  liquor  law  recently  passed  there  as  quite  illusory.  A  great 
monopoly  has  been  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  upiritg,  and  as 
the  members  of  the  Transvaal  Government  are  largely  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  that  monopoly,  and  the  chief  losers  through  the 
sale  of  poisonous  spirits  to  nativt-s  are  the  oppressed  "  uitlondere  " 
who  produce  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  law  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  carriud  «ut  In  a  bond  fide  manner.  In  liechiianaland, 
where  I  held  office  imder  the  Crown  for  ten  years,  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  natives  was  most  etriotly  enforced ; 
tlie  penalticst  were  severe,  and  in  no  case  was  any  romiflsion  allowed, 
the  resnll  being  that  in  tlia  main  hqiior  was  effectually  Iwpt  fi'om 
the  natives,  who  under  this  eyatcm  became  prosperous,  happy  and 
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peftceable.  as  was  prared  hy  the  almost  totril  absonec  of  orimn 
nnioi^  thom.  I  itm  glatl  to  sfty  thnt  in  Bli0(l<!8ia  the  Bame  pro- 
bibitire  law  prevails.  There  ia  one  question  wliioh  I  think  wo 
Otigbt  Gcrioiisly  to  coiititilor,  And  tlmt  is  t}ie  kind  »(  (>dtication  best 
adapted  to  the  natives.  I  am  one  of  tbose  who  hold  that  wo  have 
gone  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  diTf^ction  of  giving  what  X  may  call 
too  superior  a  Iciiiil  of  education  to  iiuuiy  of  the  natives  subject  to 
our  rule  in  difiiii-cnt  parts  of  the  work!.  I  have  no  personal 
ncitinititaiico  with  India,  and  I  would  not  for  lui  instant  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  highly  intellectual  races  of  India  and 
the  natives  of  South  Africa,  but  I  have  the  improssion  on  my  mind 
that  even  in  India  we  have  given,  and  are  giving,  fur  too  high 
ftD  edacation  to  many  of  the  natives,  and  have  thereby  engendered 
in  their  minds  a  contempt  for  tbofie  useful  manual  ououpationH 
which  were  pursued  by  their  forefathers.  Wn  dtivelop  and 
eneonragH  ambitions  that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  only  succeed 
in  breeding  discontent.  I  think  that  is  a  serious  danger.  It  would 
boa  danger  in  Boutb  Africa  if  it  were  possible  to  impart  bigher 
edacation  to  Soutli  African  natives  in  the  same  way,  hot  of  court^e 
it  would  be  absiinl  and  impossible  to  attempt  to  ^ve  to  these  people 
the  sort  of  superior  education  I  am  speaking  of.  There  have  boen 
no  doubt  exceptional  cases  of  Kafirs  who  have  attained  a  consider- 
able proficiency  in  certain  subjects,  but  as  a  general  rule  you  cannot 
bring  them  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  or  entering  into  iJio 
intellectual  pursuits  of  Europeans.  I  was  once  very  much  struck 
by  n.  remark  made  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
principal  missionary  schools  in  the  Cape  Colony.  He  was  asked  by 
the  son  of  a  great  Kafir  chief  why,  since  knowledge  was  power, 
and  sinco  the  white  m.an  owed  hia  supremacy  to  greater  knowledge, 
we  did  not  give  the  South  African  natiros  iho  opportunity  of 
ooqniring  it.  Why,  for  instance,  they  were  not  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  and  mathematics?  The  answer  I  thought  was  achnirable. 
My  esteemed  friend  replied  thn.t  there  were  at  least  a  thousand 
years  between  the  two  races,  and  that  he,  for  one.  would  never  ha 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  teach  the  natives  things 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  He  might  have  said  the 
difference  is  infinitely  j^eater  than  can  be  described  by  even  many 
thousands  of  years.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  train 
some  of  thera  to  be  good  eervanta,  to  give  some  of  them  a  know- 
ledge of  handicrafts,  and  enable  them  all  to  become  good  labourers. 
80  far  as  we  know,  the  vast  majority  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa 
will  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  end  of  time. 
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What  we  may  roasonalily  hope  to  do.  iii  iho  courso  of  mve 
g^ueratiotis,  is  to  tcacli  tLo  natives  of  South  Africa  the  material 
vnluc,  though  porhujin  noi  thn  dimity,  of  labour,  but  to  attunipt  to 
convey  to  them  a  comprehension  of  abstract  qiiestiona  of  pbiloso^^y 
or  doctrines  of  a  highly  idealised  religion,  wbioli  wo  oursetvee 
scarcely  understand,  and  which  depend  rather  on  faith  thau  Iciiow* 
ledge,  i^,  as  I  thinli,  worse  than  useless. 

Colonel  F.  D.  Luoakd,  C.B.,  D.&.O. :  I  am  at  a  dinadvantoge 
in  attempting  to  oriticise  the  views  of  Dr.  Ilillier,  because  I  happen 
to  agree  with  almost  everything  he  saya,  but  with  regard  to  the 
more  descriptive  parts  of  the  paper,  I  would  hke  to  make  a  few 
remarlis.  He  divideii  the  native  races  of  ^oiitli  Africa,  into  Hot- 
tentots, Bushmen,  and  Ka6rs.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I 
think  that  in  dieeussing  the  characteristica  of  the  last  two  classes, 
he  genei'alises  a  little  too  much  in  each  case.  Ho  far  a.s  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  western  part  of  ^oulh  Africa,  the  Bushmen  of  the 
Northern  Kalahari  vary  greatly  from  those  in  tlie  south.  The 
latter— the  race  which  the  lecturer  described— are  hardly  bigger 
than  the  pigmies,  but  the  Bushmen  of  the  north  are  a  taller  race  of 
men,  in  appearance  mifialmpen  and  extremely  ugly.  They  are,  I 
suppose,  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  but  they 
differ  very  essentially  from  the  other  branch  of  the  aboriginal 
pigmies,  viz.,  the  dwarfs  of  the  Congo  forest,  who  are  models  of 
agility,  and  miniatures  of  perfectly  formed  men,  With  regard  to 
the  fatty  dGvelo])meiit  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  Bushmen,  Dr. 
Uilher's  theory,  which  I  think  I  have  hoard  before,  is  a  shrewd 
and  natural  one.  His  other  theory,  however,  about  the  evolution 
of  the  tufty  distribution  of  the  wool  on  the  Bushman's  head,  is,  I 
think,  not  so  sound.  This  characteristic  is  common  amongst  the 
negroid  tribes  all  through  Africa,  and  I  have  remarked  the  same 
phenomenon  also  among  tribes  of  tho  Bantu  race.  I  hardly  think, 
moreover,  that  this  feature  would  provide  what  Dr.  Ilillier  calls  a 
"stalking  cap,"  or  that  game  would  be  able  to  Uintinguish  at  a 
distance  whether  the  stalker  possea.scd  interstices  between  the  little 
wool  tufts  on  his  woolly  black  head  or  not.  Dr.  HilUer  telle  ua 
that  amongst  the  Kafirs,  the  regular  negroid  type  obtains  most 
among  the  common  people.  Thai  I  think  is  easily  accounted  for 
when  we  recollect  that  perhaps  half  the  population  of  Africa  con- 
sists not  of  negroea  at  all,  but  of  races  who  have  apparently 
migrated  from  the  north-east  and  the  north-weat,  peopUng  on 
the  one  hand  Abyssinia,  Gallaland,  Somaliland,  and  the  vast  areas 
occupied  in  Eajjt  and  Central  Atdea.  hy  the  Wahuma,  and  on  the 
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OtlMaliuideTua,natin{7from"B»bora"  andthenorth-veetliavaovcr- 
raa  West  Afrit /i,  luid  fotindi'il  the  Fulnni  dynasty  nnd  its  off-shoots 
in  BcDtgfii.  Those  races  are  fair,  and  probably  not  of  African 
origin.  Tbcy  bavo  got  liair  just  nx  we  liavo,  quito  lUS'^'reat  io 
gtractiire  from  die  wool  of  tbe  negroes.  Their  f(>atur<:»  aro  in 
^abaolute  contrnet  to  those  of  the  ni-groid  tnb(<s,  tind  are  regular 
rwith  a  well-miii'ked  and  often  aquiUno  nasal  bono.  Their  women 
are  tlierefore  much  prettier  than  the  negresBeB.  and  hence  lliey 
were,  and  are,  louch  in  ilfmand  as  wives  in  iho  haronis  of  thJs 
oegnud  obiefs.  The  result  h&a  been  that  the  alnioat  European  or 
Asiatic  type  of  those  immigrant  tribes  from  tho  north-east  and 
DorCh-west  ha^  left  its  mark  in  the  famiUea  of  the  cbii-fs  utoro  than 
among  the  common  people.  Undoubtedly  Khama  among  the 
Beohnanas  has  sprung  from  this  mixed  stock,  as  also  have  Mwanga, 
and  Kabrega  in  the  Lake  provinces.  Dr.  Hiilier  dirided  tho  Kafirs 
into  three  groups  -the  tribes  of  the  mountain,  of  tho  coast,  and  of 
the  interior,  and  ho  said  that  the  two  former  were  by  far  tlie  finer 
and  braver.  My  experience  hardly  agrees  with  tliis.  I  think  that  aa 
a  nile  the  dominant  tribes  inhabit  the  plains,  and  have  chased  the 
less  powerful  natives  into  the  mountains,  as  we  saw  in  the  excellent 
photos  just  exhibited  in  the  oa?o  of  the  Maehonas,  and  as  1  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  hiU-dweUers  in  Nyassaland,  who  have  ficd 
ihence  from  the  Augoni,  as  also  in  Uio  case  of  the  liuwenxori,  or 
again  of  the  Mau  escarpment  "  Wandorobbo  "  in  East  and  Central 
Africa.  In  East  Africa  the  coast  tnbes  are  often  inferior  to  the 
interior  triljea,  becauae,  in  the  case  of  the  Wa-nyika  &c.,  they  have 
beeji  demoralised  by  the  liquor,  and  often  by  the  diseases  derived 
from  the  coast.  The  same  remarli  applies  to  the  coast  tribes  of 
West  Africa,  as  contrasted  with  the  Kansas,  YonihB.s,  and  Nupea 
of  tho  interior.  Turning  to  tlie  more  important  part  of  the  paper, 
viz.,  the  snggestivQ  as  distinguiahed  from  the  merely  descriptive 
portion,  I  notice  that  Dr.  Hillior  puts  in  the  foreground  the 
question  of  the  hquor  traffic.  In  the  views  he  has  expressed  I 
entirely  concur.  ile  has  dwelt  much  on  the  subject  of  the 
demoraUsation  of  the  native  races  by  this  traffic,  but  I  would 
venture  to  submit  to  jou  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  which 
obtauiR  in  West  Africa.  There  the  trade  gin  ia  imported  and 
not  manufactured  by  resident  Europeans.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
trade  interest  tbat  is  affected,  but  in  tljo  case  of  the  imported 
liquor  in  West  Africa,  the  whole  of  it  is  made  abroad  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  Ac,  and  even  the  shippmg  ia  not  entirely  in  British 
bands.    Greatly  as  our  advent  in  Africa  is  to  the  good  of  the 
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native  racps  (a«  I  firmly  bolieve)  no  practical  man  wonlS  mftintftu) 
that  our  Colonial  oxpaiision  was  based  on  a  porely  pbilantliropic 
motive.  We  have  gone  to  Africa  mainly,  I  suppose,  for  oar  own 
advantage — to  open  up  new  markets,  and  to  give  scope  to  our  borne 
industries,  yet  these  are  excluder!  from  our  own  Ooloniep,  by 
our  auiciftftl  encouragement  of  tlie  importation  of  foroi^-maiio 
liquor,  whicli  takes  the  place  of  the  cottons,  hardware,  and  other 
goods  produced  by  Mancbcrter  and  Birininghani,  Such  imports 
would  raise  the  standard  o!  comfort  and  promote  new  wants.  Gin 
is  a  sterile  import,  which  certainly  does  not  benefit  the  natives 
themselves  and  doea  not  create  any  new  wants,  and  retards  rather 
than  promotes  energy  and  industry.  On  all  grounds,  therefore, 
commercial  as  well  aa  philanthropio,  this  is  a  traffic  which  is  to  be 
condemned  entirely,  whether  tie  hquor  be  made  on  the  spot  or 
imported,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  statesman  who  lioldo  that 
view  more  strongly  than  our  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Dr.  Hillier  named  four  different  modea  in  which  he  thought  we 
should  endeavour  to  raise  tlie  natives,  and  Sir  Sidney  Shipptird 
added  a  fifth,  which,  I  think,  is  almost  the  most  important,  and 
that  is  the  estabhsbinent  of  practical  industrial  schools,  This  is  a 
policy  which  I  have  done  my  beat  to  advocate  for  years  past,  and  I 
rejoice  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  lent  his  great  influence  axd 
popularity  to  establish  a  type  and  model  of  an  African  technical 
school.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  part  of  Africa  we  shall 
be  able  to  establish  such  large  and  expensive  institutions  as  his,  but 
I  think  that  instead  of  being  always  dependent  on  the  missionary 
and  abusing  him  tor  not  turning  out  everything  we  want,  we  should 
endeavour  ourselves,  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  to  train 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  handicraftsmen  roijuired 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  by  such  a 
policy,  not  only  would  the  natives  themselvea  be-  gainers,  but  that 
we  should  go  a  long  way  to  create  a  demand  for  goods  fi-om 
Manchester,  Binaingbam,  and  otiior  manufacturing  centres  in  this 
country^for  the  Afi'ican  is  nothing  if  not  imitative,  and  he  will 
copy  in  his  own  dwellings  the  structures  you  have  taught  him  to 
erect  for  you,  and  turn  to  aocoimt  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mode  of  life  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  the  schools  for 
artisans,  which  I  submit  are  the  greatest  want  Africa  has. 

Hon.  JoRN  TcoJHOPE  :  I  cannot  follow  previous  speakers  into  the 
ethnological  and  archsological  parts  of  this  question,  but,  as  an  old 
Cape  ColoniBt,  I  sbonld  like  to  offer  a  few  criticisms  on  the  subject 
of  native  policy.    U  oocnrs  to  me  first  of  all  to  Gay,  by  way  of 
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ement  to  the  loctttre,  that  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Ilillier  has 

I  quite  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  on«  of  the  greatest  atates- 

tmen  and  pro-conaula  of  oiir  day,  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  liis 

[ftUtinguished  career  was  idcutiiird,  not  only  with  Houth  Africa  but 

Ivith  other  pavts  of  the  Empire— I  mea,n  the  late  Sir  George  Grey. 

[I  am  Bure  yon  will  all  agree  that  ftt  a  timo  when  ImpcrialiBm  was 

not  very  mud)  m  (asbion,  Bir  George  Grey  persisteiiily  preached 

and  carried  into  elTcot  that  doctrine,  and  had  he  been  living  to-day 

he  wotild  bnve  had  the  satigfajition  of  seeing  his  riewe  adopted  not 

only  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Colony  but  by  the  Imperial  Govem- 

I  mcmt  itself.     It  was  my  good  fortune  forty  years  ago  to  accompany 

'the  late  Mr.  Brownlee,  one  of  our  greatest  native  administrators,  to 

ft  great  meeting  held  with  the  Kafir  chiefs  on  tho  boundaries  of 

, Cape  Colony,  in  order  to  introduce  Sir  George  Grey's  scheme  for 

future  government.    It  was  based  on  this  leading  principle : 

that  the  Kaiir  chiefs  should  exercise  their  authority  in  co-ordination 

with  the  resident  British  nmgiatrate,  and  that  all  fines  and  penalties 

Bbould  go  to  Si  common   fund,  while  the  chief  himself  with  his 

counsellors  should  receive  grants  from  the  Imperial  or  Colonial 

treasury ;  th«  object  of  course  being  to  break  down  the  power  of  the 

chiefs  and  raise  up  the  common  man,  by  showing  that  the  latter 

had  an  interest  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  and  not  the 

chief  ttloue.    In  a  few  years  we  had  that  system  in  full  force  with 

some  of  the  leading  tribes,  and  had  the  system  been  pui-sued  I 

believe  we  should  not  have  had  such  risings  as  that  in  which  Dr. 

nil  Her  served  as  a  volunteer  in  187y.    Now,  what  was  the  result  of 

.  that  system  ?     Sir  George  Grey,  had  he  lived  till  to-day,  would 

Ibave  been  the  first  to  cheer  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  Sirdar: 

"  Having  coufjuered,  we  must  civilise,"  a  phrase  which,  I  venture  to 

thuik,  is  destined  to  pass  into  an  aphorism.    The  first  step  was  the 

creation  of  industrial  schools.    He  found  the  organisation  ready  in 

his  bands  in  the  great  missionary  societies,  and  at  various  centres 

largfl  and  important  industrial  schools  were  established,  the  result 

being  that  we  have,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 

large  uumbers  of  Kafirs  who  can  huild  houses,  make  waggons,  read 

books,  work  the  telegraph,  and  act  as  police  officers  and  as  in- 

-terpreters  in  our  courts  of  law.    I  maintain  therefore  that  we  have 

^done  something,  and  a  great  deal,  towards  following  up  the  noble 

polloy  initiated  by  Sir  George  Grey ;  and  although  I  am  aware  that, 

in  theshort  time  at  his  disposal.  Dr.  Hillier  was  unable  to  go  into 

eWry  detail,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  to   go  away  ignorant  of 

th«  fact  (hat  tlie  €ape  has  recognised  and  acted  on  its  obligations 
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in  the  ^iceelJon  indicated.  With  legaid  to  the  liqnor  qnesfion, 
I  would  say  this,  that  no  ona  lias  a  greater  ahhorrenoe  of  that  trade 
than  I  have.  I  have  observed  its  evil  effects  both  in  the  ciijies  and 
all  through  South  Africa,  and  I  shotild  be  one  ot  the  last  to  defend 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  wo  ought  to  have  had  &  little  credit 
given  to  ua  for  what  has  been  rlono  to  overcome  the  e\*il,  and  tbe 
diffleultiiis  of  the  position  should  have  be^n  a  little  more  carefully 
noted.  Yon  are  nware  that  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  is  not 
a  homogeneous  one  ;  it  is  not  a  purely  black,  nor  yet  n  puriJy  wbJto 
population.  We  have  intervening  grades — the  wbity  brown  and 
the  brown,  and  so  on,  until  we  conio  to  tlio  negro.  This  populatioD 
IB  not  all  located  in  several  large  districts  which  you  could  eutround 
with  the  cordon  of  prohibition,  but  is  scattered  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa.  If  you  introduce  probibilion, 
how  are  you  going  to  administer  it  ?  The  wbity-brown  man  goes 
to  a  public  house  and  n-ants  a  driuk ;  the  inn-keeper  examines  his 
colour  to  see  whether  he  is  black  enough  to  bo  refused,  and  if  he  ia 
not  be  lets  him  have  the  drink.  If  you  are  going  to  prohibit  the 
black  man,  why  not  llie  brown  ?  And  if  the  brown,  why  not  the 
wbity-brown  ?  And  if  the  latter,  why  not  the  white  man  himself? 
It  is  not  8uoh  a  simple  thing  as  it  at  first  appears.  With  regard 
to  the  Transkoi  territories,  prohibition  practically  exists,  because 
the  natives  are  a.  separate  community,  divided  by  boundaries,  and 
the  system  is  very  well  enforced.  In  addition  we  have  what  are 
called  proclaimed  areas.  It  was  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  certain  areas  as  under  prohibition,  but  practical 
experience  bIiowb  that  that  poUcy,  which  I  myself  advocated,  was 
not  a  success.  It  was  extremely  diilicult  to  prevent  liquor  going 
through,  and  then  when  the  liquor  did  got  through,  the  people, 
instead  of  drinking  moderately,  used,  at  their  various  festivals,  to 
take  this  "  Capo  smoke  "  and  drink  themselves  mad  drunk.  I  think 
you  will  see  that  we  recognise  our  responsibility  in  this  matter  at 
the  Cape,  and  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  although  we  have  been 
compelled  by  practical  experience  to  recognise  the  great  difficulties 
'of  the  position,  and  to  proceed  somewhat  slower  than  many 
enthusiasts  consider  necessary. 

MisBplABY  II.  KmosLEY :  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Hillier  regarding  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
statement  on  the  native  races  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  how  he 
manages  to. survive  the  statement  that  the  black  man  is  not  simply 
a,  morally  and  intellectually  undeveloped  white  man,  but  something 
iliffercnt.    I  made  that  gt^lemont  eomc  two  years  ago  after  a  long. 
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«oars6  of  study.  I  did  my  bost  to  make  myself  clear  on  the  point, 
and  said  he  v&s  no  mor&  an  undeveloped  white  man  than  a  rabbit 
was  an  oudevudoiKd  hare,  and  I  hav<t  been  in  boiling-hot  water  with 
both  Mack  and  white  ever  since  ;  far  whatever  else  the  black  maa 
in,  or  is  not,  ho  certainly  is  a  pereou  who  gets  into  people's  heada 
and  makes  them  deliriously  reckless  about  what  they  say,  for  or 
against  him.  I  myself  think  that  no  one  who  is  not  an  M.D.  or  ta 
ROma  way  intimately  connected  with  science  should  be  permitted  to 
think  about  Airicans  at  all  for  the  nest  twenty  yeara,  during  which 
it  might  bo  hoped  some  of  the  presunt  heated  fueling  regarding 
them  would  die  down.  My  own  connection  with  science  is  in  the 
direction  nf  ihe  study  of  law.  I  was  brought  up  under  the  inftuence 
ot  Sir  nenry  Alaine  and  some  German  students  of  early  law.  and  I 
went  dowu  to  study  the  Airicon  merely  because  he  was  the  most 
interesting  sort  of  human  being— from  an  early  law  point  of  «6W — 
available— and  this  study  has  involved  me  in  a  great  deal  of 
ethnographical  work.  I  Iherofore  venture  to  Bay  a,  ftiw  words 
CDQcemuig  the  method  of  classifying  of  tribes  at  present  used.  I 
bavo  noUiiag  to  say  regarding  Dr.  Hillicr'a  admirable  adherence  to 
Huxley's  primajry  divisions— the  ulotrichi  (wooUy-haii'edi  and  the 
Jeiosti-ichi  (smooth-haired),  beyond  that  I  wish  we  bad  more  of  this 
tomical  ba^3  of  race  classification  used.  But  of  the  use  he  makes 
the  deeply  irritathig  word  Bantu — which,  as  he  tells  you,  means 
"man  " — go  into  equatorial  West  Africa,  and  you  will  find  a 
modification  of  it  in  Bit,  as  in  Btl  fangb.  Baarkili  and  so  on.  Go 
turtlicr  into  West  Africa,  right  into  the  Niger  swamps,  and  you  find 
the  root  again  in  Do,  still  meaning  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  interesting  in  this  root,  as  there  is  ia  every  root  word ; 
but  aa  I  wish  to  differ  with  philology,  I  will  cot  enter  into  its  interest 
now,  for  I  am  sure  classifying  tribes  by  the  language  they  use  is 
extremely  unsound  in  Africa.  I  have  recently  been  engaged  tor  tbs 
Folk  Lore  Society  on  a  piece  of  work  that  has  enforced  on  me  the 
study  of  the  literature  o(  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth  century  oa 
Woat  Africa,  and  ou  other  work  which  has  led  me  into  tbo  Arabian 
biatorians  on  Africa.  All  I  can  say  is  that  1  have  siu-\-ived,  and 
these  things  have  enforced  on  me  the  oonviction  that  language  ia 
DO  criterion  for  race  distribution  in  Africa— a  conviction  commenced, 
in  ray  own  experiences,  in  the  regions  between  the  Niger  and  theCongo. 
For  example,  you  strike  the  ao-called  Bantu  border-line  at  Cameroon 
on  the  West  Coast,  but  you  find  the  true  negro  down  to  as  far  as  the 
Chiloango  river,  and  you  meet  him  yet  again,  usually  as  a  baudfut 
qt  a  tnsn  to  deal  with,  in  the  interior  of  Angola,   This  pbeaomeuoi} 
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tliG  philologist  cannot  account  for,  I  do  not  say  he  bns  tried,  bl 
the  historians  of  that  region  tell  you  all  ahont  it— in  forsafcen 
languages  it  in  trne.hut  ttic-y  tell  yon.  You  all  know  Diego  (.'am,  when 
he  discovered  the  Kingdom  of  Congo,  discovered  also  it  was  io  an 
ftwfai  row  with  the  Gagas  or  Gindob  or  Jagas  ;  authoritios  differ 
as  to  spelling,  bat  do  not  differ  ou  one  point,  that  those  fearsome 
people  came  from  behind  Sierra  Leone.  Then  again  I  am  sure 
you  have  all  read  that  most  fascinating  book  "  Purchas  His  Pilgrims," 
and  remember  the  most  charming  thing  in  it,  the  strange 
adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh  in  Essex,  who  was  for  near 
eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Congo  regions,  and  wlio  tells  yon 
ftll  about  these  people  who  came  from  behind  Biorra  Leone,  and 
were  fearsome,  warlike  cannibals,  but  kind  men  to  Andrew,  and  who 
had  in  his  days,  from  15S9  on,  fought  their  way  down  south  through 
Africa  right  into  the  heart  of  Angola  helow  Congo.  I  believe  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  warlilse  tribes  of  East  Central  and 
South  Africa  are  descendants  of  West  Africans.  I  think  if  yott 
will  take  Africa  to-day  down  through  its  centre,  you  will  find 
originating  in  the  West  Soudan  a  line  of  fighting  men  with  a  regu- 
lar military  organisation,  and  that  the  southern  end  of  these  men 
ftre  the  Zulu  men  who  have  taken  on  Bantu  language,  and  to  a  lesa 
extent  Bantu  culture,  but  primarily  men  who  aro  a  cross  between 
the  true  negro  and  the  Berber  races,  often  called  Arab.  You  will 
find  the  highest  development  of  the  culture  of  tliese  negroid  races 
in  their  old  homes,  the  southern  wing  region  of  the  West  Soudaji. 
I  beg  to  respectfully  refer  you  to  I>r.  Freeman's  admirable  work  on 
Aabanti  and  Jaman,  the  best  work  written  on  West  Africa  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  other  authorities,  Baatian,  Dinger, 
Uoust,  and  what  information  we  have  on  the  Hausa  states  to-day. 
But  I  beg  to  say  I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  against  anyone 
who  aays  West  Africa  is  different  from  South  Africa,  even  though  it  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  West  Africa.  I  had  the  honour  to  meet 
some  time  ago  a  most  distinguished  authority  on  East  Central 
Africa  who  has  written  three  books.    I  said,  "  How  is  it  in  your  last 

I  book  yoii  don't  think  so  much  of  Bantu  as  you  did  in  your  first ; 

\  you  said  in  that  first  hook  the  negro  was  all  that  is  wrong,  now  you 
Biiy  the  Bantu  is  inferior  to  the  West  African  negro."  "When  I 
wrote  my  first  book,"  ho  said,  "I  was  living  amongnegroos,  wheni 
wrote  my  last  I  was  among  Bantus."  "  Oh,"  I  said, "  it's  Just  a  case 
of  the  other  one  inust  he  better  than  this  one."  There  is  much  in 
this,  but  1  observed,  wo  who  live  among  true  negroes  look  down  on 
Bantu,  and  they  who  live  among  Bantu  look  down  on  negroes.    I 
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think  the  inttli  is,  wo  neilhei  of  ua  look  down  cxa  nsgaxB,  vo  loot 
down  oa  those  gentle  dall  crvaturuii  so  ubiunoEtilly  treated  by  the 
negroes,  tlio  irar,  B&ntu  races  of  Africa,  the  I'^ort,  thn  Uakola, 
etc.  It  is  given  to  few  iTien  to  lliink  clearly  on  the  Atiicaii  qnes- 
tion  ;  one  of  thoi«&  fvw  lueu  is  Hir  Ueorge  Uotdie.  Ue  has  said  Africa 
should  be  divided  up  into  thut  rogiou  which  white  men  cuJi  colonise, 
in  the  tiiie  sense  of  the  word — a  region  no  admirably  represented  by 
South  Africa  ;  then  a  region  which  white  men  can  colonise  to  much 
the  same  extent  ns  they  can  in  India — tiio  high  lands  of  British 
Central  Africa ;  and  then  tbat  region  which  white  men  cannot  colo- 
nise at  all  in  the  true  isense  of  the  word — West  Africa.  Thia  ia 
pohtically  tbo  division  of  Africa  we  must  keep  in  our  imnd, 
rumembering  England  wants  markuts  as  well  as  Colonies;  and  ao 
West  Africa,  tbe  ricJiest  raw  material  market  in  the  world,  ia  as 
much  use  to  her  as  a  Colony,  and  ^he  can  hold  it  easily  by  a  garri* 
Bon  of  Englishmen  as  a  feeding- ground  for  her  manufacturing 
claBBes  here  at  home.  But  all  the  problems  concerning  the 
gOTenunent  of  natives  in  market  regionx  aru  different  from  those  in 
oolonisable  regions.  To  put  it  briefly,  in  West  .ifrica  tbe  moat 
Vftluable  asset  you  have  is  tht^  mitive,  for  on  him  und  his  prosperity 
depends  youi  trade.  lu  South  AMca  thia  is  not  the  case ;  you  can 
repltici:  thi:  native  with  any  other  soi-t  of  man  you  please,  or  do  the 
work  yourself.  I  only  iiersonally  know  West  Africa,  and  I  know 
enough  of  that  to  see  how  diflicult  it  is  to  avoid  miBtindorstauding 
and  making  mistakes  unh.'-s  you  have  extensive  local  knowledge.  I 
therefore  have  nevw  said  a  word  on  South  African  ailairs  beyond 
saying  West  Africa  is  bettor,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  do 
so  now  before  so  many  South  African  experts. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fox-BouKNE  (Secretary  of  the  Aborigines'  I'rotection 
Society) ;  In  thanking  Dr.  Hillier  for  hia  interesting  and  valuable 
lecture,  and  especially  for  the  clear  recognition  in  it  that  justice  is 
due  to  tbe  native  races  under  British  rule  in  South  Africa,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  points  raised  in  it.  I 
itm  not  scientist  enough  to  discuss  his  hypothesis  that  the  brown, 
"  tufieii  head  "  of  the  Bushnian  and  Hottentot  ia  "  a  stalking- cap 
provided  by  Nature,"  that  is, "  an  adaptation  to  the  requiroments  of 
his  environment,"  arrived  at  "by  a  process  of  natural  selection," 
ui  order  that  he  may  the  more  easily  and  safely  hunt  tbe  wild 
Mtimols  on  which  he  lives.  But,  whether  it  is  cori'ect  or  not,  I 
iroold  suggest  that  a  hke  and  more  plausible  explanation  may  be 
offered  for  tbe  deceptions  that  natives  are  blamed  for  practising  on 
Ibe  new-comers,  who  too  often  hunt  them  down  as  httle  better  than 
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wild  animals.    Buahmen  have  had   to  defend  themselTes  ab  besf 
they  could  against  Hottentots,  both  of  them  a.gainst  Kafirs,  all  three 
against  Boers  and  Englisbmen,  in  the  Buccessive  stagoa  of  South 
African  conquest.    What  wonder  if,  in  tlieir  efforts  to  protect  them- 
selves  against  stronger   races,  tho  weaker  races  encroached  npon 
have  resorted  to  such  dinning  devices  as  were  possible  to  them  in 
the  hope  of  outwitting  the  intruders,  and  adapting  themselves  to  what 
appeared  to  be  "  the  requu-ementa  of  their  euvironmenta,"  Taming 
to  tlie  latter  part  of  Dr.  Hillier's  pa.per,  in  which  he  describes  and 
commends  the  "  native  policy  "  now  in  force,  I  am  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  all  he  has  said  about  the  duty  of  restraining  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  auppreseing  the  supply  of  drink  to  natives.    But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  the  vice  of  drunkocneas  natives  are 
not,  to  any  large  extent,  themselves  responsible.     It  is  mainly  an 
imported  vice,  due,  along  with  other  imported  vioos,  to  the  greed 
ami  evil  influence  of  the  white  intruders.     In  trying  to  beep  drink 
from  the  natives,  aa  wo  should  do  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
we  confer  no  positive  benefit  upon  them,  we  only  lessen  one  of  the 
evils  incident  to  our  presence  among  thorn.    In  the  way  of  positive 
benefit  to  tbem  Dr.  IliUier  gives  prominence  to  our  handling  of 
"  the  labour  question."     Ho  says,  '■  tlie  dignity  of  labour  is  the 
first  lesson  the  native  has  to  learn."     But  wherein  consists  "  the 
dignity  of  labour"?    Surely,  iii  its  being  resorted  to  by  free  men 
and  in  their  being  free  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  rewanls  of  their 
toil.    There  ia  no  dignity  in  forced  labour  or  in  any  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  slavery  we  profess  to  have  abolished.    South  African 
natives,  lite  other  natives,  are  accused  of  laziness,  and  it  is  iirged 
that  ihoy  must  be  compelled,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  do  their 
ehare  of  work  in  the  world.     All  experience  proves  that  they  are 
ready  enough  to  work,  and  can  easily  be  encouraged  to  work,  if  it 
is  shown  to  bo  worth  their  while.    Dr.  Hillier  himself  admits  this 
when  ho  says,  "  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Basutoland  are 
largely  owing  to  tho  tact  that  the  men  go  in  great  numbers  to  the 
diamond  mines  and  gold  mines,  and  return  with  their  earnings  to 
Basutoland."     But,  as    ho  says    in    another  tell-tale  sentence, 
"  Basutoland  is  a  sort  of  native  sanctuary  where  no  European  is 
allowed  to  own  land,  and  is  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  Crown." 
Basutoland  was  rescued  from  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was 
under  Cape  rule,  and,  entrusted  to   the  firm  end  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Marshal  Clarke,  has  prospered  amazingly.    Its 
people,  practically  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  make  profitable 
use  of  their  lands,  and.  going  abroad  as  much  as  they  choose  to 
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iiftrn  a.a  much  money  as  they  care  for,  are  free  on  returning  home 
to  got  all  tho  advantage  they  oun  out  of  thuir  modo^t  wealth.  But 
this,  of  coarse,  is  not  an  arrangement  agreeable  to  tho  whlto  men 
who  covet  thuir  hind  and  want  to  use  their  labour  for  their  own 
bi'n<:fit.  In  aayiiig  nothing  about  tie  land  question.  Dr.  Jlillier 
has  left  a  serioMB  gap  in  his  re«ew  of  the  DfttiTe  policy  in  South 
Africa.  Tho  land-hunger  of  the  white  men,  their  desire  to 
appropriate  the  land  that  the  natives  consider  to  belong  to  them,  io 
.ihenuun  caase  of  tho  nnmherloss  wars,  great  and  httle,  that  have 
'ioecnned,  and  of  all  the  troubles  between  whites  and  blacks.  How 
to  deal  with  this,  how  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  blacks  and 
whites,  is  the  hardest  of  nil  the  South  African  problems.  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  great  Btatesman  who  has  been  referred  to  by  a 
previous  speaker,  did  something  to  show  how  it  might  be  salved  in 
his  day.  But  the  problem  has  become  much  giuver  and  mom  com- 
[lUcated  since  )iis  day. 

Dr.  C.  F.  HAKFOEn-BATTEKBBY :  It  is  a  very  happy  thing  to  find 
medical  men  like  Dr.  Hillier  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  native  races,  because,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  seek  to 
<leve1ap  .\frica,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  are  the 
particular  chamcteristics  of  the  races  under  our  rule.  I  agree  that 
tre  cannot  lay  too  much  etiess  on  the  great  importance  of  simpU 
industrial  training,  and  having -myself  once  been  a  missionary  in 
"West  Africa,  and  having  recently  iiaid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  al!  the 
mission  ataiions  of  the  Church  Misaionaiy  Society  on  the  Niger,  I 
may  claim  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  that  point.  At  the 
same  time,  I  think  wo  must  admit,  as  we  have  heard  in  this  room, 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases  of  natives  rising  to  a  position  not 
Tery  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  oiu'  own.  With  regard  to  tho  question 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  tlie  ]3uke  of 
Westminster's  Committee  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
demoralisation  of  tho  races  by  the  liquor  traffic.  The  question  of 
fioutb  Africa  has  come  before  us,  and  only  last  month  we  addi'esaed 
B  memorial  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  calling  attention  to  a  remarkable 
series  of  statements  made  by  various  native  inspectors  nj  the  Cape 
Colony  with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  will  not  go  over  the  ground 
ftlnady  .10  well  traversed,  but  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  those  who 
are  connected  with  South  Afiica  will  kindly  give  us  their  advice  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  South  Africa,  as  we 
kaow,  is  cot  directly  afTected  by  the  decisions  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  which  we  are  espectlng  to  re-assemble  next  year, 
seeing  that  so  large  a  part  of  it  is  under  Briljsh  Control,  and 
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therefore  does  not  concern  the  other  Powers;  but  we  eineerely 
ti'Dst  that  something  will  be  done  to  dual  with  this  moat  important 
question  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  does  seem  rather  a  acamial  that 
whilst  in  Rhodesia  and  other  Prott^ctoratea  in  South  Africa,  there 
should  be  excollont  methods  enforced,  yet  in  the  old  Colony  there 
should  be  such  deplorable  reports  brought  to  our  notice  of  the  state 
of  itffairs  existing  there. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  lion. Loud  Loch,  U.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.) : 
It  is  now  my  duty  brielly  to  sum  up  the  discussion  that  baa  taken 
place  on  Dr.  Hillier's  interesting  papdr.  First,  iia  regards  the 
liijuor  traffic :  I  do  not  think  tlic  question  is  fully  understood  in  this 
couTitry.  We  find  that  in  Bechiianalftn(],  Rhodesia,  the  Traosltei, 
Poudoland.  and  elsewhei'c,  liquor  is  prohibited,  and  that  the  law  is 
strictly  carried  out.  As  regards  the  Gape  Colony,  Mr.  Tudhopc  has 
pointed  out  various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a  similar 
law,  but  the  question  of  prohibiting  liquor  nmong  the  natives  has, 
I  Jtnow,  received,  and  mil,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  receive  the 
constant  and  nnxious  consideration  of  the  Cape  Ooveronient,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  state  of  things  which  is  complained 
of,  and  ui  aomc  diatricta  justly  complaiucd  of,  will,  I  ara  sure, 
be  done.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
native  popahition  in  South  Africa.  As  regards  those  countries 
which  are  adapted  for  European  colonisation,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  natives  ia  a  great  and  difhcidt  problem  for  the 
future  to  solve.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  which  are  ill  iidapted  for 
large  European  settlements  the  increase  of  the  population  is  no 
doubt  beneficial,  by  providing  the  labour  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  country.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  and  even  further  north, 
in  parts  of  Rhodeaia,  it  will  become  a  serious  matter  Cor  considera- 
tion in  future  what  course  should  be  pursued  to  meet  the  diflicultiea 
that  are  sure  to  arise  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  native  over  the 
Euixipean  population.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  education,  I 
in  a  great  measure  agree  with  Sir  Sidney  Shippard.  I  think  we 
Eje  rather  apt  to  attempt  to  over-educato  the  natives ;  thek  in- 
telligence is  certainly  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Europeans,  but 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  comparison  he  draws  between 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  natives  of  India.  The  latter  are  a 
highly  intelligent  class,  and  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing  aa 
regards  culture  and  civilisation  from  the  natives  of  Africa.  For 
the  natives  under  British  rule  in  Africa,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
claim  we  are  doing  the  best,  both  in  their  intereats  as  well  as  in  oue 
OW,  by  confining  our  efforts  to  the  establishment  of  acUools  and 
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te&dling  them  useful  sml  pnxcticiil  industries.  In  Basutoland  in- 
duBUial  scboola  ba^e  long  been  estabUshed,  and  the  results  are  most 
sntisfactoiy,  Ulcewise  in  the  Cape  Colony  inetitutiona  of  thia  claas 
are  doing  a  useful  work.  luBtruction  to  ihul  e&tent  is,  I  think, 
beneficial  alibc  to  the  natives  &nd  to  the  E\iropeaJis,  but  to  cairy 
education  to  the  extent  advocated  by  some  persons  is,  I  think,  an 
altogether  mistnliun  kindaeas.  It  bas  been  complainod  that  tb(i 
natives  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  land,  and  what  used  to  be 
tbe  Crown  C«)oiiy  of  Bechnanalnnd  is  quoted  as  an  example.  But 
this  was  the  result  of  the  late  native  rising  in  that  country ;  and 
where  it  lin;;  been  done  there,  and  in  simikr  cases,  it  is  tbe  roHultof 
tbe  white  coming  in  contact  with  the  native ;  and,  however  much  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  it  is,  1  fear,  iiie\-itable.  The  only  good  that  restiltu 
from  what  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  is  ihe  fact  that  the  European, 
when  he  does  aeiitiiro  tbe  land,  develops  its  capabilitios  in  a  way 
that  adda  to  tlie  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  natives 
tbii3  indirectly  henc6t.  But  notwithstanding  tbia  we  should  not 
forget  that  oar  pcsition  in  South  Africa  is  one  of  very  grave 
responsibiUty,  and  in  endeavouring  to  do  the  best  for  the  develop- 
m«nt  of  this  great  (01111117  we  must  not  lose  sight  uf  the  interests 
of  the  native  races  whom  we  have  taken  under  our  proteclioD.  1 
will  now  ask  jou  to  gi%-e  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hillier  for 
bis  able  and  interesting  paper. 

Dr.  Alfbed  Hillier  ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  vote  of  thanks,  and  still  more  for  the  attention  which  you 
gftve  to  the  reading  of  my  paper.     We  are  fortuniite  to-night  in 

■  having  present  a  number  of  speakers  who  may  be  regarded  as 
experts  on  matters  relating  to  Africa,  central  and  south.  In  this 
connection  I  think  I  ought,  with  reference  to  Colonel  Lugard's 
remarks,  to  say  that  if  I  ventured  possibly  a  little  too  far  into 
Central  Africa  in  some  of  ray  generalisations,  be  baa  gone  a  little 
too  far  souih  in  some  of  his.  When  he  says  that  he  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  division  of  the  Bantu  races  in  South  Africa  into 
mountain,  coast,  end  interior  tribes,  and  to  my  description  of 
their  diarao  ten  sties,  I  venture  to  say  that  he  ia  somewhat  in 
eonfliet  with  historical  evidence.  The  coast  tribes  in  South  Africa 
have  been  the  fierce  fighting  tribes  with  whom  nearly  all  our  wars 

'  have  occurred.  Take  the  Zulu  war  and  the  wars  on  the  eastern 
frontier — all  were  with  these  coast  tribes  ;  and  after  them  came  the 
Baautos,  one  of  the  mountain  tribes  with  whom  the  Cape  Colony 
waged  unsuccessful  war.  So  that,  whatever  may  obtain  in  Central 
Africa)  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  division,   which  is  also  Dr. 
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TheaVa,  is  a  soand  one,  and  the  diaractsriatics  I  have  described 
are  in  accordauce  with  historical  endeuce,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
here  my  old  friend  Mr.  Tudhope  ;  there  is  no  one  better  qualified 
than  he  is  to  speali  oii  the  subject  of  nalive  races.  He  was  once 
Minister  for  Native  Affairs  in  the  Capo  Colony,  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  them.  With  reference  to  the  possibUities  of  edu- 
cation, I  n>in  glad  to  hope  he  in  rij>ht,  hiit  as  to  his  defence  of  the 
Cape  Liquor  Act,  when  he  says  we  must  give  them  "■  a  little  credit" 
in  the  matter,  1  am  botind  to  aay,  to  bo  quite  franls,  that  the  credit 
should  be  distinctly  little.  The  Liquor  law,  as  at  present  in 
operation,  is  a  discredit  to  the  Colony.  An  act  which  provides  for 
the  wholesale,  certainly  the  retail,  salo  of  liquor  by  farmers  on 
their  farms  to  the  natives,  in  open  to  serious  condemnation,  and 
as  to  the  argument  about  the  wbity-brown  man,  and  the  browny- 
white  man,  although  perhaps  this  is  a,  difficulty,  and  not  a  very 
creditable  one,  yet  I  would  remind  him  that  these  difficulties  exist 
elsewhere  where  prohibition  is  insisted  upon,  and  tiierefore  cannot 
be  held  to  make  this  an  impracticable  measure.  Until,  therefore, 
this  Liquor  Act  is  altered,  the  amount  of  credit  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  very  little. 
Miss  Kingsley,  as  we  all  know,  has  travelled  a  gi'eat  deal  in 
West  Atrioa,  Euid  has  made  the  native  races  a  matter  of 
study;  she  has  made  some  interesting  comments  on  the  sob- 
ject  which  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  follow  in  detail  at  this  hour. 
She  took  exception  to  the  term  Bantu.  It  is  a  word  which  I  think 
ethnology  has  sanctioned,  and  until  some  better  term  is  found  I  am 
obliged  to  accept  it.  If  Misa  Kingsley  will  do  me  the  hauour  to 
refer  to  my  Paper,  she  will  see  that  I  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
Bantu  races  are  the  result  of  the  intemiingling  of  soma  North 
African  race  with  the  negro.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  spoke  of  my  asaump- 
tioii  that  the  tuftod  wool  of  the  Bushman  was  an  adaptation  to 
environment,  I  made  no  such  assumption.  I  suggested  what  I 
thought  was  a  rational  cxphmation  of  an  estraordinary  phenomenon 
0(."curring  among  people  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
fauna  of  the  country.  It  is  merely  a  theory.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
also  refc-t'red  to  the  question  of  native  labour,  and  said  this  labour 
should  bo  frtio,  not  forged :  1  do  not  consider  the  mild  degi*ee  of 
taxation  placed  on  the  Glen  tirey  natives  can  bo  regarded  us  any- 
thing amounting  to  force.  It  is  an  admirable  measure  which 
expresses,  in  a  practical  form,  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  powers  that 
labour  is  a  duty,  and  that  unless  u  man  has  acquired  the  status  of  a 
freeholder,  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  and 
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not  leafa  GVerything  to  the  women  foli.  I  am  Yery  muoh  indebted 
to  Lord  Locli  for  the  kind  ntaoner  in  which  he  has  referred  to  my 
Paper,  and  I  have  now  very  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  presiding.  It  has  been  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  to  see  him  in  the  chair  to-night — for  I  can  remember  him  since  I 
was  a  boy  at  Eing  William's  College  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Island.  Since  that  time  he  has  occupied  high  and 
honourable  positions  under  the  Queen,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  country,  and,  as  a  Peer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  now  takes  a 
ripe  experience  and  matured  wisdom  to  the  highest  counsels  of 
8tate. 
Lord  Loch  briefly  replied,  and  the  proceedings  thou  terminated. 
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An  afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Inatitut^ 
on  Tuesday.  December  13, 1898 — Hetu-y  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
iij  the  chair — when  Mr,  James  Forrester  Anderaon  read  a  Paper  on 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  MAURITIUS.' 

In  this  Paper  the  Author  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  staple  industry 
of  tb(i  island  of  Muuritius  from  its  early  days  to  the  present  time, 
hy  telling  lis  first  of  the  sugar-cane,  its  introduction  in  the  island 
about  the  year  1747  under  the  French  Governor,  Mah6  de  LaLour- 
donnaia,  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies—tbo  first  sugar-factory 
belonging  to  Monsieur  Mah^'  de  La  Villebague,  the  Governor's 
brother — ihe  cultivation  of  the  cime,  the  various  uiodes  thereof,  from 
the  stem,  the  ■'  tops"  or  heads,  and  the  seeds,  the  last  mode  being 
a  thing  of  reahty  only  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  In  spealung  of  the 
various  species  of  the  cane,  the  Author  deals  with  the  comparative 
richness  in  sugar  of  certain  species,  the  diseases  of  the  cane,  the 
bavoo  made  by  the  destructive  moth,  the  "Borer"  (Xylfhoriis 
per/orans),  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  the  cutting  away  of  the 
contaminated  shoot  and  burning  it.  The  disappearance  of  former 
rich  species  of  cane,  which  yielded  an  average  of  five  tons  per  acre, 
ia  due.  according  to  the  Author's  opinion,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  incessant  cultivation  of  a  single  species  from  year 
to  year,  the  feebleness  of  constitution  thus  produced  rendering  th<t 
cane  more  hable  to  disease.  Several  estates  have  Ijeen  worked 
over  ninety  years  without  remission ;  hence  the  soil  needs  to  be 
renovated  by  high  doses  of  guano  and  good  manure,  and  when  the 
planter  to-day  realises  an  average  crop  of  two  tons  per  acre  he  eon- 
aiders  himself  most  fortunate.  This  ia  far  from  the  handsome 
avert^e  of  bygone  yearw.  when  his  predecessors  were  able  to  get 
18s.  per  cwt.  for  their  sugars,  instead  of  8  rs. — i.e.  10s.  8d.— or  even 
less,  which  is  the  present  day  average  market  price  due  to  the 
abnormal  and  unfair  competition  of  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  on 
the  Indian  and  European  markets. 

The  Author  enumerates  the  difhcultiea  against  which  the 
Mauritius  planter  has  to  contend—viz.  droughts,  diseases  of  the  cane, 
coupled  with  the  attack  by  the  "  Borer,"  and  cyclones.  Droughts, 
which  are  now  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  past,  are 
undoubtedly  occaaoned  by  the  stagnation  of  the  watercourses, 
specially  in  the  lowlands,  brought  on  by  deforestation,  whicJj  has 

'  A  copy  o(  Ihe  I'optr  ilself  is  ineaerved  in  the  Libraij,  nnd  is  aiwaya  avail- 
ftblc  lor  [G(«i'«ncc. 
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been  tbe  e&nae  of  ruin  to  many  au  estate,  and  which  bM  carri«(l 
desolatiOD  nnd  barrenness  iato  localities  once  rich  in  luxuriant  vegc- 
Mtion,  and  where  the  miichto-he-dreaded  malaria  was  n«ver  known 
before.  Tlio  only  radical  remedy,  Mr.  Anderson  asserts,  is  for  thu 
Govemmcnl  to  buy  up  ail  the  lands  surrovinding  the  watercouraes 
and  rewood  them  with  good  hardy  forest  trees ;  but  the  Local 
Goverumeiit  is  altogether  unable  to  do  anything  in  that  direction 
wiUiout  material  help  from  the  Homo  Government. 

A  cyclone  is  the  most  torrtble  foe  of  the  Mauritius  planter,  of  an 
instance  of  which  the  Author  was  an  eye-witneea  in  the  month 
of  April  1892,  when  the  stanihiig  crop  was  reduced  by  30,000  tona 
on  tlie  preceding,  and  the  following  crop  by  7.000  on  the  cyclone 
year— viK.  from  12i,00O  tons  of  1891-92  to  94,000  in  1892-98, 
and  from  94,000  (1892-93)  to  87,000  in  1893-94.  The  planter 
passes  through  anxious  times  from  the  month  of  October  to  the 
month  of  May,  the  hurricane  season ;  hence  the  barometer  is  a  most 
valuable  piece  of  lurnituro  in  tho  Mauritian  home.  The  island 
pulled  itself  up,  however,  soon  after,  for  tlie  very  next  two  years  the 
crop  rose  to  an  average  of  128,000  tons,  last  year  to  that  of  120,000, 
or  a  little  over,  and  the  present  crop,  1^98  to  18!)SI,  promises  to  be 
the  handsomest  on  record  for  many  yearn  past,  being  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  150,000  tons.  What  with  the  somewhat  insurmount- 
able obstaoles  in  the  way,  the  Mauritius  planter  is  surely  to  be  am- 
gratulated  for  his  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  in  face  of  the  ravages 
of  die  bounly-fed  monster  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  is  doing 
his  very  best  to  produce  his  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  which 
should  not  be  higher  than  6  rs.  (8s.}  per  hundred  lbs.  (CO  UUos.),  as 
only  at  that  cost  will  be  be  able  to  derive  a  reasonable  pro&t  on  his 
sales.  Many  an  estate  did  not  reahse  more  than  7-SO  rs,  {Us.  Qd.)  as 
their  average  last  year,  and  could  hardly  put  anything  by. 

The  sugar  crops,  or  rather  tho  exports  of  sugar,  for  tho  last  ten 
yeaia  to  189G,  iu  roimd  numbers  were  as  follows : 


ifWC-lflST 

1889-1890 
18Sm-191ll 
1991-1803 
1893-1B9!! 
1803-1801 

ie94-iaos 

I98S-1806 


.  Wi.HK  tons  (1,000  kiloB.  per  ton). 
.  124,073  „ 
.  133.172  „ 
.  124,564  .. 
.  ]39,44.1  „ 
124,75!)     „ 

04,097     „ 

67,408  „ 
.  139,449  „ 
.  117.430  „ 
(Garrioch's  ManHtiuB  Almanae,  18BS). 
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Tho  largest  exportation  is  to  Iitclic,  which  in  189Pi  took  over 
48,000  tons,  wliilo  AustritUn,  which  at  firat  tooli  tho  most  of  the 
BUgars  of  the  island,  received  only  13,000  tuid  odd  tone ;  the  Caps 
Colony  has  surpassed  htr  by  8,000  tons;  the  United  Slntes  of 
America  now  stand  fourth  in  tho  Mauritius  sugar  marketa,  taking  in 
1896  about  10,000  tons. 

After  passing  in  a  cursory  review  the  varioua  improvementB  in 
machinery  for  the  conversion  of  tlio  saccliarine  juioo  to  crystallised 
sugar  which  have  superseded  the  old  systems  or  processes  of  the 
original  planters,  who  in  Mauritius  have  always  been  sugar  makers 
at  the  saino  time,  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  of  the  diffusion  process 
which  two  estates,  "  Britannia  "  in  the  south  and  "  Mon  Bochor  " 
in  tho  north,  tried  not  long  since  ;  but  these  estates  had  to  give  up 
this  now  prooesB  (which  is,  howover,  doing  wonders  in  Egypt)  on 
account  of  tho  costly  items  of  tael  and  labour  it  entailed,  and  also 
for  other  reasons.  Desidea  the  natural  difficulties,  enumerated 
above,  the  planter  has  to  meet  the  material  difficulties  in  tho  heavy 
items  of  hie  budget,  such  as  fuel,  guano,  rice  and  grain,  and  monthly 
wagos,  all  of  which  are  now  higher  than  in  the  time  of  his  foro- 
fatherw.  The  Paper,  in  dealing  with  the  Coolie  labour  question,  a 
very  vcxod  question  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  shows  how, 
through  the  judicious  working  of  the  New  Labour  Law,  a  cordial 
entente  now  reigns  between  the  planter  and  his  labourers.  One  of 
the  Governors  of  the  island.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  now  Lord  Stan- 
Bttore,  inaugurated  an  era  of  contentment  and  happiness  for  the 
Indian  labourers  by  grappling  tho  thorny  question  in  all  its  aspects, 
■which  has  resulted  in  establishing  that  spirit  of  mutual  goodwill 
between  employer  and  employee  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Colony.  An  e\'idence  among  others  of  the  welfare  of  tho  Jjidian 
labourer  in  the  island  is  that  more  than  one  have  had  to  their  credit 
in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  deposits  of  20.000  ra.,  or  more ; 
and  a  still  more  important  fact  is  that  some  are  now  proprietors 
or  CO- proprietors  of  sugar  estates. 

The  above  facts,  apart  from  the  equn.lly  vital  question  of  India 
being  now  the  chief  market  for  tho  Mauritius  sugars,  and  from  the 
Indian  population  of  the  island  being  in  the  majority,  have  an 
indiNputahle  claim  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  tho  burning  question  of  the  day — namely,  the  protection  of 
the  importation  of  the  Mauritius  sugars  in  that  Empire  againgt 
the  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  which  is  overwhelming  its  markets.  The 
welfare  of  tbc  Indians  In  Mauritiiis,  as  well  a,s  of  all  the  other 
inhabitants,  depends  entirely  upon  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  island. 
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On  die  other  hand,  tha  UuritiasR  oannot  aud  vlll  OAt  1ok«  tho 
hope  and  coiifidcmcD  whiob  they  hnvo  ever  bad  in  tlie  affectioQ  and 
dfiTOtionof  their  exaltod  RoverelKii  for  all  Iier  peopio,  howcTdr  rcmoto 
from  her  throne  some  of  them  may  be,  in  whose  royal  crown 
Matmtins,  lilto  iin  impeccoptible  gem,  shines  with  as  bright  n  luetre 
of  loyalty  &nddGTotl?dn(^BB  as  any  larger  jowol  in  tbftt  great  Monarch's 
diadom. 

ElSCUSSIOK. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Lk  HrsTE,  C.M.G.,  Lieui.-Govemor  of  British  New 
Giim&i  (late  Ooloniol  Secretary  of  Mauritiusi.  said  the  island  was 
now  passing  tbroiiqh  an  exti-omely  critical  poiiod  in  its  hLs'tory,  but 
by  improving  machinery  and  lowering  the  cost  of  production, 
the  planter  would,  in  his  opinion,  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  keep- 
ing the  industry  alive  than  liy  rcJying  upon  Government  asaistanoe. 
The  Australian  trnde  with  Maoritiiia  was  practically  closed,  while 
the  policy  of  the  French  Gownimont  in  regard  to  Jladagascar  had 
produced  a  similar  result.  The  real  market  for  the  industry  was 
India,  aud  exports  were  now  also  being  made  to  Zanzibar.  Irre- 
parable damage  had  been  done  by  the  deforestation  of  large  tracts  of 
country  in  Mam-itius.  The  island  would  always  produce  good 
sugar,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Jnetice  CoXDfi  Williaub,  who  had  spent  ten  years  in  the 
island,  thought  that  if  the  production  and  the  mannfaoture  of  sugar 
were  to  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  remuneratively,  that  end  would 
be  best  attained  by  the  separation  of  the  two  interests,  especially  in 
view  of  the  growing  class  of  peasant  proprietors  now  coming  to  the 
front. 

Mr,  3.  A.  n.  Lofis  quoted  some  figures  to  show  that  bounty-fed 
Bugar  was  niaking  great  progress  in  India,  to  tlie  detriment  of 
native-grown  aud  raanufacturetl.  The  consumer  would  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  was  indiflferent  as  to  whotlier  lie  got  a  gcnuino 
or  An  adulterated  article. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Abhtos  declared  that  the  question  of  countervailing 
dnlics  had  been  discussed  tunes  without  end  aud  settled.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  lecturer  would  lead  the  Indian  Government  to  a  return 
to  the  old  plan  of  protection.  He  was  certain  they  would  not 
entertain  such  an  alsurd  proposal.  Queensland  was  prospering  by 
tic  growth  of  cane  sugar.  (No.)  The  majesty  of  the  consumer 
wtfald  allow  itself  more  powerful  than  that  of  llie  producer. 
'  Bir  Frederick  Youno,  K.CM.G.,  denied  that  the  question  of 
countervailing  duties  hadibeon  settled,  aud  contended  that  so-called 
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free  trade  required  modifioation  in  its  application  according  to 
cirouruBtanceB. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  waa  glad  to  find  that  the  energy  and  pluuk  of 
the  plantetB  had  been  recogni§ed.  He  denied  that  the  introduciion 
of  countervailing  duties  would  be  an  infringement  of  tree  trade.  As 
long  as  there  was  no  security  against  un^ir  competition  with  bounty- 
fed  sugar,  80  long  would  capitalists  refuse  to  invest  their  money  in 
the  Wtist  Indies  and  other  sugar-growing  Colonies. 

The  Chacrman  (Mr.  Henry  J.  Jonrdain,  C.M.G.),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson,  said  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  his  interesting  paper  ou 
the  sugar  industry  in  Mauritius  had  drifted  away  from  that  particu- 
lar Colony,  and  assumed  rather  the  character  of  a  discuseioa 
on  the  evils  of  the  Continental  sugar  bounty  system  and  the 
aholition  thereof.  Ho  cottid  not  agree  with  those  of  the  speakers 
who  had  expressed  themeelves  satisfied  that  this  (juestion,  of  suoli 
vita!  importanco  to  the  sugar- growing  Colonies  and  the  refining 
industries  of  the  Empire,  might  be  looked  upon  aa  shelved!  He 
(the  Chau-man)  much  regretted  that  time  would  not  permit  of  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matter.  For  bis  part,  he  thought  the  case  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  was  so  clear,  and  the  rights 
of  the  cane-Bugar  growers  and  British  refiners  so  indisputable,  that 
he  ventured  to  hope  they  would  persevere  in  zealous  efforts  to 
remedy  the  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  cane-growing 
Colonies  of  the  Empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not  ask  for 
charity  but  for  justice.  Free  trade  was  what  they  asked  for;  let 
our  own  markets  he  free  from  the  competition  of  the  hen.vily  pro- 
tected iinil  bounty-fed  produce  of  the  Continent,  and  British  sugar- 
growers  anil  refiners  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own.  He  thought 
there  were  some  indications  that  a  more  liberal  view  was  gaining 
ground  on  this  important  subject,  and  heventured  to  hope  still — 
especially  since  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  India  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  that  large  sugar- producing  and  an  gar- consuming  conntry 
were  turning  their  attention  to  the  evils  caused  by  the  bonnty 
system— that  the  Imperial  Government  would  ultimately  follow  the 
new  fiscal  arrangements  in  the  United  States,  and  pat  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  both  into  this  countr; 
and  India. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Andrrbon,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Ihe  Chwr- 
man,  said  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  making  Mauritius 
a  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  if  they  were  brought  to  a  successful 
iaaoe  the  island  would  derive  considerable  benefit. 
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THIBD   ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  Geneml  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
tlie  Whitehall  Rooma,  Hotel  M^tropoloi  on  Tues<Uy,  January  17| 
1S99,  wheu  &  Paper  on  "  QiieenBland's  Progress  "  was  mad  by  tli« 
Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-tieiierol  for  the  Colony). 

General  Sir  Honrj-  W.  Norman,  G.C.B..  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E..  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  pre^ded. 

The  Hinut(>5  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  sad 
confirmed,  and  it  vms  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29  Follows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  11  Resident,  13  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Arthur  Htn-f  Brownvntf,  Ui-nni  S.  H.  Cavmidish.  Frank  W.  Ferrretlrr, 
CharUa  OUberUcm..  Charles  F.  Harford-BatUnby.  M.A..  M.D..  Major  R. 
Hayts-S^dUr,  Abram  Jothua,  Henry  KilcIUn^,  J.T'.,  Ucmvin  W.  Marcus, 
Jamti  MitcMl,  Jumee  Mooriifiul,  William  Ltaiie-  Stewart,  John  Stroaan,  Peter 
P.  Wood. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

T.  H.  V.  AUIrid/jB  fLafios).  G.  Gerald  Bell  (La^s).  Harry  P.  Gill  (South 
Australia),  Johfi  Hardji  [Uatal),  James  M.  Hunter  {Natalj,  Cltarka  Willuun 
Litlk  {fima  South  Wnles},  Capl.  U.  Ward  Loiiinj  {India).  It"'-  J-  T.  Lloyd. 
{Trannvaal).  Archibald  Q.  Mordaii-nt  {SwaHland),  Geurgt  Pfrkins,  M.H.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.  (GoldCoait  Colony).  Freilericlc  G.  Itoprr  {Wast  Africa).  Abraiiam. 
Shrard  {Tranfi.'aal),  Johannei  Sniula  [U.B.M.  Consm,  Smanland),  Most  Rev. 
J.  F,.  C.  Well(f.m.  DJ>.  {Lord  B,ahii[,  </  Ciilcutta),  E.  F.  W.  WiU-iraon,  {Gold 
CoOAl  Cohnji). 

It  was  also  announced  that  DonatioDS  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
CoIooUb  and  India.  Bocieties,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
olhers. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  on  behalf  of  (he  Council,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the 
put  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaikman  :  I  have  now  to  introduce  to  those  of  you  who  do 
not  know  him  already  my  friend,  the  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
laud.    Sir  Ho):^e  Tozer  was  for  a  good  many  years  a  Member  of  the 
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Legialative  Assembly  in  QiieenEland,  and  was  from  1890  to  1898 
»  very  active  Miiiiaterof  the  Crowii  in  that  Colony.  For  several 
moiiths  ill  1897  he  acted  as  Premier  during  the  absence  of  Sic 
Hugh  Nelson  in  England.  I  am  quite  sure  yon  will  hear  from  iiim 
a  very  frill  and  accurate  account,  aa  fai-  as  time  permits,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Queensland, 

The  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Toaor,  K.C.M.G.,  then  read  liia  Paper  on 


QUEENSLAND-S   PROGRESS. 
I.  Intboduotion. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  that  I  should  read  a  paper  on  the  progress  of  the  Colony 
of  Queensland,  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  and  confine  my  obscn-a- 
tiona  to  the  period  which  haa  elapsed  since  previous  papers  wera 
discussed. 

Though  my  memory  would  carry  lue  back  to  tho  first  year 
o(  the  Colony's  history,  yet  for  all  practical  pui-posos  a  renew  of 
the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  will  suffice,  especially  as  during  that 
period  my  official  position  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  derive  more  information  than  through 
the  ordinary  channels. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  this  a  sketch-book  of  the  Colony,  nor, 
in  face  ot  the  instructive  papers  which  have  becJi  read  before  this  ancl 
other  Societies,  should  there  now  exist  any  necessity  to  remind  you 
of  its  early  history,  its  physical  features,  or  geological  formation- 
No  twithstanding  that  two  papers  liave  been  read  on  the  Mineral 
EesourocB  ot  the  Colony,  in  view  ot  the  great  importance  I  attach 
to  this  industry  I  should  have  devoted  more  space  to  that 
particular  subject,  and  have  referred  in  detail  to  its  expansion 
since  1881 ;  hut  this  can  be  better  described  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  Government 
Geologist  of  Queensland,  whose  name  was  appropriately  mentioned, 
and  whose  work  was  worthily  complimented  here  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  reference  was  madii  to  him  "  as  a  scientist  who  had  done  aa 
much  for  Queensland  as  perhaps  anyone  who  had  ever  gone  there," 
and  whose  researches — always  trustworthy — you  can  now  obtain 
from  himself.  He  is  on  his  way  to  England  to  superintend  the 
comprehensive  Mining  Exhibit  which  Queensland  intends  to 
ehow  at  the  Greater  Britain  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  in  May 
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next.    I  stall  (joii.^fli5vipntly  conlrat  inysolf  with  a  gunoml  rcferenMi 
to  mining  iu  its  approprate  place. 


fl.  "  The  PEomoAt  Pebiod." 

At  the  commencomeut  of  1h85,  when  tbe  Colony  Imd  just  com- 
pleted twenty  five  years  of  a  separate  exiBtenoo,  the  population  had 
increased  from  23,000  to  about  800,000,  and  the  public  loan  iin- 
debted&csa  bad  approximated  twenty  millions.  The  distribution 
■of  such  a  considerable  Bum  had  croated  an  artificial  prospority 
which  abnormally  inflated  values,  particularly  of  land.  Doubtlciui 
a  portion  of  the  money  then  spent  might  with  more  patience  and 
esperienco  have  been  used  to  better  advantage,  but  the  policy  of 
piogress  was  so  popular  that  legislation  in  the  direction  of  attract- 
ing labourera  to  sottlo  permanently  on  tlie  lands  and  become  pro- 
ducers did  not  keep  paco  with  the  expenditure ;  but  there  undoubt- 
edly remained  a  couBiderabk  settlement,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
increase  of  population.  The  fact  that  Queensland  is  traversed  by 
2,750  mOea  of  railroad  in  good  condition,  with  ample  working  plant 
returning  even  presently  nearly  three  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost 
of  eighteen  millions,  and  bettering  410  millions  of  acres  of  unsold 
crown  lands,  is  some  assurance  that  the  money  borrowed  has  on 
the  whole  been  well  invested.  In  1884  a  new  Land  Law  was  passed 
which,  whilst  securing  to  the  pioneers  of  the  pastoral  indnetry  a 
continued  reasonable  extension  of  their  holdings,  substituted  the 
tenure  of  teasing,  and  oSered  attraction  to  the  smaller  capitalists 
in  grazing  selections  at  a  low  rental.  This  policy  had  also  for  its 
object  the  eBtablishinont  of  an  annual  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
substantially  aasistiiig  the  TreaBurT,-  to  pay  the  increasing  demand 
tor  interest  consequent  on  the  expenditure  of  loans  in  works  whose 
productiveness  was  largely  in  the  future,  and  depended  on  increased 
population ;  but  this  was  not  at  once  attained,  and  Bpecia! 
sales  of  land  became  a  temporary  expedient.  Meanwhile  tliere  did 
not  exist  much  activity  in  the  selection  of  grazing  fii.rms ;  it  was, 
however,  generally  recognised  as  the  policy  of  the  Colony,  and  one 
niOBt  likely  to  conduce  to  the  pcrmimeut  benefit  of  the  then  io- 
crcasing  population,  and  to  still  turtlier  attract  desirable  colonists, 
that  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  would  permit,  and 
certainly  on  the  ternihialion  of  the  old  leases,  this  coimtry  should 
not  bo  again  lot  in  la,rgc  areas,  but  as  graxing  farms  and  home- 
steads :  this  has  since  been  carried  out,  so  that  no  less  than 
14,000,000  acres  have  been  rented  under  this  system;  and,  iu 
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Addition  to  providing  for  much  closer  aettlenient,  gives  hopes  that 
the  iinaoeial  results  which  heve  been  by  circumstances  deferred  tor 
iiluioat  fifteen  years  raay  now  have  some  prospect  of  realisation. 


3.  Abtbsian  Water. 

The  portion  of  QueeoBland  best  adapted  for  sheep  farming 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  main,  or  coast  range ;  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  wholly  within  the  tropical  belt  is  made 
up  largely  of  undulating  lands  and  extensive  plains,  and  is 
abundantly  watered ;  the  grasses  also  are  luxuriant  and  nntritious. 
The  remainder  includes  the  famous  Darling  Downs,  and  extends 
to  the  extreme  western  boundary,  where  rolling  downs  cover  a  basin 
of  arteeitm  water,  probably  the  moat  extensive  in  the  world.  Prior 
to  the  discovery  of  this  water,  the  irregular  and  scanty  rainfall  gave 
no  hopes  of  successful  pastorul  operations  save  in  extensive  areas, 
hut  within  the  last  ten  years  the  transformation  has  been  rapid. 
Though  much  of  this  country  contains  the  nutritious  Mitchell  and 
blue  grasses,  stock  suffered  greatly  and  perished  in  numbers;  but 
now  that  the  artesian  water  has  been  tapped  almost  everywhere 
in  376  different  bores,  yitJding  215  million  gallons  daily, 
vegetation  not  only  flourishes  luxuriantly,  but  thirsty  stock  no 
longer  largely  perish  from  want  of  the  much  needed  beverage.  In 
many  parts  of  the  west,  and  particularly  the  south-west,  tliese  end- 
leas  plains  are  covered  with  several  varieties  of  succulent  shrubs 
and  forests  of  mulga,  which,  with  the  valuable  salt  bush,  provide 
provender  for  the  stock  when  the  natural  grasses  are  pai'ched  and 
withered  from  want  of  rain.  This  country,  though  some  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  sea,  is  almost  level,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  teams,  loaded  with  over  100  bales  of  wool  each,  toiling  across 
and  often  through  these  plains  drawn  by  unshod  horses  or  by 
buUooks,  whose  only  sustenance  is  the  mulga  tree,  fallen  in  clumps 
by  the  drivers.  As  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done  with  these  lands, 
I  recently  visited  a  grazing  selection  within  five  miles  of  the  railway 
station  at  Cunnamulla,  containing  about  10,000  acres,  the  rental  of 
which  was  under  l^d.  per  acre.  The  owner  had  been  a.  carrier  oo 
the  roads,  and  had  accumulated  hy  that  means  a  sum  of  about 
£500.  The  piece  of  land  he  selected  was  waterless.  Satisfied  that 
artesian  water  could  be  found,  he  bargained  with  an  enterprising 
firm  to  sink  the  bore,  the  water  in  which  was  struck  at  about 
1,500  feet  and  averaged  over  a  million  gallons  a  day.  This  not  only 
eitf^c^  for  his  own  purpoaes,  but  ampl?  reni^ia^d  to  supply  bU 
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beigliboura,  and  alao  to  provide  water  for  mftrket  gardens.  Being 
thrifty,  and  having  acijuired  hia  experience  in  the  aclioul  of  necesaity, 
bis  home  and  administration  bnUdinga,  though  comfortable,  were 
not  extravagant.  By  purcliasing  well-bred  eaat-off  ewes  which  the 
pastoraliats  were  \dlling  to  sell  tor  a  few  aliillingti  each,  he  had 
managed  to  obtuin  u.  flock  of  lambs,  and  bad  BucceeJed  in  not  only 
having  the  land  and  buildings,  but  the  bore,  free  from  debt,  and 
hoped  shortly  his  sheep  would  have  increased  to  one  to  the  acre, 
which  he  reckont-d  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  his  land.  As  the  warm 
water  from  the  bore  enahled  him  to  scour  hi's  wool,  and  tlio  aurplufl 
supply  had  assumed  a  good  rental  vahie,  ho  calculated  that  in 
future  hiH  income  would  be  equal  to  what  Bomo  lending  professional 
gentlemen  iu  this  mctropohs  set  down  as  their  earnings.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  promise  that  this  is  or  will  be  the  case  even  with  the 
average  gmziug  farmer,  hut  I  do  say  that  there  is  now,  and  will  be 
for  years  to  come,  equally  good  land  available  to  all  who  desire  to 
select  it  at  even  a  lower  rental,  and  in  favoured  localities,  and  that 
with  patience,  perseverance,  and  thrift  the  case  referred  to  will  bo 
that  of  hundreds,  and  I  hope  thousands  of  others  who  now  waste 
their  opportunities  from  want  of  knowledge.  Nature  forces  this 
water  to  the  surface,  from  wbtcb  it  is  diverted  in  shallow  channels 
dug  out  by  an  appliance  somewhat  like  a  snow  plough,  which, 
drawn  by  bullocks,  makes  an  indentation  in  the  surface  to  be  sub- 
se(juently  fashioned  to  the  required  shnUow  depth  by  the  hydraulic 
action  of  the  stream,  whilst  in  other  places  it  is  cast  into  the  natural 
channels  and  there  creates  constant  running  water.  And  not  only 
is  thia  stream  used  for  pastoral  and  irrigation  purposes,  but  in 
places  it  is  sufficient  by  its  oirn  pressure  to  supply  large  towns,  as 
is  the  case  at  Charleville,  where  tlie  bore,  opened  in  1890,  which 
has  been  supplying  three  million  gallons  a  day,  now  reticulates  the 
town  and  supplies  water,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  general  cleansing  of  the  town. 
The  pressure  and  temperature  vary.  In  Thargomindah,  a  town 
aimosl  on  the  southern  and  western  borders,  there  exists  one  bore 
2,680  feet  deep,  the  pressure  on  its  6-inch  pipe  being  2i5  lb., 
and  the  temperature  166°.  These  bores  turn  a  number  of 
turbines,  some  of  which,  in  a  loeahty  once  considered  to  be 
a  desert  and  distant  750  miles  from  the  metropolis,  assist  to  supply 
the  town  with  electric  light,  whilst  others  keep  in  motion  the 
welcome  punkahs  ;  and  one  used  by  the  editor  of  the  local  news- 
paper turned  an  opal-cutting  machine,  which  operates  upon  the 
finest  opals-  almost  the  only  mineral  so  far  discovered  in  thta 
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fertile  pastoral  region.  The  depths  at  which  artesian  water  ia 
struck  Viiry  from  200  to  5,000  feet,  the  latter  deptli  being  probably 
the  deepest  artesian  bore  extant.  There  aro,  however,  soma 
reiisona  for  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  permauence  of  this  water 
supply,  which  will  probably  call  for  measures  for  its  conservation 
at  an  early  date,  I  have  given  this  aulqeut  prominence  because 
this  discovery  of  a  flupply  of  artesian  water  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  Queeasland'a  progross  and  Nature's  compensation 
— through  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man — for  many  of  the 
difBcultiea  and  obataoles  inseparable  from  the  dc]Velopnient_of  new 
territory  under  untried  conditions. 


4.   HETBESCHIaENT, 

Financial  institutions  and  individuals,  satisfied  that  the  progress 
was  permanent,  bad  also  borrowed  largely  from  abroad  at  high 
rates  of  interest  upon  values  then  considered  rerU,  and  had  invested 
capital  to  n  large  amount,  so  that  when  the  monetary  crisis 
extended  to  Queensland,  the  interest  Bill  became  a  subject  of 
anxiety,  not  only  to  the  Goverrmient  but  to  individuals.  It  then 
became  apparent  that  the  credit  which  bad  become  impaired  by  a 
chain  of  cirotuastauces  not  wholly  associated  with  Queensland  or 
even  Australasia  could  only  be  restored  by  proof  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Colony,  properly  stimulated  by  social  action  and 
by  legislation  on  sound  economic  principles,  were  sufficient  to  pay 
the  general  interest  Bill  and  to  estahliah  an  cquihbrium  between 
revoime  and  expenditure  in  the  public  finances.  These  colonists, 
trained  in  a  acbooi  of  adversity,  when  it  became  apparent  to  them  that 
self-denial  and  pluck  were  the  harbour  lights  to  guide  them  to  a 
return  to  prosperity,  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  retrench  their  expendi- 
ture, and  put  forth  all  their  energies  in  the  direction  of  increased 
production.  Those  who  knew  Queensland  longest  and  heat  never 
despaired  of  the  result,  imd  with  the-  example  of  the  Government  in 
the  operations  of  tlio  State  commenced  their  up-biil  work.  Save 
in  a  few  cases  lof  particukr  note  ail  clusses  of  the  community 
assisted,  and,  whilst  determined  to  faitbfnUy  conserve  the  bulk  of  the 
public  lands  as  a  further  security  for  the  money  borrowed  and  for 
the  benefit  of  postiirity,  patiently  Biibmitted  to  retrenchment.  The 
system  of  keeping  the  public  aceotints  shows  the  actual  transactions 
of  each  year  in  the  most  rehable  form.  It  showa  the  cash  receipts 
and  disburaemeuts  not  only  t»  the  year,  but /or  the  year  as  well,  as 
far  as  it  i:s  poasible  ia  a  Colony  with  such  aa  extent  of  territory ; 
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ftnd,  in  aililitioii,  an  ordiuoiy  msroiuitilo  balftuon  libodt  is  now 
prupani*]  Hhowin^  tha  iiet  returns  under  each  boad.  Thufi  as-iured 
of  the  reliability  of  tbe  Treaeurer'a  pubbo  accounts  the  foor 
coDsecntive  surpluses  of  revenue  over  Axpenditurb  itincu  tbc 
financial  ctiaia  referred  to  mast  be  satiafactorj-.  This  result 
has  uot  been  arrived  at  by  any  increased  taxation,  nor  by  ibo 
sacrifice  of  any  capital  assets,  for  whereas  in  1800  tbe  taxation  per 
hoad  was  ^3  lis.  7d.,  last  year  it  was  reduced  to  £3  Si.  id.,  and 
whilst  in  the  same  period  tlio  land  sales  revenue  was  £1  7s.  id. 
last  year  it  was  only  £1  3t.  5d.  per  head.  In  case  anyono  desires 
ttt  be  further  assucecl,  and  will  refer  to  the  account  I  havo  reftTred 
to  which  fonns  a  part  of  tlie  Treaaury  budget,  he  will  find  that  last 
year  the  net  coat  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  was  £1,000,000, 
found  to  the  amount  ot  £1,500,000  from  Customs,  Excise,  Btamp, 
Dividend  Duty,  and  Licences ;  £75,000  from  Laitd  BDveiuiu,  utul 
tbo  balance,  £325,000,  from  purely  pastoral  otcupntion.  Though 
there  are  local  rates  averaging  about  Id.  in  the  £  on  tbe  capital 
vmlue  of  land  without  iiuprovemcntB,  there  is  no  land  or  income 
tax,  whiLst  of  the  induect  taxation  through  tbe  Customs  about  one- 
balf  of  tbo  total  is  raised  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors, 
tobacco,  and  opium.  Some  eriticiauis  havti  appeari^d  on  the 
soondnesa  of  the  Colony's  securities,  because  on  a  population  basis 
it  l^tpears  as  the  heanest  borrower  of  all  tlie  Australias.  Bat 
though  population  may  be  one  factor  in  determining  this  question, 
the  U3e  that  has  been  made  of  the  money  is  the  most  impurtaiit. 
Judged  by  thia  teat  Queensland  has  nothing  to  fear.  By  prudent 
legisUtioii  the  whole  of  the  Colony  is  under  local  government, 
whose  loans  are  provided  by  the  Treasury.  If  we  exclude  these  and 
the  onespeuded  loan  balances,  the  public  debt  approximates  thirty 
millions.  Thia  money  has  been  expended  in  railways,  water  borea, 
and  tanks,  electric  telegraphs,  roads  and  bndges,  and  national 
defence  works,  whilst  almost  all  the  laud  connected  with  these 
aasots,  now  bettered  in  value,  baa  been  auppUcd  by  tbo  State.  These 
remain  as  security  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  liability  ;  ami  if,  as 
against  any  deficiency,  the  unsold  land  of  the  Crown  ^413  millions  of 
acrea — is  reckoned  at  even  the  lowest  sellmg  price,  and  to  thia  is 
added  tbo  private  wealth  of  the  people,  about  £150,000,000,  there  is 
ample  security.  I  may  observe  that  whilst  the  gross  interest 
Bill  amounts  to  1 1  ,Jt25,()00|  the  net  annual  interest  payable  is 
even  presently  only  iiJ86,000,  showing  that  the  loan  investments  are 
reproductive  in  part,  and  as  population  increases  will  surely 
be«otDe  BO  in  the  whole, 


so 
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Thd  principal  products  contributing  to  the  pTOgnee  of  ttie  Colon; 
are  deiived  from  three  primary  sources :  pastoral,  mineral,  and 
agricoltaral,  which  I  propose  to  deal  ^ith  in  this  order  becauf  e  it  is 

their  relative  direct  value. 


5.  Pahtoeai,  Peoduction. 

The  pastoral  tenants,  or,  aa  they  are  locally  termed.  "  squatters," 
vers  in  occupation  ot  large  truclB  in  Qiieenslivnd  prior  to  its  separa- 
tion from  New  South  Wali^B.  and  were  left  undisturbed  till  1868, 
when  longer  leases  were  allowed  in  the  unsettled  districts ;  and 
inducements  were  offered  to  existing  Crown  tenants  to  surrender 
part  of  their  runs  in  consideration  of  a  renewed  lease  for  the 
remainder.  Most  of  these  leases  in  the  settled  districts  have  now 
expired,  and  the  land  is  being  rapidly  taken  up,  under  varioas 
tenures,  in  smaller  areas.  The  term  "unsettled  "no  longer  applies  to 
that  territory,  which  was,  in  fact,  largely  so  when  the  term  was  first 
used,  for,  by  the  advent  of  railways,  the  discovery  of  artesian  water, 
and  the  necessity  to  stock,  it  has  become  almost  entirely  occupied. 
It  is  quite  true  the  occupation  is  not  of  that  chfi.rocter  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  State.  After  the  user,  almost  since  separation  by 
those  pioneers  of  this  industry  who  devoted  many  of  the  best  years 
of  their  lite  and  contributed  so  largely  to  the  sucoeaa  of  the  Colony, 
their  holdings  have  largely  passed  into  the  hands  of  financial 
institutions  whose  directors  and  shareholders  are  for  the  most  part 
absenteeB,  and  an  overseer  remains  in  charge  with  only  such  hands 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  run  the  concern  to  the  best  payable 
advantage,  which,  from  ovetcapitahsation,  in  many  cases  is  not 
always  realised.  The  runs  now  held  under  pastoral  lease  are  2,874, 
with  a  gross  area  of  882  ihousaml  square  miles,  having  a  rent  roll 
of  £360,000,  whilst  practically  the  settled  districts  are  all  open  to 
the  public  under  the  various  liberal  tenures  of  the  new  land  law. 
Recently  pastoralists  have  been  offered  a  further  extension  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  special  concessions  at  an  almost 
nominal  minimum  rent  are  proposed  in  regard  to  runs  near  the  South 
Austrahan  border,  so  that  the  impression  which  prevails,  that  the 
State,  as  landlord,  is  illiberal,  or,  as  some  contend,  unjust  to  tho 
pioneers  of  this  industry,  has  no  foundation.  Parliament  has 
always  been  sympathetic  with  any  reasonable  case  made  ont  by  the 
pastoralists,  and  has  ever  charged  reasonable  rents,  low  railway 
charges,  and  granted  concessions  of  further  terms  of  years  whenever 
special  circumstances  have  warranted  them.    There  exists  no  reason 
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tor  alarm  on  the  sn1>ject ;  it  is  th«  best  interoEt  of  the  State  to  keep 

their  railways  fully  employed,  and  by  reasonabk)  rents  to  kwp 
permanent  tenante  for  all  the  pastoral  territory.  If.  after  the 
extended  term  is  over,  the  State  can  accomplish  both  these  objectE, 
most  likely  Ihe  preference  will  be  to  existing  tenants ;  but  the  Aot  of 
last  year  is  a  clear  and  distinct  notice  that  in  all  probabihty  by  thxt 
period  these  areas  will  be  required  for  closer  settlement  by  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  if  the  change  brings  with  it  personal 
occupation  by  smaller  men,  the  gftin  to  the  Colony  will  be  con- 
I  sider&ble,  and  tliose  wiio  have  nsfA  ihcm  lands  for  almost  half  a 
century  will  then  have  to  make  way  for  others.  Up  to  the  present, 
grazing  farms  give  an  average  rent  of  £3  lis.  8iZ.  per  square  mile, 
whilst  on  first-class  rung  the  average  rent  for  second  periods  is  only 
£2  Is.  Gd.,  and  over  the  whole  area  £1  fty.  Sd.  At  any  rate  the  new 
system  will,  long  before  that  time,  have  had  such  a  trial  that  it  will 
tlienbeknomi  whether  it  will  best  pay  tlie  State  to  renew  the  leases 
or  not.  Good  land  can  be  acquired  at  almost  nominal  rates,  under 
tenures  suitable  to  all  requirements  ;  agricuUiir;il  farms  at  a  mini- 
mum of  &d.  au  acre  ;  scrub  seleclionu  for  u  term  of  thirty  yeai's 
without  any  rental  at  all  for  twenty  years,  whilst  grazing  selections 
and  homesteads,  not  exceeding  20,000  acres,  can  bo  secured  at  a 
minimtmi  rental  of  ^r/.  an  acre  for  a  maiinnim  period  of  twenty-omi 
years,  upon  condition  that  the  occupunt  fence  in  his  area  witliin  three 
years  ;  and  so  largely  have  the^se  liberal  provisions  been  availed  of, 
Mid  especially  fay  cxperic^ncsd  farmers  from  all  places,  that  last 
year's  selection  was  a  record  :  no  less  than  1,574  farms,  containing 
3,6'29,Ijo1  acres,  have  been  selected  at  an  annual  rental  to  the  State 
of  £24.025. 

Main  Trunk  Bailways  have  been   extended  from  Brisbane  to 
Cunnaraulla,  013  miles;   from  Rockhampton  to  Longreach.  427 
.  mileii;  and  from  Townsville  to  Win  ton,  318  miles— so  that  tha 
'  principal  disability  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  pastoral  opera- 
tions, distanee,  has  been  minimised.      In  the  la&t  return  before  mc, 
that  for  the  year  IH'JS,  the  total  value  of  expoiis  firom  Queensland 
was  i^lO,079,O00.  being  an  excess  of  £1,853,000  as  compared  with  the 
.  pr«vious  year,  and  M'hen  we  tinJ  ounsiderably  over  one-half  of  this 
'  is  contributed  by  this  pastoral  industry,  it  proves  not  only  its  present 
importance,  hut  the  probabilities  of  expansion  undemew  conditions. 
The  State  has  put  forth   its  full   powers  to  remove  any  undue 
obstacles   to  its  successful  development,  postal  and   telegraphic 
tscililies  have  been  everywhere  provided,  eiperimcntal  bores  hare 
been  &unk  in  nunieroua  plaoee,  subsidies  havu  been  paid  to  local 
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authoritisB  to  keep  local  roads  in  repair  and  keep  down  peets  of  all 
kinds,  nnd  protection  of  life  and  property  hfis  always  been  con- 
Bidered  the  pftramoimt  duty  of  the  Governiiieiit.  Then,  when 
co-operation  seemed  ndvisablp  and  could  not  be  secured  by 
voluntary  effort,  various  Acts  have  been  paaaed  enforcing  the  system, 
and  almost  in  (ill  cases  vesting  the  management  in  those  who 
provided  the  funds ;  thus  we  have  a  variety  of  sepanite  funds, 
epeoially  provided  by  the  industry,  such  ae  The  Braiida,  Sheep, 
Heal  and  Dairy,  Marsupial,  and  DiseaeeB  in  Stock  Fund.  ThoBS 
contributions,  though  no  doubt  a  heavy  drain  on  the  industry,  are 
essential  to  its  siicoess.  The  principal  harbours  have  been  so 
dredged  that  Buitable  steamers  can  now  come  to  the  wharves,  thus 
avoiding  the  heavy  costs  of  lighterage,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  steamers  drawing  twenty-fivo  feet  of  water 
navigating  the  Brisbane  Biver  up  to  the  wlianes  of  the  metropoUs. 
Stimulated  and  largely  assisted  by  the  Meat  and  Dairy  Encourage- 
ment Act,  meatworks  for  freezing,  tinning,  extract,  and  boiling 
down  have  been  provided  in  euitable  loL^alities,  which  last  yeai 
operated  on  a  million  eheep  and  300,000  head  of  cattle.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  moat  freezing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
even  recapitulate  results.  I  am,  however,  in  a  position  to  state  that 
no  disease -tain  ted  meat  is  over  allowed  to  leave  Queensland's  shores 
tor  other  conntriea,  and  that  the  inspection  by  the  officials  of  the 
State  is  and  has  always  been  of  the  most  searching  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately, inferior  meat  has  now  and  then  been  sent  away  on  owners' 
ucoount,  but  this  has  recently  been  remedied  by  legislation  adopting 
classification,  and  grading  of  all  products,  so  that  in  fuhire  the 
veterinary  certificate  will  not  only  he  an  absolute  guarantee  as  to 
freedom  from  all  disease,  but  the  grading  certificates  will  insure 
that  nothing  but  the  very  beat  produce  is  in  future  allowed  to  leave 
the  Colony,  That  the  prices  given  by  the  consumers  hero  would 
give  a  margin  of  profit  ici  the  Queensland  producer  is  admitted,  as 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  prejudice  against  the  product  is  steadily 
diminishing ;  but  notwithstanding  many  and  often  unselfish  efforts 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  distribution,  the  return  to  the  producers 
is  discouraging.  This  result  arises  not  so  much  from  antagonistic 
influencoB  on  this  side  of  the  world  as  it  docs  from  the  fact  that 
there  exists  no  Byntem"  of  regular  collection  and  shipment  of  the 
best  products  by  fewer  channels  in  Australia,  the  consequence 
being  that  .Vnatralaaia,  by  its  sections,  competes  against  itself  to  the 
manifest  advantn.ge  of  its  nearer  and  more  favoured  rivals,  .Vmorica 
and  the  Argcutine,  and  thereby  keeps  prieea  down  to  u  limit  which 
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often  yields  no  mar^ti  or  profit  to  tli«  producoir.  Tho  first  refonn 
should  ftriginftto  from  tlie  place  of  production,  and  should  Federal 
action  brinf;  thn  VArloiix  Kuctioii!)  to^ollier,  AViA\tai!i  inter  alia  io 
scune  concerted  sclieoie  foe  the  more  regnlar  sliipment  of  only  tho 
boBb  meat  BJid  othiT  prodtivi.',  Gri-at  Britnin'K  four  for  her  food 
supply  will  be  lessened,  and  this  industry  will  develop  by  ioap«  find 
bounds. 

The  most  recent  itein  of  progress  is  the  eistahlislinicnt  of  wool 
eales  in  Bri«bani^,  for  which  ther^  is  a  prospect  of  »  permanent 
i^iccesstul  result.  As  my  dttsire  is  to  present  to  you  a  full 
and  faithful  picture,  I  must  not  leave  you  to  imagine  these  reitulta 
hftve  boon oirrived kt  without  diSiculties,  diaappointm^iDts,  hardships, 
and  loesiifi.  Some  of  thefic  I  may  enumerate.  In  spite  of  the 
border  fence  erected  by  the  State  to  prewnt  thoir  incursion,  rabbits 
have  undoubtedly  secured  a  footing.  The  fence,  700  miieH  long, 
has  certainly  dispersed  the  wave  of  rabbits  as  it  approached 
from  New  South  WaJoi<  and  South  Australia.  By  doing  so  it  not 
only  gave  additional  time  to  privute  holders  to  fence  their  own 
holdings,  but  it  enabled  tJie  State  to  organise  Boards  to  further 
meet  this  pest,  with  the  result  that  save  on  u  few  rima  no  appre- 
ciable diminution  of  the  stoek-oarryint;  capacity  of  the  pastoral 
districts  has  yet  been  demonstrated.  It  is  true  the  danger  is  there, 
but  it  is  being  met  at  every  point ;  and  having  been  taken  in  time, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  having  been  put  forth  to  erect  rabbit-proof 
fences  almost  eveiywhere  in  advance  and  to  keep  on  destroying  all 
rabbita  as  they  appear,  it  is  hoped  the  heavy  initial  outlay  will  bear 
good  rcsnlt.  Bacilli  of  chicken  cholera  in  pollard  pellets  have  been 
used  with  SHCCCBs,  though  the  contagion  theory  of  Pasteur's  Institute 
baa  not  boen  clearly  made  ont.  (I  need  hardly  remark  that  these 
rabbits  are  not  uaed  for  any  commercial  purposes  whatever.)  At 
present  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Colony  is  affootod,  but  the 
knowlcd);o  that  that  pest  originally  spread  from  small  beginnings  in 
(he  soothem  colonics  keeps  alive  the  fcoUng  of  alarm  whilst  the 
pntent  injury  is  not  so  aerious.  The  number  of  miles  of  rabbit- 
pmof  fencing  creeled  with  the  assistance  of  tlio  State  (4,121  miles, 
and  about  3,000  miles  by  lessees)  proves  that  the  pastoraliata  have 
put  forth  their  best  efforts.  The  outlay  thus  incurred  must  con- 
Lcbute  to  the  more  beneilcial  management  of  their  holdings  in  other 
respects. 

Aftitr  nil  I  have  said  ribout  idoricr  j^uttlement  and  fencinp  one 
would  imagine  Uiat  the  innocent-looking  marsupiiil,  irhnao  Mkin?  are 
so  vnliinWe,  would  be  diminishing ;  I  however  notice  the  nnmber 
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of  Bcalps  destroj'Gd  last  year,  wbicli  the  State  oontribuied  lo 
obtain,  was  the  record— 1 ,522,835,  It  is  estimated  that  over  twelve 
million  scalps  have  been  paid  for  since  the  first  Act  came  into  opora- 
tioa,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  hundreds  are  destroyed 
annually,  the  scalps  of  which  are  not  presented  for  payment. 
No  less  than  26,000  dingoes  were  killed  last  year  under  the  same 
system . 

The  most  recent  pest  is,  however,  the  tick  [Ixodes  bovis),  which 
fortunately  only  affects  horned  cattle.  This  insect  has  an  extra- 
ordinary life  history.  In  the  first  stage,  that  of  the  ovum,  it  may 
remain  four  months,  from  which  it  emerges  into  visible  life  in  the 
larval  form,  and  is  so  small  that  it  appears  to  the  eye  like  a  grain 
of  sand.  In  this  stage  it  has  existed  for  quite  nine  months,  and  never 
increases  in  size  till  attacliod  to  a  congenial  host,  invariably  homed 
cattle,  though  it  has  been  known  to  fecundate  on  a  horse.  After  a 
period  of  fifteen  days  in  this  minute  form  it  begins  to  expand,  till  in  a 
few  days  it  roacies  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea  of  dull  grey  colour, 
when  it  drops  off,  and  within  a  short  time  deposits  no  less  than 
2,500  eggs,  which  in  their  turn  perform  similar  proliJic  functions.  I 
have  seen  a  portion  of  the  Bank  of  a  beast  so  covered  with  ticks 
that  a  point  of  a  penknife  could  hardly  be  inserted  without  removing 
a  female  tick,  or  the  tiny  male  insect,  which  in  every  case  is  found 
nestled  under  the  comparatively  huge  frame  of  his  larger  tlioiigli 
not  better  half.  It  nmdo  its  firiit  appearance  in  Queensland  in 
the  end  of  IWOI  in  the  Gulf  Country.  T!ie  Stock  depart- 
ment was  not  prepared  for  its  arrivaj,  and  then  knew  very  little 
of  its  life  history.  They  were  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by 
oflicinl  information  from  Natal  that  "  red-water  "  was  not  caused 
by  ticks ;  and  treating  it  as  a  local  disease  of  a  malarial  nature, 
restrictions  against  travelling  were  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
whicli  the  disease  very  rapidly  spread  to  the  eastern  seaboard  as  far 
south  as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  It  has,  however,  never  made  a 
footing  on  the  western  plains,  for  the  sun  is  its  greatest  enemy, 
so  that  even  after  four  years  it  is  still  confined  to  the  more  humid 
districts  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Whether  it  will  eventually  spread 
over  the  sonthei'n  Colonies  depends  more  on  natiu'al  conditions- 
In  America  none  are  found  north  of  a  particular  range  of  mountains; 
the  chances  are  that  the  tick  will  in  time  expand  over  the  southern 
coastal  districts,  by  which  time  immimity  from  ill  effects  will  have 
been  secured  by  inoculation.  The  Deps-rtment  has  now  two  gentle- 
men, eminent  in  their  profession— Dr.  Hunt,  a  pathologist,  and 
Hr.  Pound,  a  biuiteriologist — and  though  tUeii-  conuluaioni  avo  by  no 
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taeans  fin&l,  nor  tbeii  inTestigations  completed,  yet  it  is  tolerably 
certain — 

1.  That  the  tick  ia  identical  in  nil  respects  with  that  ex.i^tiiig  in 
tbe  Sodthem  8tiUcs  of  North  America,  At^entlnn,  the  West  Indies, 
Buenoe  Ajres,  Sontb  Airiea,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  SouUi  Ausitratia, 
Bud  West  Australia. 

2.  Tbat  dipping  is  not  of  mucb  permanent  practicnl  utility. 

3.  That  the  diHcaae,  of  which  the  moat  marked  Hymptoms  are 
fever  and  red-water,  can  only  be  contracted  by  the  operation  o(  ibti 
tick  or  inoculation  with  tbe  blood  of  a  recovered  animal 

4.  Tbat  it  leaves  no  injurious  effect  whatever  wben  the  anlm&l 
has  quite  recovered. 

5.  Tbat  cattle,  the  progeny  of  tick-reoovered  animals,  are 
immune. 

0.  Tbat  ticks  are  carried  byao  many  agencies  tbat  ijuarantiDe  by 
proclamation  or  by  fencing  is  only  a  postponement  of  the  danger. 

7.  Ttiat  it  will  never  extend  Into  the  principal  pastoral  country, 
as  it  cannot  exist  there  for  any  time. 

S.  That,  comparatively  with  drought,  the  losses,  though  serious 
is  some  coast  diBtricts,  bave  been  small. 

9.  That  tbe  fever  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism  associated  with 
the  tick,  but  the  present  imsettled  complication  is  when  or  where 
this  micro-organism  becomes  so  associated.  This  dilBculty  has 
arisen  recently  from  tbe  discovery  of  a  number  of  bealtby  cattle 
covered  with  these  ticks,  which,  wben  removed  to  another  tick- 
infested  locality  where  more  ticks  of  the  same  species  abound, 
at  once  contracted  tbe  fever.  The  harmless  ticks  were  the  dbrect 
progeny  of  others  which  bad  been  on  cattle  infected  with  the  fever, 
and  caused  many  deaths. 

It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note  tbat  inoculation  with  tbe  blood 
of  a  recovered  aoiraal  practically  ensures  immunity  from  tbe  disease, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  eventually  considared  as  of  no  moment, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  places  I  have  referred  to,  where  no  special 
precautions  are  used  or  required. 


6.  Mineral  Pboductios. 

Tbe  progress  in  tbia  industry  has  been  most  gratifying.  A 
benign  influence  has  always  seemed  to  be  showered  upon  it  at  the 
cn'ttcul  moment.  In  the  very  worst  times  of  depression  the  flicker- 
ing mining  candle  has  burst  forth  into  a  full  blaze  of  light  and 
prosperity.    It  was  bo  when  Oymple  was  discovered  is  1866,  and  it 
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has  siacd  continuod,  Nature  bfiiig  most  prolifio  when  the  neOessity 
was  the  greatest.  Oha.rtora  Towers,  Mount  Morgan.  Gytnpio, 
Croydon,  Clermont  and  other  smaller  fields  have  been  discovered  for 
years,  and  though  no  new  goldfielda  have  been  discovered,  go  many 
new  finds  on  old  fields  have  appeared  suauitaneously  that  the 
aggregate  yield  during  the  last  five  years  lias  largely  assisted  to  the 
general  progress.  This  yield  has  been  atigmonted  by  improved 
methods,  and  tailings  and  residues,  heretofore  considered  valueless, 
are  now  being  profitably  treated.  The  value  of  tbe  gold  won  in  the 
last  year,  1897.  was  £2,553,141,  and  the  prospects  for  1B99  are  even 
better.  I  have  preferred  to  give  you  the  results  in  £  s.  d.,  as  the 
estimate  in  ounces  (which  is  so  freely  used  for  reference  purposes) 
must  bo  largely  misleading.  It  would  be  very  advisable  if  some 
mining  authority  would  start  a  reform  in  the  direction  of  insisting 
that  all  returns  of  ounces  should  be  on  the  basis  of  tine  gold  only ; 
to  call  much  of  the  bullion  recovered  by  cyanide  treatmeJit  gold  is 
misleading.  I  feel  sm:e  Queensland  would  gladly  welcome  a  reform 
of  this  nature.  During  last  session  a  new  mining  law  has  been 
introduced,  under  which  there  must  be  a  further  impetus  to  pro- 
duction. Though  the  western  districts  contain  only  coal  and  opala, 
the  whole  ut  the  eaetern  part  of  the  Colony  from  north  to  south 
abounds  in  metals  and  minerals.  Mount  Morgan,  in  the  centre, 
still  remains  as  the  auriferous  wonder  of  the  world.  Its  discovery 
was  as  surprising  as  its  development  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
gold  was  found  to  exist  in  a.  formation  not  previously  deemed  auri- 
ferous, and  was  doubtless  due  to  a  geyser  or  hot  spring  which  burst 
out  in  Tertiary  times  after  the  Valley  of  the  Dee  had  been  carved 
out  of  the  desert  siindstone  which  once  covered  the  site  of  the 
mountain.  Its  existence  has  not  only  furnished  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  people,  but  it  supports  a  town  containing  over 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  whose  importance  justified  the  extension  of 
a  railway,  the  first  in  Australia  to  adopt  the  Aht  Eail  system.  The 
dividends  already  exceed  £5,000,000,  and  present  prospects  point  to 
a  long  and  prosperous  future.  Last  year  it  turned  out  1TS,200 
ounces  of  almost  fine  gold,  an  increase  of  II  per  cent.,  and  the 
advance  may  be  even  expected  to  be  greater,  owing  to  the  en- 
largement of  their  plant  for  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ores.  A 
reaction  has  also  taken  place  on  the  Hodgkineon  goldfield,  and 
tlio  important  copper,  silver,  and  lead  producing  district  of  Chil- 
lagoe  promises  to  give  new  life  in  this  locality.  The  railway  to 
Moimt  Morgan  has  been  opened,  and  powers  have  been  given  to 
construct  a  pciv&te  railway  £;om  Mareoba  to  Chillagoe.    There  ig 
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C'-jnccessfiil  investmt^ut  in  mitiRa  in  QoMltttHldi 
ay  system  of  this  metropolis  is  not  liWy  to 
onsuTs  the  beat  results.  Spcoulutioi)  iu  flti&Tea  seems  to  be 
the  main  object  rather  than  aii  inveatment  Id  jndiciouiily  selected 
mines.  QueoiisIuiiO  uSer^t  better  pro»{>o(:tit  in  tlio  lixth;!  cIurh,  ttiiS 
if,  instead  of  partly  worked-out  mines  pnrchaaeil  at  exorbitant 
prices,  watered  by  large  promts  and  expensively  dj rooted,  individuals 
or  aasociatioDs  would  employ  experienced  men  at  icasonable  wages 
to  select  and  work  promising  ventures,  relying  more  on  thu  dindcndil 
from  the  ground  than  from  the  openitionn  of  the  Stu<!k  Exchange, 
there  would  not  long  continue  a  relnctunce  to  invest  capital  in 
developing  the  payable  mineral  resourees  of  the  Colony.  The  new 
law  increases  the  area  of  luases,  diepensea  with  prolilless  labour, 
and  pcovidos  a  more  secure  tenure. 


7.  AoBicuLTrBAt  Production. 

The  impreaaion  of  the  early  settlers  was  that  Queen!;latid  was 
not  an  agricultural  Colotiy,  and  few  btive  turnfd  their  attention  to 
it  till  stern  necL-ssity  forced  them  to  seek  their  living  bypraduction. 
Parliament  has  now  mifcde  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  ngriciilturnl  resources  of  the  Colony,  has  secured  the 
services  of  several  esperts  in  the  various  branchoa  of  the  industry, 
eHtabUsbed  an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental  farms,  and 
generally  obtained  the  most  intelligent  methods  for  the  apphcation 
of  advanced  knowledge.  The  result  is  apparent :  instead  of  con- 
tinually growing  food  principally  for  horses,  last  year  GO.OOO  acres 
were  under  wheat  alone,  which  averaged  17  bushela  to  the  acre. 
The  land  which  produces  this  is  part  of  the  Darling  Downs,  and 
there  exists  of  the  same  character  suflicieut  to  stock  the  granaries  of 
Qr«at  Britain  without  relying  on  foreign  nations  if  only  the  right 
class  of  farmers  can  be  induced  to  acquire  it.  Whenever  the  de- 
mand arises,  the  State  purchases  hack  these  lands,  intersected  by 
railways  and  situated  in  a  temperate  climate.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  cleared  and  free  from  floods,  and  are  resold  to  farmers,  as  they 
require  them,  on  long  terms  at  coat  price.  Eecognisiiig  the  advan- 
togee  of  a  lar<^er  population  Queensland  is  now  able  to  oUer  free 
passages  to  farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  and  sub- 
Btantial  nsaistanco  by  way  of  pa.ssages  to  all  farmers  aud  their 
families  deairouN  of  takiug  part  in  this  Industry.  These  lands  so 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  dairying  combined,  and  also  for  grazing 
hom«Btoads  and  selections,  give  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  home, 
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particularly  to  young  men  desirous  of  relying  on  their  oWli  exertions 
ratlier  than  remuiniDg  a,  perpetual  burden  on  their  relatives  or 
frienda.  To  euch  the  State  offers  land  at  low  rentals,  it  affords 
facilities  to  teach  them  their  work  and  make  thcin  experienced,  and 
then,  iC  aaaistcid  by  a  moderate  expenditure  to  fence  and  stock,  buc- 
ceaa  will  follow  on  thrift.  That  this  is  becoming  apparent  to  the 
local  community  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  selections  last 
year.  The  total  area  now  open  for  similar  settlement  approximates 
10,000,000  acres,  of  which  1.500,000  is  in  the  pick  of  the  pastoral 
districts.  Fruits,  tobacco,  malting  barley,  and  coffee  are  being  pro- 
fitably grown,  but  I  can  only  further  refer  in  detail  to  sugar.  When 
originaUy  started  the  work  was  mostly  performed  under  the  gang 
system,  large  plantations  being  worked  by  alien  labour.  This  was 
not  profitable,  and  the  industry  languished;  then,  when  necessity 
demanded  it,  the  State  altered  ita  policy  of  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  from  the  South  Seas,  and  offered  to  assist  groups  of 
small  co-operative  farmers  to  erect  tlie  milling  power  necessary  to 
crush  the  cane.  Private  owners  cut  up  their  lands  and  sold  or 
leased  portions  to  small  fanners,  who.  seeing  that  Polynesian 
labour  was  suitable  to  them  tor  rough  work,  no  longer  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  strictly  limited  to  field 
operations  not  usually  profitably  undertaken  by  whites.  Twelve 
mills  of  the  newest  design  have  been  erected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act,  and  the  area  now  under 
cane  has  reached  100,000  acres.  It  is  expected  that  140,000  tons 
will  be  next  season's  output,  and  as  bountiful  rains  have  recently 
fallen,  there  is  little  doubt  the  next  season's  crop  of  sugar  will 
exceed  in  value  a  miUion  sterling.  The  principal  districts  are 
Bundaherg,  Chiiders,  Mackay,  Ayr,  Ingham,  Cairns,  and  Geraldton. 
Most  of  the  labour  is  obtained  from  the  Solomons,  and  as  B, 
resident  Commissioner  has  been  appointed  there  since  1697,  to 
whom  all  Queensland  labour  vessels  have  to  report  themselves,  and 
as  the  regulations  no  longer  admit  of  any  of  those  "scandals" 
which  onco  were  associated  with  this  labour,  the  opposition  to 
it  as  a  temporary  convenience  has  abated.  The  labourers  are 
not  only  now  regularly  obtained  and  returned,  but  the  State 
insists  upon  the  most  parental  care  of  them  during  their  term  of 
employment;  and  as  from  last  returns  2.677  have  volontarily 
placed  to  their  credit  in  the  General  Savings  Bank  £'2,1,280, 
it  shows  they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  money.  There 
are  not  more  than  8,224  in  the  Colony,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
field  operations  connected  with  the  growth  of  sugar.    This  aumber 
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is  Dot  sufficieiit  to  cut  uiid  harvest  the  increasing  crop,  sa  the 
pl&nterfl  are  again  anxious  as  to  the  future  supply  of  labour  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  price  to  which  sugar  has  fallen,  oving  to  the 
system  of  foreign  bounties  (jS8),  has  induced  a  request  to  the  parent 
country  (or  countervailing  duties.  Queensland  would  gratefully 
appreciate  any  assistance  by  tho  Mother  Country  which  would  give 
the  British  sugar  producer  tho  opportunity  of  fair  competition,  and 
I  fear  if  such  is  not  forthcoming  there  ia  Httio  prospect  of  tho  con- 
tinuance of  this  industry,  and  certainly  none  of  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  contended  in  some  quarters  that  tlic  assistance  given  by 
the  State  to  this  industry  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty.  The  facte  will 
show  that  this  is  untenable.  The  cost  of  the  introduction  and 
regulation  of  Pacific  Island  labour  is  borne  by  a  special  fund  pro- 
vided by  tho  planters.  It  is  true  that  tho  Stale  has,  in  aocordanoo 
with  its  general  policy  of  advances  to  local  bodies,  proWded  the 
funds  tor  tho  purchase  and  erection  of  twelve  central  mills  out  of 
the  sixty-five  mills  at  work  in  the  Colony,  and  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  million  sterling ;  but  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
secured,  not  only  by  a  mortgage  over  the  mill,  but  over  the  freeholds 
of  the  many  co-operators  who  own  and  supply  the  mills  with  cane. 
Under  this  credit  mobiliser  system,  all  moneys  advanced  are  repaid 
to  the  State  as  to  a  private  mortgagt^e.  If  bounties  are  abolished 
or  countervailing  duties  established,  these  private  companies  could 
soon  redeem  and  leave  no  excuse  for  the  impression  that  this  State 
help  to  a  few  co-operative  farmers  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  all 
BUgar  produced  in  the  Colony. 

As  ia  the  case  with  the  pastoral  industry,  so  also  has  agriculture 
its  pests.  These,  however,  cannot  be  considered  exceptional,  and 
e\"eiy  effort  is  being  made  to  exterminate  them  which  scienco  and 
experienoe  can  bring  to  bear. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  improve  the  gi'owth 
of  grapes,  tobacco  plant,  coffee  and  cotton,  with  a  view  to  the 
increased  production  of  such  articiea  for  which  the  climate  and  soils 
are  specially  suitable.  Through  the  Dairy  Board  an  impetus  is  being 
given  to  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  haras,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  now  exported  ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of 
agriculture  that  the  treasurer  in  his  last  Budget  speech  specially 
congratulated  the  Colony  on  its  progress  as  ganged  by  the  succeSB- 
ful  operations  of  its  agrictdturat  industries. 

From  these  principal  sources,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  agricultural, 
tlie  bulk  of  the  raw  products  ia  obtained,  but  other  valuable 
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exports  aro  dovlved  from  Llio  pti.ii'l  slioU,  bfche-de-mer,  and  oyit 
fisherieB. 

lu  the  sccDndary  indiiatries  Ilia  progryas  has  boon  coiiBiilar- 
able,  and  when  it  wns  fonJid  there  were  over  12,000  persons 
assisting  in  t)u'  work  of  prodiictioii,  though  not  of  raw  material,  it 
was  deemed  advisnhle  to  regulate  their  employment  and  to  make 
provision  for  their  health  tiiid  comfort  by  u  Factoriea  Law  based 
principally  on  the  experienee  obtained  in  Great  Britain- 

8.  MaTEHIAI.  }^0  GILES  b. 

Quaeiisland  is  fortunate  as  regards  distribution  of  population, 
thorci  boing  no  less  than  ten  largo  towns  or  cities,  in  each  of  which, 
with  tlio  suburbs,  the  population  exceeds  10,000.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  seaports,  though  Charters  Towers  and  Gyinpie,  the 
mining  capitals,  are  inland,  as  are  also  Toowoomba  and  Warwick, 
the  centres  of  agriculture.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  these 
towns  is  niarvellous.  Brisbane,  the  metropolis,  has  a  population  of 
about  120,000.  and  is  well  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Government  buildings  are  perma- 
nent handsome  structiiros — in  fact,  all  the  more  recent  edifices  are 
substantial.  The  new  double  bridge  connecting  North  and  South 
Briabitne  has  just  been  completed — in  fact,  restoration  has  been 
made  everywheiM-  of  the  bridges  carried  away  in  various  places  by  the 
floods  of  1883.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding schools  and  tlioao  required  for  railways,  have  cost  almost 
two  millions  of  money.  All  the  large  towns  are  lighted  by  gas, 
some  use  the  electric  light ;  in  fact,  one,  whose  position  is  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  continent  (Thargomindah),  has  so  turned  to 
use  the  forces  of  Nature  that  the  bore  water  is  the  motive  power 
for  itti  electric  lighting  planl,  and  has  sufficient  power  to  drive 
from  liiO  to  200  IG-candle  lamps,  the  theoretical  maximum  potential 
being  27  horse-power.  Beceiitlj  tho  metropolis  has  been  provided 
with  an  overhead  electric  tramway  of  a  comfortable  design,  which 
in  a  warm  climate  is  largely  availed  of. 

Special  efl'ortii  have  been  made  to  secure  and  store  a  constant 
supply  of  pure  water  for  each  centre,  and  so  well  is  this  now  pro- 
vided that  the  death  rate  of  the  white  population  is  reduced  to 
20-88  in  the  1,000. 

Harbour  trusts  have  been  created  at  tho  principal  ports,  and  such 
additions  are  contemplated  to  their  already  excellent  dredging 
plant  as  will  ensure  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  every  port  for  all 
overBea  steamers.     Id  every  soientiflo  department  men  of  (he 
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highest  aUninnioiits  bavii  been  xecnred  to  imptrt  knowledge  vith 
tile  objoct  of  tiaing  tho  natural  ruitourcea  to  the  best  advantage  and 
gtimiilating  prodnction. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  anderthe  clirectioii  of  Mr.  Clenicnt  Wragg«, 
formerly  uf  Bon  NevL'^,  liaa  reached  that  state  of  usefulness  that  it 
is  not  only  a  vaJtiiible  nid  to  every  indiisLry  in  the  Colony,  lint  it  hni? 
beo(Hne  an  Australasian  institution,  ia  fact,  of  proved  service  to  the 
tnticocontitK^nt.  If  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  evidi;iices  of  mate- 
rial progress  wo  lind  the  population  and  the  Government  revenues 
expanding,  the  efiiiilibriuin  between  rpvenuo  and  expenditure  main- 
tained, the  railway  profits  improving,  exports  increasing  and  largely 
exceeding  tlio  imports,  property  moving  sdeadily  but  not  hooming, 
trade  and  commerce  sound  and  brisk,  the  imemployed  finding 
work,  labour  rBC|uired  and  invited,  free  immigrfttion  revived,  saving- 
bank  deposits  increasing,  morti  land  being  boml  fide  gelected  tlian 
in  any  previous  year,  and  fvcryono  hopeful,  then  we  may  siifely 
asaeri  that  Queensland  is  stuadily  progressing.  It  ia  now  five  yeai'u 
since  the  crisie  ;  it  was  then  alleged  that  the  Colony  only  paid  her 
iotcriwt  by  borrowing  money.  Although  several  niiUionK  of  cnpititl 
were  then  suddenly  withdrawn  and  fresh  influx  ceased,  in  the  face 
of  a  snccession  of  droughts  and  pesta  she  stood  thu  drain  on  her 
resources,  and  in  1897,  on  the  hasia  of  a  total  indebtedness  to  her 
Ontside  creditors  of  4'fi0,000,000,  paid  away  no  less  than  £»  8«.  Qd. 
per  cent,  upon  the  entire  principal,  proving  that  if  relatively  she  is 
the  most  heavily  indebted  of  the  group,  she  ia  also  able  to  make 
much  the  largest  return  on  that  indebtedness.  The  figures  for 
389b  have  been  recently  cabled,  which  show  even  a  larger  return. 


9.  Obstacles. 

Public  credit  had  a  rude  shock  by  rea,son  of  the  stoppage  in  1893 
of  a  banking  iaatitution  (which  of  late  years  conducted  the  Govem- 
ment  business),  owing  to  its  niismanagement  by  those  directors  and 
officiala  in  whom  the  public  trusted  and  placed  confidence,  in  con- 
sequcncii  of  which  numbeia  of  local  r&sidenta  were  greatly  iuoon- 
venienced  by  the  enforced  conversion  of  moneys  at  current  account 
into  toug  deferred  loans,  whilst  serious  losses  otherwise  resulted  alike 
to  residents  within  the  Colony  aa  well  as  to  rDa.-ay  out  of  it.  The 
moat  Bsarcbing  investigations  have  been  bdd  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  thtise  losaea,  and  recently  it  was  left  to  a 
competent  judicial  tribunal  to  determine  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility, with  the  result  that  the  survivors  who  contributed  to  the 
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inismanageiinent  bate  been  exonerated  from  any  conspiracy  to 
doceivfl  or  defraud,  as  it  was  shown  that  they  were  themBelvea 
honvy  pecuniary  losers.  In  referring  to  this  lamentable  buaineas 
which  almost  brought  Queensland  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  I  am  not 
concerned  in  the  sifting  of  reputations.  But  I  must  add  that 
the  public  men  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  held  reaponsihle  for 
these  failures,  and  the  people  of  Queensland  took  the  same  action 
to  discover  wrong-doing  as  would  have  been  insisted  on  in  this 
land.  The  shares  of  this  bank  were  for  the  moat  part  held  by 
residents  beyond  the  Colony,  who  must  accept  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  having  failed  to  take  such  business  precautious  as 
would  have  secured  a  closer  iuspeetion  of  the  company's  advances. 
The  success  of  the  Institution  and  its  ability  to  redeem  its  deferred 
liabilities  largely  depend  on  a  restoration  of  confidence ;  possibly 
the  Colony's  progress  may  assist  in  this  direction.  One  result  ot 
the  banking  crisis  was  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  its  own 
note  issue,  which  has  not  only  proved  a  convenience  to  the  several 
private  banks,  in  that  it  saves  them  the  necessity  of  keeping  gold  in 
their  many  and  distant  branches,  but  it  is  a  security  to  the  public, 
and,  as  such,  is  much  appreciated. 


10.  LlTEaATUKB,   ScmNCB,  AND  AET. 

With  the  necessity  to  work  and  without  any  leisured  class  these 
do  not  present  equally  tangibki  results.  Technical  education  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  State,  and  is  not  only  on  the  increaae,  but 
much  appreciated.  Music  has  been  assisted  by  examinations 
regidarly  conducted  by  British  societies,  and  several  most  promis- 
ing vocalists  are  now  studying  and  expect  shortly  to  join  their 
Australian  aisters  in  their  successes  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Painting  has  received  recognition  by  the  official  establishment  of  a 
National  Art  Gallery,  to  which  the  State  subscribes  £1,000  a  year. 
This  originated  in  a  bequest  by  one  of  Queensland's  pastoral 
pioneers,  the  Hon.  J.  De  L.  Murray -Prior,  since  which  several 
valuable  paintings  have  been  donated,  the  last  being  the  much 
appreciated  painting  "The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade."  Litera- 
ture has  been  encouraged  by  the  creation  of  a  National  Publio 
Library,  and  although  at  present  only  in  its  infancy,  the  trustees 
are  in  possession  of  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Newspapers 
abound  everywhere,  and  almost  every  important  town  has  its 
"  Labour  "  journal-  Education,  primary  and  secondary,  is  provided 
by  the  State.    The  primary  schools  impart  a  good  useful  education 
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ithoat  tiMe,  n-rtS  Ihoagja  stonfatt  tiisrft  i»  now  an  agitation  an>I  an 
(ivcrinoreft&mg  hope  that  prarinon  vill  eoon  bo.  maAn  (or  the  further 
formation  of  cbaracter  by  impnrtinft  through  tho  regular  teachi^iK 
tJjo  fuiKlamcntal  tniihs  of  morality  anil  religion.  A  large  number 
of  the  ablest  an<t  itioi^t  promising  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  by  a 
ifjstem  of  scholaraliips  drafted  off  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  wbieh 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  State  system,  and  each  year  threu  scliolare 
from  theGraitimar  Scbnok  are  piovidud  with  Exhibitions  worth  £150 
a  year  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  studies  at  some  Unirarsity, 
and  arrangements  bavo  a.lmo.it  been  completed  for  the  establiah- 
uwnt  of  such  a  seat  of  learning  in  Brisbane. 


11.  BociAL  Pboorbss. 

Class  distinction  is  gradually  dieappeariug.  Nothing  is  more  pro> 
nounecd  than  the  gritdual  levelling  of  the  commonity.  Many  who 
tnadelai^  fortunes  by  lucky  or  judicious  speoulation  live  in  other 
lands,  and  derive  large  incomes  from  tlie  Colony;  others,  iigun. 
parted  n-itb  their  properties  for  remunerative  prices  to  combinations 
of  capitaliats,  for  the  mcfflt  part  non-residents,  and  who  are  also  to  be 
fonnd  elsewhere  ;  and  though  the  savings  deposited  in  the  savings 
and  other  hanks  are  equally  large  in  the  aggregate,  the  distribution 
is  over  a  grtwter  i)iiml)cr  ;  the  people  who  remain  Imve  to  live  on 
incomes  reduced  by  the  necessary  public  and  private  retmneliment, 
their  purchasing  power  is  lessoned,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming 
moie  democrntic. 

Queensland  baa  now  settled  down  into  a  working  man's  country, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense ;  there  are  few  drones  in  the 
hive,  and  workers  are  now  in  the  great  and  preponderating 
majority:  and  with  State  education  and  other  similar  institutions 
the  dividing  line  between  the  classes  which  was  more  pronounced 
in  the  early  days  is  ever  disappearing,  and  almoat  every  person  who 
is  nob  sick  is  labouring  in  somo  form.  There  is  a  strong  tendency, 
especially  in  tlie  case  of  girls  after  leaving  school,  to  choose  a  town 
life  in  a  factory  or  phop  ra-tber  than  take  uny  share  iii  the  primary 
industries.  Slen  »nd  women  also  cheerfully  rucognibe  that  Society 
has  its  duties,  and  laudably  erect  and  manage  hospitale,  asylums  of 
^'arious  kinds,  and  numerous  social  institutions  to  which  tho  Stato 
contributes  ^'1  to  £2,  and,  aa  a  general  rule,  with  successful  results, 
leaving  the  management  to  the  subscribers.  Members  of  local 
authorities  devote  much  valuable  time  without  remuneration  to 
the  work  of  loeul  government  all  over  the  Colony. 
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12.  ABoniaiNAL  Populatiok. 

No  cenaos  csiti  in  the  nature  of  things  be  taken  of  the  native 
aboriginal  population,  but  guessing  fi-om  tbe  number  who 
recei\'e  from  the  Sta.te  the  annual  gift  of  blankets,  and  recently 
tbo3,  there  are  about  20,000  left.  Legislation  of  a  paternal 
character  was  passed  last  year,  under  whicJi  protectors  have  been 
appointed  to  Bee  that  juBtice  and  kindness  ard  meted  out  to  this 
rapidly  dwindling  race,  who,  following  the  rule,  and  helped 
by  drink,  opium,  and  other  vices  of  civilisation,  are  gradniUy 
disappearing.  All  that  reasonably  can  be  done  is  being  attempted, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  community  be  it  recorded,  with 
almost  universal  approval.  The  Asiatic  alien  population  numbers 
about  10,000,  and  gives  lise  to  much  controversy.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  Chinese,  though  many  families  would  miaa 
the  civil  and  industrious  gardener,  who  in  all  seasons  and  almost  ia 
every  locality  provides  at  reasonable  charges  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  needs  of  almost  the  entire  white  population.  Ample  precautions 
have  been  taken  against  too  great  an  influx  of  Asiatio  aliens,  hnt 
difficulties  still  exist  in  connection  witli  the  new  Eastern  powet 
Japan,  whicl!  it  ia  the  province  of  statesmen  to  remove  or  lessen. 


13.  Political  Peookesh. 

Tlie  Le^slative  Conncil  at  present  numbers  38  nominated  for 
life  by  the  Crown.  Attempts  have  been  mado  to  substitute  the 
system  of  election  as  is  the  case  in  Victoria,  but  the  proposal  has 
been  put  off  "  till  a  more  convenient  time."  The  Assembly  numbers 
72  mcmbejs,  vho  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  each  is  paid  £300 
a  year.  The  electoral  gualilication  is  residential  six  months,  but  tlie 
plural  vote  remains.  Queensland  is  the  beadquartors  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Labour  Federation,  under  whose  auspices  a  convention 
culled  "  Labour  in  Politics  "  meets  from  time  to  time,  arranges  a 
platform,  and  makes  provision  for  the  local  choice  of  Parliamentary 
candidates.  In  the  Parliament  now  prorogued  they  had  21  members, 
and  for  the  first  time  accepted  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  Oppo- 
sition, appointing  one  of  their  number  as  leader.  The  present  party 
in  power,  though  under  different  leaders,  has  eststed  since  3890. 
Some  of  the  planks  of  the  Labour  platform  are  : — 

One  adult,  one  vote.  State  enrolment  of  voters.  Abolition  of 
the  Nominee  Charabfr,  Referendum.  Conciliation  and  Arbitration- 
(Compulsory).     Statutory  8  hours'  day  where  practicable.    Mini- 
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mum  wage  on  ftll  OoTenmient  oontractB.  Early  cloging  with 
voeldy  hftif  holiday.  Wages  Protection  Act.  GovernnMint  work  to 
be  performed  by  day  labour  where  pracUcablo,  State  BottlemeDt  at 
whicli  persona  out  of  employment  can  obtain  work  an  a  right. 
Pablic  oiganieation  ot  employed  labonr  (or  public  purposes  of  a 
mioimum  wage.  Progr^sivc  Tiaiid  Tux  with  exemption  np  to  ^300. 
Fn^resaire  Income  Tax  with  exemptiou  up  to  i-K)0.  Absentiw 
Tax.  National  markets  and  storehouses.  Statu  Bank.  Ktate 
Loans  to  eettlers.  State  sugar  tafincrics,  quartz  crushiuK  and  flour 
nulla,  slaughter  and  chilling  works,  State  manufacture  of  all  railway 
roIUng  stock.  State  fire  and  life  insurance.  State  coastal  marine 
•erriee  wiih  provision  for  carriagi!  of  iHissongers  and  goods. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  be  olectecl.  Old-ago  potisiong.  Bepeat 
of  conspiracy  laws  relating  to  induictrial  disputee. 

These  are  not  particularised  with  a  view  to  any  criticism  upon 
their  triedom.  I  am  asked  to  place  on  retjord  informatioD  con- 
Dected  with  the  proepeots  and  progress  of  a  distant  Colony ;  there- 

[  foro  tbo  aotions  and  policy  of  the  political  party  which  has  now 
for  the  first  time  accepted  the  rosponsibiiities  of  Oppoiiition  nssume 
an  importance  widely  different  from  the  timo  when   they  were  a 

JliifirL'  faction.  Probably  such  an  advanced  programme  may  be 
considered  Utopian  ;how<:-ver,  as  expectation  is  the  perpetual  uttitiidu 
of  wcial  democracy,  and  as  their  experimental  legislation  is  often 
used  as  guide;  for  other;*,  the  [lublication  of  the  aims  and  asjiira- 
tions  ot  thi.t  political  party  as  they  are  now  being  submitted  to 

'  the  electors  of  Queensland  for  acceptance  at  the  present  general 

[election  may  be  of  general  interest. 

14.  Ski'Ar,\tiox. 

There  has  always  esiatod  some  desire  for  separation.  In  admi- 
niHlfring  local  govcnimpnt  one  meets  it  often.  It  is  insepiii-abic 
from  Urge  tracts  of  territory'.  Little  has  been  beard  lately  in  the 
Northern  section  where  it  started,  but  in  the  Central  section  it  exists 
andhasitsbaseatRoclthamptou.  Itisarguedby  some  that  Beparataoii 
would  not  advance  the  cause  of  Fedoration  ;  the  Central  people, 
however,  fear  that  if  Federation  came  as  pro\ided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion passed  at  the  hiet  Convention,  thero  would  be  no  chance  what' 
ewr  of  their  wishes  being  complied  wilii.  Others  there  arc  who 
jifaidorBC  Miss  Shaw's  opinion  recorded  in  1894,  that  any 
nrtlier  division  should  have  greater  regard  to  climate  and  natural 
conditions  than  exists  at  proseul  in  the  accidental  paper  lines 
wbiob  ooUBiJtute  the  several  boundaries  of  tin-  various  ucctioas. 
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IS.   AdSTEAIIAN    FEDEBATrON. 

Queensland's  attitude  towards  the  reaUsatioQ  of  this  genera 
sentiment  hn.s  been  ottcu  misrepresented,  and  certainly  the  impres- 
sion  wliicli  prevails  that  the  sugar  planters  are  opposed  to  it,  because 
they  see  in  it  the  doom  of  coloured  liibour,  is  eiToneous.  They 
would  prefer  an  AustraUan  market,  protected  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  bounty -fed  beet  sugar,  even  though  such  carried  with 
it  the  probability  of  the  abolition  of  all  coloured  labour.  The  facte 
(ire  that  after  a  long  delay  in  New  South  Wales  the  Queensland 
Assembly,  when  they  returned  fi'om  the  general  election  in  1896,  in 
their  desire  to  select  delegates  attempted  a  "  short  cut "  which 
brought  tliem  unexpectedly  into  conflict  with  the  other  Chamber, 
and  on  their  next  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  on  the  lines  of  the  other 
Enabling  Acts  the  different  circumstances  of  Queensland  raised 
sectional  issues  which  obscured  the  main  object,  and  again  put  off 
the  selection  of  delegates.  Should,  however,  another  Convention  be 
decided  upon,  it  is  almost  certain  Queensland  will  send  delegates ; 
but  whether  this  will  lead  to  Federation  at  any  early  date  must 
remain  doubtful,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  demands  of  New 
South  Wales.  Statesmen  in  Queensland  have  always  been  essen- 
liaily  practical,  and  are  iiot  likely  to  be  altogether  influenced  by 
the  sentiment  of  Austrahau  unity,  and  to  settle  the  conditions 
of  a>  partnership  so  hard  and  fast  as  to  allow  no  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  future  to  determine  for  themselves  many  problemB  at 
present  complicated.  Possibly  the  abstention  of  Queensland  (which 
has  not  delayed  the  movement  so  far)  may  have  been  productive  of 
good  if  it  only  now  induces  the  framers  of  the  new  Constitntion, 
many  of  whom  are  strangers  to  Queensland,  to  visit  these  localities 
and  obtain  some  experience  of  the  different  conditions  of  tropical 
Austraha.  A  recent  cable  announces  a  Conference  of  Premiers  on 
this  Bubject  during  the  present  month,  when  I  hope  that  a  spirit  of 
compromise  will  prevail,  and  such  concerted  action  be  decided  upon 
as  will  result  in  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  early  settlement 
of  Mome  form  uf  union  whicli  AuGlralia  generally  desires,  and  which 
has  always  had  my  bust  support. 

The  energy  and  unselhshn ess  of  this  young  and  enterprising  Colony 
have  shown  themselves  in  many  ways :  in  its  active  participation  at 
all  times  in  the  Federal  Council ;  in  its  accepting  one-third  of  the 
pecuniary  risk  attaching  to  Australia  of  the  management  and 
govdi'oment  of  New  GuiBea  ;  in  itu  more  ihau  proportionatu  ebar« 
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of  the  cost  and  management  of  the  defonces  nt  Tbureday  Island 
and  Albany ;  in  its  participation  and  abare  of  every  Federal  compuct 
and  contribution  ;  in  ita  defence  of  law  find  order  ;  in  its  brinKitifi 
into  esistence  a  direct  mail  eervice  from  England  fia  Torres  Straits, 
and  a  coastal  subsidiary  service  not  anywhere  surpassed:  and  in  its 
provision  along  1 ,900  miles  of  its  coast  for  such  ocean  lights  as  have 
often  gladdened  the-  faoart  of  many  an  anxious  oversea  mariner. 
These  and  other  circumstances  convince  me  that  no  selfish  or 
parochial  policy  is  likely  to  influence  Queensland's  action,  and 
with  a.  proper  regard  for  tha  rights  of  her  own  people,  she  will 
have  a  genuine  sj'nipatby  with  Australian  fedei-atiou.  To  her 
credit  must  also  be  added  that  by  the  Defence  Act  of  1884  was 
provided  the  first  regular  miUtary  organisation  on  ihe  Continent 
the  provisions  of  which  have  become  the  foundation  for  similar 
enactments.  Under  this  there  is  a  land  force  established  of  tt.SGO 
men,  whose  strength  at  present  is  'Ifiii,  with  1,794  trained  reserves 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  mihtary  een-ice:  and  judging 
from  indents  lately  executed,  and  the  commissioning  of  the  gunboat 
Oayundah,  it  is  not  unmindful  of  its  present  responsibUitiea. 
Critics  have  complained  that  the  Colonies  do  not  accept  their  fair 
share  of  the  responsibihties  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Queens- 
land is  ready  to  place  in  the  field  for  defence  purposes  at  least  4  per 
cent,  of  il8  adult  male  white  population,  fully  armed  and  equipped. 
fairly  trained  as  soldiers,  and  whose  discipline  could  be  relied  upon. 
Is  not  this  a  fairquota  towards  its  defence  of  the  Empire?  It  may 
be  that  the  outlay  to  accomplish  this  is  not  proportionately  as  large 
H,s  in  the  Mother  Country,  but  if  tlio  standard  of  the  fioldicrs  au  pro- 
vided is  sufficiently  high  for  safety,  then,  though  tlio  system  may 
he  easier  for  Queensland's  finances,  it  cannot  be  used  to  support 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  Colonies  do  not  satisfy  any 
reasonmble  demand  upon  tbem  in  regard  to  national  defence,  hho 
does  ber  best,  and  the  cost  this  year  will  approximate  £120,000. 
Loaded  with  a  debt  of  £50,000,000,  largely  to  Great  Britain,  the 
task  of  producing  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  requires  all  its  ener- 
gies in  the  days  of  its  infancy.  The  beneficial  advantages  of  trade 
ennre  also  to  the  Mother  Country,  to  which  it  is  boimd  by  a  common 
race,  religion,  and  interest,  and  with  which  it  is  always  prepared  to 
fight  under  that  flag  whose  traditions  it  loves  and  cborii^ihes  as  iiti 
own.  From  the  development  of  that  sentiment  will  surely  flow  tho 
beet  results,  and  eventually  Australia  united  will  be  found  prepared 
to  accept  more  responsibility,  and  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to 
tba  saemies  of  the  Empire. 


Qiuiemland'a  CTognt*. 


Iff.  Nbw  GcmoA, 

m  Us  oornection  with  QiioGnsliind,  hns  been  lately  ao  prominent 
thAl  some  information  trom  me  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
management  of  this  Possession  \v&a  provided  for  by  a  scheme 
under  which  Queensland  hocame  earety  (or  Australia's  contribution 
provided  by  the  three  Eastern  Colonies  in  equal  shares.  .\n  Ad- 
niinfstrator,  assisted  by  liia  Council,  waa  primarily  responsible  for 
legislation  ami  administration  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor 
of  Queensland  with  the  advioo  of  his  Oovemmeiit,  and  in  extra- 
ordinary matters  the  Queensland  Government  consulted  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  This  was  tried 
but  did  not  worli  saiisfactorily.  owing  to  the  unft\-oidable  delays 
which  militated  against  the  effecti^^  management  of  the  FimsesBion ; 
therefore  in  1800  a  practice  was  settled  under  which  the  Governor 
of  Queensland,  after  consulting  with  hia  Prime  Minister,  acted  as 
he  considered  best,  and  the  solieme  of  reference  to  other  Colonies 
became,  in  effect,  a  dead  letter.  The  arrangement  has  now 
terminated  by  effluxion  of  time,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  ihat 
some  new  system  will  be  speedily  provided,  by  which  Australasia 
will  assume  more  responsibility  and  control,  not  only  of  New 
Gniuea,  but  of  the  other  British  isles  in  its  vicinity  whose 
situation  is  so  important  tr>  the  Continent  of  Australia,  or,  failing 
that,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  sole  charge  of  Queensland, 
and  be  managed  from  there,  in  the  same  way  as  Thursday  leland  ia 
at  present.  Sir  William  MacGregor's  term  of  office  is  over,  but  his 
work  and  distinguished  services  remain ;  by  a  policy  of  Icindiieas 
with  firmness  ho  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pacification  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  has  left  the  island  ready  and  snitablo 
for  further  duvolopmont.  When  the  unostentatioua  but  real  wo rl; 
performed  by  him  (especially  of  exploration)  comes  to  be  better 
known,  his  slmri*  in  the  e\paiipioij  of  the  Empire  will  be  more 
gratefully  appreciated. 

17.  Good  Example. 

I  httve  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Queeneland'a 
r^rogwse,  but  one  factor  I  have  left  to  the  last  in  deference  to 
the  presence  of  your  Chairman  on  this  occasion.  The  people 
of  Queensland  would  conwider  me  wholly  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  now 
recognise  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  yonr  Chairman  for  pri-- 
Elding  on  this  occawion,  nnd  give  expression  to  their  feeling  that 
as  their  Governor  in  the   time  of  their  difficulties   General  Sir 
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Heury  NormaQ  cot  only  ^thfully  represented  Imperial  inLor«st«, 
but  waa  the  otct- welcome  friend  iind  »dvisM  of  all  olasaeB  of  tha 
community.  H»  made  himself  aciinaintcd  witli  its  cxtiuisive  terri- 
tcry  and  scattered  inliabHaiita,  sjmpathiBed  with  tbeir  efforts,  and 
by  his  large  espo.rionce  and  prudent  forethought  reudercd  valuable 
aGsifitoiice  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  community.  Ijord 
Lantiogton,  the  present  Govemnr,  is  tuccessfully  ccmtinuing  thA 
Wime  policy.  The  Colonial  Office  is  therefore  entitled  to  its  mood 
of  praise  for  its  Judicious  soloctinn  of  Oovernnrs,  whose  unselfish 
efforts  and  noble  examples  have  so  largely  contributed  to  thu 
progress  of  fi  land  to  whiuh  the  Queen  bo  graciously  gave  her  own 
Boyal  name. 

{The  Peif«r  waa  illualrtilcil  6;/  a  number  of  HmfUght  vieum.) 

Discoftsios. 

Sir  Abthub  Hodobok,  K.C.M.G. :  I  very  seldom  addreea  an 
audience  from  this  platform,  for  uinny  reasons.  I  like  to  listen  to 
liose  who  can  speak  iiiuob  more  fluently  than  I  can,  and  on  sub- 
fjccts  with  which  they  are  well  ncijuainteil.  I  am  myself  thoroughly 
ucqiminteil  with  this  subject,  for  I  appear  before  you  this  evening 
as  the  oldest  Queensland  squatter.  I  am  no  longer  a  squatter,  but 
I  was  B  squatter,  and  I  glory  in  the  name.  I  have  led  a  very 
happy  life,  and  1  owe  everything  to  Queensland,  which  made  me 
what  I  am.  I  found  a  property,  wiiich  I  still  hold,  in  1840,  fifty- 
nine  years  ago,  when  I  went  out  to  the-  Darling  Downs.  These 
were  diacOTered  in  the  year  1828  by  ii  well-Imowu  man,  Mr.  AUan 
Cunningham,  Her  Mujeety's  Botaniat  in  New  South  Wales.  A 
few  years  afterwards  my  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Leslie,  went  out  to  the 
Powns.  I  followed  him  at  the  reapectful  distance  of  four  months. 
He  went  in  one  direction,  and  I  in  another.  Thanks  to  Sir  George 
Gipps,  the  then  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  wo  were  allowed 
to  Bend  certain  wuppiies  by  mea  to  the  Penal  Setllojiient  of  Morekin 
Bay.  I  started  with  my  partner  to  Brisbane  to  look  after  them. 
Allan  Cunningham  had  not  gone  beyond  tho  range  of  mountains 
dividing  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters.  After  journeying 
about  seventy  miles  we  came  across  a  tree  marked  "  A.C.  1828." 
We  camped  there.  At  a  very  interesting  meeting  in  old  Warwick 
(I  now  live  in  Warwickshire),  when  the  young  Warwick  of  Queens- 
land, during  the  Jubilee,  presented  to  old  Warwick  in  England 
some  beautiful  tributes  of  affection,  loyalty,  and  esteem,  "  the  late '" 
Mr.  Byrnes,  who  presented  them,  made  an  admirable  speech,  and 
said  it  was  currently  reported  that  IIodgGcn  (that  is,  myself)  had 
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discovered  a  bottlo  of  brandy  under  Allan  Cunumgham's  marked 
tree,  and  that  we  put  it  back  where  we  found  it.  Will  you  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  there  was  no  bottle  of  brandy,  and  if  we 
had  found  one  I  think  we  gbould  have  improvised  a  corkscrew  and 
emptied  its  contents  ?  We  went  to  find  our  way  to  Brisbane,  and 
Bome  miles  from  the  eetttement  we  met  an  armed  and  mounted 
constable,  wlio  said  he  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  us,  having 
heard  through  the  Blacka  ot  some  Jackerooe  bdng  on  Darling 
Downs.  Wc  were  the  Jackeroos ;  and  in  this  way  we  made  our 
entrance  into  Brisbane  with  my  dear  friend  and  partner,  Gilbert 
Elliott,  the  sou  of  Admiral  Elliott.  The  Commandant  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  stayed  tbere  a  few  days,  and  found  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  officer  of  the  Commissariat  not  on  speaking 
temis.  However,  we  made  the  best  of  it.  I  have  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  exhaustive  and  able  paper  of  the  Agent- 
General.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  baa  been  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  such  a  man,  who  brings  everything  up  to  date.  He  _ia  a 
man  who  has  earned  his  politica!  spurs  in  that  great  Colony,  and 
has  now,  I  hope,  met  with  bis  rewai-d.  An  Agent-GcneraJ  18  a 
very  important  person :  he  is  no  longer  what  he  used  to  be  some 
years  ago,  but  a  man  who  holds  a  very  high  position  indeed.  He 
is  a  diplomat  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  long  as  he  holds  that 
office,  and  I  think  it  is  very  good  of  Sir  Horace  ToKsr  to  have  come 
amongst  ua.  and  civen  us  so  much  useful  information.  I  could  not 
catch  him  tripping,  nor  could  I  find  out  exactly  what  his  pro- 
clirities  wore.  We  have  bad  many  Agents- General  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  wc  may  say  we  have  not  had  a  bad  one.  They  are 
Llionen  ot  course  on  political  grounds,  and  very  pi'operly,  tor  they 
have  earned  their  spurs  in  politics.  While  I  speak  ot  Agents- 
General  1  may  just  refer  to  the  Governors.  I  am  only  speaking  of 
Queensland.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  very  fortunate.  We 
comjnenced  well  with  that  very  able  man,  Hir  George  Bowen: 
he  had  a  difficult  card  to  play,  for  ho  had  to  formulate  the  now 
Colony  under  difficult  circumstances.  On  the  very  night  he  arrived 
the  Treasiuy  was  broken  into  and  the  till  stolen.  I  think  I  have 
beard  him  aay  that  tbo  largo  sum  of  71J.  was  ail  they  got.  Ho 
was  a  very  jrood  man.  I  hope  Sii'  Henry  Norman  won't  be  angry 
when  I  say  that  the  most  popular  Governor  we  ever  had  was  our 
worthy  Chairman  himself.  He  also  had  a  difficult  card  to  play. 
There  was  that  temble  strike  amongst  the  ahearers,  in  which 
Sir  Horace  Toaer  played  &uch  a  prominent  part.  The  Governor 
ably  assisted    the   Ministry  in  bringing  about    the  termination 
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ot  Uiia  serious  trouble,  wbicli  might  liavo  roaultt^d  so  wry 
math  to  the  diaadvant&ge  of  the  Colony.  I  was  very  glad  to 
bear  Sir  Hotoco  To7.er  deal  uitJi  the  <]uestion  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion in  tlie  way  be  did.  I  aui  glad  to  thitik  that  (Queensland 
is  well  to  the  foro  on  that  iniportnnt  aiihjpct.  Ther«  are  thre>e 
great  ilidicvilties  in  the  way,  but  1  believe  tliey  will  all  be  got  over. 
I  alludo  of  coiuse  first  to  tho  difliculty  of  assiuiilating  the  tasee  and 
tariffs  throughout  the  {'oloniea  of  AuBtmlia.  I  say  thuy  must  havi; 
a  Zollverein,  such  as  they  had  in  Germany,  and  without  which 
Germany  would  not  Ijave  been  united.  Secondly,  to  tho  ttpportion- 
ntent  of  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  which  must  be  shared  by  alt 
tlie  Australian  Colonies.  And  Lastly,  there  is  tlie  difticnlty  of 
arranging  the  site  of  tlie  new  Cnpital.  Where  is  it  to  he  ?  I  cannot 
lell  you,  T  Kineeroly  hope  it  will  he  Sydney,  hut  I  am  afraid  it 
won't.  I  think  it  will  be  on  tho  borders  between  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  whore  they  may  create  a  second  Washington.  I  ajn 
BUTP,  however,  that  within  two  years  yfe  shall  have  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation  sent  over  in  a  matured  state  for  the  approval 
or  otherwise  of  the  Government.  Imperial  Federation  ia  not  a 
thing  that  can  he  forced  lilie  a  hothouse  plujit.  It  must  come  from 
the  Oolontes,  and  cannot  go  from  England  to  the  Colonies.  I  was 
Tery  mnch  annoyed  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
December  12  about  the  late  Mr.  Jamea  Tyson,  the  millionaire.  I 
thought  that  article  too  severe.  It  wna  an  exaggerated  caricature 
drawn  by  an  acrimonious  pen.  The  late  Mr.  Tyson  was  our  neigh- 
bour for  twenty-five  years  on  DarlingDowns.  (Hodgson  andGamsay.) 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  wo  never  had  a  dispute.  He  might 
be  called  a  miser,  hut  1  don't  believe  he  was.  for  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  tlid.  When  New  South  Wales  sent  the  contingent  to  tho 
Sondan  twelve  years  ago,  Iilr,  Tyson,  uiiaolicited,  gave  5,000 guineas 
to  assiet  in  paying  tlie  expenses  of  transit  and  £'1.000  a  year  as  long 
aa  the  war  lasted.  When  Queennlaud  was  in  financial  difficulty, 
to  which  Sir  Horace  Tozer  has  alluded,  Mr.  Tyson  bought 
A'250,000  worth  of  our  Treasury  bills,  and  assisted  Queensland  very 
m&terially  through  that  crisis.  The  Queensland  Government  were 
•0  impressed  that  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House. 
I  think  these  things  ou^ht  to  be  told,  and  that  we  ought  to  re- 
member the  motto,  "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  Another 
incident  I  may  mention.  The  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  an  excellent 
hard  worker,  was  rather  fond  of  sending  round  the  hat.  I  wonder 
he  did  not  cover  his  head  more  in  that  warm  climate.  Mr.  Tyson, 
to  the  innocence  of  hia  heart,  thought  he  was  contributing  hand- 
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aomely  when  ho  sent  a  cheque  for  i'lOO.  Tlio  Bishop  thought 
there  must;  be  some  mistake.  Mr.  Tyson  thought  so  too,  anil  asked 
him  to  eend  back  the  ohotjue.  which  he  did.  The  Bishop  (lid  not  re- 
member that  "  a  bird  in  the  h(i,acl  13  worth  two  in  the  hush,"  and 
thut  it  would  have  bet;n  better  to  keep  the  hundred  pouuda,  and 
later  on  to  aak  Mr.  Tyson  to  send  liiiu  more.  Now  you  will  beat 
with  me.  I  am  getting  an  old  man.  and  sliall  not  have  many  niota 
chances  o£  addressing  you.  I  journeyed  from  Warwickshire  to-day. 
although  I  am  tar  from  well,  but  I  was  determined  to  come.  I 
think  Sir  Horace  Tozer  was  a  little  hard  on  absentees.  I  am  an 
absentee,  but  what  sort  of  an  absentee  am  I  ?  I  still  retain  the 
property  which  I  discovered  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  My  dear  son 
sacrificed  his  life  on  that  property.  I  have  done  all  I  could  as  a 
good  Queenslander  to  keep  (Queensland  going,  and  I  defy  anybody  to 
nay  I  have  not  alwiiys  cotne  to  the  front  when  anything  in  cnnnee- 
lion  with  Queensland  was  going  on  in  this  country.  I  have  never 
.starved  my  property,  anil  I  have  allowed  the  manager  to  give  it 
full  awing  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  There  may  be  absentees 
(I  don't  say  there  are)  who  get  everything  they  can  out  of  the 
coimtry,  but  you  cannot  rank  me  as  one  of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Tyaon,  we  find  by  to-day's  paper  that  he  was 
found  dead  in  bis  bod,  and  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  intestate, 
worth  four  or  five  millions  sterling.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that 
he  "did  good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame,"  His  motto 
was  "Advance,  Australia,"  and  he  earned  it  out  to  the  letter.  He 
waa  one  of  those  successful  pioneera  of  whom  Australia  has  pos- 
sesaed  so  many,  and  of  whom  she  may  well  be  proud  with  the  happy 
result  that 

AuBl.ralia  floats  with  flag  unfui'lod, 

A  new  IJntouDia  in  another  wurld. 


Sir  John  Brjvmstox,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  :  The  only  claim  I  have  on 
your  attention  this  evening  is  that  1  was  one  of  the  first  who  went 
to  Queensland  after  its  separation,  and  the  paper  has  been  made 
additionally  interesting  to  me  from  knowing  what  Queensland  was 
at  that  period,  and  comparing  it  with  the  present  position.  You 
saw  the  photogi'aph  of  Queen  Street  in  the  eaily  sJsties,  and  you 
could  hardly  imagine  that  that  was  then  the  principal  street  of  the 
principal  town  in  the  Colony.  Wo  were  completely  separated  fi-om 
the  outer  world,  having  no  oommunioation  except  with  Sydney 
twice  a  week  by  steamer,  and  no  telegraph  even  to  Sydney,  These 
small  beginnings  have  grown,  within  the  life  of  men  who  have  only 
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now  reaebed  middle  age,  into  thi>  ^eat  ('olotij'  which  lifts  been  por> 
traj«d  to  as.  The  growth  of  (JneensUnd  is  in  fact  ono  of  the  most 
roniarkoble  instances  of  British  ontorprisc  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
done  entirely  by  the  pluck  and  Ht-K-relianco  of  tfao  iwon  wJio  went 
oat  there,  men  who  worlcoil  fortht'inKelves  and  did  not  look  to  Ihe 
Btate  to  do  c\'erything  for  them,  which,  accordiii^  to  vrhiit  wp  bare 
he&rd  to-night,  soenis  to  be  the  view  of  same  politicianfl  of  what 
oujtht  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Ktati.<  nowadays.  It  would  bo  ft  bod  Akj 
for  (Queensland  should  that  policy  ever  prevail.  Rupplaiiting  th«> 
perwuai  entrrprise  ar.d  cDprgy  which  has  mailc  Queensland  what 
she  is. 

Hob.  Sir  Jami^h  Let:  Strf.re  :  1  have  been  ratlier  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  iimke  a  few  obflnrvaliona  with  rcfi-ivinco  to  th« 
<]itestion  of  Australian  Federation,  a  matter  which  has  largely  been 
occupying  tlu'  attention  of  tlio  An.sLntlian  Coloniya  for  ihe  lust  three 
or  four  years,  and  which  is  tiHnded  to  in  Sir  Horace  Tozor's  very  in- 
Htroctive  uddre^s.  I  can  beat-  testimony  to  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  paper  that  there  has  always  been  a  strong  federal  spirit  in 
Qneensland,  which  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Quueni^iund  has 
nlways  belonged  to  the  Federal  Council  of  AuBtralia,  and  sent  repre- 
sestativcs  to  ita  meetings.  Having  been  for  a  long  time  a  membof 
of  that  Council  I  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the 
pnblie  raon  of  Queensland,  and  am  hapjiy  tu  say  have  formed  not 
only  their  Etcquaintance  but  their  friendship.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Federal  ('ouncil  since  '8f5,  when  that  body  was  first  esta- 
blished, and  having  attended  every  Conference  held  on  the  ques- 
t««i  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  gained 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  Federa- 
tion may  be  viewed  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  various  Australian 
Colonies.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  having  well  considered  the 
matter,  that  I  tliink  Federation  will  prove  extremely  beneficial  to 
all  thnse  Colonies  the  settled  portiong  of  whose  boundaries  are  co- 
terminous, and  which  are  now  divided  by  merely  artificial  boundary 
tines.  Yon  can  understand  what  inconveuicnce  ia  caused  by  re- 
Etriotioas  placed  on  the  freedom  of  trade  between  different  Colonies, 
For  instance,  a  person  may  hold  a  farm  on  the  Murray,  part  of 
which  is  in  New  South  Wales  and  part  in  Victoria,  and  yet  he 
omnot  move  h\^  stock  across  without  having  to  pay  duty.  That  is 
«  state  of  things  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  ill- 
feeling,  which  would  be  all  removed  by  the  adoption  of  Federation, 
because  then  there  would  be  no  question  of  duty,  but  entire  freedom 
of  trade.    Of  course  there  are  many  moro  adviuitagea  that  would  bo 
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gained  by  Federal  Union,  but  it  would  take  up  far  too  much  tame 
to  enumerate  them.  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  more  particularly  as 
regards  tho  way  in  which  Federation  would  alTect  Western  Australia. 
Whilst,  as  I  have  said.  I  think  very  groat  advantages  would  Tie 
gained  by  the  other  Colonies  from  a  Federal  Union,  I  conceive  very 
great  disadvantages  would  result  to  Western  Austraha  from  joining 
in  the  scheme  at  present.  1  may  remind  you  that  wo  require  to 
employ  the  whole  of  our  revenue  in  developing  the  Colony,  and  in 
making  it  more  nearly  approach  the  state  to  which  the  other 
Colonies  have  arrived.  Now,  one-half  of  our  imports  come  from  the 
other  Australian  Colonies,  and  as  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  the 
Customs  duty  now  payable  on  them  by  joining  this  Federal  scheme. 
you  can  imagine  what  an  immense  amount  of  our  revenue  would 
disappear.  For  that  reason  I  may  not  be  prepared  to  ajlvocate  Fede- 
ration at  the  present  lime,  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned, 
and  that  position  I  have  always  taken  up,  I  often  call  to  mind  a 
statement  made  at  one  of  the  conferences  by  one  of  our  friends  from 
New  Zealand,  Sir  H.  Atkinson,  who  declared  that  as  far  as  New 
Zealand  was  concerned  he  did  not  think  there  was  the  slighteatJ 
possibility  of  her  joining  Federative  Australia.  There  were,  he  said,T 
twelve  hundred  reasons  against  such  a  course,  and  those  twelve 
hundred  reasons  were  the  twelve  hundred  miles  which  separate  the 
Colony  from  Australia.  I  often  think  myself  the  position  of  Western 
Austraha  is  very  much  like  that  of  Now  Zealand,  because  although 
geographically  part  of  the  Australian  Continent,  practically,  as  far 
as  the  means  of  communication  are  concerned,  we  are  as  tar 
removed  as  is  Kow  Zealand.  Of  courso  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  in  this  question  of  Federation,  but  responsible  statesmen 
must  not  be  guided  entirely  by  sentiment.  I  quite  acknowledge 
that  the  world  ia  a  good  deal  governed  by  sentiment,  hut  I  say  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  a  little  more  common  Bense 
entered  into  the  deliberations  of  legislative  bodies,  and  then  wo 
should  have  much  better  legislation.  Sentiment  is  a  grand  thing 
to  tfl.lk  about,  hut  we  cannot  forget  that  the  material  interest  of 
each  Colony  has  to  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  sentimental  side  of 
the  question.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  —possibly  I  shall  live  to  see 
the  day — when  the  whole  of  Australia  will  be  federated,  It  will  not 
be  long,  I  beheve,  before  some  of  the  Colonies  are  federated,  but 
this  entirely  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  recent  alterations 
proposed  by  New  South  Wales  are  regarded  by  the  other  Colonies. 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  amendments  proposed  by  New  South  Wales 
in  the  Commonwealth  Bill  with  any  pleasure  at  all,  because  I 
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conceive  that  tbs  i<lea  prevaUing  with  those  who  proposed  tbem 
was  to  place  as  much  power  as  possible  in  the  h&nds  of  the  more 
populous  Colomes  to  the  diaadvautage  of  thoao  which  are  les-s 
populous.  1  therefore  hopo  tb»t  at  t\w  forthcoming  meeting  of 
Premiers  thoy  will  not  think  propit  to  recoiuiiit'nd  tlie  adoption  of 
those  amendmenta  by  their  respective  Parliaments. 

Mr.  OscAK  ui!  SATGg :  It  is  far  too  late  now  to  enter  into  any 
controversial  subject  arising  out  of  the  very  able  lecture  to  which 
we  have  tisteDed.  If  there  was  auy  omission  at  all  in  that  com- 
piehenaivc  and  excellent  stutement,  it  was  as  regards  the  question 
of  >.  kind  of  second  mortgage  held  over  the  squatting  part  of 
AaBtra.lia  by  large  fiuuncial  companies.  We  understood  from  the 
Agent-General  that  the  first  debt  of  the  Colony  amounts  to  some 
£80.000,000,  but  he  forgot  to  comment  on  tlie  great  fuct  that 
tbOTfl  are  Bome  ^25,000,000  more  owing  privately  to  companies 
in  England  that  have  advanced  thai  money  on  the  seouHty 
of  the  Colony.  Sir  Horace  Tozcr  made  an  tinforttinate  reference 
to  this  being  represented  by  overseers  on  the  stations.  £  am  very 
sorry  he  said  anything  about  that.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
ehall  look  when  the  time  conies  for  the  security  of  this  large 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  great  measure  on  freehold  security, 
which  remains  intact,  and  has  also  been  niadu  to  the  bard  workera 
in  that  sphere  on  the  security  of  the  good  faith  of  the  first  mortgagee, 
the  Government  of  tlie  country.  It  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  position 
of  Queensland  at  the  present  moment,  I  think  it  is  this,  that  we  ftre 
threatened  in  some  years  to  come  mot  very  distant)  with  possibly 
a  shrinkage,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  the  security  we  hold.  I  should 
like  10  have  heard  from  the  Agent-General  that  the  Government 
will  look  thoroughly  into  the  question,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
decided  that  we  ore  to  make  a  paradise  for  the  working  man  at  the 
«xpense  of  these  millions  of  money  that  are  there  established  as 
an  investment  in  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  Colony.  If  Sir 
Horace  Tozer  makes  any  further  remarks,  I  trust  he  may  ho  able  to 
asaure  us  that  at  any  rate  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
will  he  devoted  to  this  hiatus  that  exists  in  the  otherwise  great 
prosperity  of  the  Colony, 

Mr.  R,  J.  Jeffkay  :  In  responding  very  briefly  to  the  invitation 
that  I  should  address  a  few  words  to  you,  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  been  connected  with  Queensland  for  some  thirty-five  years, 
and  have  visited  tho  Colony  so  many  times  that  I  have  ahnost  lost 
tbe  ooont.  SomeUmes  I  imagine  1  have  become  more  a  Queenslander 
than  the  Que«nslander3  themselves.    At  all  events  I  have   the 
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i^trongest  aUacbraent  to  tliu  Colony  and  its  iiilinliilants.  Sir 
Horace  Tozor  hue  read  a  Paper  characterised  by  ample  knowledge 
based  on  long  experience.  He  has  not  come  here  mercJy  to  tell  us 
nothing  but  pleaaant  things,  for  he  told  ua  flome  things  that  wore 
not  BO  pleasant.  Probably,  but  (or  the  position  Lo  occupies,  he 
might  have  told  us  a  little  more.  If  time  had  allowed  I  aliould 
havo  liked  lo  iiuprcsa  on  you,  hi  even  more  direct  turmBi  than 
Mr.  de  Satge  has  done,  certain  grievancea  under  which  some  of  ws 
coneoive  we  labour.  My  chief  associiiitioiis  in  Queensland  have  been 
in  connection  with  augai-  ivnd  the  pastonil  industry.  About  sugar 
I  will  only  say  that  the  industry  has  had  to  contend  with  physical 
diflicidtios,  with  mnrlccl  difficulties,  and  with  le'jislalive  difficulties. 
and  these  very  same  difBcultiee  are  those  with  which  the  pastoral 
industry  hiis  also  had  to  contend.  Pliysical  difficulties  include  the 
disiVRtei's  of  had  seasons.  I  may  say  I  am  h'SS  afraid  of  the  terrors 
of  the  BeaBon  than  of  the  terrors  of  the  session,  (iencrally,  the 
legtshitures  of  Austraha  have  evinced  somJiow  towards  the  pastoral 
industry  a  disposition  to  practise  hostile  and  harassing  legislation. 
QueensJand  has  lately  been  pre-iimiuont  in  that  respect.  Sir 
Horace  Tozer  says  the  Government  of  Queensland  has  always  been. 
"  eyiupathetiis  to  the  pastoral  tenants,"  1  will  give  you  an  instance 
of  the  "sympathy."  Home  years  ago,  a  measure  was  passed  by 
which  the  privilege  of  taking  np  selections  was  given  to  the  extent 
of  20,000  acres  for  each  person.  There  has  been  uotliing  so  drastic 
in  the  way  of  destroying  the  ^'alue  nf  the  holding  of  the  squatter  in, 
any  of  the  other  Colonies.  In  theso  Colonies  the  transition  from  an 
older  to  newer  modes  of  occupation  was  made  with  less  injury  to 
eiiisting  interests.  In  Queensland  I  am  afraid  the  transition  will 
he  one  of  a  kind  which  I  would  rather  not  characterise.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  good  many  20,000  acres  in  Queensland,  but  the  point 
to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention  is  that  under  the  law  by  which 
this  privilege  of  selecting  was  given  the  original  pastoral  tenants 
who  made  the  place  habitable  for  man  and  beast  were  debarred. 
The  most  creditable  colonists  the  Colony  had  were  debarred  from 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  citineuB  (No  I ).  Well,  they  may  go  fifteen 
miles  away  1  That  was  a  recommendation  to  the  squatter  to  secure 
the  ill-will  of  his  neighbour.  It  has  been  described  as  "simply 
infamous."  I  do  not  use  that  word,  becanse  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
strong  languagG.  I  will  gi\'e  another  example  of  sympathy.  Not 
only  is  this  privilege  allowed,  but  a  system  has  grovra  up — I  do  not 
say  under  the  law,  but  winked  at — whereby  [in  order  to  produce  the 
80-called  "  closer  sentiment ")  they  allow  a  group  of  men,  only  one  of 
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whom  personally  re.'tidc.'),  lo  IaUc  up  four  or  live  blocks,  tbftt  is  to 
say,  80,000  to  100,000  acres  ou  one  rim.  That  ms-kea  Bhort  work 
with  oven  a  vecy  large  run.    I  ask  you,  therefore,  whscc  w  the 

aecurity  for  the  money  which  was  spent  iu  order  to  make  the 
occupation  of  thiit  very  eoimiry  posniMe  ?  I  «ay  it  ivill  viiiiish  if 
the  present  system  contiuuea,  and  if  it  were  my  function  to  be  in 
tho  Legislative  AMsenibly  there,  I  nIioiiIiI  ticvtT  rest  nntil  I  tud 
obtained  some  redress  of  this  grievance.  1  may  UiU  j'oii  the  iutor»st 
in  Austrohan  pastoral  properly  hiia,  ti>  a  Inrgo  extent,  indirectly 
passed  to  British  people—that  is  (o  say,  that  the  British  capitoltitt 
is  tho  "predominant  partner"  in  the  business,  iind  I  think  it  is 
bigli  time  his  interest  should  bo  considered.  Sir  Uoraee  Tozer  has 
referred  in  e,  somewhat  slighting  manner  to  financial  conipunieis 
capitalists,  and  absentees.  Who  are  these  capitalists,  and  ivbat 
»ro  these  companies?  Their  money  con  sis  Ih  of  fJiare-Cdpital  and 
debt-ntiire  money.  Who  pro\ideM  this  capital  and  this  debtiuturu 
money  ?  The  saving  jieople  of  England  and  t^eotland— nnd  these 
are  the  people  who  will  Biiffcr  if  the  proaejit  system  gooa  on.  I 
wish  to  speak  with  perfect  franbiess,  as  ^ir  Horace  Toiler  has  done. 
I  could  Hay  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  will  only  i«ld  one  thing.  I 
h«ve  said  that  the  people  who  have  found  this  money  are  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  are  the  same  people  who 
pubscribe  to  Queensland  loans,  and  if  the  capital  which  is  enf[aged 
in  this  particular  industry  is  in  danger  and  is  lost,  as  I  think  will 
be  the  case  uiiless  soniL-thing  is  done,  then  I  ventiu'e  to  utter  the 
warning  that  the  "  sympathy  "  among  these  people  will  be  so  strong 
that  it  may  prevent  any  BatiBfactoi7  subscription  to  the  nest  loan 
which  Queensland  may  put  before  the  public  here.  If  you  trumplo 
on  the  toes  of  one  foot  yoa  will  probably  get  a  tick  with  the 
other.  In  conclusion  I  dedre  to  repeat  my  cordial  sense  of 
obligation  to  Sir  Horace  Tozer  for  his  excellent  address,  and  in  any 
remariis  I  have  ofTeii'd  I  am  not  complaining  so  much  of  anything 
ha  said  as  of  what  he  did  not  say. 

The  Cha(rmam:  I  will  now  ask  jou  to  join  in  a  mianimous 
expression  of  thanks  to  Sir  Horace  'fozer  for  hia  interesting  and 
instractire  address.  It  has  been  a  most  comprehensive  addreBs.  He 
bus  touched  upon  nearly  every  point  I  can  thinlj  of  connected  with 
Queensland — its  finances,  its  railways  (which  notwithstanding  some 
unprofitable  lint^s  are  now  returning  nearly  3  per  cent,  on  capital, 
and  no  doubt  will  return  more),  and  its  artesian  wells,  which  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  in  many  parts  rendering  drought  a  thing  not 
very  much  to  be  feared.    He  has  also  spoken  about  the  pastoral 
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industry  and  ita  various  hindrances  and  prospects.  The  ftgricut- 
tural  industry  baa  a!so  been  ineiitiotied,  including  an  allusion  to 
sagar,  the  production  of  which  haa  so  largely  increased  of  late,  and 
the  prosperity  of  which  is  hindered  by  the  oauaes  to  which  he 
referred.  Sir  Horace  Tozer  has  also  told  ua  about  the  towns  and 
buildings,  the  muterial  progress  o(  the  Colony,  education,  literature, 
and  about  the  aborigines.  The  last  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and 
to  raise  tbom  in  the  social  scale  he  himself  has  been  foremost.  Ho 
has  also  told  ub  something  of  the  political  situation,  about  the 
movement  in  the  Colony  for  separation  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  without  any  success :  about  the  movement  for 
Federation,  and  about  New  Guinea,  which  I  a.ra  bound  to  say 
during  the  ten  years  it  has  been  under  the  able  government  of  Sir 
WiUiam  MsicGregor  has  mB.de  considerable  progress.  It  hn.s  been 
a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  me  to  hear  what  has  been  i^aid  of 
the  progress  of  the  Colony,  which  was  going  on  during  the  six  and 
a  half  years  I  was  Governor,  and  which  is  evidently  going  on  even 
still  more  rapidly.  I  feel  certain  that  this  progress  will  continue. 
There  are  many  rocks  ahead,  but  every  difficulty  will  be  surmounted 
by  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people,  which  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing.  I  feel  certain  that  Queensland  is  already 
becoming  and  certainly  will  become  in  a  short  space  ot  time  one 
of  the  most  important  dependencies  of  the  Empire  of  our  Sovenygn. 
Sir  HoKAcG  Tozer:  My  observations  in  reply  must  he  brief. 
The  subject  was  so  large  that  in  order  to  try  and  give  you  both  infor- 
mation and  illustration  I  have  been  obliged,  I  regret  to  say,  to  take 
up  BO  much  of  your  time.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  an  Agent- 
General,  sent  over  to  represent  the  whole  Colony,  to  discuss  any 
party  poUtical  questions.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  narrate  what  I 
knew  of  the  state  of  public  questions  as  they  are.  Knowing  that,  I 
vould  suggest  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  liave  addressed  you  that 
the  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain  is  to  put 
forwiird  in  the  Colony  the  ablest  men  to  explain  them,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  people  of  the  Colony  will  respond  to  any  fair  repre- 
sentation made  by  any  class  of  the  community.  As  a  narrator  only 
1  came  forward,  and  if  I  have  been  able  in  any  way  to  let  you  know 
more  about  tiueensland  and  its  progress  than  you  knew  before  I 
have  accomplished  my  object.  I  will  only  auk  you  now  to  join  in 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Sir  Henry  Norman  for  presiding 
this  evening. 
The  proceedings  then  IcMiniuated. 
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^^        8PECUL  GENER.\L  MEETING. 

A  Speci-u.  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  \VhitehalI  Roomn, 
Hotel  Mctiopole,  on  Tuesday,  Jiuiuary  Kl,  1H99,  whon  u  Paper  on 
"Elonilike  "  was  read  by  MisB  Flora  L.  Shaw. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Btratheonti  itnd  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.Q., 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
conGrmed.  and  it  was  announce  that  biuce  that  Meeting  11  Fellows 
bad  been  elected,  viz,  3  Betiident,  8  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

iMlia  Elliot.  Frederick  W.  Ttimtr.  QeraXd  Young. 

Non-Resident  Fallows : — 

Archibald  J.  C.  (lalUtlii  (Dritish  Cekimbia],  Joseph  HiinU-r  IBritwh 
Cohimlrin).  Jamfs  Langi.rman  (Cape  Colony),  William  II.  F'irratt  (Urititk 
(riiiana),  John  Fnoley,  J.P.  (Caf  Cohniu),  Frimk  J.  SmiUicman  IBIiodesia), 
BHa*  Sohmon,  H.L-i..  J.!'.  (HVjiforre  J,wstralia),  Cltarks  G.  Slorie  (Eaet 
Jijrita). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donntions  to  the  Library  of  books, 

imaps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governtnents  of  the 

onies  ami  India.  Soeietie^,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  L'oited 

Kingtlom  uid  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institiito  and 

others. 

The  Chauimak  :  On  very  few  ocoasioua  has  it  betm  so  little 
nfcessary  to  use  any  words  of  introduotJon  as  it  is  this  eveniiiE; ; 
indeeil.  I  muy  say  tliatno  introduction  of  Miss  Shaw  ia  necRssary  to 
members  of  the  Royal  t'olonial  Institute  and  thuir  friends.  As  wo 
all  laiow,  Mis8  Shaw  has  given  great  attention  to  everything  con- 
nected with  tho  outlying  portions  of  our  Empire,  and  at  the  present 
lime  there  is  not  perhaps  a  lady  in  the  land  who  has  had  the  same 
opportunities  uf  making  herself  acquainted  with  these  matters  ad 
Mias  Shaw,  who  haa  been  through  the  whole  of  the  eelf-govorning 
Colonics,  and  has  seen  and  learnt  (or  herself  all  that  is  interostiog 
egarding  them.  Hot  only  has  she  seen  these  things  for  herself,  but 
tiataas  conveyed  the  knowledge  so  acquired  to  the  whole  body,  I 
ak  1  may  say,  of  the  people  of  the  United  Ivingdom  in  the  ^s.- 
tremcly  intereatmg  letters  wfaiub  have  appeared  in  the  Tima  and 
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elaewhei-i!.     Without  further  remarks — for  none  are  required — I 
will  ask  Misa  Shaw  to  address  you. 
Miss  Flgra  Shaw  than  read  her  paper  on — 


KLONDIKE. 

I  QAVB  been  asked  to  apeak  to-night  on  Canada,  and  I  have  the 
honour  of  Hpeakinf;  liefore  so  mauy  persons  better  qualified  than. 
I  am  to  iiddruBS  you  on  the  subject  that  I  can  only  suppose  the 
invitation  to  have  been  based  on  the  fact  tha.t  I  hiwe  latnly  visited 
a  part  ot  Canada  less  known  than  the  rest— untaniilinr  even,  I 
believe,  to  our  distinguished  Chairman,  who  has  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  o(  the  Dominion  in  days  when  the  means  of  eom- 
mnnioation  were  very  different  from  those  which  now  exist.  He 
la  acquainted  with  the  Mackenzie  District,  stretching  &oni  the 
prairies  to  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  he  has  visited  the  far  coasts  of 
Hudson  Day  and  of  Labrador.  He  has  made  record  journeys 
on  Bnow-shoes,  in  dog-sleighs,  on  horseback,  by  canoe,  in  every 
way  which  laud  or  aea  permits.  In  common  with  most  of 
tho  officers  employed  in  the  northern  region  by  the  great  Company 
of  which  he  is  now  the  President,  lie  has,  I  doubc  not,  known  what 
it  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  be  glad  to  eat  his  ehoes ;  and 
had  it  pleased  him  to  visit  the  Klondike  last  yeac  in  person  he 
would  probably  have  smiled  to  recognise  in  the  much- talked -of 
hardships  only  a  mild  reminiscence  of  the  daily  round  of  his  own 
cai'ly  hfo. 

I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  restrict  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  Klondike.  But  there  are  probably  also  in  this  room  many  persons 
who  linow  far  more  than  I  know  of  the  Klondike— men  who  have 
worked  in  tho  country,  who  have  spent  a  longer  time  there  than  I, 
who  have- devoted  more  study  to  its  conditions,  and  who  have  had  a 
far  rougher  experience  of  itfl  hardships.  Prom  this  part  of  my 
audience  I  must  crave  indulgence  if  I  seem  in  any  way  to  make 
light  of  the  obstacles  encountered  on  the  opening  of  the  country  by 
the  pioneers.  The  difficulties  of  first  entering  a  vast  eub-arctio 
region,  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  few  wandering 
Indian  tribes,  may  be  described  as  practically  uninhabited,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  live  in  civilisa- 
tion to  realise  whal  it  means  to  *nter  a  country  whei-e  nothing  is  to 
he  bought ;  to  have  to  carry  evprything  you  need,  including  food, 
upon  your  back ;  to  have  no  means  of  loentnotion  but  your  own  feet ; 
to  know  lliat  as  you  walk  you  are  travelliag  further  and  further 
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tnm  tU  bascii  of  -lupply  ;  and  to  bo  ftwHK  thai  if  you  »tray  beyond 
tbc  limits  of  tlio  time  for  which  you  liiive  provi<Ied  Ihern  h  no 
other  eiKt  b«tore  you  thftii  wi  unrccorcJi'tl  dcnili  from  starvsticn  in 
the  pitilcsfl  primiBTal  woods.  I  am  sure  that  I  may  count  on  the 
approval  of  experienced  men  when  I  say  U;at  the  first  explorers  of 
the  Viikon  goidAcIda  desen'e  the  fall  admiration  tlia.t  xplendid 
plitck.  heroic  enduriincc,  nnd  the  nttitudo  of  mind  wliich  reckoiiii  Iifo 
itfietf  as  but  one  of  tbo  countcn:  of  the  game  will  Mways  draw 
from  thoMi  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  courage  iu  the  m«rclt  of 
life.  UnloBB  thcnv  had  boun  men  of  this  sort  n^ady  to  lead  the  way, 
the  Klondike  goldfields  would  never  liave  boon  openfid  to  the  world. 
Without  risk  no  victorioa  an  won :  and  therct  cnn  be  no  qnestion 
that  of  the  first  hves  played  against  siioeoss  many  were  li)»t. 

Between  the^  two  sections  of  my  audience  I  stand  abathnd.  I 
have  neither  the  wide  experience  of  the  one,  nor  the  claim  to  heroio 
Iiafdihood  of  the  other,  and  it  in  of  my  little  pcTKonal  imprc^sioii  of 
tlie  Kloiidike  that  I  have  to  speak  bofore  them.  I  was  no  pioneer. 
I  counted,  I  believe,  as  thtt  tweiity-§even  thoiiBandth  person  who 
went  over  the  pasaea  last  year.  Tbc  tniit  was  nlroudy  beaten  for  mo ; 
meana  of  transport  wore  orgnnieed  ;  there  were  stopping.placea 
L  where  food  could  be  obtained  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I  went  as  a 
woman,  to  whom  everything  was,  in  consuqucnco,  made  eaxy. 
Every  man  who  lia*  ac(|uaintiuieo  with  rough  travelling  will  know 
how  much  easier  it  was  for  me  to  do  such  a  jouniey  than  it  ivoidd 
*havo  been  for  u  man  in  my  position.  1  was  usually  the  only 
woman  of  th<;  party,  and  where  a  man  would  have  had  to  make 
way  for  himself,  my  way  was  made  by  a  common  consent  of  kind- 
ness in  the  men  around  me.  The  best  that  there  was  was  always 
at  my  disposal,  (ieneraiiy  I  had  my  tent ;  but  if,  sleeping  out  of 
doors,  one  stone  was  softer  than  another,  it  was  mine  ;  if  food  was 
abotti  there  was  always  a  portion  for  "the  lady  "that  some  one 
dwlarcd  himself  not  bimgry  enough  to  eat ;  if  streams  were  deep 
to  ford,  there  was  always  a  hand  ready  to  pull  me  through  ;  if  one 
placo  in  the  boat  was  drier  or  more  comfortable  than  another,  I 
foond  myself  surely  in  posaeBsion  of  it.  The  rough  edge  of  adven- 
tore  of  which  men  carry  the  remembrance  to  the  end  of  hfe  was 
Ittrocd  for  me.  I  had  no  adventures,  and  if  I  am  to  speak  inily  of 
my  ovTt  experience  in  the  Klondike.  I  can  only  say  it  was  so  tumple 
that,  while  it  was  going  on,  I  felt  as  if  it  were'  merely  the  natural 
life  which  in  civiheation  we  forget.to  live. 

I  had  been  warnud  bfjforc  I  went  in  of  terrific  hacdahipg,  of 
hunger,  thiret,  perpetual  fatigue,  eicknesy  which  hai-dly  could  be 
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avoided,  and  dangers  resulting  from  an  undiaoiplined  society,  in 
which  it  was  necea§ary  not  only  to  carry  a  revolver,  but  to  be 
prepared  on  occasion  to  "  shoot  quick."  I  found  none  of  tbeae 
things.  There  was  neither  starvation  nor  brutality.  Travelling 
quite  alone,  walking  as  other  people  walked— fifteen  or  twenty 
inilea  a  day — oi'er  trails  which,  but  for  the  passing  prospector,  were 
tbe  exclunive  haunts  of  wild  unimala  and  birds,  I  had  not  be^i 
three  days  in  the  country  before  I  realised  that  a  revolver  was 
about  as  likely  to  be  useful  as  it  would  he  in  Piccadilly.  In  the 
presouce  of  untamed  nature  all  humanity  is  friendly. 

The  walking  was  at  times  very  hea\7.  If  lain  had  lately  feUen 
it  was  through  pure  swamp.  Sometimes  ankle  deep,  sometimes 
knee  deep,  one  was  forced  to  wade  along  the  valley  bottoms,  the 
summer  sun  beating  hot  upon  your  head.  At  times  a  rooky 
shoulder  of  the  hill  would  project  itself  across  tbe  way,  and  then 
wading  was  exchanged  for  climbing,  wiiich  had  sometimes  to  be 
done  with  hands  and  kneee.  Through  the  valley  bottoms  streams 
ran  with  many  windings,  and  in  a  country  of  no  bridges  when  water 
has  to  be  crossed  it  must  be  forded,  unless  some  traveller  bandy 
with  his  axe  has  passed  before  you.  and  the  slim  and  slippery  stem 
of  a  tree  felled  and  thrown  from  bank  to  bank  may  offer  a  precarious 
chance  of  passing  witliout  a  bath.  Twenty  miles  of  such  walking 
would  fill  my  day  from  dawn  to  dark.  I  could  do  it,  but  not  so 
fast  as  more  accustomed  men.  Sturdy  prospectors  weighted  with 
their  packs  would  paaa  mo  gaily,  or  pause  to  walk  for  ten  nunutes 
by  my  side.  In  this  way  \  profited  by  many  scraps  of  pleasant  and 
inshuclive  talk;  but  never  once,  though  the  men  who  passed  mo 
must  have  been  often  of  tbo  roughest  kind,  did  1  experience  even  a 
momentary  fottr  of  incivility.  Usually  our  talk  was  of  their  work, 
their  opinion  of  the  country,  the  climate  and  the  gold,  their  experi- 
ence of  other  goldfields.  and  almost  invariably  of  that  great 
country  for  which  everyone  was  homcsiclt,  known  in  the  Klondike 
under  the  generic  term  of  the  "  outi*ido." 

A  large  number  of  the  men  wore  married  and  bad  wives  and 
ebildren  in  the  outside ;  and  there  was  a  pathos,  not  easy  to  express, 
iu  the  readiness  with  which  woU-thumbed  photographs  would  slip 
from  mud-encrusted  side  pockets,  to  show  to  a  perfect  stranger  tho 
shape  in  which  thoughts  of  homo  were  journeying  through  tho 
Yukon.  Sometimes  tho  picture  was  of  a  child,  sometimes  of  ft 
young  wife,  sometimes,  more  touchingly,  of  the  middle-aged  com- 
panion of  a  liftitime  ;  and  I  might  chance  to  hear  that  it  was  hard 
Da  tbe  "  old  miiisis  "  to  be  left  again.    All  kinds  of  ueu  hoiu  ever/ 
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'&Bia  bl  life  were  there.  Americans,  CanadianB,  Austmlimis,  and 
EngUshiaen  verc  in  the  majority,  but  atmoat  every  Ktiropoitii 
nationality  was  represented.  One  I'Vonchman.-who  had  lost  hia 
entire  outfit  by  the  overturning  of  his  boat  upon  souto  rapids,  and 
bftcl  not  even  a  blanket  to  lie  down  in,  had  saved  a,  ourl  of  his  baby 
daughter's  hair.  He  was  cheerfully  content,  "  Ma  foi  !  I  have  got 
the  thing  I  valued  moat !  "  And  moro  than  once  the  little  packet 
that  looked  to  ordinnry  eyes  like  a  skein  of  yellow  fioss  silk  was 
pulled  out  of  bis  trousers  pocket  for  me  to  see. 

The  question  of  whethur  women  that  nK>n  respected  could 
be  brought  into  that  country  was  one  of  perpetual  discussion.  No- 
vliere  does  one  see  so  plainly  as  in  districts  of  new  settle- 
ment the  need  of  woman  as  a  home-maker.  The  majority  of  th<i 
men  in  the  KlonxUke,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  very  young,  were 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  "  home  "  sick.  They  wanted  a 
j^ee  aa  much  as  a  person,  but  it  needed  n  person  to  make  the  place: 
some  one  to  minister  to  the  common  needs  of  life,  to  clean  the 
spot  in  which  they  lived— even  though  it  were  only  tent  or  shack 
— to  wash  the  ciothes,  to  cook  the  food,  to  give  to  one's  fireside  a 
human  interest  which  should  make  it,  rather  than  another,  the 
magnet  of  their  daily  worlc.  The  roughor  the  man  the  more 
imperative  tho  need  appeared.  Tbo  absence  of  homes  in  such  a 
place  aa  Dawson  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  existence  of  saloons ; 
and  in  noting  the  contrast  between  the  splendid  qualities  exdroised 
in  the  effort  to  acquire  gold  and  the  utter  tolly  displayed  in  the 
spending  of  it,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflection  that  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Empire,  as  in  otbor  movements,  man  wins  the 
bnttlo,  but  woman  holds  the  field.  To  all  who  consulted  me  npon 
the  subject  I  could  only  give  my  honest  assurance  that,  so  far  as  I 
know  anything  of  women,  it  is  not  comfort  but  happiness  which 
tbey  desire.  Englishwomen  are  not  lacking  in  the  courage  of 
the  race ;  and  when  it  i^  generally  realised  that  their  happiness 
will  be  best  secured  by  joining  frankly  with  the  men  they  trust 
in,  th«  most  vital  movement  of  their  country  and  their  time,  the 
devolopnieut  of  Imperial  expanaion,  inll  have  entered  upon  another 
phase. 

Sometimes  in  the  course  of  these  heavy  walks  it  would  happen 
en  men  had  passed  me,  talked  for  a  tew  minutes  and  gone  on,  that 

ireo  or  four  hours  later  I  would  reach  some  difficult  place  and 
on«  fiiiting  there  resting  his  pack  against  the  trimk  of  a 
tree.  "I  thought  of  you,"  the  greeting  would  be,  "when  I  came  to 
thia  phoe,  and  I  thought  maybe  you'd  want  a  hand  over,  so  1 
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-tvaiteJ  for  you."    Ono  day  I  chanced  to  be  specia.Uy  tired,  an 

extremely  rough -looking  mrm  overtook  mt.     After  some  converaa,- 
tion  ha  said,  "  You're  a  bit  tired ;  I  can  see  that  by  your  eyes." 
"ye8,"Isaid.  "I'm  tired." 
'■  I  expect  you'ro  pretty  well  dead  beat." 
"Oil,  DO,"  I  aaauredhim,  "I'm not  dead  beat;  I  Bhall  gettoth™ 
end  of  the  day's  walk  all  light." 

"  Well."  he  said,  "  maybe  ;  but  I  giieas  I'm  going  to  walk  along 
wiUi  you."  And  be  did  for  twelve  miles  more,  tliongh  it  delayed 
him  several  houva.  aud  brought  him  iu  late  iii  the  evening  uistead  ot 
the  middle  ol  the  afternoon  to  camp  and  food. 

I  had  never  aeon  him  before,  I  never  saw  him  again,  and  I  don't 
know  hia  name.  Nobody  know  or  cared  to  know  anybody  eUe's 
name.  It  was  enough  that  everyone  had  to  go  tlie  same  way  under 
the  same  difficulties,  with  the  same  indifference  of  inanimate  nature 
all  around,  to  bring  into  operation  tho  friendlineaa  of  kindly  natures. 
I  am  told  that  the  same  i-'onditiona  develop  under  stress  of  circum- 
stance the  selfishueBS  of  solSsh  natures.  No  doubt  it  is  true.  The 
journey  was  curiously  like  life ;  but  I  speak  for  myself  of  what  I 
saw,  and  I  found  kindliness  to  prevail. 

Nor  was  the  kindliness  of  a  purely  material  sort.  There  wafl  an 
habitual  recognition,  for  which  1  cannot  but  feel  pleasure  in  haviiis 
a  public  opportunity  to  express  mygi-atittide.that  "  tbelady"  would 
gladly  be  spared  any  unnecessary  acquaintance  with  the  coarser 
side  of  Ufe,  Nothing  of  the  sort  that  was  disagreeable  was 
forced  upon  my  knowledge.  I  have  been  told  that  tho  habitual 
profanity  of  miner's  language  is  astounding.  Bret  Harte  haa  given 
ua  all  some  conception  of  what  may  be  oxpt'cted.  In  regard  to  that 
1  may  summarise  my  own  experience  in  one  uicident.  It  was  on 
board  the  little  steamboat  coming  up  the  river.  The  aoeommoda- 
tion  was  very  limited,  and  besides  myself  there  were  about  seventy 
men  on  board.  We  were  crowded  all  day  together  on  the  little  deck 
not  larger  than  this  platform.  The  journey  took  eleven  days,  under 
droum stance 3  which  in  some  waye  weie  trying,  and  during  the 
whole  time  I  heard  only  one  oath.  That  Wiia  on  an  occasion  when 
for  about  the  seventh  time  in  one  day  tbp  steamer  had  stopped,  and 
the  passengers  were  asked  to  go  ashore  and  cut  wood  for  her  furnace. 
A  German,  passing  me  on  his  way  down  the  companion,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  good  round  English  oath.  I  was  on  terms  so  plea- 
sant with  ail  tho  men  that  I  felt  myself  free  to  say,  "  I  don't  like  to 
hear  the  Queen's  Engheh  maltreated  in  that  way  by  a  foreigner." 
He  laughed,  naming  at  once  with  the  utmost  good  hunjour,  "  Ah,  it's 
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only  because  I  am  a  foveigner ;  "  and  his  compftiiions  itt  tlie  Eame 
time  OiUM  out:  "Don't  you  mind  biui;  bc'a  only  a  Germtm." 
Three  days  later  we  stopped  &t  u  pluco  cnlleil  tlia  Hootnliniun  Post. 
Tbere  v/as  &  very  limited  dii-t  oil  board  ibe  boat,  and  the  niun, 
tired  of  eating  beans,  all  rushed  oshoie  to  see  what  they  could  buy. 
They  returned  likci  Echoolboys,  carrybig  eaob  something:  ono  an 
apple,  ono  an  onion,  one  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  did  not  go  ashore,  but 
when  I  went  in  to  supper  that  evening  I  found  a  little  pot  of 
jam  opposite  to  my  place,  "Why,"  1  aaked,  "what's  tliis?" 
"  Oh  !  "  the  explanation  was,  "  that's  Bismarck,  to  molie  up  for  hia 
oath." 

I  could  multiply  instances  of  the  same  sort,  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  day  in  which  ibey  did  not  occur  ;  but  I  must  bo  content  to  loavo 
the  subject  with  the  general  Btntomeut,  interesting,  1  think,  aa  a 
testimony  to  human  nature  in  t)io  rough,  that  though  tbere  were  of 
neceaaity  many  physical  discomforts  to  bo  endured,  I  never  had  a 
moment  of  mnraldiacomfort  in  my  journey.  Nor  was  this  experience 
purely  personaL  The  reports  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  Britiah 
subjects  and  Americans  who  have  visited  the  Klondike,  combine  in 
praise  of  the  generally  law-abiding  and  orderly  nature  of  the 
mining  population.  Of  course  we  have  to  remember  that  many 
of  the  people  tbere  arc  o(  a  higher  social  standing  than  tliose 
whom  it  has  been  the  babic  to  associate  in  our  minds  with 
mining  rushes.  The  honesty  of  the  country  was  such  that  the 
precautions  usually  taken  under  civilised  government  ibr  the  pro- 
tection of  property  were  unnecessary.  Men  going  into  the  country 
under  the  regulation  which  until  the  last  few  months  obliged  them 
to  carry  with  tbtm  1,000  lb.  weight  of  food,  besides  their  personal 
luggage  and  utensils,  and  having  no  means  of  transport  but  their 
bxobi,  were  forced  to  make  the  joumey  in  short  stages,  carrying  as 
much  as  they  could  at  one  time,  and  dumping  their  loads  upon  the 
wayside  while  they  returned  to  bring  the  rest.  Thus,  aammiiiig  that 
a.  man  can  carry  100  lb.  weight,  be  would  be  obliged  to  make  ten 
joumeya  in  order  to  carry  the  whole  of  his  1,000  li>.  weight  from 
ono  given  pi>int  to  another.  In  the  meantime,  while  be  trudged 
bettreen  point  and  point,  his  stores  were  unprotected  at  each  end. 
Thoro  was  a  time  in  tbe  curly  part  of  last  year  when  the  whole  way- 
Bide  from  the  coast  to  tbe  head  waters  of  navigation  was  dotted 
with  improt«cted  heaps  of  private  sloros.  But  nothing  was  ever 
touched.  Uoneaty  was  a  necesnty  of  esistenoe,  and  was  rigidly 
mttBtained.  The  same  rule  applies  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
DaivsoQ  to  tho  gold.     In  the  little  wood  shanties  upon  the  mines 
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nuggets  are  kept  with  m  little  precaution asU  theywere peppermint 
bulls'-eyoB.  They  are  lioapcd  in  tobacco  o&nisters  or  disused  fruit 
tins,  or  i»  any  other  receptacle  that  is  handy ;  gold  lies  about  in 
Hacks,  throwD  generally  under  the  bed  or  on  it,  with  no  protection 
but  its  own  weight,  which,  it  is  true,  makes  it  inconvenient  to  carry. 
As  much  as  £20,UOO  or  i'80,000  worth  of  gold  will  be  sent  down  on 
mule-back  from  the  mines  to  Dawsou  in  charge  of  an  unknown 
mule-driver,  through  twenty  miles  or  ao  of  country  frequented  by 
all  the  roughest  pronpectors  of  the  fields.  Sach  a  thing  has  never 
been  beard  of  as  gold  atolen  in  the  country.  The  absence  of  brawling 
and  drinking  rows  in  Dawaon  itself,  where  almost  every  second 
door  in  the  main  street  is  the  door  of  a  saloon,  ia  by  common  con- 
sent attributed  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  perform  their  duty  of  policing  the  town.  While 
not  wishing  to  detract  from  any  praise  which  may  be  their  due,  I 
hope  to  have  shown  that  there  is  also,  perhaps,  something  to  be  said 
for  the  general  character  of  the  population. 

As  regards  the  physical  discomforts  to  be  encountered  gn  a 
journey  to  the  lOondike,  they  arc  already  to  so  large  an  extent  a 
matter  of  past  history  that  I  feel  they  have  little  serious  interest. 
Before  leaving  them  altogether  I  may  perhaps  say,  with  regard  to 
the  food,  that  at  first  it  was  a  little  difScult  to  become  accustomed 
to  it.  There  was  no  fresh  meat,  nor  vegetables,  nor  milk,  nor 
wine.  Nothing  had  ever  been  grown  in  the  country  for  human 
food,  and  thougli  in  many  parts  of  the  Yukon  district  wild  berries 
ripen  freely  in  tlie  summer,  they  are  not  to  be  usually  found  upon 
the  line  of  travel.  Like  everyone  else.  I  took  in  witli  me  the  pro- 
visions that  I  expected  to  consume,  chiefiy  bacon,  flour,  beans,  rice, 
and  evaporated  fruits  ;  but  as  I  could  carry  nothing,  and  my  baggage 
had  to  go  either  by  pack-train  or  by  boat,  I  did  not  unpack  my 
own  stores  until  I  reached  Dawaon  City,  where,  on  rising  ground 
above  the  town.  I  established  my  tent  comfortably  in  a  little  spruce 
wood  for  three  weeks.  In  any  case,  as  some  one  truly  remarked, 
with  regard  to  tinned  food,  whether  you  begin  dinner  with  the  soup 
and  end  with  the  primes,  or  whether  you  begin  with  the  prunes  and 
end  with  the  soup  makes  very  little  diiTerenoe ;  lor,  after  you  bava 
eaten  preserved  provisions  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  all 
taste  exactly  alike.  On  the  journey  from  the  coast  to  Dawson  I 
took  what  I  could  get,  and  found  it  to  consist  chieily  of  beans  and 
pork  fat,  varied  by  bad  fish.  As  a  dietary  it  was  not  always 
inviting  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  dlETerence  between  bad  food  and  starva- 
tion.   With  good  cooking  the  available  materials  often  supplied 
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an  exeatlMt  meal ;  and  before  T  loft  tho  Yukon  I  had  learned  to  eat 
beana  lAea  need  be,  like  a  horse,  quite  cantditiMlly  three  tiniea  «, 
dBty.  Lord  Stratliconu,  I  am  Niiro,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  of  many 
OAcaaiiHiB  in  his  experience  when  Hudson's  Bay  mon  on  tho  other 
side  of  tho  RookieB  would  huvo  looked  upon  three  meals  of  boitns  in 
tlie  day  as  a  very  desirable  luxury.  When  I  catiio  aftcru-arda  to 
make  the  tcquaintaiiCb  at  Athabasca  Landing  of  a  number  of  old 
Hudson's  Bay  officers  from  the  North,  I  found  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  among  tlietn  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  t-ary 
stewed  moocasins  with  candle  ends,  and  after  that  to  go  two  and 
three  days  without  food.  The  experiences  of  these  liardy  tiavellers, 
ooostaiitly  employed  in  challenging  the  risks  of  nature,  teaeh  one 
to  look  upon  the  roughness  to  be  now  encountered  in  the  Klondike 
M  mere  child's  play. 

The  food  question,  like  everything  else,  will  change  very  rapidly — 
hu  probably  already  changed— with  improved  conditions  of  trans- 
port. Trtmsport  is  the  kiy  to  tlie  whole  situation.  The  goldJields 
lie,  as  you  know,  about  the  bed  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  iu 
Canadian  territory,  somu  I.oOO  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  near  the 
point  at  which  the  Yukon  River  crosses  the  international  boundary 
into  Alaska.  For  about  COO  miles  north  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  British  Columbia  this  territory  was  until  the  last  few  years  com- 
paratirely  unknown.  The  roada  by  which  tho  Klondike  may  be 
reaetwd  divide  themselves  roughly  into  three  clusscs.  There  are 
the  ways  round  by  Canadian  territory  on  the  eastern  side  ot  the 
Rookies,  too  long  and  too  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  be 
practicable.  There  is  the  long  way  round  from  the  American  coast 
by  sea  to  St.  Michael'sin  Alaska,  and  up  the  Yukon  River,  which  is 
navigable  in  summer  for  fairly  good  river  steamers  as  far  as  Dawson. 
This  is  the  way  taken  for  heavy  goods  :  andforpaaaengers  who  do  not 
mind  ft  long  sea  voyage  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable 
manner  ot  entering  the  country.  It  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  the 
risks  of  delay  arn  great.  There  remains  the  third  way,  which  is  to 
fbUoT  the  Pacific  coast  northward  by  steamer  for  about  *J00  miles 
from  Vancouver,  to  land  n.t  one  of  the  coast  ports  of  Wraiigel  Skagway 
or  Pyea,  and  to  enter  the  country  from  the  south.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  great  coast  range  in  which  tho  head 
mtvs  of  tlie  Yukon  have  their  rise,  and  this  crossing  can  at  present 
only  be  effected  on  foot.  The  best  ports  of  entry  have  been  found 
to  be  8kagway  and  Dyea,  standing  within  four  miles  of  each  other, 
at  the  bead  of  the  Lynn  Canal.  From  these  ports  two  passes  run 
paoUel  to  eKob  other  for  »  distance  of  about  forty  tnilea  towards 
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LaltG  Bennett.  One  is  Imoiro  as  the  White  or  Skagway  Pass,  the 
other  as  the  Chilcoot  Pb.ss.  Both  pause?  are  steop,  and  lead  over 
a  glaoier-laden  range,  where  in  winter  snow  fella  and  drifts  some- 
times to  a  depth  of  fifty  fet't ;  and  even  in  summer  noDibg  grows 
wliich  can  supply  a  mouthful  of  food  to  mules  or  horMes.  The 
Chiicoot  Pasn  is  too  steep  to  he  crossed  by  pa''k  animais.  The 
White  Pass,  though  ojiremely  rugged,  has  been  used  for  pack  trains, 
but  the  severity  of  the  climbing  has  been  marked  hy  the  frequent 
death  of  the  animals  employed.  At  the  time  that  I  passed  it  was 
estimated  thut  three  thousand  horses  were  lying  dead  upon  the 
winter  trail  over  a  track  of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  milps  in 
length.  The  country  docs  not  possess  the  scavenger  caixion  birds 
of  8outh  Africa,  and  the  result  to  the  traveller  plodding  on  fixit 
through  the  hot  weather  is  not  to  bo  described.  Still,  the  passage 
of  the  coast  mountains  was  only  in  aU  forty  miles,  that  is  a  three 
days'  or  two  days'  walk,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  walker.  I 
myself  took  three  days,  spending  two  nights  on  the  way.  One  of 
these  I  spent  in  the  open,  sleeping  on  n  heap  of  chips  by  a  sounding 
cataract,  and  the  nest  in  my  tent,  under  a  storm  of  lightning  and 
rain.  The  scenery  during  all  three  days  was  magnificent,  and,  but 
for  the  dead  horses,  the  journey  would  have  been  delightful.  To 
sleep  on  chips  in  the  open,  and  to  perform  your  morning  toilet  in 
a  glacier  stream,  sounds  more  heroic  than  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
Eecond'class  inn,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  iulinitely  more 
agreeable.  But  all  these  conditions  are  of  the  past.  Future 
travellers  to  the  Yukon  will  have  no  similar  esparience.  Blasting 
was,  at  the  time  of  my  passage,  going  on  for  the  construction  of  ■ 
railroad  over  the  \Vhite  Pass,  and  I  understand  from  information 
received  on  the  best  authority,  in  London,  that  the  line  will  be 
complete,  and  trains  running  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
freight  from  Skagway  to  Lake  Beimett  in  the  eoj-ly  spring. 

From  Lake  Bennett  a  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  navigable 
rivers  leads  into  the  Yukon,  and  the  whole  way  lies  clear  by  water 
down  to  Dawson  City.  Personally  I  spent  two  days  in  a  tent  at 
Bennett  waiting  for  a  httle  steamboat  to  take  mo  to  the  White 
Horse  Eapida.  about  100  miles  down  the  river.  At  the  White 
Horse  Rapids  I  again  spent  two  days  in  a  tent  upon  the  bank, 
waiting  for  another  boat  to  take  me  the  remaining  500  miles  to 
DawEOU.  The  latter  delay  is  marked  in  my  memory  by  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  an  odd  dinner-party,  consisting  of  four  muidfirors. 
a  man  they  had  tried  to  murder,  two  policemen,  and  myself.  The 
murderers  were  IndianB,  whose  practice  it  had  been  to  shoot  pro- 
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■peotora  for  the  aako  of  tlin  food  tliey  carried  with  thoin.  Wo  nil 
helped  oursdvca  hftjiiiily  from  oiio  dish  of  htmnH;  but  the  mnrdtirors 
were  in  irons,  and  could  not  reach  it  quite  so  easily  as  yre.  The 
man  whom  they  had  tried  to  murder,  with  on«  nrm  etill  in  a  sling 
from  their  shots,  natclied  without  malice  over  their  appetitn;,  and, 
having  good  reason  to  i<now  their  wealmoBK  for  European  food, 
pii^ied  the  dish  constantly  across  to  them  with  a  friendly  "  Want 
some  more  bean$,  hoy  ? "  that  had  its  ou-n  delightful  humour. 
Bi'erybody  was  kind  to  them,  but  neither  they  nor  anybody  «ltw 
Beamed  at  iill  to  mind  the  fitct  that  they  wero  going  down  to  Dawaon 
to  be  hftngt<d. 

These  little  steamers — which  bad  been  built  in  the  oountiy  by 
felling  and  whip-sawing  timber  on  the  spot,  and  for  which  the 
mafihinery  had  be^n  carried  on  men'a  bncliEi  over  the  passeN  from 
the  eoaat — did  all  that  they  were  expected  to  do  when  they  proved 
themsoJvci?  capable  of  floating  on  the  river.     They  were  hut  little 
machine- boxes,  carrying  freight,  passengers — including  the  uinrder- 
erg — and  machinery,  all  in  one  half.dark  and  badly  aired  compart- 
ment.    No  accommodation  tor  sleeping  was  prorided,  maobine- 
titeam  puffed  in  our  faces,  machine-oil  dropped  on  our  shoulders, 
black  bilge-water  ran  round  our  feet,  and  the  smell  of  freight,  of 
which  sn.U  fish  formed  part  mingled  with  the  gmell  of  sks  much  nu- 
waahcd  humanity  as  could  be  put  into  the  available  space.    The 
plnck  and  enterpriiie  wliich  had  built  steamers  ac  all  under  tlie 
flironmstances  waa  very  creditable,  and  lime  was  saved  by  using 
them :  but  it  will  readily  be  imagined  thnt  the  four  days  and  nights 
spent  m  going  down  the  river  were  not  agreeable.    In  this  matter, 
M  in  the  crossing  of  the  passes,  future  experience  will  be  different 
from  that  of  last  year.     Already,  when  I  came  out  from  Daweon  a 
few  weeks  later,  there  was  on  the  river  a  steamer  on  which  a  few 
obins  and  plenty  of  canvas  bunke  were  provided ;  and  arrangements 
have,  I  imderstand,  been  made  by  means  of  which  next  year  a  good 
and  regular  service  of  comfortable  boats  will  run.    I  did  the  journey 
to  Dawson  myself  in  thirty-one  days  from  London,  and  was  at  the 
time  supposed  to  have  made  a  record  trip  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  next  year  the  joTimey  will  habitually  be  done  in  a  shorter  time, 
uid  nnder  less  fntigiiing^it,  perhaps,  also  less  interesting— con - 
ditiona. 

The  country  through  which  the  journey  is  made  is  well  w"rth 
the  trouble  of  thu  trip.  There  is.  flrst,  after  the  Atlantic  the  well 
known  journey  across  Cnuada  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  If 
mode  OS  I  made  it  in  midsummei',  it  presents  a  dream  «f  beauty 
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which  nevet  can  be  forgotten.  An  incense  of  clover  for  400  miles, 
then  a  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  woods,  nnd  noble  waterways  opening 
vistas  of  forest  to  right  and  left.  A  thousand  mites  of  roi^es  on  the 
prairies,  mellowing  with  thoir  faint  sweet  scent  the  keen  sweep  of 
continental  air,  and  ufterwards  the  superb  scenery  of  the  Bockies, 
the  Selkirks,  the  Golden  and  the  CascactG  ranges  through  which 
the  train  leaps  from  pass  to  pass  on  its  jouruoy  to  the  hop-gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  northward  voyage  by 
steamer  for  five  days  through  the  waters  and  islands  of  the  Pacific 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  still  monotony  of  a  region  almost  virgin 
to  human  life.  The  fir*crowned  coast  slips  by  of  the  ancient 
gatliering  grouiid  of  glaciers  that  have  scored  a  continent  and 
out  myriiids  of  islands  from  its  flank.  The  grey  waters  are  full  of 
fish  ;  the  gr^y  sky  is  full  of  birds.  On  each  side,  as  tlie  ship  pants 
up  the  narrow  channels  of  its  course,  retreating  glaciers  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  momitsiu  cleft.  Their  roigu  is  over  ;  the  ica  age  has 
passed,  and  civilisation  presses  in  to  take  possession  of  its  kingdom. 
The  landing  at  Skagway  is  at  the  north-western  comer  of  this 
old  glacier  land.  The  marble  clifls  of  the  Lynn  Canal  and  the 
peaks  which  rise  above  them  are  as  the  gates  of  the  northern 
world.  You  cross  the  pusses  through  a  region  ground  slippery  and 
bare  with  the  long-since  stilled  action  of  the  ice  ;  you  descend  the 
other  side  of  the  watershed,  upon  which  geologists  say  that  the 
glacial  mass  parted  to  do  its  work  to  north  and  south.  You  follow 
the  northward- trending  marks  ;  you  descend  to  the  lakes — the  scene 
of  the  avidden  melting  of  those  last  outposts  of  ice  which,  on  the 
changing  of  the  epochs,  failed  to  make  good  the  final  withdrawal  to 
the  frozen  feistnesses  upon  the  hills^and  here  a  surprise  awaits 
you.  The  severity  of  glacial  scenery  disappears ;  you  have  beCsie 
yotu*  eyes,  first,  the  wild  and  romantic  outlines  of  lake  country  which 
reaembles  deep-sea  fiords ;  then  the  river  winds  through  wooded 
hills  and  flowering  banks.  Familiar  English  blossoms  meet  the 
eye,  and  sunshine  falls  on  erne  raid -green  islands  and  turf-clad 
slopes,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  hand  of 
cultivation  has  never  been.  In  vairi  you  repeat  to  yourself  that 
the  river  is  Howing  northwards.  Each  day  brings  you  into  milder 
scones,  and  yoii  fancy  that  the  position  of  the  eim  must  somehow 
have  been  reversed.  When  I  passed  down  the  river  in  July  pinlt 
willow  herb  was  flowering  in  sheets  upon  tlie  hillsides,  aud  in 
combination  witli  the  frequent  fir-woods  recalled  in  general  effect 
the  scenery  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  weather  at  midBummer 
was  much  like  that  of  England.    The  only  scientific  explanation 
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that  I  have  hearS  ot  this  unexpected  mildneea  of  the  climate  is 
tb&t  the  country  lies  in  an  anticyclonic  region  in  which  it  is 
protected  from  wind,  and  that  the  general  level  becomes  lower  as 
the  course  of  the  river  advanccB  towards  the  north. 

I  have  not  inyaclf  been  further  north  than  Dawson,  iiihititudt'fH', 
and  no  doubt  on  mort*  nearly  approaching  the  Arctic  Circle  a  tew 
degrees  of  latitude  must  produce  a  marked  difference  in  vegetation. 
Timber  fails  altogether,  except  in  the  form  of  scrub  and  willows 
further  north  than  66''.  But  I  understand  that  in  the  fur-trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
Rockies,  wheat  is  successfully  raised  as  far  north  as  Fort  Providence, 
in  latitude  Gl",  and  barley  and  other  hardy  crops  within  the  Arctic 
Oiicle  itself.  It  will  be  seen  on  gl&noing  at  the  map  that  the 
Mackenzie  flows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eockies  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  almost  parallel  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Yukon 
on  the  western  side.  Throughout  the  basin  of  this  great  river, 
where  fur-trading  posts  have  been  long  estabhshed.  every  kind  of 
necessary  garden  produce  is  successfully  grown.  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  meeting  nt  Athabasca  Landing,  on  coming  out  from  the 
Klondike  last  September,  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  assembled  at  that  point  from  some  pf  the  most  distant 
stations  in  the  north.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  vegetti.ble 
had  leached  perfection  in  the  gardens  of  each  fort  dui-ing  tho 
Hummer,  and  1  obtained  a  list  of  almost  every  tommon  garden 
vegetable,  including  melons,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  and  tomatoes. 
The  smaller  summer  fruits  ripen  readily :  &nd  though  Athabasca 
Landing  is  too  far  south  to  be  much  to  the  purpose,  I  may 
perhaps  mention  that  I  myself  gathered  wild  strawberries  there 
from  the  second  crop  on  September  IH.  On  the  Peace  Eiver  and 
the  Liard,  which  flow  into  the  MackenKie  from  the  Rockies, 
wheat  farming  and  cattle  raising  are  carried  on  suocesBfully  fot 
local  consumption  on  a  scale  which  is  more  and  more  extended 
I  Avery  year.  The  inference  is  that,  if  this  is  the  case  in  a  district 
exposed  to  the  winds  of  the  Laurenliau  Plateau,  similar  products 
will  flourish  even  better  in  the  some  latitudes  in  the  more  abel- 
tered  valleys  of  the  Yukon  district.  In  support  ot  this  view  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  in  the  third  week  of  July  I  saw  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  growing  from  some  accidentally  spilt  grain  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Marsh,  that  is  in  a  latitude  somewhat  north  of  60°, 
The  wheat  liad  at  that  date  already  flowered,  and  the  grain  of  all 
three  kinds  were  as  well  set  and  forward  as  could  be  wished.  If 
these  codoIubIods  be  well  founded,  and  it  should  prove  possible  to 
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raise  cftttle  and  to  grow  corn  ajid  vo.fictablps  to  meat  Ihe  local  re- 
(luiremoiits  of  the  Yukon  diatrict.  it  is  hardly  necesBary  to  point' 
out  how  profound  will  bo  the  modificfttion  of  ideaa,  until  lately 
entertained,  of  the  Won  dike  region.  The  winter,  whioli  is  of  course 
extremely  severe,  is  rendered,  through  the  abBeace  ot  wind,  less  try- 
ing than  tlio  winter  of  Manitoba  and  some  of  the  more  Northern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

'  The  question,  then,  would  seom  to  resolve  itself  into  whether  the 
gold  of  the  Klondike  ig  worth  the  attention  which  it  has  attracted, 
and  whether  the  amount  of  it  is  considerable  enough  to  continue 
to  draw  an  iucroasing  population  to  the  district  for  a  period  of  years 
s'jfHutenl:  to  effect  the  permanent  and  civilised  settlement  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  question  on  wbicli  it  is  permitted  to  have 
reserved  opinions.  Doubtless  it  ts  still  open  to  diecuesion.  For 
myself  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  more  favourable  view,  and  to  coin- 
cide with  those  who  believe  that,  aa  Bend%o  and  Bathurst  were 
but  the  beginnings  of  the  Australian  development  of  gold,  as  Kim- 
berley  and  the  Band  have  shown  the  way  to  tiie  interna!  treasure- 
houses  of  South  Africa,  so  Dawson  is  but  the  thresliold  of  new 
fields  of  wealth  to  be  optmed  in  the  northern  regions,  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Yukon  district,  wluch  began  last  year,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  spread,  cross  the  iiockies,  fill  the  Maokencio  district,  and, 
continuing  long  after  wo  are  dead  and  gone,  will  add  to  the  present 
habitable  territory  of  the  Dominion  two  populous  districts,  each  as 
large  in  extent  as  France. 

I  may  well  be  asked  to  produce  some  grounds  for  an  opinion, 
stretching  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ei'iderce,  which  can  at  present 
bo  accepted  aa  proved. 

In  reply  I  will  first  speak  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Klondike 
itself.     My  tent  in  Dawson  City  formed  lay  headquarters  for  only 
twenty  days,  and  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  in  that  period  of  time 
I  did  not  visit  all  the  mines  of  the  district.    To  have  done  so  undoc  ■ 
the  conditions  of  walking  which  prevailed,  and  of  wide  distance  byj 
which  the  best  gold-beai-ing  creeks  are   separated,  would  have 
roqiured  as  many  weeks.    But  I  saw  many  ot  the  most  important'' 
diggings  within  a  round  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  at   Dawson  of  gathering  the   opinions  of  the  best- , 
informed  people  of  the  coimlry.     The  result  had  been  to  assure  me  ' 
that  the  newly  opened  fields  contain  not  only  gold  but  a  great  deal 
of  gold. 

The  map  sliows  you  a  general  north-westerly  trend  in  all  the 
main  features  of  the  country.    Y^on  eee  the  coast  running  north" 
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i-#ltta4y;  jov  SG6  the  mountain  ran^e  follovriti|[  tha  const;  yon 
''MU  ttfl^Dcipal  rivers  flowing  nortli-weBt^irly.  Vou  probablj-  have 
heard  that  tlie  Utoory  of  the  fonaation  of  the  country  la  ao  up- 
faearal  of  granito  ranges  through  au  old  pnliuozoic  tloar,  and  that 
gold  IB  beliovod  to  occur  in  nseaeiation  vitb  this  upheaval.  If  so, 
gold  slioitld  bit  found  on  either  side  of  all  the  grnnite  ranges.  But 
this  uphenval  took  place  before  the  ice  age.  After  Ji  had  occorred, 
ioe,  working  from  aouth-east  to  north-west,  and  starting  from  those 
high  ranges  which  are  croa§ed  by  the  Cbilcoot  and  Skagway  Passes, 
ground  the  country  iii  a  north-westerly  direotion  fts  far  its  north 
latitude  68°.  thus  displacing  and  diapGrsing  the  gold.  The  present 
rivers  and  crose-strcamB  ha\-e  all  been  formed  since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ice,  and  have,  as  it  were,  collected  together  again  and 
drained  into  given  channels  the  scattered  gold.  Ilcnco  every 
stream  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  gold-bearing.  Bui  it  is  to  be 
presiuned  that  if  there  were  any  portion  of  the  upheaval  o^-or 
which  ioe  had  not  passed  gold  might  still  ho  found  there  undis- 
pereed  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  was  first  deposited. 

I  have  said  that  ico  action  has  been  traced  as  far  north 
as  6H°.  But  tho  latitude  of  Dawson  is  6i°.  To  the  cast  and 
fltightly  north  of  Dawson  there  lies  an  upheaval,  of  which  a  portion 
is  known  as  the  "Dome,"  The  Klondike,  the  IJonanKa,  and  the 
still  richer  tributaries  which  run  into  these  streams  from  the  ttoutli, 
the  Dominion,  Sulphur,  and  other  gold-bearing  creeks  which 
flow  into  tile  Klewart  Eiver  from  the  uorlh,  all  lake  their  rise  ia 
this  upheaval.  The  glacial  millstone  has  not  passed  over  the  Dome, 
and  the  presumption  that  where  ioe  action  has  not  disturbed  the 
original  distribution  gold  would  bo  found  uudispersed  would  seem 
to  bejuBtitied  by  the  fact  that  the  valleys  running  from  the  Dome 
are  filled  with  gold.  Over  a  district  of  about  100  miles  by  60, 
stretcliing  aercies  country  north-east  from  a  base  on  the  Yukon 
Biver,  of  which  Dawson  may  be  taken  as  the  point  of  distribution, 
there  is  scarcely  a  stream  from  which  gold  may  not  bo  washed  by 
hand.  Nor  in  it  only  in  the  valley  bottoms  that  gold  is  found. 
The  important  dtJvelopmentB  which  have  during  the  past  summer 
added  so  much  promise  to  the  Klondike  goldiield  aro  what  are 
called  the  "  bench  olftims,"  that  is,  the  hillsides  draining  into  the 
TOlleys  are  found  to  bo  in  some  cases  no  less  rich  than  the  croekH. 
On  Frynch  Hill  and  on  Skookum,  overlooking  the  El  Dorfwio  and 
Bonanza  Valleys,  I  have  myself  picked  up  nuggets  and  aoen  gold 
washed  aa  freely  as  in  the  phenomenal  rivor-beda  two  or  thi'oc 
bunttred  feet  below.    In  the  richer  part  of  the  two  valleys  I  have 
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named  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  divided  for  several  miles  into  500- 
foot  claimE,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  and  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  vallej.  These  claims  constitute  the  separate 
mines  of  the  district,  so  that  in  walking  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
hills  you  walk  along  the  edge  also  of  continuous  mining  operations. 
'lime  forbids  any  attempt  to  deooribe  these  to  you  in  detail.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  constituting  winter  and  euiumer  workings.  The 
open  or  summer  Trorkings  are  those  in  which  at  present  gold  can 
be  most  readily  seen.  The  process,  roughly  speaking,  is  to  dam 
the  water  of  the  stream,  to  carry  it  in  a  sluice-boi  across  the 
working,  and  to  shovel  the  whole  dry  bed  by  degrees  into  the  sluicft- 
box,  where  the  rushing  water  gradually  carries  away  the  dirt  and 
loaves  the  heavier  gold  behind  in  a  speoiea  of  rough  grating 
placed  in  the  bo'.tom  of  the  box.  Once  a  week  or  so  the  water 
is  turned  off  and  the  gold  is  collected  from  the  sluice-boxes. 
This  process  is  called  the  "  clean  up,"  and  to  be  allowed 
to  assist  at  the  "  clean  up  "  of  a  rich  claim  is  to  see  more  gold  in 
the  course  of  a.  few  hours  than  most  of  us  see  in  a  lifetime.  Just 
below  Sltooknm  Hill  there  is  a  fractional  claim,  only  8C  feet  in 
extent,  where  as  I  passed  one  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  valuable 
clean  up.  On  the  following  Wednesday  morning  I  was  passing 
again  at  about  B  o'clock,  when  the  foreman  called  out  to  me  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  water,  that  they  bad  turned  it 
off,  and  were  going  to  clean  np  again,  if  I  liked  to  come  and  sec.  I 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  while  I  stood  there  they  took,  besidee 
nuggets,  500  ounces,  or  close  upon  £2,000  worth  of  gold-dust  from 
the  open  bo):ee.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  clean  np  finished ;  but 
this  was  the  result  of  only  Monday's  and  Tuesday's  work,  done  by 
perhaps  a  dozen  men  upon  less  than  86  feet  of  ground.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  this  fractional  claim  baa  yet  been  worked.  In 
another  claim  I  was  told  that  ;5'''fOO,000  worth  of  gold  had  been 
taken  from  it  in  the  season.  The  summer  diggings  are  all  open  to 
the  sky,  not  generally  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  usual  invitaiion  as  I  passed  was,  "  Come  down  ?  Take  a 
shovel  ?  See  what  you  find."  I  always  accepted,  for  the  sake  of 
testing  the  ground  at  ilifferent  points,  and  I  consider  myself  to  be  in 
a  position  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  almost  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  creeks  I  visited.  Throughout  these  diggings  gold 
might  he  seen  iipaogling  the  ground,  and  there  were  places  in 
which  gold-dust  and  nuggets  might  be  scraped  together  with  a 
spoon. 
The  Qoimtry  to  the  east  of  the  Dome,  that  is.  on  the  other  side  of 
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tbe  uplicaval,  ia  now  being  tested.    I  hoard  from  vfuloug  proHpectore 

of  most  proimBiDg  results,  especially  in  a  district  called  (Iravd 
liake.  If  this  promise  should  be  fultiUed  aud  auother  region  cor- 
responding to  the  Klondike  be  discovered  in  the  other  side  of  tho 
Itomc,  the  importance  of  the  fact  in  hearing  out  t]ie  gold  theory  of 
the  country  will  not  nei>d  to  be  insisted  on.  At  the  sauie  time  the 
absence  of  gold  on  the  other  eide  of  the  Dome  would  not  of  necessity 
disprove  this  theory.  When  I  said  just  now  that  every  creek  which 
hftd  been  tested  in  the  district  dominated  by  the  Dome  was  gold- 
bearing,  I  do  not  of  course  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  tliat  every 
eneek  is  as  rich  as  El  Dorado,  Bonanza,  and  Uiinher.  If  it  were  so, 
the  output  of  the  Klondike  for  the  past  seaaon  would  have  been 
not  £2,000.000  to  £3.000,000  sterling— as  with  the  imperfect 
statuiticB  at  oar  disposal  we  believe  it  to  have  been— hut  i'20.000,000 
to  ^.'80,000,000  at  the  least.  It  iii  easily  conceivable  that  it  may 
reach  this  figure  some  day,  when  labour  and  transport  have  been 
organised,  and  all  that  is  yet  wrong  has  been  put  right.  At  present, 
with  labour  of  the  moat  primitive  kind,  with  no  appliances,  with 
the  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  of  local  transport  and  comniia- 
sariat  which  restrict  the  area  of  work,  with  unfortunate  mining 
regulations,  and  other  condilions  of  a  generally  stultifying  descrip- 
tion, Uie  fact  that  about  4,000  persons  actually  at  work  have 
during  the  past  season  pro<lueed  from  ^,000.000  to  £3.000,000 
sterling  ia  in  itself  remarkable  enough.  People  ask  if  the  Klondike 
is  not  "'a  fizzle  "  after  all.  Far  from  it.  Those  who  ask  such  a 
iiuestion  in  view  o£  the  results  achieved  have  e\idently  no  concep- 
tion of  the  immense  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome.  I  can 
ftppeal  witli  confidence  to  any  mining  expert  in  this  room  who  has 
in  person  visited  the  mines  to  ask  whether  his  opinion  of  the  local 
wealth  will  not  fully  corroborate  what  I  have  said.  In  the 
Klondike  itself  I  found  opinions  vary  as  to  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  developments  would  last ;  but  the  best-informed  mining 
engineer  whom  I  was  able  to  consult  gave  me  fifty  years  as  his 
estimate  for  working  out  the  alluvial  gold  already  in  sight.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  tliat  in  such  a  period  the  quartz  veins  whicli 
everyone  ia  seeking  will  not  be  found,  and  further  developments  bo 
opened  up. 

In  addition  to  these  concrete  facts  there  is,  of  course,  the  standing 
geological  opinion  that  gold  in  great  quantities  would  probably 
some  day  be  found  in  these  very  regions.  I  may  cite  Humboldt 
as  one  of  (he  authorities  who  committed  himself  strongly,  I  believe, 
to  this  theory.    There  is  also  the  kTiowledge  gained  from  the 
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Califariiiii.n  diggings  of  the  grcnt  vreaitb  of  the  western  mountain : 
ranges  at  tb«ir  soutlient  end.  There  aro  the  experimouts  of 
modem  inining  (ram  AlaBku  aouthnurtlH  ali^ng  the  coast,  and  iu 
the  Canadian  fields  of  Eootenfty,  Cariboo,  Umenicii,  and  Caasiar, 
northwards  to  Klondike,  all  cutting  the  same  moantain  flytitem  ab 
different  points,  and  nil  proving  the  wide  diRsemination,  not  onlj'  of 
gold,  but  o(  evijry  kind  of  tiit;  more  Tuiuahle  minerals  except  prcciouR 
stonea.  It  has  been  said  of  the  maas  of  tho  precious  metals  bedded 
in  the  ranges  of  the  moimtains  which  nin  fcum  Klondike  to  Cali-' 
fomia  that  the  gold  found  in  the  United  States  represents  the  tail 
of  the  rat,  but  that  the  bodj'  of  the  animal  liett  in  British  Columbia. 

In  the  Treadwell  and  other  mines  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  where  the 
wotka  cnn  bo  approached  by  water  and  verj  cheaply  worked,  it 
pays  to  quarry  ore  which  yields  only  14j.  worth  of  gold  per  ton. 
The  working  coats  10s.,  there  is  4s.  profit,  and  the  whole  coast  is 
practically  a  quarry.  At  the  Treailwell  mines  there  are  now  8!i0 
stamps  kept  constantly  going  upon  ore  of  this  qunhty.  Aa  mining, 
science  and  methods  of  transport  are  developed,  this  cheap  work 
can  be  carried  through  far  wider  areas,  and  lower-grade  rooks,  now 
neglected,  will  BTerywhero  give  occupation  of  a  kind  so  regular  that 
it  may  rather  be  compared  to  a  manufacturing  than  to  a  mining 
industry.  In  a  valley  behind  Jnneau,  on  this  same  coast,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  feasting  upon  salmon  berries  last  aummeri 
there  is  placer  gold  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  which  yields  no  mora 
than  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  to  the  cubic  yard  of  gravel ;  yet  it 
pays  well  to  work  with  hydraulic  machinery.  I  think  I  shall 
hardly  lay  myself  open  to  any  charge  of  exaggeration  if  I  say  that 
in  the  already  known  gold  regions  of  the  Vukon  there  are,  exolueive 
of  such  districts  as  the  Klondike,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  which 
the  gravel  of  every  creek  would  show  a  higher  porcentage  of  gold 
than  this. 

Imagine  this  groat  district  thrown  fully  open,  hydraulii) 
macliinary  everywhere  at  work  upon  the  gold-bearing  streamsi 
the  mountains  tested  for  low-grade  gold-bearing  rocks,  the  silverj 
the  nickel,  and  the  copper  which  are  known  to  exist  brongbt 
forth,  tlie  coal,  the  gas,  and  the  petroleum -bearing  beds  of  tha 
Mackenzie  district,  of  which  the  foundational  tar  sands  have  been 
Already  shown  to  stretch  in  width  for  about  itOO  miles,  and  in 
longlh  north  and  south  for  about  1,000  miles,  developed  no  lesa 
than  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  possibihlies,  and  try  then  to 
think  of  the  needs  and  the  actinttes  of  the  hardy  northern  popula* 
tlon  that  will  be  lorn  and  bred  npon  the  land.    Ihey  will  not  be  a 
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voce  th&t  vill  hi  go  their  hold,  nor  are  their  foierunn^i'S  Af  to-day 

lUidy  to  \oosi.\  the  grip  which  iin  accident  has  led  thoiu  to  fasten 
CD  the  Klondike. 

The  most  important  eScct  of  the  seDaational  flndti  which  hurs 
been  made  in  certain  creelis  of  the  district  is  to  be  looked  for,  I 
venture  to  thiiil!,  not  in  the  value  of  the  gold  actually  taken  from 
those  bed?,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  served  us  n  great  ndvertise- 
inent  for  ihia  far  northern  region,  and  that  the  discovery  of  it  lias 
hroken  down  once  and  for  ever  ihc  barrier  that  existed  between  thaso 
distant  latitude);  and  the  common  world.  After  thtit  year  theea 
wiU  he  no  more  diificnlty  in  going  to  the  Klondike  than  in  going  to 
the  Rhine ;  and  that  being  so,  even  though  thi.'ro  rihould  bo  no  more 
Bensfttional  fiiids,  iixs  lesser  weuUli  of  the  minor  creeks  can  hence- 
forth  bo  easily  worked.  The  millions  taken  from  El  Dorado  and 
Bonanza  have  not  only  enriched  their  lucky  finders,  tlicy  liave 
added  two  provinces  to  civilisation.  This  is  the  great  interest  of 
last  year's  development.  It  was  to  find  out  whether  this  was  so 
that  I  cared  personally  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  Ivlondike, 
and  what  I  found  in  the  neighbourhood  heartily  eatisfied  me  with 
the  result.  I  went  a  sceptic.  I  returned  convinced  that  though 
much  that  is  temporary  tliere  is  bad,  the  permanent  conditions  are 
very  good. 

The  practical  rjueation  of  the  moment  for  this  conntry  ia  bow  great 
tt  part  British  capital  and  Brititih  enterpriaa  are  prepn.rcd  to  take  in 
the  future  development  of  these  provinces.  To  those  of  us  who 
look  beyond  the  present  moment  there  is  matter  of  permanent 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that,  whatever  may  be  done  or  left 
undone  to-day,  tbo  elements  of  <levelopment  are  there.  The 
geographical  position  of  West^ni  Canada,  with  its  seaports  opening 
into  waters  that  have  hitherto  been  thought  of  as  the  highway  of 
the  East,  gives  special  importance  to  this  fact.  None  of  its  are 
blind  to  the  shifting  which  has  of  late  taken  place  of  the  axis  of 
political  uitorest  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  hemisphere  ;  and 
the  wide  horizon  of  Imperial  poseibility  grows  wider  to  the  iJioiight 
that  in  vast  provinces  yet  unmade,  British  guneriitions  yet  unborn 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  affirm  the  influence  of  our  race  in  that 
new  civilisation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  which  the  coming  century 
proQiisea  to  enrich  the  record  of  the  world. 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  Loma  Coste  :  I  beg  to  thank  Miaa  Shaw  very  heartily  fdr 
the  excellent  lecture  sho  has  given  ua  on  the  Elondilie.  I  &m  a 
French  Canadian,  and  speak  EngUsh  rather  poorly ;  I  (ear.  there- 
fore, that  my  Frerioh  accent  will  prevent  my  addressing  you  this 
evening  as  well  aa  I  should  have  liked.  Occupying  an  important 
position  in  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada,  I  was  sent  to  the  Klondike 
to  investigate  queationa  relating  not  to  the  ricbneas  of  the  diatrict 
but  to  the  means  of  getting  into  that  country.  Everything  that 
Miss  Shaw  has  told  you  ia  perfectly  true,  and  I  am  the  more  glad 
to  find  Mias  Shaw  give  such  a  good  account  of  her  trip  because  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  bail  not  been  favourably  impressed 
by  the  country.  I  hope,  however,  that  she  will  pardon  me  if  I 
allude  to  a.  matter  upon  which  I  feel  very  deeply  as  affecting  the 
Civil  Service  of  Canada.  In  one  of  her  articles  in  the  Times 
Miss  Shaw  seemed'to  take  to  task  the  Civil  Servants  employed  hi 
Dawson  City,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  imply  that  a  certain 
amount  of  corruption  existed  among  them.  Now  I  take  absolute 
exception  to  such  a  charge.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  occa- 
sional instances  there  might  have  been  little  irregularities,  but, 
on  behalf  of  the  interested  parties,  I  affirm  that  on  the  whole  the 
Service  was  well  conducted,  and  that  the  employees  (wlio  hud  a 
tremeudoug  amount  of  hard  work  to  do  for  very  small  pay)  were 
honest.  This  I  am  the  more  at  liberty  to  say  because  I  do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  Service  in  ques- 
tion. The  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  very  hard  indeed  to 
satisfy  everybody.  It  was  very  diEBcult  for  a  dozen  oftidala  or  so 
to  have  to  satisfy  some  30,000  or  40,000  hungry  miners,  all  wish- 
ing to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  all  anxious  to  have  tlieir  claims  re- 
corded ;  all  wanting  to  register  their  titles,  some  of  them  no  doubt 
in  order  to  hurry  to  the  London  market  and  sell  properly  which 
they  had  never  so  much  as  seen.  These  people,  being  disappointed, 
naturally  grumbled,  and  1  am  afraid  that  Miss  Shaw,  in  a  womanly 
spirit  taking  the  aide  of  the  miners,  gave  too  much  attention  to 
these  httle  matters,  which,  after  all,  don't  amount  to  much.  The 
real  miner,  the  man  who  remained  in  the  country,  and  who  has 
worked  and  is  still  working  his  claim,  has  no  complaint  to  make 
agamst  the  administration.  The  man  who  complained  was  the 
speculator,  the  man  who  went  into  Die  country  for  a  day  or  so  in 
order  to  take  up  claims,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  simply  to  unload 
them  on  the  British  public.    Another  claasof  men  who  also  thought 
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they  he.3  a  riglit  to  complain  were  Uia  men  who  had  only  a  lew 

weeks  to  (jpend  there,  aud  wanted,  whether  right  or  wrotig,  to 
obtain  titles  to  tbetr  properties.  It  was  iinpoBsiblo,  as  any  solicitor 
will  tell  you,  to  give  litleg  to  properties  which  had  not  even  been 
Knrveyed,  whiah  were  situated  ia  a  new  and  altogether  unexplored 
country.  No  Government  could  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  tindor  snch  circumstances,  Uence  the  griimbbngs.  All  I 
hope  Is  that  by  this  lime  Misfi  Shaw  has  changed  her  mind  on  the 
matter,  and  that  she  has  conte  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canadian 
official  is,  as  I  affirm  be  is,  as  good  as  any  official  under  the  sun. 
I  noticed  the  audience  smile  when  tbe  lecturer  spoke  of  tlie  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  Klondike,  but  I  can  bear  witness  that  Miss 
Bhaw  has  nut  exaggerated  in  any  instance  the  richness  of  that 
country.  Of  course  you  must  remember  the  country  has  only,  so 
to  spealf,  been  scratched  ;  that  the  prospecting  is  confined,  neces- 
sarily, to  wilhiu  a  few  milea  of  wbat  I  may  call  the  base  of  supplies 
— Dawson  City — but  every  Jay  (for  1  keep  in  touch  with  the  country) 
news  comes  that  tho  discoveries  are  spreading  in  a  south- western 
^direction  from  Dawaon  and  have  now  reached  tbe  Stewart  River, 
'  where  very  rich  finds  have  lately  been  made.  I  do  not  propose  to 
aak  any  one  of  you  to  invest  in  Klondike  stock,  but  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, take  the  liberty  to-night  of  predicting  a  slight  boom  a  year 
hence.  Everyone  must  judge  for  himself.  I  was  asked  the  other 
day  by  an  important  biLsiness  man  in  tbe  City  why  aU  the  Klondike 
companies'  stoclia  (companies  which  have  already  been  formed) 
were  so  far  below  par  if  tbe  coimtry  was  as  rich  as  Imd  been  re- 
presented. I  thought  tbe  best  answer  I  could  give  him  was  that 
none  of  those  compames  had  ever  done  anythiiig  yet,  and  that  I  did 
not  know  that  any  one  of  these  companies  owned  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory in  tho  Klondike  except  dredging  leases ;  and  I  take  the 
liberty  to  warn  the  Engbsh  investor  (I  speak  very  seriously  now 
because  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  tho  Klondike  district 
and  for  mining  interests  generally  in  Canada)  not  to  invest  a  pound 
in  any  mining  venture  in  British  Columbia,  or  in  the  Klondike, 
unless  he  has  reports  from  men  in  whom  he  has  perfect  confidence. 
Stick  to  that,  and  there  are  great  days  for  the  Klondike  and  for  the 
believers  in  the  Klondike.  I  may  just  point  out  that  there  arn  four 
Idnds  of  mining  claims  given  by  the  Government;  1,  the  placer 
d^ms,  which  are  held  at  the  present  time  by  individual  owners  ; 
'2,  the  dredging  claims,  which  entail  dredging  tbe  beds  of  the 
decks  only,  and  in  order  to  do  that  expensive  machinery  is 
required,   while  nono   is  yet   in    the   country;    3,    the    hydraulic 
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i!OQ06990ns,  tbe  nilos  nnA  regiilaLionia  governing  wliioli  were  oS^ 
promulgii.ted  on  Diicoruber  1  last,  bo  that  little  has  been  done,  but 
my  strong  bolief  is  tbat  in  this  lies  tbc  fiituro  of  the  country ;  and 
4,  there  are  the  quartz  concesBions.  Some  people  profess  to 
have  discovered  quartz  richer  than  any  other  qunrtB  in  any  other 
piirt  of  the  world,  but  about  that  I  Imow  nothing  personally, 
Onco  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  thank  Miaa  Shaw  for  her 
admirablQ  lecture,  and  1  hope  that  in  referring  to  the  matter  of 
corruption  I  have  not  in  any  way  liurt  her  feolings.  If  I  bnvo,  I 
sincerely  apologise  to  her. 

Mr.  N.  A,  BiJLCOUiiT  (M.P.,  Canada) :  It  is  u  great  pleaBure  to 
have  boon  privileged  to  listen  to  Hiss  Shaw's  lucid  and  very  com- 
preheiisivo  lecture — a,  lecture  delivered  in  a  very  interesting  and 
captivating  miuiner.  I  dcsiro,  first  of  all,  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the 
beuretary  for  his  courtesy  in  sending  me  an  invitation  to  be  pceeeut, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would  at  the  same  time  tender 
to  MisB  Shaw  my  hearty  congratulations  upon  her  most  admirable 
paper.  None  of  us  can  fail  to  recognise  in  her  journey  to  tho 
Klondike  a,  pluck  and  energy  and  a  Mpirit  of  adventure  that  are 
thoroughly  British.  I  would  also  congratulate  her  on  the  possession 
of  a  quality  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  British,  and  that  is  her 
modesty  ia  recounting  her  adventures  in  the  Yukon  district.  Lilte 
Mr.  Coiitc,  I  am  a  I''renoh  Canadian,  my  mother  tongue  is  French, 
and  I  [»el  at  some  disadvantage  in  addressing  such  a  distinguiahed 
audience  aa  this  at  so  short  a  notice.  Ilowever,  I  should  not  like 
to  sit  down  mthout  saying  a  word  on  behalf  of  Canada.  1  have  not 
liad  the  advantage  of  visiting  the  Klondike,  but  I  have,  during  the 
last  year  or  so,  given  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and  attention  to  thafi 
country.  I  liavo  beeii  brought  into  contact  with  a  great  many 
people,  miners  and  others,  wiio  have  been  tliere,  and  1  have  derived 
a  large  amount  of  iiifonuation  concerning  it.  From  every  source, 
I  am  in  the  position  to  corroborate  absolutely  everything  that  has 
been  said,  both  by  Misa  Shaw  and  by  Mr.  Coste,  aa  to  the  country, 
and  in  saying  that  I  am  speaking  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  a  member  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  the  same  tuue  with  a  desire  to  be  on  the  cautions 
side  m  anything  1  may  siiy.  We  huve,  in  Canada,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Mother  Oountiy  in  luoru  things  than  one.  If  here 
you  have  opened  your  door  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  we,  in  Canada, 
have  opened  our  door  to  the  energies  of  the  world.  Everybody  ia 
welcome  to  Caooda,  whetbur  to  the  Klondike,  Manitoba,  or  any 
ether  part  of  the  country,  to  take  up  hmd,  whether  agiioulturt^ 
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Of  hiiniug.  KVf-rybod}',  u  I  Hay,  la  wolooino  to  Mine  and  iutcst 
his  capita],  bat  there  ia  one  Gla!»  of  peofde  whom  wo  desire 
above  all  others,  ami  tbat  is  tfao  British  people.  It  has  boon  a 
itource  of  GOusideiablc  rcgn-t  tlutt  during  the  last  vear  or  two 
British  intCTOBts  hare  not  b«en  as  l&rg«ljr  represented  in  Caoada, 
utd  more  pnrticulitrl}'  in  tlio  Yukon,  aa  thvj  ought  to  bo.  I  believe 
rincerelf  that  in  the  Yukon  district  we  have  the  gr^»tc£t  mining 
oaiap  in  the  world,  not  only  of  tbc  day,  but  that  ever  existed.  Now 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  all  Britifih  who  have  taken  poesessjon 
of  Uiatcamp.  yeveii-tighths,  or  at  IcaBt  three-fonrths,  of  the  pcoplo 
who  have  taken  lands  in  Ih<;  Klondike  are  Americans.  We  are,  of 
course,  on  very  friendly  terms  wiUi  our  neighbours  in  thu  States, 
and  have  every  desire  to  trade  with  them,  but  ve  should  like  to  mio 
our  own  tdnamen  come  there  also.  We  want  British  capital  to  be 
invested  in  tho  country,  and  I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  the  day  is 
eomiug  when  British  capitaJ.  instead  of  finding  in  way  olmosl 
altogether  to  the  t'nited  Slates  and  elsewhere,  will  m  preference 
find  its  way  to  Caiiaxla,  where  there  is  the  greatest,  the  most  ample, 
Bcopc  for  it.  We  have  a  coontry  unlimited  in  its  possibilities.  It 
is  covered  with  the  richest  mineral  deposits  from  one  end  to  the 
Other.  It  was  only  two  weeks  before  I  left  Oitawa  that  auriferoos 
gtiurtz  of  a  rich  quality  was  discovered  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
city  in  large  quantities.  Anywhere  throughout  Canada  the  greatest 
mineral  deposits  arc  to  be  found,  and  I  du  hope,  aa  I  have  scud, 
that  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  British  capital  will  be  more 
largely  invested  in  our  country.  One  word,  in  conclusion,  with 
ct  to  the  sentiments  of  CuJiadians  towards  tlie  Mother  Country, 
was  a  time  when  tho  ntco  to  which  T  belong  was  sup- 
osecl  io  bo  difaSected,  when  tb«:  French  Canadians  were  supposed 
<  desire  annexation  to  tho  United  States,  As  a  French  Canadian, 
having  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Quebeu,  where  I  was  bom  and 
ilucatod,  I  can  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  sincerity,  speaking 

'  mys^  and  for  my  compatriots,  assure  yon  that  to-day  there  is 
alwolately  no  desire  for  annexation  to  tlie  United  States.  Every- 
one wants  to  remain  under  the  British  Jiag,  which  is  good  enough 
for  all  of  OS  in  Canada,  whether  Eughsh  or  Scotch,  or  Irish  or 

enoh.    I  regret  that  people  here  are  not  better  acquainted  with 
tout  country,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Canada  becomes  better 
in  England,  you  will  regard  that  country  as  being  one  of 
(Ibe  brighest  jewels  in  the  British  crown. 

Ur.  K.  N.  Macfee  :  I  li&ve  listened  to  the  able  and  »toqaent 
with  wry  great  interest,  and  I  would  deifire  to  add  my 
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«ongratiilatioil3  to  those  of  preceling  speakers  upon  the  li@ro!c  pluck 
and  sp]eiuiiii  eudmunce  and  the  acute  powers  ot  observation  displayed 
by  Miss  Shaw.     The  record  she  gives  of  the  courtpsy  and  kindnee.s 
of  these  pioneers,  nion  who  have  left  the  restraint  of  civilise<l  life, 
hrmga  the  hhish  of  priile  to  one's  cheeks,  and  makes  one  ihiiik  that 
Ibsen  and  other  pdssiniists  have  not  postulated  the  ultimate  facts  of 
human  nature  in  their  analyses,     Pei'sonally,  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate hoast  that  these  men,  these  rude  pioneers,  are  most  ot  them 
of  the  Angio-Baxon  race,  and  that  the  courtesy  and  gooil  feeling 
they  have  shown  are  probably  due  to  tiie  early  Christian  training 
they  have  received.     The   question  which  Misa  Shaw  quotes,  "  Is 
the  Klondike  a  lizzie  after  all  ?  "  would  never  have  been  asked  if  it 
were  not  for  the  exceptional  difficulties  in  the  wayof  exploiting  that 
great  country.     Some  of  the  English  couipanies  got  into  operation 
too  lute  to  have  proiluced  any  results  as  yet,  while  <il,hers,  which 
started  earlier,  met  with  so  many  difficidties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
laljour,  and  wood,  and  other  luatorials  for  the  working  of  the  claims, 
that  the  fabulous  expectations  which  were  entertained  at  the  ontsot 
have   not   been   realised.     It  is,    however,  a  good  omen,  a  great 
tribute  to  the  poaaibilitiea  of  the  Klondike,  that  all  those  who  have 
been  there,  and  all  those  who  have  been  managing  companies  openi- 
tiiig  there,  have  still  the  greatest  faith  in  that  country,  and  that 
they  are  showing  that  faith  by  increasing  tticir  expenditure  this  year 
and  sending  out  more  men  to  develop  the  country.     The  methals 
ot  working   are   changing   somewhat.     The  companies  last  year, 
which  worked  single  lots,  are  this  year  buying  several  lots  in  blocks, 
80  that  they  may  be  able  to  apply  hydraulic  pressure  to  a  large  area, 
rather  than,  ns  in  the  past,  working  single  lota  by  pits,  as  deficribod 
by  the  lecturer.    I  beheve   that   the  products  this  year  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  hydraulic  Ehiicing  which  is   now  being 
carried  out.     Two  other  methods  have  come  into  vogue.     One  is 
the  hydraulic.     The  Government  have  made  liberal  concessions  in 
that  regard,  and  I  know  tsvo  companies  which  have  been  formed  in 
London  with  large  working  capital    guaranteed  to   can-y  on  this 
work.     It  will,  I  beheve,  very  hirgely  increase  the  outcome.     Another 
method  of  wi)rking  is  dredging.    In  New  ^lealand  dd.   of  gold- 
dust  per  cubic  yard  in  drcdguig  pays  largo  dividends,   and  in 
the  Klondike  the   tests  of  the   rivers  have  given  £1   per  cubic 
yard — eighty  times  the  amount  which  pays  in  New  Zealand.     These 
various  methods  will,  I  believe,  result  in  making  the  Klondike  the 
greatest  gold-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  when  that  time 
coiuca,  as  I  beheve  it  will  shortly,  we  shall  give  credit  to  Miss  Shaw 
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for  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  the  possibilities  of 

this  great  and  wonderful  territory. 

Mr,  E.  P.  BktkbOne  :    Flnving  been  constantly  connected  with 
miiiingfor  tlic  past  twenty-five  years,  and  after  listening  with  groat 
interest  to  the  masterful  manner  in  which  Miss  Shaw  has  dealt 
with  the  camfaroua  details  connei'tod  with  nuiiing  in  the  Klondike, 
I  feel  nssured  that  the  mining  profession  has  suffered  a  distinct 
loss  in  not  being  able  to  count  her  amongst  its  number.    Last  year. 
being  engugeil  on  certain  mining  work  in  ttiia  part  of  the  world, 
MisB  Shaw  kindly  asked  me  it  I  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  the 
Klondike  aa   special  correspondent  of  the  Times.     Unfortunately 
for  myself  I  v.'as  unable  to  accept  the  honour,  though  I  acted  in 
that  ciipacity  for  British  Columbiii ;    but  I  can  now  say  that  it 
would  have  been  a  positive  (h^aater  to  the  literary  world  had  I  gone 
in  place  of  Miss  Shaw.     In  the  lecture  comment  is  made  on  the 
small  amount  of  profanity  to  which  Miaa  Shaw  was  treated  by  the 
rough    element  travelling  up  to  Klondike.     Had  it  been   Miss 
Shaw's  fate,  as  it  was  mine,  to  travel  along  on  one  of  the  wrong  trails 
to  the  Klondike  for  some  five  hundred  miles  of  weary  riding  and 
walking,  being  constantly  pestered  and  worried  by  that  veritable 
plague  of  moBquitooe,  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  been  quite  so 
lucky.    I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  thank  the 
Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Hcdaon'sBayCompanj,  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitahty  witU  which  the  offioera  of  the  variouB  posta  wliich  1 
visited  in\-ariably  treated  me. 
The  Chaibmas  {The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Dyal,   G.C.M.O.):    I    am    sure   we   have  all    listened   with   the 
'  greatest   pleasure  and  interest  to  the  admirable  address  that  has 
been  delivered  by  Miss  Shaw.     She  has,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat 
minimised  the  difRouities  of  travel,  and  I  would  hardly,  notwith- 
standmg  what  you  have  heard,  advise  all  the  ladies  present  to  tako 
the  steamera  ncrosa  the  Atlantic  and  go  to  the  KlonthJte  this  nest 
soason.    Thoy  might,  and  with  great  advantage,  go  oat  to  Canada 
Kself,  because,  as  Miss  Shaw  has  told  yon,  Canada  posaosses  not 
only   great    mining   deposits*,    .such   as   those   in    the   Yukon,  hnt 
agricultural  resources  oven  more-  valuable.     Miss  8haw  was  not 
content   with    having   seen   (or  herself  the    Yukon    country.     No 
sooner  had  she  returned  from  that  lUstrict  than  she  took  n  journey, 
a  very  long  and.  I  know,  often  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  over  the 
prairies   of  the    North-West   in    order    to  learn  everything  about 
ranching,  farming,  and  the  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who 
think  of  going  to  that  country  as  settlers,    I  hope  that  on  some 
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future  occasion— T  am  sure  we  alt  join  in  the  wish  tbat  it  may'riol 
be  very  long — Mias  Shaw  will  Hupplement  her  esperienees  of  hec 
journey  to  tliD  Klondike  with  an  aecouat  of  other  portions  of 
lier  jouroey,  which  I  am  sure  would  not  he  Igsb  interesting.  We 
havs  heard  from  other  speakers  also  of  the  groat  advantage's 
Canada  offers  to  those  in  this  country  who  bij.vethe  iiioaiis,  and,  at 
the  Hame  time,  desire  the  opportunity  of  hettering  tlioiv  positions. 
Mr.  Belcourt  and  Mr,  Costo  havo  told  you  that  the  French- 
Canadian  in  Canada  is  a  loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty.  I  Lave 
been  acquainted  with  Canada  for  theae  sixty  years ;  therefore,  I 
may,  I  think,  claim  to  speak  with  aonio  authority,  and  I  am  sure 
I  esprees  the  sentiments  of  not  nine-tenths  or  ninety-nine  in  a 
hnndred,  but  of  9,999  out  of  every  10,000  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
when  I  say  thero  is  but  ono  feeling — whether  they  he  French  or 
English  spaaking — a  common  teelinj;  of  devotion  and  of  loyalty 
without  qiialifioation  to  our  gracious  Queen  and  to  the  Empire. 
We  havo  heard  of  the  journey  to  the  Yukon,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  life  among  the  people  in  that  region  at  this  time.  I  will  go 
back  further  and  remind  you  oE  the  houoMty  of  the  people  of  t!ie 
North -West— the  pioneers  of  twenty  and  thirty  and  more  years 
ago.  In  this  country,  I  believe,  conveyancing  is  rather  a  coin- 
plicated  process ;  but  let  mo  tell  you  what  they  did  in  tho  time  of 
the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  tho  Red  River,  where  now  is 
Winnipeg.  It  was  quito  sufficient  for  two  men  to  go  to  the 
registrar  and  for  ono  to  tell  him,  "  I  have  sold  this  property  to  my 
friend  ;  it  was  mine,  but  now  I  make  it  bis."  That  was  all  thiU 
waa  required.  A  man's  word  was  just  as  good  as  his  bond.  That 
was  honesty  in  a  primitive  community,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  in  the  Klondike,  no  mattc-r  whether  they  are  British  subjects 
or  from  across  the  border,  the  law  is  respected.  It  is  enough  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  for  the  policeman  to  post  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  I'oad  and  hold  up  his  hand  to  bo  obeyed.  That 
shows  tho  law  i«  respected  here,  and  so  it  is  with  the  small  body  of 
mounted  poli'je  in  the  North-West.  Miss  Shaw  and  others  who 
Lave  been  there  lately  tell  us  that  they  have  felt  a  sense  of  security 
eiiuaUy  there  with  that  they  would  feel  in  the  most  accessible  parts 
of  the  Britisli  Empire.  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
discussion.  There  was  one  little  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coate, 
wbo  holds  a  high  position  in  tho  Canadian  Civil  Service,  and  I 
quite  appreciate  his  desire  to  put  that  Service  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  England.  As  I  imderstand  it.  Miss  Shaw  never 
brought  any  general  accusation  against  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada. 
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Very  lot  from  it.  What  she  stated  had  regard  to  a  tew  individuals, 
and  to  a  poaition  of  affairs  in  an  altogeUiFc  new  country,  where  ono 
miglit  almost  pxpoot  that  there  would  be  irreguiaritieB  owihr  to  Iho 
cnide  cooditioa  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  I  only  exproBS  the 
feelings  of  Mias  Shaw  herxelf  when  i  say  she  has  the  gie&tcsfc 
reepoct  for  the  Service  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.,  1  know,  to  do  eveiything  in  its  power  to  enauro 
proper  administration,  and  I  am  ()uit«  cerluin  if  thoro  have  been 
any  irregaliuities  they  have  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  diuappoared.  I  am  sure  yon  will  all  wish  to  express 
your  great  ohh'galions  to  Miss  Shaw,  and  to  say  that  il  would  havo 
boon  a  Teal  inistoilunr  for  ivcrybody  hail  she  not  iindertfliken  her 
adventurous  jomney.  1  may  have  been  one  who  pcrliaps  lold  her 
before  she  went  out  thiit  she  proposed  to  make  a  very  trying 
journey,  but  I  know  what  her  answer  was-— that  sht)  felt  she  would 
get  over  it,  and  get  over  it  very  woU.  Although  Bomewhat  doubtful 
about  her  going  out,  I  am  glad  now.  as  I  am  sure  yon  all  are,  that 
she  did  go,  and  that  she  has  been  here  this  evening  to  entertain 
and  instruct  us  as  she  has  done. 

Miss  SuAw  :  It  is  so  late.  I  will  only  say  to  yoa  how  very  much 
obliged  I  am  for  your  moat  Idndly  reception.  The  Chairman  has 
said  for  mo  the  only  other  thing  I  would  have  wished  to  say  with 
regard  to  Uie  matter  brought  up  by  Mr.  Coste— that,  of  oourae,  for 
the  Civil  Service  as  a  whole  we  can  have  but  one  feeling,  and  that 
ono  of  high  respect.  With  regard  to  matters  io  the  Klondike,  they 
WCTQ  matters  of  detail  belonging,  I  hope,  to  the  same  past  to  which 
bclcoiged  the  beans,  tho  pork,  and  the  bad  flsh,  and  so  I  hope  we 
may  leave  it.  I  would  ask  you  to  give  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Strathcona  for  so  kindly  presiding  this  evening. 

The    motion  was    carried  with  acclamation,   after  which   the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  SeseioD  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms.  Hotel  Mi^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  14, 
1899,  when  a  paper  on  "The  Relative  Growth  of  the  Component 
Parts  of  the  Empire  "  was  read  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.H.,  r.R.S, 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-PreBident  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  January  31  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  eince  that  moeting 
17  Fellows  had  been  elected— viz.,  7  resident  and  10  non-reaident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Run.  W.  0.  B.  Alh!7i.  M.A.,  Vict-Adiiiiral  Sir  Nalkaniel  Jloieden- Smith, 
E.C.B.,  The  Hon.  the  Master  of  EUbank,  Thomas  Miiler  MiUftdra,  it.A., 
Z-IJ.D..  Georyt  Brooke  Mr«,  Frederick  Meesoti.  Max  Michaehs, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

C.  Arboiji£  {British  Ncm  Guinea),  His  Exeglltne;/  the  Rt.  Boh.  Earl  Btaa- 
champ  [Ooi^emor  of  Nait  Sovth  WaUg),  J.  CoJce-Rong,  M.LM.E,  (Bfiodesia), 
George  T.  Fitl/ord  (Canada).  Richard  G.  Hamilton  [Capi-  Colony),  Daniel 
Judaon.  J.P.  {Rhodesia),  Charles  C.  Kerniel;.  His  E^cellnity  Sir  Uilliam 
MacGrngor.  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.  {Gtn'cmor  of  Lnnos),  Alei^andcr  M.  Miinro, 
M.R.C.V.S.  (Ci/pnis).  Henry  M.  Slcwarl- Mayers  {Rhodesia). 

Ic  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  bad  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  o£  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  The  subject  to-night  is  one  of  extreme  intereflt 
and  importance,  and  we  are  favoured  as  readtr  of  the  Paper  with 
a  gentleman  who  will  do  it  ample  justice.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  me,  as  Chairman,  to  introduce  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
to  you.  Ilisnameislinowu  throughout  the  world  aa  a  distinguished,! 
pubUciat,  and  aa  one  o!  our  leading  living  statisticians.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  Bay  more  than  to  call  on  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
to  read  bis  paper  on 

THE    RELATIVE     GROWTH    OF    THE     COMPONENT 
PARTS    OF    THE     EMPIRE. 

Tbb  object  of  the  present  Paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  Empire  in  detail — to  compare  the  progress  in  one  part  with 
the  progress  in  another,  and  to  make  a  few  coiuments  on  the  ideas 
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thua  HUgfjestod.  Tlie  growth  of  the  Empire  in  tbe  mass  is  a 
familiar  idect,  but  tbe  nature  of  the  growth  will  be  better  understood 
if  we  also  take  the  different  parts  by  themselves. 

For  this  purpose  a  few  Tables  havo  been  prepared,  and  are  put 
ill  ihe  Appemiix.  These  deal  with  the  area,  population,  revenue, 
imports  and  exports,  and  other  partiralars  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  Empire  in  a  recisnt  year — 1897,  where  possible— eom pared  with 
1871.  A  still  shorter  period  would  have  been  preferable,  as  tbe 
object  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  sort  of  progress  in  tho  Empire  that 
is  actually  going  on;  but  1871  to  some  extent  marks  a  new  era, 
coinciding  with  tbe  Franco-German  War  and  otbor  events  about 
that  time,  which  bave  altered  greatly  all  international  relations. 
It  is  ako  a  census  year,  and  there  is  no  very  good  date,  subsequently, 
which  could  have  been  the  starting-point  for  a  comparison.  It  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically  that  although  statistics  are  made  use 
of,  this  is  not  a  paper  of  statistical  research.  Well-known  figures 
only  are  used,  extracted  from  such  everyday  publications  as  the 
"  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies," 
tbe  "Colonial  OflSoe  List,"  and  the  "Statesman's  Year-book." 
The  ordinary  figures  are  simply  rearranged  under  divisions  to  bring 
out  tbe  main  fcatnres  of  tbe  Empire  as  they  appear  in  a  general 
•un-ey,  tmd  to  ahow  where,  and  of  what  nature,  the  increase  baa  been. 

Tbe  Empire,  as  thus  viewed,  is  a  territory  of  1 1,. '500,000  square 
miles,  or  13,000,000,  if  we  include  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  which 
haTO  been  added  pour  nUmoire  to  the  Tables ;  and  in  this  territory 
there  is  a  population  of  about  407,000,000.  wbich  would  be 
increased  to  over  420,000,000  if  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  were 
included — a  population  about  one-fourth  of  tho  whole  population 
o(  tbe  earth.  Of  this  population  again,  about  50,000,000  are  of 
English  speech  and  race,  the  rulmg  race — in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  British  North  America  and  in  Australasia  ;  and  tbe  remaining 
850.000,000  to  870,000.000  are  the  various  subject  races,  for  the 
most  part  in  India  and  Africa,  the  proportion  of  the  governing  to 
the  subject  races  being  thus  about  one-eighth.  (South  Africa  is  an 
exception,  being  self-governing,  with  a  white  minority  in  power, 
but  with  the  black  subjects  greatly  predominating  in  numbers.) 

The  increase  in  area  and  population  in  this  Empire,  again,  exclud- 
ing Egypt  and  tbe  Soudan,  amomits,  since  1871,  to  3.854,000  square 
miles  of  area,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  to 
125,000,000  of  population,  which  is  also  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.    The  increase  of  tbe  ruling  race  included  in  this  population 
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amonnts  to  about  12,500,000,  or  about  one- fourth  of  the  numhor  in 
1S97  ;  anil  the  mcrease  in  the  subject  races  is  112,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  the  numbers  in  1897.  Tie  increasoin  these  Bobjeet  races 
is  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  due  to  annex.atiuu. 

The  present  revenue  of  the  difi'ereut  parts  of  this  Empire  added 
together  nmoiints  tn  £257,653,000,  and  the  imports  iind  exports  to 
i' 1,37 5,000, 000,  not  to  mention  other  particulars  of  an  economic 
nature.  The  lucreaBe  since  1871  aJso  amounts  to  £115,11^,000  for 
revenue,  or  more  thtin  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  total,  while  tlie 
incrcaae  in  importB  ami  exports  amounts  to  i -J  28,000,000,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  present  total.  The  latter  increase  is  perhaps 
greater  in  appen.ranee  than  it  really  is,  as  all  the,  figures  are  not 
roduoed  to  a  gold  valuation,  those  for  India  for  instance  being  in 
tens  of  rupeet* ;  but  it  iiaa  also  to  be  considered  that  the  gold  valua- 
tion itself,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  pui-obasing  power  of  gold 
since  1871,  prevents  the  real  growth  of  almost  any  economic  factor 
being  fairly  shown  by  values  only.  The  import  and  export  figures 
are  also  eubject  to  the  observation  that  the  trade  of  each  part  of  the 
Empire  is  largely  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  that  for  some 
purposes  they  ought  not  to  be  aildod  together.  I  refer  here  especially 
to  Australasia,  where  the  totals  would  be  less  if  tbe  intercolonial 
trade  were  to  be  omitted.  But  this  observation  does  not  affect  QUI 
present  oomparisons.  Tbe  revenue  of  tbe  Belf-goveming  English 
portions  of  the  Empire  also  amounts  to  ill 4 5,000,000,  baling 
increased  ^SGOiOOO.OOO  since  1871,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  same  portions  to  £  1,03G,000,000.  having  increased  £247,000,000 
since  1S71.  The  revenue  of  the  states  of  subject  races  also  amounts 
to  £112,000,000,  having  increased  £55,000,000  since  1871,  and  the 
imports  and  exports  to  £338,000,000.  having  increased  £181,000,000 
since  1871.  Wliat  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  difference  between 
nominal  and  real  increase  applies,  however,  specially  to  this  separa- 
tion between  the  self-governing  parts  of  tbe  Empiro  and  the  other 
portions.  The  increase  in  tbe  non- self- governing  portions  of  the 
Empire  would  be  leBS  by  comparison  if  the  gold  valuation  were 
uniformly  followed. 


Snob  is  a  very  summary  account  of  the  tables  which  thus  bring 
out  tbe  proportion  of  tbe  Britii^b  race  in  the  Empire  to  the  subject 
races  and  states,  n.nd  the  relative  rate  of  increase,  which  is  on  the 
whole,  on  account  largely  of  recent  annexations,  rather  greater 
among  the  subject  races  and  states  than  in  tbe  English  portions. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  points  to  be  noticed,  including  the 
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difi«reDt  nUes  of  growth  ol  tho  diSorent  portions  o(  tlie  white  and 
th«  subject  noes  respectively. 

Tbo  <UTisioQ  of  the  tables,  it  wilt  be  observed,  ia  into  seven 
groups.  Th«  first  three  are  the  United  Kingdijm,  British  North 
America,  and  Austmlasiu,  which  constitute  the  Engheh-^ealdiig 
selfgorerning  portions  of  the  Empire.  Ni-.it  comes  (4)  Southern 
Aficica  in  a  group  by  itself,  which  is  generally  placed  along  with 
tho  portions  of  the  Empire  consisting  of  mibject  rac^s,  but  which  is 
really  of  amixed  character, being Mlf-govemiugpoliticall^biitpuoplAd 
for  the  moEt  part  by  coloured  races  among  whum  the  whito  p<^iila- 
tion  16  only  a  Email  minority.  Nest  we  liavo  (•'i)  tiio  other  portions 
of  the  mainland  of  Africa  belonging  to  the  Empire,  {6}  India,  and 
(7)  the  misccUant^ous  imsseesions  of  tho  Empire,  which  are  further 
dassed  in  seven  subdiviaions,  according  to  tJltir  Kcographicat 
eitnfltion,  and  which,  with  the  eiceptioii  of  one  or  two  detached 
pi^tions,  comprise  a  coloiired  population.  The  effect  of  ihi.f 
arrangement  is  that  the  I'^mpiro  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  three 
English -Bpealiing  portions — tlie  United  Kingdom,  British  North 
America,  and  Australasia;  of  one  mixed  j^iortian,  as  yet  small  in 
population,  the  Colonies  and  territories  in  South  Africa ;  iind  of 
three  other  portiona  where  we  have  subject  races  to  deal  with  and 
only  a  small  white  popnlation,  the  Empire  in  Africa,  the  Empire 
in  India,  and  the  various  raiscallaneouH  possessions  all  over  th« 
world.  We  begin  with  an  account  of  the  relative  rate  of  progress 
in  the  Enghsh -speaking  portions  of  tho  Empire. 

Afl  to  population  in  these  English-spealdng  portions  we  have  tlio 
following  comparison,  there  having  been  no  change  here  in  the  area 
since  1871 : 

flopuldfiOH  of  UnUed  Khift'lmn,  British  North  AnifricO;  nwil  diislralaida  ill 

1S71  and  1M1)7  conijuwc!;. 

In  toUUanB, 


— 

[871 

ISIIT 

laatatsB 

TTnilea  Kingaon 

British  North  Aniprjoii .         .        . 

ai8H 

H'84 

40-SO 

5'40 
4'IS 

Amount 
8- 3.1 

Pot  coat. 

SI 

41 

12G 

Totals 

37-fl7 

fiO'flS 

13-41 

88' 

The  percentage  increase  in  tho  United  Kingdom  is  thus  mnob 
smaller  than  in  the  two  great  groups  of  English-speaking  Colonics. 
It  ia  only  2B  per  cent.,  whereas  in  North  America  it  is  41  per  cent., 
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and  in  Australasia  it  is  no  less  than  12G  per  cent,  in  little  more       ^| 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    It  is  Australasia,  therefore,  which  has       H 
been  going  ahead  among  the  English  portions  of  the  Empire.     In        H 
Hmount,  however,  the  increase  of  population  is  still  much  larger  in        H 
the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  other  two  parts  of  the  I'^mpire,  tlie        H 
numbers  added  there  being  8,350.000  as  compared  with  l,5tXi,000        ^| 
only  in  British  North  America  and  2,.500,000  in  Australasia.    Rela-        H 
tively  also  the  United  Kingdom  remains  predominant,  the  numbers       H 
of  the  people  there  bding  40,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  50.000,000.             fl 
A  similar  comparison  as  to  revenue  gives  the  following  results :           ^M 

Savenvt  of  VniUd  Eingiiom,  Brilish  NoHk  America,  and  Auhlrolaaia  in            ^H 

1S71  and  18117  compared.                                            ^^^H 

lb  mlUioDt  atietliRg.                                                            ^^^^| 

—                             isri    j     inr 

loordMs          ^^^^1 

British  North  Amerioa. 

sg-0 

4-4 
11-7 

8-1 
30'9 

Amannt 

Hr.-7 

3'7 

IB'2 

16S             ■ 

Totals 

86-0 

llS-6    1     59-G    1      69             ■ 

The  increase  of  revenue  is  thus  in  all  caaea  greater  than  the       ^| 
increase  of  population,  hut  the  same  relative  position  is  maintained        ^| 
by  the  three  different  portions  of  the  Empire.    The  percentage        H 
increase  is  again  greater  in  British  North  America  and  Australasia         H 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  amount  of  the  increase  is        ^| 
much  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  comparison  is  sub-       ^M 
ject  to  the  observations  that  new  taxes  may  have  been  imposed  in       ^M 
the  interval  in  different  degrees,  and  that  on  a  very  strict  compari.son        ^M 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  accounts  may  have  to  be  allowed  for,        ^M 
the  Bgiires  on  the  surface  thus  requiring  rectification.  But  these  are       ^M 
niceties  which  can  hardly  be  followed  up  in  so  general  a  comparison :       ^| 
the  broad  conclusions  do  not  geem  to  be  affected.                             ^^^^| 

Next  we  have  a  comparison  of  imports  and  exports :                   ^^^^| 

Import)  and  imports  of  United  Kingdom.  BrUish  North  Atiieriea,  and                ^H 
Auntralasia  in  1671  and  1QQ7  compared.                                         ^H 

In  milllniu  EtcrllD?.                                                                       ^H 

■ 

mi        im 

iBDTHUe                                 ^H 

H             firitish  Morih  Aroorien 
H                                              TotnlH 

B86 
M 
6S 

8*3 
US 

Anuiunt 

1B7 

17 

78 

ParcSDt.           ^1 
98               ■ 

1»               ^ 

789 

1,08S 

3*7 

a.          1 

^                                  1 
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Here  again  the  increase  ia  larger  in  percentage  in  British  North 
America  and  Australasia  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
amount  of  the  increase  ia  much  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
white  the  aggiegate  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdotn  ts  four- 
tlfths  of  the  totfil.  The  percentage  increase  is  also  largest  in 
Australasia, corroBponding  to  the  increase  of  population. 

It  ia  iiuneciiasary  to  carry  the  comparison  through  the  other 
factors  mentioned  in  the  tables,  although  it  would  be  of  obvious 
interest  to  contrast  the  reduction  of  debt  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  increase  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  bring  out  similar  points. 
Tlie  general  character  of  the  growth  is  aufficiently  indicated  by  the 
facts  stated.  The  Colonies  progress  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
Mother  Country,  as  their  increase  of  population  is  greater,  this 
increase  being  specially  manifest  in  Australasia ;  but  the  growth  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  amount  is  atill  much  the  largest,  and,  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  increase  ot  reduction  of  debt,  the  comparison 
is  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mother  Country,  though  there  need 
be  no  question  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  borrowing  itself. 

A  similar  set  of  Tables  for  the  subject  states  of  the  Empire, 
iuoluding  South  Africa  for  the  sake  of  conveaience,  would  give  the 
following  results : 

Population  in  svhjeat  states  in  Iks  Tiiitiah  Empire  in  1871  and  1SQ7 

In  DinUoDB. 


I»I 

laar 

[narqso 

Other  iMjts  ol  Airicn,     . 
Misoalkueoaa  PoRsesBiona     . 

1-0 
0'54 
238-60 
4-GJ 

S44-78 

3-7S 

33-69 

311-60 

8-a<i 

Amount 

2-75 

83-15 

72-BO 

3-75 

Por  etiBl. 

275 

SI 

HI 

Totals 

357-33 

112-QI> 

i& 

lievenua  0/  subj&ct  states  m  BriHih  Empire  in  1871  and  1807  c&mpared. 

Id  mi  Uioiis  stiuUng, 


1871 

Oil 

0-3 

Sl-4 

30 

ie>r 

9'7 

0-8 

94-1 

7-2 

111-8 

AoiDtlllt 

Fct  fleets 

Other  parta  ot  Atricn    .... 

Miseellaneoiia  PosaefiaioDE    • 
Totals 

8-7 

0-6 

i-2'7 

3-3 

Sfi'3 

910 
370 

83 
84 

98 
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Imports  and  exports  of  subjuci  stales  in  DHtlsk  Sntpire  in  1871  and  1897 

compared. 


Ilk  n^ 

111!  Mil 

■tHTMn^. 

— 

1         IStl 

letr 

laemue 

Other  yaHa  ot  Afi'icn    . 
MiaooUttnouuB  I'oBBosBiouB   . 

• 

• 

7-7 
2-5 

87-B 
4B-5 

*T-2 

10'8 

las'tf 

81-3 

Amount      r«r  v9aU 

SB-5          £13 

8-3          333 

101-4          IW 

31-7            64 

Totals 

■ 

lfi7-2 

338-1 

IHO-g        lis 

The  broad  facts  here  are  that  the  increases,  with  the  exoeplioii 
of  the  "  miacellaneous  poaaeaaions,"  arc  grcattr  than  iii  the  Enghah- 
speaking  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  percentages  and  amoants  of 
iuoreaHC  are  hotb  very  large,  and  apeak  for  themselves.  This  is  no 
doubt  explained,  as  alreiiily  muntioued,  by  the  increase  of  lihe 
Empire  through  annexation  ;  but  some  other  changes  are  aUo 
fflgnificant.     Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  following  points  :■ — ■ 

1.  The  great  increase  in  South  Africa,  The  increase  in  population 
shows  a  very  large  percentage,  but  the  numbers  are  still  small,  iibout 
3,000,000  only.  In  thia  portion  of  tliu  Einpiry.  however,  although 
the  population  is  only  mi^ed,  the  increase  of  revenue  and  of  imports 
and  esportB  is  larger  in  proportion  than  anywhere  else,  and  tUo 
totals  are  significant.  The  revenue  from  being  leaa  than  a  million 
in  1S71  is  now  about  £'10,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  900  per  cent., 
and  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  siieeie,  from  being 
just  under  £8,000,000  in  1871  are  now  £47,000.000.  Of  course, 
we  must  beware  of  putting  too  much  stress  upon  Buch  figim;3  when 
we  compare  them  with  others.  The  imports  and  exports,  we  mny 
suppose,  are  awolltin  in  part  by  a  portion  of  what  is  really  transit 
trade  of  tho  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  But,  making 
all  deductions.  large  figures  would  still  bo  left.  Economically,  also, 
the  Orange  Free  Mttite  and  the  Transvaal  are  a  part  of  South  Africa, 
developed  largely  by  British  capital  n.nd  enterprise  and  British 
settlers.  We  should  get  still  larger  llgurea  of  revenue  and  of 
imports  and  exports  if  we  were  to  include  them,  and  not  much 
larger  figures  of  population.  This  great  advance  of  South  Africa 
is  one  o!  tho  main  features  which  are  shown  by  the  general  com- 
parison wo  have  bocn  malting. 

i.  Tlie  reniatkojjle  growth  of  India.     The  figures  leco  coinimsa 
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the  wholp  population  of  India,  incliidtng  tho  niitivP  stntes,  as  to  kII 
intents  and  purpoii^s  tbcy  (onQ  part  of  the  Ktnpirc.  Thg  iiiogni- 
tu<lo  of  tho  increase  of  population  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  moat 
inattentive.  'I'lierc  arc  now  more  than  300,000,000  of  poopla  for 
whose  governmoiit  wo  are  rtflponaiblo  in  India;  aad  of  thcie, 
78,000,000  have  been  added,  mainly  by  the  ordinary  growth  of 
population,  since  ISTl.  One  is  iilmoslr  staggered  by  Kiicb  tigurvK, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  roBOurces  hardly  grow  iu 
proportion,  and  that  there  are  many  milhons  in  tiiiTi  \%ift  multitude 
in  ft  stato  of  tho  extremes t  poverty. 

At  first  eight  the  figures  of  the  growth  of  revenue  and  growth  of 
imports  and  exports  in  India  appear  to  signify  a  growth  of 
reaoarces  in  much  larger  proportion  ihjin  population  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  conclusion  cannot  bo  accepted,  owing  to  the  explanation 
already  given  aa  to  the  iigurea  not  being  reduced  to  a  gold  valua- 
tion- Wore  tlio  gold  valuation  applied  to  the  later  years,  the 
apparent  incrouae  both  of  revenue  and  of  imports  and  exports  would 
be  les3  than  it  is.  What  better  figure  could  be  substituted  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  say.  Thu  increase  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be 
ess  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  not  had  the  geld 
TiltuLtion.  Without  going  into  such  niceties,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  apparent  gi'owth  in  the  tt'vuiuu,  and  in  the  imports 
and  exports  of  India,  is  not  to  bo  taken  literally,  especially  in  a  com- 
parisan  with  other  parts  of  tho  Empire. 

8.  Tho  comparative  smallness  of  our  miscellaneous  possessions, 
the  scattered  poijseasiotis  we  hold  all  over  the  world  esclusive  of  the 
main  dirisions  already  described,  and  the  want  of  progress  shown  in 
BOiiie  of  them  by  comparison.  All  told,  the  long  list  of  small  poaaea- 
aions  enumerated  in  group  7  only  gives  a  population  of  not  (juite 
8,500,000,  and  if  wc  were  to  exclude  (Jeylon.  which  ought  perhaps  to 
bo  included  with  India,  the  population  would  be  iilmost  exactly 
C.OOO.OOO,  or  about  an  eightieth  part  only  of  tho  whole  Empire. 
Although  in  the  group  generally  there  ia  remarliable  increase  since 
1871^81  per  cent,  in  population,  81  per  cent,  in  revenue,  and  C4  per 
cent,  in  imports  and  exports — wc  have  to  consider  that  we  are  here 
dftaling  with  small  amounts  only,  and  not  with  the  largo  figures  of 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports 
would,  however,  be  larger  than  they  are  if  the  imports  and  exports 
of  such  places  as  Hong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  whose  trade  is 
a  dep6t  and  transit  trade,  could  be  properly  dealt  with  for  such  a, 
comparison  as  the  present. 

In  spite  of  the  general  increase  in  the  group  also,  we  have  to  nota 
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one  or  two  unfavourable  symptoma  among  the  older  Colooiea,  I 
refer  espeoially  to  the  subdivision  {c)  of  group  7,  and  principally  the 
West  luilian  lelanda  and  British  Guiana.  In  this  group  there  is 
a  large  peroeutage  inorease  of  population  amounting  to  45  per  cent. ; 
the  revenue  also  shows  an  increase  amounting  to  50  per  cent. ; 
but  when  we  turn  to  the  imports  and  exports  we  find  the  increase 
in  the  imports  to  be  7  per  cent,  only,  and  that  there  is  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  exports  of  li  por  cent.  In  British  Giilana 
there  ia  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent,  hi  the  imports  and  of  85  per 
cent,  in  the  exports.  These  figures  tell  their  own  tale,  which  ia 
confirmed  by  the  figures  as  to  growth  of  debt  and  other  particulars. 
This  is  almost  the  one  unfavourablo  feature  in  the  picture  of 
general  progress  in  the  British  Empire  which  the  statistics  present 
to  us. 

4.  The  addition  of  an  African  Empire.  In  most  of  the  figurus 
to-night  we  have  had  to  deal  mainly  with  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion on  the  same  area  or  with  small  additions  to  the  area.  In 
the  EngUsh-speaking  portions  of  the  Empire  this  is  conspicuously 
the  case.  It  is  also  for  the  most  part  the  same  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
African  Continent.  Hei-e,  on  the  contrary,  whether  in  South 
Africa,  or  Central  and  North  Africa  or  West  Africa,  or  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,  we  have  to  deal  for  the  most  part  with  now  areits 
added  to  our  rcHponsibilities,  the  whole  constituting  already  on 
area  of  ahout  3,000,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  34,000.000  if  wo  exclude  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  an  area  of 
over  4,000,000  sijuare  miles  with  a  population  of  50,000,000  if  we 
include  the  latter.  The  African  Empire  thus  begun  is  no  small 
rival  to  the  Indian  Empire  itself.  The  India  we  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  not  much  greater  in  population.  I 
think,  than  the  population  we  already  govern  in  Africa,  while  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  growth  of  population  in  our  African 
dominions,  considering  what  the  population  has  been  in  former 
times  in  the  Soudan,  is  likely  to  be  extremely  rapid.  The  nucleus 
of  this  Empire  in  revenue  and  trade,  looking  at  Egypt  ou  the  one 
side,  and  South  Africa  on  the  other,  as  well  as  at  West  Africa,  is 
also  considerahle.  When  the  events  of  the  present  generation  pass 
into  history  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement  will  become  even 
more  evident  than  it  is  now.  We  can  hardly  realise  as  yet  the 
responsibilities  and  possibilities  involved,  or  how  much  the  change 
affects  our  general  position  in  the  world. 
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Tbia  gcneml  survoy  of  progreM  in  the  Inst  quarter  of  a.  oailory 
leaves  qu  doubt  on  one  point  ftt  leant — the  intttrest  and  pictui'esque- 
neaa  of  the  progress  of  the  Empire.  Wliether  ve  look  at  the  '/iiry- 
ing  developments  iu  the  purely  Kuglitih  parts  of  the  Empire,  the 
magaitnde  of  the  growth  at  homo,  the  increase  at  a  greater  rate  in 
British  North  America,  or  (he  increase  at  a  ^riuitor  rnlv  still  in 
Australasia :  or  at  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  rapid  dcvelopinunt  of 
SoutJi  AfriciL  wlioro  the  ^vhite  races  are  actual  colonists  in  associa- 
tion with  the  subject  raceB ;  or  at  the  vast  growth  of  India ;  or  at 
the  bt'gimiingof  anew  Empire  in  Africa;  oratth« special  incidents 
not  BO  favourable  which  are  happeoiiig  to  our  older  ponsesaions  in 
the  Wcist  Indies;  to  which  we  may  iidd  tlKi  latest  development  of  all 
in  the  Klondike,  of  which  we  had  so  striking  an  acco;iiit  from  Misa 
Shaw  a  fortnight  ago,  but  which  is  aa  niiw  a  development  that  the 
figures  for  British  Noiib  America  art^  not  yet  affected  as  those  of 
South  Africa  have  been^we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  an 
Empire  in  which  a  great  deal  is  happening,  and  with  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race  itself  are  very  largely  concerned.  In 
whatever  way  such  an  Empire  has  come  to  exist,  the  influence  it 
iQuat  have  on  the  various  peoples,  and  especially  on  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  government  or  with  tho  iidmini  at  ration  of 
large  affairs,  mtiat  bo  enormous  and  oTi  the  whole,  we  inu^jt  assiune, 
henofictal,  clearing  the  mind  of  prejudices  and  narrow  bias  of  every 
sort,  and  proving  to  all  how  much  such  an  Empire  must  be  self- 
developiug  bacause  no  single  mind  could  pretend  to  mould  so  vast 
an  organism.  It  is  an  education  of  itself  to  htdong  to  such  an 
Empire,  and  to  help,  in  however  timall  a  degree,  in  carrying  out  the 
common  work. 


One  or  two  special  qneations  cannot  but  he  suggested.  The  first 
of  all  is  involved  in  the  division  between  the  English  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  the  states  of  subject  race  on  which  I  have  insisted.  Is 
the  central  force  of  the  Empire,  the  power  to  hold  it  together, 
iiiDreasing  as  rapidly  as  the  Empire  generally  ?  The  (jueation  of 
force  ia  unavoidable  in  dealing  with  such  a  problem,  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  matter  if  the  Empire  were  to  be  increasing  beyond  the 
force  of  the  race  by  which  it  is  held  together. 

The  figures  we  have  had  to-night,  however,  supply  the  answer. 
The  increase  of  the  Empire  in  population  altogether  has  been  44 
per  cent.,  and  would  be  a  little  more  if  we  included  Egypt  and  the 
Boodan  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  Enghsh  parts  of  the  Empire  is  S3 
per  cent.    Numerically  this  implies  a  growth  of  the  subject  popula- 
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tiona  generally  in  excoas  of  the  growth  of  tho  governing  race.  On 
the  other  aide,  however,  has  to  be  reckoned  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  govemmg  race  in  rusouroes.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  o£ 
buBuiesa,  apart  from  annexations,  is  most  remarkable,  in  reality,  in 
the  English  portions  of  the  Empire;  and  if  weweretogomoreinto 
detail,  and  include  suoh  olementa  as  the  growth  of  the  sliipping  fleet 
of  the  Empire,  this  relative  growth  of  the  English  portions  of  the 
Empire  would  be  still  more  remarliable.  Apart  also  from  the  special 
additions  to  the  Empire  by  way  of  annexation,  the  growth  of  the 
governing  race  appears  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  subject  races. 
Large  as  is  the  growth  ot  population  in  India,  the  moat  important 
part  of  our  subject  Empire,  the  percentage  increase  is  only  31  per 
cent.,  which  includes  a  certain  amount  of  annexation,  while  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  governing  races  without  any  annexation 
is  33  per  cent.  Looldng  at  all  tlie  probabilities  we  may  consider  it 
fairly  certain  that  this  relative  growth  will  continue.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  governing  race  to  the  subject  races,  barring  annexa- 
tions, will  rather  increase  than  diminish. 

'Iho  aerioug  fact  in  this  question  of  force  to  hold  the  Empire 
together  is,  however,  not  the  internal  position,  but  the  position  of 
the  Empire  with  reference  to  other  nations,  on  which,  perhaps,  one 
may  bo  allowed  to  say  a  word.  Very  great  changes  have  been 
oeourving  in  the  world  outside  our  Empire,  as  well  as  within  the 
Empire  itself,  and  our  position  may  be  thereby  aiTected,  although  we 
are  stronger  internally  than  before. 

In  one  respect  we  are  clearly  better  off  than  before.  The  great 
competitor  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  aad  have  had 
until  recent  years  is  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
apart  from  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  France 
was  a  State  of  about  2(5,000,000  of  people,  occupying  the  most 
fertile  terril.ory  in  Eiu'ope,  and  well  advanced  in  arts  and  manu- 
hictnrea.  This  was  our  rival  at  a  time  when  we  had  virtually  a 
population  of  11,000,000  only,  that  being  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  when  Ireland  was  still  a  serious  hnrden  and  in  no  way  a 
help.  Now  the  population  in  France  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  all  the  white  popu- 
lation in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  good.  Thus,  from  being 
a  state  of  less  than  half  the  populn.tion  of  France  we  have  become  a 
state  very  much  superior  in  the  numbers  of  population. 

The  development  of  our  resources  has  also  been  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  France,  so  that  altogether  the  change  in  our 
relative  positions,  materially  speaking,  is  something  enormous.    As 
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far  as  rivalry  with  France  ia  conoemfld,  tlicrwforc,  our  position  m 
tho  world  is  much  better  for  holding  a  Colonial  Empire  thoii  it  vatt 
in  the  past  times  of  our  history. 

The  changes  that  are  soiiig  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  ypjir  to 
year  are  also  to  our  advantage.  ^\'hil<T  France  has  very  much  llio 
samo  white  population  now  that  it  had  twenty  or  twonty-fivc  years 
ago,  there  has  been  iu  the  same  time  an  addition,  a,s  wo  have  seen, 
of  nearly  12,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
France  itself,  to  the  white  population  of  our  Empire.  The  next 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  all  probability  will  witness  a  similar 
differenoe  in  oUr  favour. 

Fiance  at  the  same  time  has  not  stis^^thened  bat  weakened 
itself  by  the  addition  of  o,  vast  Empire  of  aiibjeot  races,  especially  in 
A&ica,  without  a  good  selt-govemiog  or  self-supporting  possession 
amongst  them.  ^Vith  a  stationary  white  population  she  takes  on 
herself  the  burden  of  a  large  Empire. 

But,  while  our  position  relatively  to  France  appears  to  have  thus 
changed  enormously  to  our  advantage,  we  have  further  to  consider 
that  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  even  as  lato  aa 
twenty-fivo  years  ago,  we  had  no  rivals  in  the  business  of  coloiusing 
or  of  over-aea  Empire,  the  position  is  now  altogether  changed. 
One  of  the  greatest  changes  is  made  by  the  rise  of  the  German 
empire  and  its  ruci-nt  disposition  to  go  into  the  business  of  colonis- 
ing and  holding  possessions  abroad.  Germany,  from  being  an 
abnegate  of  divided  states  with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  with  no  prospects  of  colonial 
ambitions,  has  now  become  a  unitud  empire  with  a  population  of 
between  50,000.000  and  eO,000,000,nearly  one-third  of  which  popula- 
tion ha^i  been  added  to  it  by  the  natural  increase  arising  from  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  If, 
then,  we  have  gone  aliead  o(  France,  it  is  to  find  at  the  end  of  the 
term  that  a,  new  power  Las  arisen  with  which  we  may  have  to  deal, 
and  a  power  more  formidable  than  France. 

BnBsia,  in  the  same  way,  which  was  almost  ont  of  the  reckoning 
as  a  world-powcv  at  the  beghoning  of  the  oentiu7,  and  which,  even 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  us 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  developed  very  rapidly  by  means  of  its 
railway  estensionc  and  otherwise,  and  is  now  a  great  power  with  a 
growing  population  touching  the  British  Empire  in  India  and 
touching  our  interests  in  China  and  elsewhere.  This  power  also 
baa  a  population  of  180,000,000,  mainly  a  white  population,  and  the 
(tdditiou   to  the  nnmbers  Bince  1870  appears,   from  the  official 
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Btatistics,  to  be  close  on  00,000,000,  an  enormouB  increase  if  we 
conaider  it  to  arise  niainly  from  the  natural  increase  of  population 
&nd  not  from  annexation.  Possibly  part  of  the  increase  is  apparent;, 
being  explained  by  tbe  imjiroveratmt  in  the  method  of  taking  the 
census ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  a  huge  increafle.  I  should  not 
consider  the  growtli  of  Russia  to  be  of  so  serious  a  nature  in  many 
respects  as  the  growth  of  Germany,  because  Germany  is  much 
more  advanced  educationally  and  otherwise  than  RuaEia ;  but  the 
people  of  Ruasift  have  of  late  yuars  gone  largely  into  industrial  and 
maDuTautiiring  pursuits,  ami,  if  this  internal  development  goes  on, 
as  il  seems  likely  to  do,  n  rapid  increase  in  the  material  force  of 
Russia  and  in  its  mobility  for  purposes  of  external  action  is  to  be 
looked  for. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  United  States,  where  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  so  remarkable  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
where  the  development  of  industrial  and  raaniifac taring  power 
internally  has  also  been  greater  than  any  similar  development  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed.  This  state  too  has,  just  within  the  past 
year,  definitely  iidopted  a  pohey  which  brings  it  into  action  as  a 
colonising  power.  The  population  of  the  United  States,  mainly  a 
population  of  the  same  ehaj-acter  as  the  white  population  of  the 
British  Empire  itself,  is.  moreover,  between  70,000.000  and 
80,000,000.  or  much  greater  Ihim  the  while  population  of  the 
British  Empire,  increa.iing  also  at  rather  a  more  rapid  rate. 

The  general  effect,  then,  is  that  while  we  held  our  Cotcmial 
Empire  in  former  times  with  no  other  rival  than  France  capable 
of  challenging  our  poaseBsions,  we  have  now  France  in  a  position 
of  inferiority  as  compared  with  what  it  was,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  three  other  powers— Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — who  may  also  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Esternally, 
then,  our  position  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  has  been  in 
former  times. 

As  the  net  result  I  do  not  believe  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  Britiwh  Empire  Is  in  any  real  danger.  Each  power  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  has  its  own  difficulties,  and  a  coalition  of  powers 
seems  nnhkely  in  the  last  degree,  their  interests  being  so  entirely 
different.  At  the  same  time,  al!  of  them,  excepting  perhaps 
Germany,  have  for  the  present  a  large  amount  of  internal  orgnnt- 
salion  to  undertalie.  The  (Joloniul  Ernpiru  of  France,  for  instance, 
is  by  comparison  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  Russia  has  still  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  do  to  fill  up  decently  the  huge  vacant 
places  within  its  ring-fence,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  filled. 
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by  white  populatioD.  Tlie  United  States,  again,  are  just  IjL'giiming 
their  colonial  policy,  and  have  a  serious  work  bofore  thorn  to  adapt 
their  Constitntion  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  such  a  policy. 
Still  the  conditions  of  our  Empire,  looking  at  the  existence  of  M 
these  powers,  is  gi'riously  different  from  what  it  has  been,  and  the 
next  two  or  tliree  geaeratioTw  will  have  much  to  do  in  adjusting 
out  relations  with  oo-ordinatt;  powers. 


Another  question  suggested  by  a  review  of  the  Empire  ia  the 
MOnomic  one  presented  by  a  state  like  India,  which  has  an 
enormous  growth  of  population  nnunly  dependent  en  agi'iculture, 
and  where  there  are  some  signs  of  an  eicessive  growth  of  muUi- 
todes  who  have  hardy  the  means  for  the  soitnty  subsistence  which 
is  aimed  at  and  who  are  always  on  the  vurgo  of  stanation. 
Amidst  our  groat  success  in  tlie  development  of  population  and 
wealth  throughout  the  Empire,  in  which  there  is  so  much  cause  for 
pride  and  rejoicing,  the  reverse  of  the  sliieid  which  we  find  to  esist 
in  the  growth  at  the  same  time  of  a  vast  population  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  ought  also  to  be  looked  at.  It  appears  to  be  the  one 
great  economic  difficulty  which  the  governing  races  will  have  to 
deal  with,  and  which  is  begiiming  to  embarrass  them.  In  assuming 
an  Empire  like  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselvcB  in  Africa  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  may  not  have  enormously  added  to  such 
embarrassment R.  which  consist  at  bottom  in  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  produce  a  Pax  Brilannka  in  the  regions  we 
nndertake  to  govorn,  and  thereby  promote  a  huge  growtli  of  popula- 
tion by  the  removal  of  what  Malthus  called  the  preventive  chccka  ; 
bat  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  secure  a  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  than  the  increase  of  the  population  itself  such 
I  has  been  secured  in  the  English  portions  of  the  Empire.  The 
is  that  our  position  as  a  governing  race  remains  not 
Stogether  satisfactory  so  long  as  we  have  not  created  such  hfe  and 
energy  in  the  subject  races  that  an  improvemeni  in  quality  and 
power  of  production  per  head  may  accompany  the  increase  of 
numbers.  In  India  such  an  improvement  has  taken  place  among 
many  classes  of  the  native  community.  But  it  is  not  quite 
universal,  and  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  down  among  the  lower 
classes.  Something  more  is  wanted,  and  we  should  not  despair  of 
that  something  more  being  added,  it  the  governing  races  have  it  made 
eUar  to  them  how  vital  and  urgent  the  problem  may  become  fortbo 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire.  A  naturjil  flow  of  capital  to  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  for  purposes  of  internal  development, 
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and  the  cultivation  of  a  capacity  to  use  capital  among  the  native 
races  tliemsolves,  are,  in  fs.ct,  icilisp  en  sable  if  the  Empire  is  to 
prosper.  Aa  yet  on  this  bead  the  progress  we  have  made  is  far 
ftom.  what  it  should  be. 

The  coQstitutionEil  changes  vbicb  the  growtb  of  the  Empire 
must  render  necessary,  make  another  question  suggeetcd  by  such  a 
review  as  we  have  taken  to-night.  Although  toree  is  not  wanting 
to  keep  the  Empire  together,  the  drain  upon  the  energies  of  the 
Parliament  and  Cabinet  at  WeEtmineter  increases  with  all  the  vast 
growth  of  population  and  resources.  Already  we  have  two 
ministers,  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  India  and  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  om-  possessions 
abroad,  and  the  departments  whicli  these  ministers  attend  to  have 
long  been  increasing.  The  Foreign  Minister  has  also  been 
entangled  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  with  what  ia  in  fact  Colonial 
adminigtration.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards,  I  should  say,  that  before 
long  we  may  iiave  a  separate  Sewetary  of  State  for  Africa,  or  for  a 
part  of  it  liko  South  Africa,  eo  urgent  and  absorbing  may  become 
the  administration  of  what  is  really  another  India.  All  this  will 
also  make  an  additional  claim  on  the  energies  of  an  overworked 
ParUament.  Some  considerable  change  must  accordingly  take 
place  in  order  tc  relievo  the  central  Government,  the  business  of 
administration  being  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  review  of  Porlia' 
ment  being  applied  in  a  more  Bjateniatio  way.  With  this  ia  con- 
nected the  more  general  problem  of  the  federation  of  the  Empire, 
by  which  tiio  aeif-governing  Colonies  would  share  the  responsi- 
bihtiea  of  Empire  with  the  Mother  Country — a  problem,  however, 
which  is  now  m  familiar  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  in  passing 
as  clearly  suggested  by  the  review  we  have  had  before  us.  The 
announcement  just  made  of  the  success  aichieved  in  promoting 
the  Foderation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  is  of  good  omen  for 
the  larger  Confederation  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  must  look 
forward. 


The  practical  issue  to  which  these  considerations  lead  ia 
the  necessity  for  aU  agreeing  to  make  the  most  of  the  Empire 
in  the  way  of  development  and  organisation.  I  apeak  aa  one 
having  so  great  a  sense  of  the  ditliculties  and  dangers  of  a  great 
Empire  that  if  there  had  been  free  choice  in  the  matter  at  any 
time  t  should  have  deprecated  the  coniiuest  of  India  and  other 
conquests  which  have  made  the  Empire  what  it  ts.    But  the  choice 
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hae  Qot  been  quite  free,  and  especialljr  it  is  not  open  to  ns  to  give 
up  an;  part  of  the  Empire  at  will  witliont  making  bo  great  an 
alteration  of  onr  position  in  the  world  that  oni  freedom  and 
independence  at  home  would  be  endangered.  As  the  worst  thing 
possible  is  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  we  mnst  accordingly, 
even  if  we  dislike  Empire,  make  the  best  of  oar  position.  We  are 
in  for  this  great  Empire,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  On 
all  sidra  then,  on  Little-Englanders  as  well  as  Oreat-Englanders, 
the  main  idea  of  policy  should  now  be  to  knit  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  together  so  that  they  should  support  each  other  and 
support  the  whole.  There  mast  be  a  common  scheme  of  defence  ; 
there  must  be  a  provision  of  adequate  force  in  each  part  of  the 
Empire  according  to  that  scheme  ;  communications  must  be  rapidly 
improved.  It  woald  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  suggest  or  discuss 
any  detailed  scheme,  but  perhaps  the  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  Em^re  in  the  most  general  way,  and  of  what  the  growth  has 
been,  may  assist  the  public  comprehension  of  the  plans  which  those 
who  are  responsible  produce. 
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B. — Tabli)  sJioiinnfi  the  follotBing  portieulaTs  of  the  necliom  «f  Ihe  BHIUll 
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DiRCtlSSION. 

Su-  W.  T.  THiSELroK-DsEB,   K.C.M.O.,  C.I.E.:    I  havo  been 

aekod  to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  opciung  tlie  diacussioo  on 
this  importiiQt  Paper,  and  I  am  sure  jou  will  sympaihiBe  with  me 
in  lliiiiking  that  I  have  uiidertakeu  no  easy  task  ;  for  if  my  friend 
Bir  Robert  Giffeii  had  intended  his  Pfipar  for  tho  opeiiiug  address 
of  a  Congress  which  wae  going  to  ait  for  a  week  to  consider  the 
important  problems  whicb  he  has  put  before  us  thtre  might  be 
Bomo  cbitnce  of  their  being  adequately  discijsaed.  But  1  may  be 
allowed  first  to  thank  him  for  what  I  Uiink  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pnblio  doeunitMitH  wbicli  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  study  or  to  listen  to.  I  suppose  this  Institute  is  for  the 
main  part  occupied  with  concrete  illustrations  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  work.  There  could  hardly  he  a  more  stiiking  contrast  to 
tbeae  than  the  abstract  topics  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Paper  to-night.  It  is  most  important  that  in  an  Institute  like  this 
we  should  sometimes  pull  ourselves  together  and  survey  Imperial 
problems  as  a  whole.  As  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  told  us,  the  burden 
of  central  government  upon  ministers  down  to  the  smallest 
officials  is  becoming  increasingly  onerous  and  almosi  iiitolei'able. 
They  adminster  honestly  and,  I  believe,  well,  hut  they  have  no 
time  to  think.  The  present  always  engages  their  attention.  The 
future  was  to  be  for  their  successors,  and  the  Institute,  in  provoking 
&  discussion  of  problems  which  no  administrator  can  occupy  his 
time  with,  is  doing  a  weighty  public  senicu.  This  Paper  bristles  with 
Bueh  problems,  I  myself,  as  an  official,  have  for  long  been  engaged 
in  looking  into  matters  of  this  kind,  not  from  the  esternal  hut 
from  an  inside  point  of  view,  and  the  concluaioog  agree  almost 
entirely  with  thouft  which  have  improHaed  themselves  on  Sir  Eobert 
Giffen.  The  matters  which  occupy  me  relate  more  espoeially  to 
the  tropical  portions  of  the  Empire,  I  agree  with  the  patriotia 
words  of  Sir  Bobert  Giffen  when  he  says  that  a  study  of  our 
Empire  is  an  education,  but  I  may  add  that  I  think  the  study 
of  the  work  of  our  administrators  is  an  education  too.  What  we 
observe  again  and  again  is  this.  Hen  go  out  of  whom  the  homo 
country  knows  but  httle  to  take  in  hand  the  administration  of 
a  country,  the  undisciplined  state  and  even  the  geography  of 
which  are  very  imperfectly  known.  There  he  introduces  the  "  Pax 
Britannioa."  That  is  a  most  «xtraordinary  phenomenon,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  boasting  when  I  say  that  our  countrymen  are  the 
only  white  men  who  have  this  gift.    You  will  see  a  man  who  at 
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home  would  be  n.  country  gentk^maii,  a  .1.1'..  porliaps  riOing  to 
hoanda,  perhaps  a  chairman  of  quarter  sesBions,  who  goes  out  to 
take  charge  of  euch  n  nountry,  and  who  with  taot,  JSriuncss,  ani 
Rood  toEQper  reduces  it  to  absolute  order.  War  ceases,  crime  is 
stopped,  moral  progreM  is  seoiirfid,  tuxoK  are  colk-ctod,  and  the 
ordinary  admin iatrati on  of  an  English  county  is  gradually  brought 
about.  I  do  not  wish  to  aay  any  unkind  wordK  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  Continent,  but  1  think  it  is  au  open  aecret  that  thoy  havo  not 
this  art.  I  think  tho  oxtout  to  which  centralised  administration  is 
carried  on  the  Continent  does  not  tend  lo  produce  the  same  claKi!  of 
administrators  that  are  available  amongst  ourselves.  But  then,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  Nemesis  of  our  success  must  fallow.  You 
destroy  all  causes  of  disorder,  all  elenuxuts  of  violence,  introduce 
sanitary  methods,  and  bring  about  peace  and  quietude.  The  popu- 
lation first  becomes  tranquil  nod  then  multiplies.  How  the 
problem  of  this  unoheoked  multiplication  is  to  be  faced  is  one  of  the 
moat  tremendous  that  can  be  brought  to  our  consideration.  I  will 
just  SR.y  a  word  about  that  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  one  or 
two  parta  of  the  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  the  tendency  of 
th«  .\ustraliitn  aborigines  is  to  disappear.  In  Tasmania  there  is 
not  one  aboriginal  inhabitant  left.  I  think  the  general  inipression 
is  that  in  the  Australian  Continent  itself  the  aboriginal  races  will 
not  increase  or  multiply,  but  fly  before  our  more  elaborate  civilisa- 
tion. In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  native  races  of  great 
innate  vigour  and  vitahty,  who  undet'  Uio  tranquil  administration 
of  British  mle  will  probably  increase  enormously.  What  the 
future  of  Africa  will  be  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  predict.  How  the 
mere  expenses  of  administration  in  tropical  Africa  are  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  from  the  natural  output  of  the  country  is  also  not  easy  to 
see  ;  bui  it  is  perfectly  certain  it  will  bo  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
measure  to  push  railways  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, aa  they  are  extended  to  the  high  lands  in  the  interior,  that  we 
may  have  there  in  the  futiu-e  a  great  wheat-growing  country.  But 
with  regard  to  African  problems  generally,  it  would  be  impoaaiblo 
now  to  even  conjecture  what  direction  our  development  will  take, 
At  present  the  tendency  is  rather  to  simply  use  up  what  I  may  call 
its  capital.  We  are  exporting  rubber,  ivory,  and  timber,  which,  of 
eoarse,  are  things  of  which  there  in  only  a  limited  supply,  and 
before  they  are  exhausted  it  will  be  necesaary  to  educate  tlie  people 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  induce  them  to  produce  products 
vbkb  can  be  exchanged  for  imports.  That  is  a  problem  which  I 
myself  have  been  for  many  years  personally  engaged  in  assisting 
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the  Government  to  meet,  but  it  is  &  most  laborious  undertaking, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  definite  results  are  achieved. 
With  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  the  position  is  one  of  exceptional 
complication  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  coiiHial  of  one  continu- 
ous area,  but  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  islands  and  areaa 
every  one  of  which  presents  a  separate  problem.    Take,  for  example, 
British  Guiana,  wliicb  is  about  the  size  of  Austria,  with  an  area 
under  cultivation  no  larger  than  the  county  of  Surrey.     Compare 
this  with  Barbados,  almost  entirely  cultivated,  and  with  one  of  tbo 
densest  populations  in  the  world.    On  (he  whole,  looking  economi- 
cally at  the  West  Indies,  their  present  distress  arisea  from  the  iaai 
that  they  have  been  largely  engaged  in  a  sijjgle  industry,  and  the 
diffioultieii  of  that  industry  produce  the   depression  which  now 
troubles  them.    There  is  also,  of  course,  as  regards  the   West 
Indies,  the  peculiar  element  that  it  is  no  use  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  indastries  unless  you  also  provide  markets  and 
means  of  transport.    That  is  a  matter  which  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Ofhce,  and  1   do  not  despair  that  the 
unfavourable  description  the  author  of  the  Paper  gave  of  that  part 
of  the  Empire  may  ultimately  be  reversed.    The  problem  of  India 
IB  perhaps  the  most  serious,  almost  the  most  appalling  element  in 
llie  Paper.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  internal  resources  of  India 
as  compared  with  othtT  parte  of   the  Empire  are  comparatively 
weak.    It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  regard  India  as  a  place  of 
boundless  wealth.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  poor  country,  and  the 
Koil  is  not  susceptible,  except  in  parts,  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
cultivation.     The  fact  that  llie  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  is  only 
about  one-third   of  what  would  he  considered   respectable  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  an  illustration   of  this.     Tet  yon  have  this 
enormous  increase  of  population,  and  no  obvious  mode  in  sight  of 
the  needs  of  that  population  being  supplied.      That  I  consider  is 
the  problem  on  wluch  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  attention  of  the 
English  people  should  be  seriously  fixed.     About  twenty  years  ago 
the  Famine  Commisaion  was  appointed,  which  produced  a  very 
exhaustive   report,  and  suggested  a  large  number  of    remedial 
measures ;  but  administration  has  to  be  carried  on,  there  is  very 
little  time  to  give  attention  to  theoretical  points,  and  so  far,  I 
believe,  not  a  single  recommendation  of  that  Commission  has  been 
acted  upon.     I  must,  however,  be  fair  and  say  that  two  economic 
measures  of   great  remedial  importance   have  had  cotiaiderable 
development ;  I  mean  railways  and  irrigation  works.    The  develop- 
ment of  railways  has  been  a  matter  of  enormous  importance  in 
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Hoaling  witli  temporary  scarcity.  Tliat  is  a  great  ^ain,  but  still  oue 
vonld  like  to  see  conditions  ur.der  which  famines  did  not  occur. 
Irrif^ion  is,  of  courBC,  an  important  mode  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveof^g  of  the  sail,  but,  iinfortnnntoly,  irrigation  ia  not  a 
itiiivcrsiLl  panacea,  and  tlic  main  problem  is  still  imtotiched.  It 
would  take  op  too  much  time  to  develop  any  practical  ideas  on  the 
subject  tonight.  It  still  remains  a  problem  which,  aa  Sir  Kobett 
Giffcn  has  stated,  cannot  be  thought  about  too  much,  and  Che 
practical  solution  ol  which  is  still  to  seek. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  :  I  have  been  asked  tn  make  a  few 
observations,  and  I  do  so  with  considerable  iliffidence.  I  have  been 
in  most  of  t)ie  portions  of  the  Empire  to  which  the  lecturer  referred, 
and  the  mam  object  in  my  life  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  this 
Empire  together.  It  I  may  presume  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the 
paper,  that  criticism  is  one  which  I  should  have  offered  on  another 
paper  read  by  Sir  Bobert  Oiffen  not  very  long  ago^viz.,  that  theM 
i.^  a  danger  he  may  lead  ua  to  take  too  rosy  a  view  of  the  situation. 
He  said  it  would  have  been  preferable  if  he  could  have  adopted 
MOmB  later  yetirs  in  making  his  comparison  cf  the  relative  growth 
of  the  component  parts  of  tliP  Empire.  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
)iu  were  to  read  a  (i.iper  two  years  hence,  comparing  the  figures  of 
160O  with  those  of  1!)00,  we  should  nnt  take  so  rosy  a  view  as  we 
may  be  led  to  take  to-night.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  Sir 
Bobert  Giffen  asked  whether  the  force  of  the  race  is  sufficient  to 
hold  the  Empire  together.  Well.  I  seem  to  sco  pigns,  if  not  signs, 
possible  causes,  why  the  strength  of  this  race  may  Uecline  in  the 
not  very  distant  future,  .\nyoue  who  studies  the  Consular  Reports 
mu.it  fee!  that  there  has  been  a  cieoline  in  the  efficitmcy  of  the 
British  merchant,  and  possibly  also  of  tlie  British  manufacturer. 
I  have  studied  labour  problems  a  good  deal,  and  it  seems  to  mo 
there  is  a  decline  also  in  the  relative  if  not  in  the  absolute  efficiency 
of  the  British  workman.  If  we  go  to  another  part  of  the  Empire, 
India,  where  there  has  been  an  enormous  growth  of  the  population 
inthe  years  under  review,  I  think  there  also  are  tliere  signs  of  some 
decline.  A  hundred  years  ago,  as  we  know,  the  men  recniited 
for  the  British  armies  in  the  South  of  India  were  good  fighting 
men,  but  now  it  is  practically  impoesible  to  recruit  such  men  in  the 
South  ot  India.  I  read  only  a  few  days  ago  in  a  leading  Anglo- 
Indian  newspaper  that  the  supply  of  Sikhs  for  the  native  army  in 
India  was  not  too  abundant,  and  this  newspaper  eaid  it  hoped  no 
more  Sikhit  would  be  taken  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  protectorates 
is  East  Africa  and  elsewhere.     With  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  I 
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am  one  of  thoso  irrespousiblo  und  heretioal  individuals  who  thinli 
there  is  only  oua  remedj-  for  th(t  present  poaition,  and  that  is  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar.  Tbo 
latter  portion  of  tlie  paper  was  a  survey  more  or  less  of  the  relative 
strength  of  our  own  and  other  Empires.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  the 
lecturer  in  thinking  that  France  is  practically  out  of  the  race-  I 
do  not  think  that  Germany  is  quite  bo  formidable  a  competitor  as  his 
paper  would  lead  ua  to  suppose,  hecause  the  Germans,  at  present 
at  any  rato,  have  not  shown  thomBelvea  capable  of  governing 
Colonies,  though  they  make  escellent  colonists  where  the  British 
carry  on  the  duties  and  responiibilities  of  government.  The  futm'e 
of  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  lies  between  the  people  of  Russia  and 
tho  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Attention  has  lately  been  diverted  by 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  from  events  in  China,  but  it  is 
very  important  that  the  people  of  iJiis  country  should  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  on  what  is  happening  in  China.  It  is  inhabited  by 
between  300,000,000  and  iOO,O00,OOO  of  the  human  race,  and 
whoever  controls  them  will  certainly  control  tho  destinies  of  Asia, 
and  probably  tho  destinies  of  the  world,  I  am  glad  the  lecturer 
went  so  far  as  he  did  la  pointing  out  the  need  of  Federation,  at  any 
rate  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Most  ot  us  know  weU  that  prao- 
tically  the  wholo  burden  of  defending  this  Empire  falls  on  tho  people 
of  these  small  islands.  The  40,000,000  of  the  white  race  who 
inhabit  these  islands  send  out  no  less  than  118,000  men  for  the 
pui-pose  ot  defending  this  Empire  outside  the  particular  country  in 
which  they  live,  and  about  one-third  of  that  number  are  actually 
supported  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  these  islands.  The 
10,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
do  not  send  a  single  man  at  present  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  outside  the  portion  in  which  they  live.  Australia  alono 
has  as  yet  pro\'ided  efficiently  for  hw  own  defence,  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  their  present  stage  of  development  the  Colonies  can  do 
much  more  than  they  are  doing  now  for  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire,  but  1  do  think  there  are  signs  that  the  bm'den  of  this 
djefence  will  become  almost  too  heavy  for  the  taxpayers  of  these 
islands  alone.  In  the  not  distant  future  I  trust  that  the  Colonics 
will  have  so  increased  in  wealth  and  resources  that  they  will  need 
a  lesH  portion  of  tlieir  revenue  for  internal  development,  and  that 
when  the  lime  comew  they  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  tho 
taxpayers  ot  this  country  in  supporting  the  great  Empire  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  given  ub  so  admirable  a  survey. 
Mr*  Unsnt  hiRCBRHQVon  :  I  should  Ul(e,iiret  o{  all,  to  associatQ 
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m;sel(  with  previous  speakers  in  au  expression  of  appref.iiition  of 
the  admirable  Paper  lu  which  we  have  listened.  When  Sit  itobert 
Gifleti  reti&s  a  Paper,  all  who  bear  him  muat  feel  the;  are  in  tli« 
presence  of  a  master-cniflsman.  And  not  the  least  charm  of  bis 
paper  to-nig!it  was  the  mauy  suggestive  touchea  upon  proIiIuTiis  of 
geeat  and  pressing  iuteri^st  upon  which.  natuniUy,  he  bad  not  time 
to  enlarge,  but  whiub  will  si-nd  \ts  away  with  much  to  ponder  over. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  one  inteiesting  problem.  It  18 
obvious  from  the  picture  Sir  Robert  OilTen  dntw  of  an  Empire 
expanding  fi'omyear  to  year  in  territory,  in  population,  in  coinmorue, 
and  in  revenue,  ibat  the  iMlministration  of  such  an  Empire  mui^t 
make  ever-increasing  demands  on  the  youth  and  intellect  of  its 
rnliug  inhabitants.  I  do  not  myself  fear  that  the  inhabitantH  of 
these  islands  and  those  of  our  race  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  will  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  call.  It  has  long  bet-n  my 
ConWction — paradoxical  as  it  may  soimd — that  the  British  people 
are  rather  a  governing  than  a  trading  people ;  that  their  highest 
gifts  lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  administration  than  of  trade  :  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  history  will  look  back  upon  us  rather 
as  a  great  governing  than  as  a  gieiit  commercial  people.  One  sees 
this  in  tho  events  happening  about  ns.  You  i>end  a  handful  of 
young  Germans  into  a  new  territory.  They  come  back  probably 
with  lai^  orders,  if  orders  are  to  be  obtained,  and  probably  with  a 
good  business  knowledge  of  the  territory  visited.  And  evtn  if  they 
Mttle  they  devote  themEclvos  exclusively  to  business  pursuits.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  send  out  a  number  of  young  Englishmen,  and 
if  they  settle  there  they  will  almost  automatically  sot  on  foot  an 
administration  for  the  advantage  of  that  territory,  aud  they  will 
without  hesitation  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  government. 
Now,  if  thia  great  demand  for  an  administrative  class  is  tocontinue 
and  incrca.se,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  tbat  we  should  associate  our 
Colonies  with  ourselves  in  the  task.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
Imperial  Federation  (which  undoubtedly  will  come  iu  time),  and  we 
ought  at  one*  to  throw  open  to  our  colonists  more  freely  than  we  do 
at  present  poets  in  the  Indian  Empire,  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  and 
in  the  AMcan  Empire,  in  order  that  they  may  fee)  the  respomdbUitifa 
which  we  feel,  and  that  their  experience  of  government  and  adminis- 
tration may  be  widened  and  enlarged.  One  other  remark  i  would 
make,  and  that  is  as  to  the  extraordinary  influence  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  poU<7  of  colonial  expansion  by  foraign  Powers  has  had  on 
onr  international  position.  It  has  seriously  changed  the  situation 
ofouT  Empire:,  but,  I  believe,  not  uofaTourablj.    On  this  point  I 
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cftti  only  repeat  what  1  sail!  in  tluK  room  a  year  ago— tliB.t.  as  in 
trade,  eo  in  empue,  we  have  lost  our  raonopoiy.  but  I  see  nothiog 
to  lend  me  to  beliere  we  are  not  likely  to  retain  our  predominant 
position.  As  to  Germany.  I  can't  holp  thinking  her  near  future  is 
rather  commercial  than  Imperial.  America  has  an  enormous 
territory  to  develop.  We  have  seen  her  enter  the  ranks  of 
colonisers,  but  one  caTi  hardly  imagine  her,  at  nil  events  in  the  im- 
media.te  future,  proceeding  to  make  any  groat  additions  to  ber 
territory  from  lands  which  lie  buyond  her  shores.  With  regard 
to  Russia,  I  agree  that  here  we  como  in  contact  with  a  more 
permanent  foe.  It  is.  I  believe,  the  opinion*— more,  perhaps,  of 
contineutftl  than  of  English  thinkers— that  the  two  permanent 
factors  in  the  world  of  the  future  are  the  Slav  and  the  Anglo-Sason. 
I  think  events  will  bring  us  more  and  more  face  to  (aoe  with  the 
rivalry  of  KuHsia,  and  that  iho  great  contest  for  the  future  of  the 
world  in  the  next  couple  of  centuries  will  probably  lie  betweea  the 
Slav  and  the  Anglo-Sason  races. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.  :  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  as 
an  official  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  follow  Sir  Robert  Giffen  into 
the  most  interesting  deductions  which  he  drew  at  the  close  of  hia 
Paper,  hut  there  are  one  or  two  statistical  points  which  I  mny 
allude  to.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  always  held  so  high  the  torch  of 
statistical  purity  that  il  must  have  been  very  painful  to  him  to 
have  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  India,  which  is  a 
silver  country,  with  tho  progress  of  trade  in  the  gold  Colonies.  He 
has  shown  us  that  in  1870  the  trade  of  Ijidia  was  about  £100.000,000 
sterling,  which  had  grown  lust  year  to  £'200,000,000 — that  is,  taking 
teTi  rupees  a^  equal  to  one  sovertijjn.  in  each  of  the  years  men- 
tioned. If,  however,  tho  present  value  of  the  rupee  is  taken  at  its 
oifioial  rate  of  Is.  id.,  the  growtli  of  trade  is  much  less  than  this. 
Instead  of  being  100  per  cent,  it  is  barely  40  per  cent.,  and  if  we 
take  not  Is.  -hi.,  but  the  present  silver  value  of  the  rupee,  which 
is  less  than  Is.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  trade  of  India  baa  not 
increased  at  all.  but,  on  tho  eonirary,  has  decreased  by  5  per  cent. 
This,  however,  raises  another  consideration  :  Ought  we  to  take  gold 
values  for  trade  at  all  ?  Do  not  silver  values  give  us  a  better 
quantitative  statement  of  trade  than  gold,  because  silver  bas  corre- 
sponded more  to  the  movement  in  die  value  of  commodities?  I 
know  that  while  you  discuss  here  questions  which  are  of  interest 
from  a  Colonial  and  Imperial  point  of  view,  yoii  desire  to  treat 
the  facte  by  true  statistical  method,  and  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  alluding  for  one  moment  to  this  rather  scientific  side  of  tbe 
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^ueslioQ.  Tbia  brings  roe  to  aiioihor  point.  In  adding  together 
tiie  figures  of  impurlit  and  osports,  Sir  Robert  Giifen  alludes  rightly 
enough  to  the  fact  that  if  yuu  worD  to  iludnct  the  intcrchaiigo 
between  the  various  groups  instead  of  counting  them  twice  o%'er, 
you  would  not  have  Hourly  such  large  tiguros,  and,  in  thi»  cumu 
of  the  Australian  t'oIonieB,  I  find  that  tho  i^tosa  figures  would  be 
largely  afl'eol^d,  but  iho  jiercontugc  of  incroaso  would  bo  about 
Ibe  same.  Sir  Robert  Gifl'en  showed  that  the  trade  of  Australia  hod 
increased  from  iliJ ,000,000  to  i. IJtS.OOO.OOO,  whortuB  I  find,  if  you 
deduct  the  trade  betweeu  the  vanons  Colonics,  tho  trade  had  only 
inereaaed  from  £'10,000,000  to  i84.000,000.  but  ibe  percentage  of 
increase  in  almost  tbo  siime — namely,  112  per  cent.  IE  tbo 
Aueiralian  Colonies  federate  you  will  diniiuiah  at  one  stroke  their 
imports  and  exports  fi'om  i.'13B,000.000  to  £'84,000,000  sterling, 
and  if  we  bad,  as  we  some  day  may  have,  a  great  federation  of 
tbo  British  Empire,  with  no  Customs  Housos  between  them,  you 
would  at  once  diminish  our  trade  by  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent-t 
whexciis  wo  should  bo  doing  the  same  trade  or  more  !  From  that 
^t  a.  cureless  obsorVL-r  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  statistics  are 
worse  than  useless.  This  is  not  the  case ;  but  tbe  lesson  should 
nuLke  iia  very  cautious  in  accepting  buro  figures  of  imports  and 
exports  as  the  real  test  of  what  is  the  progress  in  material  well- 
being  of  the  population.  If  we  could  only  have  statistics  uf  the  ti'ade 
that  goes  on  not  only  between  country  and  country,  but  betwooa 
province  and  province,  town  and  town,  and  bi^twoen  man  and  man, 
we  should  know  what  these  statistics  of  trade  were  worth.  In 
default  of  tbeso,  it  SLicms  to  me,  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  more  on 
the  statistics  of  production,  which  are  also  diBicuIt  to  obtain,  and 
the  statistics  of  consumption,  which  give  us  a  very  good  idea. 
leapeclmg  the  well-being  of  tbe  masses  who  live  and  product'. 

Mr.  I{,  G.  Weustku,  M.P. :  I  think  we  have  heard  to-night,  as 
wo  always  bear  in  this  Institute,  an  excellent  lecture,  probably 
never  a  better  one,  and  we  thank  Sir  Robert  Giffen  most  heartily 
for  bis  valuable  statistical  facts.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
this  Institute  always  appears  to  me  to  be  this— wo  di.scuss  questions 
from  all  points  of  view.  At  our  last  meeting  a  charming  lady, 
possessing  great  rhetorical  gifts,  almost  made  us  imi^ine  that  we 
were  winning  gold  at  Klondike.  To-nigbt,  with  great  interest,  we 
hare  heard  one  of  our  greatest  experts  describing  the  statistical 
poatjon  of  tbe  British  limpim.  It  is  not  always  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  everything  that  Sir  Robert  Giifen  says. 
TQ-night  I  ibinU  wi;  shall  all  agree  with  one  observation,  and  that  is, 
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however  much  we  may  dislike  empire,  we  must  make  the  boat  of 
our  position.  But  in  this  Institute  we  essentially  like  empire ; 
we  in  no  sense  dislike  it.  I  listened  with  greiit  interest  to  the 
lectnrer's  remarks  about  India.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  I  think  wd  ought  to  recollect  that  in  India 
itself  ton  nipeos  probably  represent  the  sftme  spending  power  as 
they  ever  did.  The  people  of  India  in  Uieir  internal  triida  have 
probably  nearly  as  great  spending  power  as  ever,  although  rela- 
tively, in  exchange  with  l-^nglaud,  they  have  not  the  same  power  of 
purchasing  our  cottons  and  other  materials.  As  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  think  the  position  of  affairs  there  will  not  be  improved  until 
we  apply  a  drastic  remedy.  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr,  Brassey 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  solving  the  question^ namely,  by  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties,  ami  when  two  men  who,  on 
moBt  political  questions,  do  not  hold  the  same  views,  agree  in  tfa&t 
opinion,  I  hope  yon  will  be  inclined  to  believe  there  is  something  in 
it.  If  we  had  only  the  phick,  the  courage,  to  take  this  coiu-se,  I 
believe  that  all  the  countries  of  Kurope  except  France  would  follow 
suit,  and  even  France  wonld  be  obliged  to  come  in,  so  that  really 
tliesecountervaihngdnties  would  never  h&ve  to  be  enforced.  I  agree 
witli  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  great  potentialities 
of  the  Cbinoso  Empire.  Those  ot  you  who  have  been,  as  I  have  been, 
up  the  Yangtse  Valley,  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  immense  import- 
ance of  obtaining  some  portion  of  the  trade  of  that  region,  and  I 
am  glnd  to  see  wo  are  now  doing  our  best  to  push  our  trade  on  the 
West  Eiver,  right  up  to  Nang-Hiag.  Mr,  Brassey  spoke  of  a  decline 
in  the  physical  capacity  of  the  people  of  India,  I  would  romind 
him  that  when  the  Madrasees  in  the  time  of  Chve  fought  against 
the  French,  they  had  Madrasees  as  enemies,  whereas  now,  otcoursOi 
we  have  chiefly  to  fight  thoae  hardy  hill  tribes — a  totally  different 
race.  I  believe  myself  the  Madrasees  are  (juitc  equal  to  their  pre- 
decessors, and  will  do  their  duty  if  necessity  arise.  The  lecturer 
has  told  us  that  although  wo  are  holding  our  own,  yet  our  trade  is 
not  increasmg  quite  so  fast  s-n  in  the  past.  1  hope  that,  in  spite  of 
fresh  competitors  in  the  field,  we  shall  continue  to  hold  our  own, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  Great  Britain  is  holding  her  own  very  well 
indeed.  The  lecturer  has  apparently  suggested  that  the  work  being  so 
muiljfarious  and  with  such  an  increasing  tendency,  there  might  be  a 
second  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  a  part  of  the  Colonial 
system.  I  agree  with  him  if  he  means  an  additional  parliamentary 
Under- Secret wy  of  8tal«  for  the  Colonies  to  help  do  the  work, 
ftniiWOL-  ^oestious,  &c.,  but  I  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  tlio  Colonies  sliould  be  one  man  alone,  and  it  would  be 
fortunate  if  the  duties,  onerous  and  difficult  as  they  must  often  be, 
were  in  kb  Btroiipc  handa  as  at  ])resent.  I  think  wt;  tniiat  .ill  Lhiink 
Sir  Bobert  Giffen,  not  only  for  bis  ^-Illuablo  lecture,  but  for  the 
valuable  appendicoa,  which  I  hope  we  abali  al!  carefully  study. 

The  Chairma.v  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.) :  It  now  bcoomes 
mj  duty  to  wind  up  the  iuteresling  discussion  of  this  inoiit  valuable 
Paper.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  Paper,  tocming  as  it  does  with  impor- 
unt  facts,  and  one  tliat  wo  ought  to  Ktudy  with  the  iluepeat  possible 
attention.  The  progress  we  have  made,  and  the  pictnresqneneaB  o( 
jiiMt  i>rogre»s,  during  thu  lawt  twenty-five  years  have  boon  fully  laid 

fore  yon.  There  are  one  or  two  ijuostions  which  cannot  but  be 
pmminently  sug!;eated  by  the  p/iper.  One  is  the  actual  force  of  the 
Empire  as  a  power  to  hold  together  the  enormous  territory  which  we 
poaeess.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  shown  cogent  reasons  why  there 
should  be  no  fear  that  the  Empire  can  be  ht?ld  together,  as  far  as  the 
internal  organisation  is  concerned.  But  he  seems  at  the  same  time 
to  be  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  poaaibihtiea  of  our  holding  our 
own  n-ith  regard  to  ita  external  aspect.  The  lecturer  has  drawn  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  at  the 
fceginning  of  the  century,  when  Fi-ance  was  our  great  and  only 
competitor  and  when  our  population  waa  not  one-half  that  of 
Franti!,  wliereas  now  we  are  on  a  level  with  het  in  that  respect. 
At  the  same  time  be  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  increased 
power  of  competition  with  us  on  the  part  of  Germany,  of  Russia, 
aikd  of  the  United  States.  These  are  points  that  doflerve  the 
;dM{iest  posBibla  study  and  reflection.  I  camiot  avoid  alluding  to 
thfi  question  referred  to  by  the  last  tqieaker,  the  subject  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  lamentable  position  of  those  islands,  in  view  of  the 
Uibir  fiscal  pohcy  which  has  been  pursued  by  other  countries. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me.  from  the  first,  that  the  adoption  of 
conntervailing  duties  to  meet  the  foreign  bounties  was  the  simple 
and  right  way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  Other  remedies  have  been 
SOggested — improvements  in  the  machhiery  for  the  manufacture  of 
attgat ;  the  estabhshment  of  other  industries,  and  the  like  ;  all  of 
ibtm,  no  doubt,  very  good  in  their  way.  But  the  real  cure  and 
remedy  for  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced  in  connecttOQ 
with  our  important  West  Indian  possessions  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  found  in  our  Government  boldly  and  speedily  adopting  tha 
policy  I  have  indicated.  I  rejoice  at  the  sound  and  statesmanlikfl 
views  which  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  t-spresaed  with  regard  to  the  future 
<rf  the  Empire.     To  those  who  have  been  for  many  years  striving 
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to  bring  about  Federation,  his  views  are  most  welcome.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  is  no  "  Little-Englander."  Ho  recognisea  that  we  live  in  a, 
world  of  facta,  and  that  as  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  tis  this 
grand  and  enormouB  Empire  for  the  good  of  uiiuikiud  (ae  mani'  of 
lis  believe),  he  thinks  "we  must  malro  the  bcwt  of  it."  To  which 
1  add  we  are  quite  determined  to  do  ao.  There  are  aouio  of  us 
who  do  not  fear  the  exteuaion  of  the  Empke.  We  think  it  only 
requlrea  and  demajids  sufBcient  courage  and  suflicient  statesman- 
ship  on  the  part  ol  our  rulers  to  make  that  i''.mpii'e  not  only  a 
euccesa  for  ourselves  but  a  success,  from  this  point  of  view,  in 
promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am  among 
the  number  of  those  who  feel  supreme  satisfaction  at  the 
practical  Bucct-3a  of  AuatraliaU  Federation.  It  is  indeed  a  good 
omen  for  the  larger  federation  of  the  jMnpire,  which  many  have 
ao  long  advocated  iind  di^sirod— viz,,  the  social,  commercial,  and 
political  union  of  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  which 
we  heartily  hope  will  one  of  these  days  be  acconipliahed.  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanka  to  &ir  Robert  Giffen 
for  his  most  valuable  lecture. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  li.C.B. :  I  find  most  of  the  apeokers  have 
been  so  coinplhnentary  that  there  is  really  very  little  for  me  to  say 
beyond  thanking  you  for  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  given 
to  the  Paper.  The  reason  o£  your  kindness,  perhaps,  was  that  some 
of  the  opinions  espreaaed  were  a  little  unexpected  as  coming  froua 
me  ;  but  there  is  no  opinion  which  I  have  uttered  that  I  have  not 
always  held,  and  which  I  should  not  bo  prepared  to  repeat  again. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken— in  fact,  most — have 
ventured  to  indidge  a  little  more  in  political  speculation  than  1  did 
myaelt.  One  of  my  objects  in  writmg  the  Paper  was  more  to 
suggest  ideas  than  to  engage  in  a  full  discussion  of  any  of  them.  If 
I  were  to  engage  in  such  a  discussion  I  should  have  to  read  to  you 
not  one  but  half-a-doKen  Papers.  I  have  simply  to  echo  a  great 
part  of  whivt  Hie  William  Thiaelton-IJyer  told  you  at  the  beginning. 
I  know  lie  has  given  great  attention  to  questions  liko  that  of  the 
growth  of  population  in  India  and  in  tropical  eountriee.  This 
queetion  of  the  growth  of  population,  which  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  by  a  survey  of  tlie  general  figures  laid  before  you  to- 
night, is  one  of  the  mojit  important  which  can  engage  economists 
and  public  men  in  the  Empire  at  the  present  day.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  no  immedii^te  solution  Is  at  all  likely.  We  do  not  see 
how  these  huge  miUiona  who  aro  yearly  being  added  to  the  poptila- 
liou  are  to  be  deult  with.    The  problem  is  like  that  which  ong&ged 
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the  people  of  tln^  couatry  about  sixt)*  years  ago,  when  they  found 
Lhere  was  a.  lai'ge  iucrea.w  of  population  cotiatantty  guiug  on,  and 
they  had  not  quite  so  ctrtainly  a»  increaBe  of  tli?  means  of  stibaiHt- 
Dnce ;  wbeii.  iu  fact,  they  lijid  that  nwful  calamity,  the  Irish  fninino, 
to  show  what  incroase  of  population  without  con'eaponding  inorciisit 
of  t)ie  means  of  siib&istunce  may  cditio  to.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  problem  is  attacked  on  all  aidea,  and  if  it  is  generally 
recognisL'd  that  thia  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  have  to  face  in  the 
goverunient  of  India  and  of  otlier  tropical  poafleaaions,  we  shall  have 
a  great  dual  of  attention  given  to  thi>  question  of  the  ways  and 
moans  of  supporting  that  vast  population  and  of  developing  greater 
power  and  energy  among  them.  The  Empire  iisdf  may  be  sub- 
merged unless  we  take  care  of  questions  of  that  kind.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  reniiirka  which  my  friend  Mr.  Bnissey  made,  and 
in  which  be  remarked  publicly,  as  he  has  often  remarked  prii-ately, 
that  he  thought  I  was  rather  too  optimist.  It  ia  well,  perhaps,  that 
pttblie  men  hke  Mr.  Brassey  should  take  rather  an  opposite  viaw, 
and  should  not  always  be  preaching  peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
Still,  it  may  be  unfortunate  also  to  subject  ourselves  to  too  much 
discounigeiHGnt,  and  I  must  say  that  in  spite  of  the  different  facta 
he  mentioned  by  way  of  cori'ection  of  my  optimism,  that  optimititu 
is  not  really  changed.  In  fact,  when  he  mentioned  certain  siguH 
of  decline  in  the  British  race,  it  was  a  very  obvious  reply  that 
be  was  looking  too  much  at  one  side  of  things.  As  far 
as  my  own  observation  is  conoerned,  looking  at  what  the 
English  race  has  been  in  the  past  and  at  the  great  acliievementB  of 
that  race  in  a  comparatively  short  period  which  we  have  been  re- 
mewing  to-night,  I  perceive  no  symptoms  of  decline.  In  those 
matters  of  trade  ali30  to  wbich  he  referred  there  are  equally  no  real 
symptoms  of  decline,  because  it  is  quite  possible  trade  may  not  be 
advancing  so  much  in  some  directions  as  iu  others,  ami  may  even 
be  dying  out  in  some  directions,  and  yet  that  the  whole  volume  of 
trade  in  the  Empire,  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  bo  advancing 
at  a  considerable  rate.  Wo  nmst  surely  look  at  the  wliole  facts, 
luid  not  merely  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  changes  iu  one  or  two 
directions.  It  would  not  be  poBstble  for  me  to  go  through  all  the 
different  points  touched  upon,  but  as  the  subject  of  countervailing 
duties  on  sugar  has  been  mentioned  1  ask  leave  simply  to  express 
my  own  opinion,  1  do  not  agree  with  those  who  thinli  that 
countervailing  ditties  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  depression  in  tbo 
W<j8t  Indies,  or  for  the  depression  in  the  sugar  trade.  Much  more 
importanoo  should  be  attached  to  such  suggestions  as  were  mado 
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by  Sir  'William  Tbiaelton-Dyer,  who  has  had  experience  of  cultiva- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  real  remedy  for  a  stute  of  (Ub- 
tress  such  as  that  whiuh  exists  in  the  West  IndicB  ii^  to  save  the 
people  from  being  dependent  on  any  one  industry.  The  mischief 
began  in  the  excessive  and  exclusive  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  that 
miscliief  will  not  cease  until  that  exclusive  cultivation  has  been  to 
aomc  extent  given  up.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy, 
foi'  this  would  hardly  be  the  place.  I  merely  mention  my  own 
opinion  as  that  of  ono  who  has  studied  the  subject  a  good  deal. 
One  reason  for  holding  that  opinion  is  that  if  this  remedy  were  to 
be  applied  to-morrow  the  effect  would  not  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
:  ugar  materially,  and,  unless  the  prioi!  of  sugar  ia  to  he  raised, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  remedy  that  I  can  see  to  this  depression  in 
the  sugar  trade  or  the  depression  in  the  West  Indies,  except  in  the 
way  already  suggested.  TJio  opposite  opinion  is  perhaps  the  more 
popular  one  in  this  audiencu,  but  I  hqie  to  bo  excused  for  uttering 
my  own.  I  did  not  raise  the  question.  Others  ventured  where  I 
myself  feared  to  tread.  It  la  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  asb  you  to 
give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Hir  Frederick  Yoimg  for  so  kindly 
presiding  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation,  and  tlie  Cbairman 
having  responded  the  proceedings  ended. 
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The  Thirty-firat  Auiiual  Goueral  Meeliu^  was  held  iu  Uie  Library  of ' 
the  Instituto  on  Tuesday,  Ft-bniary  21,  msa. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  llerbfert.  G.C.B..  a  Vice- Pro aiileiit,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :— 

Mn.  GitonoK  Auauh.  Sik  loan  W.  Akebhax,  K.C.M.G.,  Rsv.  W.  0.  B.  At.LM, 
Mkbsiui.  J.  I''.  ANimnaoN,  II.  H.  Ditiociunr.  Cti-r.  W.  K.  liiiiiM>KH.  1I.N.,Mkb8kb. 
J.  E.  Dawbiw.  Fiir;ii,  Dui-ff'S,  H.  fh  ij'Eoviu.w,  C.  Washuiiiio.i  Kve«,  C.M.G., 
J.  GooDurrs.  MAJoii-GiiNrRAi.  Sm  11em;i  Gkiuix.  K.C-S.I.,  C.R.,  Mkxiihh.  W.  S. 
SnnnTOHT  Giigek,  A.  O.  G»irvi'ra.  J.  HAi^ciuin'.  Dn.  A.  P.  Hii.i.ikh,  }>iii  Airriii'K 
HonoaoM,  K.C.M.O.,  Mmsmb.  .1.  F.  Hiiiiw,  M.l'.,  O.  N.  Honi'Rii,  Auuinii.  Sm 
A,  H.  HoBKiss.  G.C.B.,  Mil,  H.  J.  JouBRAis.  C.M.G.,  Geneiui.  R.  W.  I.owr.v.  C.H., 
Uk.  Aux.  MicFAiii.ts-,  CoLoxxri  B.  Lmt  MATrsEwa,  Mks&hs.  !■'.  E.  Msti-ai.kk. 

C  A.  DCTF   MlLLKB,  J.  0.  NkCIWASS,    (iEHeBAI.    SlK  Husiiv   W.  Koiisun.  U.C.B.. 

G.C.M.G..C,LE..Hkbshe.  il.  M.  Paci..  B,  A.  Peecevai.,  Sm  WestuvB.  Pkbcevai^ 
K.CM.G.,  Messrs.  A.  UiDronn,  T.  H.  Hattds  lU.-TiAiiDa,  K.  Ricbahhbon,  Capt. 
W.  P.  Eotui,  Mb»8Bb.  TtoBKiir  ItiiUK,  H.  JJ.  Eunau.,  Juas  liow,  Joiis  Shkeii, 
C.  SicEK,  H.  O.  SiABE,  Stii  Cecu.  Clehesti  auiTti,  G.C.M.G..  Has.  8,  A. 
Br«rniN-,  Bt.  Hos.  LoBn  STnxTBCOSA,  G.CJd.O..  MiiBsna.  MAni-o  J.  HnTTON, 
W.  E.  Vac*.  H.  T,  WmTiv,  H. A.  Wiciuuu, 3.  P.  O.  WcMAVaus, Sm FnEuiiBitK 
VoTTxu.  K.O.M.G..  Mil  J.  S.  O'HawvOiuii,  C.M.O.  (BECRKtAin). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  notuinatiwl  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jnurdain,  C.M.G.  (on 
liehalf  of  the  Council)  and  Mr.  George  N.  Iloopor  (on  behalf  of  tbo 
Fellows)  as  HcrutiaeerB  to  take  the  ballot  for  the  Council  under 
Utile  62,  and  annoiuiced  that  tho  ballot  vouM  remain  open  foe 
half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  have  not  filled  up  the  vacancy  in 
their  body  very  recently  caused  by  the  selection  of  Mr,  Joui-dain  as 
a  Vice-President,  but  they  recoitmiend  the  Fellows  to  elect  Hir 
Bidney  Shippard,  who.  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  was  Attorney- 
General  of  Griqiialarid  West,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the-  Cape  Colony  ;  be  waa  hIho  Administrator 
and  Chief  Jndge  in  British  Bechiianaland.  and  he  nubsequeutly 
became  Legal  Adviser  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
Thus  hia  election  would  strengthen  ub  very  much  in  South  African 
matteri  and  bring  \ts  into  direct  touch  with  Rhode§ia, 

Thb  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Tho  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which  had  been  previously 
circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  wa,^  token  as  reu.d, 
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Report. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Thirty-first  Annual  Report. 

During  the  past  year  »9  llosictent  aud  175  Non-Eeaideat  Fellows 
have  boeii  KlfCtei),  or  a  total  ot  2G4.  as  compared  with  102  Resident 
and  397  Non-Kesident,  or  a  total  of  139  in  1S97— which  waa  quito 
an  exceptional  period,  inasmuch  as  the  Jubilee  of  Her  MajpsBy  the 
Queen  waa  then  celebrated,  and  attracted  an  imusually  large  number 
of  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  Kmpire.  On  Uecemher  31, 1898,. 
the  hat  includod  I,42C  Reeidont,  2,700  Non-Resident,  and  3^ 
Honorary  Fellows,  or  4,139  in  all,  of  whom  998  have  compounded 
for  the  Annual  Subacription,  and  qualified  aa  Life  Fellowa. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended. 
A  Bimi  of  £l,6ti6  2s.  id.  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  ajnount  waa  paid 
last  year  in  reduction  of  the  loan  of  iiJ5,020  which  was  raised  in 
1S80  for  the  acquirement  of  the  freehold  of  the  Institute  building, 
and  notice  has  been  jjiveJi  that  a  further  sum  of  jCI,I72  lis.  8rf.  will 
in  like  manner  be  repaid  during  the  current  year.  The  balance 
outstandmg  on  December  31,  1898,  was  £17,200  2s.  Id.,  being  less 
than  one  half  of  the  original  loan. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Fellowa  and  the  annual 
income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
18C8 ;— 
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The  obitiiftry  of  1898  comprises  tbe  Dames  of  100  Follows,  iocluil- 
ing  Lord  Carlingford,  K.P,.  ono  of  the  original  foimdcra  and  Viee- 
PrcBidents.  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  a,  Vice- 
Presideat  who  served  on  ihe  Governing  Body  with  much  advantage 

to  the  Institnte  for  upwards  of  21  years : — 

HaTry  Abbotl,  Q.C.  (Cmw-da),  Dauhl  Ailchtson  {Vkloria),  Ciuirles  G. 
Andreies  (New  iTiwidiuJ),  H'iiiio.'re  Anilrdi:^  [JiinuvKif).  Cnplnin  Wm.  AsUby 
{Keto  Zealand).  T.  Guybon,  Alherelonc.  M.D.  \Capc  Colony),  James  W. 
Atttoell  {Cape  Colony),  Sir  Genrqe  S.  Badni-Fowr.U,  K.C.M.l!.,  Af.P., 
Sir  llt-nrif  Borlibi,  li.C.M.O.,  K.C.B.  \ym--Presidcrr).  Gcorgr.  D.  T.  Bell 
(C(!)/iiin).  J/Oifreiicc  Benjamin  {Viclcrtm).  Hfyi\.  T.C.  Bi.iliop.  M.L.C.  (Sirrra 
Zitone),  Thomas  J.  Bradfii-Ui  tCapr  Colniiy),  Frmlcis  It.  BraAf^ird  {Strait* 
.ScK/cmin/a),  Ketiru; }•.'..  Bitidribh  \Victona),  Bascoe  Caddy  {New  Soiitli  WiiUs], 
James  W.  Carliit!  (-Vnu  Kealand),  lit.  Hon.  I.onl  Carh'ngfuril.  K.P.  (Vica- 
I'rfiident),  John  i,'.  Cliandhr.  Hon.  U.  W.  Ckantrcll  {late  Hon.  Cor- 
rfsjiowUng  Sftretary.  Tniiidad),  Edward  CMshulm  {Nem  South  Walen), 
J.  McC'iHh  Clarh  [New  Zriiln.iid),  James  Crollij  (Vitforinl,  Sir  Ltmpfiam 
Dale.  K.C.M.G.  {Capf  Colony),  Goring  K.  lialton  {Britieh  Guiana), 
William  H.  JlaKon  (Vklrjria),  Capl.  A.  B.  Dimielt.  Then.  H.  Davim, 
Sir  W.  E.a.mbtrl  Duhsim,  K,C,iI.(i.  {Tnnmaniii],  Joaias  E.  df  Villkrs  {Cape 
Colony),  h'l'llaky  M.  Edcnborough  {Cape  Colony),  Captain  Aiidrria  Eu-ing 
(Btira),  B.  A.  Fcrard  (Nrm  Zeaiaivl),  Jama  .V.  Findiay  (New  Soidh  Woltn), 
Btr.  T.  S^'incer  Firrsatik  (JVciu  South  WalOH),  Henrij  Gale,  Hon.  William 
Oishome  (yew  Zealand),  Lt.-Grvtrat  Sir  tt'm,  H.  Cfoilcriounh,  K.C.B. 
{Cape  Colony).  Geortii:  }V.  Goydcr.  C.M.G.  {South  Aiuslraliai,  Sir  C. 
Mutton  Gmjory,  K.C.il.O.,  St.  Hon.  Sir  Georgn  Grz-y.  K.C.D  (Neia 
Zfalandi,  Colo'iel  Sir  Casimir  S.  Giim-ski.  K-C.M.G-,  A.D.C.  {Caiuidn), 
Hon.  AUiaiidfr  Hay.  TJ.L.C.  (South  Awlralia).  William  H.  Htaton,  Ptanon 
Hill,  John  K.  Uutfon.  (Lagoi),  F.  Wootton  Isaar.son.  M.P..  H.  B.  Jacobsan 
(Januiiea),  T. Bmhby  Jamieson  (Vicloria),  Woolf  Joel,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony), S.  A. 
Jritepk  {New  South  Wales).  William  Kirk  (Queensland),  Dniiiitl  M.  Kisch 
(TraJUivaal).  Jaiiui  B.  Lamg  (Victoria),  Hninj  J.  Langdon  (Victoria),  Hon. 
It'.  J.  ,\[.  Larnach,  C.M.G. .M.H.B.  (Nsiu  Zealand) .  SirCharlca  Cameron  Lem, 
K.C.il.G.,  Ian  McDiarmid,  Joseph  McGaw  INliui  SoiUh  Waits).  Cokniel  G,  B. 
Ualleson,  C.SJ.  (litdia),  J.  W.  Meldrutn  (Soalk  Australia).  Sydney  Morrit 
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[IVatiSvaal.],  flemvie  H.  y.-hon.  John  i^oMc.  C.M.G.  (late  Ron.  Correfpotlding 
Srcretary,  Cajte  Cotonyj,  H'.  f.  O'Bi-mn,  John  I'ak-rmm  (I'tciwiffi),  Sir  llfii/ry 
W.  Peck.  liarC.  William  Petcnm  (Vkluria).  Dr.  S.  Cartiirlght  Heed  {Cape 
Colony},  IV'.  O.  Rkind  (jVcjh  Zealand).  A.  Dundaa  linherison  (VMoHa), 
Arrwid  E.  RoHiison  {Cajw  Col/my},  M.  H.  Rc!):dc  [S^jciiflief.),  C.  J.  Roydi 
(^aeensland).  Mae  G.  Sahmon  (Cups  Culanjj).  Hambla  C.  Saioycrr  {Sm-ra 
Lewie),  Jatnes  Philip  Scatl  {Canada).  Rl.  Rev.  BiiJtop  J.  R.  Sclwijn,  D.D. 
(Malancaia),  Archibold  SMitnon,  Hon.  Mr.  Jusliee  w.  M.  Hlierijf  (British 
Oiiiiana),  Samuft  Shorlridije  (Jamaica],  IV.  K,  Simms  {Svul-h  Australia). 
Comr.  H.  Q.  .Simpson.  It.N..  Robert  R.  ktmllin  (Qunpndand).  J.  B.  Sorajtiirt 
(Jamaica),  Sun.  JJ.  R/iss  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Gambia),  Rl.  Hon.  Ihc  Hart 
oj  Strafftrrd,  Janus  Strulh  {New  South  Wuks],  ArtiMr  P.  Talbot  (lata  Hon. 
Corrntponding  Secretary.  Straits  Seltlemcnls),  Richard  R.  Tarry,  J.P.  {New 
South  Wiiles],  Alexander  Thain  {Rlioda^ia),  Sir  Tliornaa  Upington.  K.C.M.G. 
(Cape  Colony).  Hitrry  Warr  (Rltidesi-a),  J.  Lavm".  Welch,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Straits 
SeltUmenli\.  Cliarles  Mliecler.  J.  AchMon  Wilkin,  L.R.C.S.E..  L.R.C.P.E. 
(Gold  Coast  Colony).  J.  W.  H'lfsoji.  B.  Roraoa  Wooi  iNaCal).  Sir  John  Wood- 
head  (Ca/ic  Cotony),  Alfred  Wrujht. 

Vacancies  on  the  Ooiincil,  oocasioned  by  tho  deathB  of  Lord 
Carlinsfnra.  K.P..  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Vice- 
rreMidents,  haw  been  Med  up,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  6,  by  the 
appointment  nil  int&riin,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of 
the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G. 
The  following  retire,  in  conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  arc  eligible  for 
re-election  :— Vioe-Presidonts  H.R.H.  the  Dulio  of  York,  K.G.,  K.P., 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.O.,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  Bart,,  Sir  Froderiok  Young,  K.C.M.G.  CouneiUors  :  Sir 
Saul  Samuel,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H. 
Hoskins,  G.C3.,  Sir  Cecil  Clement!  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  NevUe 
Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Frederick  Button  and  8.  Vaughan 
Morgan. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  which  was  a  most  succesafiil  and  representa- 
tive gathering,  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on  March  30, 
imder  the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  tho  Duke  of  Camhridge,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  who  throughout  a  long  career  has  evinced  tho  wai-meat 
interest  in  all  that  tends  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  and  tha 
unity  of  tho  Empire,  and  has  recently  done  the  Institute  the  high 
honour  of  allowing  his  name  to  he  added  to  the  list  of  its  Honorary 
Life  Fellows. 

The  .\nnnal  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  Cromwell  Road,  on  .Tune  29,  by  permiaaion  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  upwards  of  2,000  persons  were  present 
on  tho  occasion.  The  Council  regi-et  the  retirement  through  Ul- 
health  of  Sir  William  H.  Flower,  E.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  for  many  years 
Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  at  whose  hands  they  have 
teceived  many  coiutusies. 
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The  following  Papers  have  been  vmH  And  diwuned  ninoo  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport ; — 

Ordinaiy  Meetin):^ : 

"  Some  Aspects  of  our  Imperinl  Trad«."  Hftury  Bircli- 
enoiifth,  M.A. 

"  Our  West  Indian  Colonies."  George  Cimngton,  B.A., 
P.H.A.S.,  F.C.S. 

"  A  Co-operative  System  for  the  Defence  of  the  Empire." 
Colonel  (now  Major-Geueral)  E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  C.B.,  A.D.C. 
to  the  Qneen. 

"Marotseiand  and  the  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Zambosi." 
Major  A.  Si,  H,  Gibbons, 

•■  Recent  Social  and  Political  Progress  in  Victoria."  The 
Bight  Hon,  Lord  Braasey,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
I  "  Western  Aiistraliain  1898."     Hon.  E.  H.  Wiltonoom. 

I  Agent-General  for  the  Colony. 

I  "The  Native  Eaces  of  South  Africa."     Alfred  P.  Ilillier 

i  B.A..M.D. 

I  "  Queensland's  Progress,"      Hon.  Sir  Horace  To7.er, 

K.C.M.G..  Agent-General  for  the  Colony. 
Special  Meeting : 

"  Klondike."    Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw. 
Afternoon  Meetings: 

"Light    Railways   for  the    Co!(mies."      Everard    R. 
L  Calthrop,  C.E. 

■  "  The  Trade  Boiites  of  South  China  and  their  Relation 

I  to  the  Development  of  Hong  Kong."    W.  F.  Wenyon. 

I  "  Systematic  Colonisation."    The  Eev.  Alfred  Honner,  of 

I  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

w  "Tlio  Sugar  Industry  of  Mauritius."     Jas.  Forrester 

"  Anderson. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  comprise  1,362  volumes  (of  which 
1,016  were  presented  and  346  purchased).  2,10i  pamphlets  and 

L  parts,    43    maps.   20   photographs,    ic,    and    37,421    newspapers. 

f  The  list  of  Donors,  which  is  appended,  embraces  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Governments  of  the  various 
Colonies  and  India  and  their  representatives  in  London,  Societies 
and  Institutions  in  atl  parts   of  the   United   Kingdom  and  the 

L  Colonios,  a  largu  numlier  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute  antt  others, 

'  whose  liberality  and  co-operation  the  Council  gratefully  aclsnow- 
le^.    The  special  thank.^  of   the  Council  arc  also  sccoided.  \a 
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Mr.  A!ln,Ti  Camiiljell  (a  Counoillor)  for  a  oompietBcopy  of  the  "Birds 
of  Australia,"  by  John  Gould  (8  vols,),  anil  to  Mr.  C.  WaBhingtcm 
Eves.  C.M.CJ.  (ft  Coimoillor),  for  a.  largo  collection  of  works  relating 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  leading  newspii.pera  a.nd  magazines  from 
all  pttrts  of  the  Empire,  wbiuh,  in  most  instances,  are  generously 
supplied  by  the  proprietorH,  are  regularly  filed  and  preserved  for 
reference.  The  handbooks,  directories,  and  oflicial  gazettes  of  all 
the  ColonieB  continue  to  form  a  special  feature  of  the  Library,  where 
the  Utest  statistical  and  other  information  is  always  availiible. 
The  Library  contained  on  the  31st  December,  1898, 30,455  volumes 
and  pamphlets  and  S22  files  ot  newspapers. 

Inquiries  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  the  Coloniea 
and  India  continue  to  be  received  with  increasing  frequency,  and 
H.fford  gratifying  testimony  that  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  Institute  tor  imparting  information  of  a  thoroughly  reliable 
chiiracter  are  becoming  more  generally  utilised  every  year. 

The  Institute  is  now  connected  with  the  telephone  system  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  facihties  thus 
afibrded  will  prove  of  convenience  to  the  Fellows, 

Further  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the 
Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  inconvenience  aJid  hardship 
that  result  from  the  levy  of  income  tax  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  on 
income  earned  and  taxed  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  Kritish 
Empire.  It  was  urged  by  the  Council  that  such  double  form  of 
taxation  not  only  restricted  investments  in  tbe  Colonies,  but  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country,  and  they  strongly  advocated  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  income  tax  law.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Home 
anthoritiee  have  so  far  ileclined  to  entertain,  on  the  ground  of 
linancial  and  other  large  questions  with  which  its  consideration 
would  have  to  be  connected. 

The  treaties  which  dobar.'ed  the  establishment  of  preferential 
tariff  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  having  been 
terminatedon  July  30,  189t<.  the  Dominion  Government  conceded 
a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  off  the  duty  on  certain  articles  imported 
into  Canada,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
UniLed  Kingdom  or  of  any  BrititJi  Colony  entitled  thereto,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  policy  thus  initiated  by  Canada  may 
lend  to  important  fiscal  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  scheme  for  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  upon 
which  much  labour  was  bestowed  and  high  hopos  were  built,  was 
approved  by  substantial  majorities  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
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Taamania,  but  failed  to  receive  it  sufficient  measure  of  support  iii 
New  Soutli  Wales  to  secure  its  adoption,  although  a  mnjority  of 
'those  wlio  voted  prnnounced  in  its  tivour. 

It  is  highly  gr-itifyiug  to  oLaerve  that  the  Cape  Colony  has  un- 
ConditioniUlj  voted  the  sum  of  i-IO.IKW  per  jiiinumaa  a  contributiou 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  defence  forces  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  the  Colony  of  Isatol  has  spontaneously  offered  to  provide 
12,000  tons  of  steam  coal  aDuualiy  for  the  use  of  Uer  Majesty'8 
flbipg. 

Thu  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  undertaken  to  coinuiiiiucittu 
to  commanders-in-chief  on  the  various  stations  the  rules  applied  to 
the  Boyal  Naval  Reaene,  in  order  that  (Ley  may  confc^r  with  tho 
Colonial  Governments  and  ascertain  whether  Colonial  seamen  are 
rilling  to  comply  with  the  same  conditions  that  are  considered 
^leoessary  for  efficiency  in  the  Mother  Country^viz.  training  for 
twenty-oight  <lays  at  a  battery  and  afterwards  embtiridng  in  a  man- 
of-war  for  a  period  of  sis  months.  Tho  hardy  seafaring  population 
of  tlio  Colonies  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  thus  being 
looked  to  &s  a  moans  of  adding  to  tho  numbers  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Iteserve,  and  it  is  understood  that  if  the  Colonies  will  agree  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  neceaaary  training  the  Imperial  Government  will  bo 
prepared  to  pay  the  fees  for  retaining  the  men's  serviceg. 

The  outcomo  of  the  Imperial  Conference  on  Postal  Itates,  held  in 
London  iu  July  last,  whereby  a  letter  rate  of  one  penny  came  into 
force  between  the  Mother  Country,  India,  and  various  important 
Colonies,  is  regarded  by  the  Council  with  much  aatiefaetion, 
beheving  aa  tlipy  do  that  the  cheapening  of  postal  facilities  cannot 
fail  to  striiDgthen  the  bonds  which  unite  the  difl'erent  portions  of  the 
Empire,  and  they  trust  that  such  difficulties  as  may  still  exist  to 
prevent  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  rate  between  all  parts  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  may  soon  be  removed.  TheCouneil  have 
eipressi^d  their  thanks  to  the  Itight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Uer  Majt'sty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  t'olonies,  his  Grace  the 
Dutte  of  Norfolk,  Her  Majesty'3  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Hon. 
William  Muloch,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Po a tnias tor- General  for  tho  Dominion 
of  Canadii,  for  the  official  action  they  have  individually  takon  in 
iBOpporting  and  giving  uflbot  to  the  recent  development  of  this  im- 
Iportant  Imperial  ijuestiou ;  and  have  acknowledged  the  public 
services,  extending  over  runny  years,  which  have  boi'ti  rendered  by 
Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
cause  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

Coulinucd  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  exteusion  of  telegraphic 
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commuiiicfttions  throughout  the  Kmpiie,  a  new  proposal  bdng  ono 
for  u  Stutu-owued  Pacitic  table.  Four  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
have,  it  is  understood,  stgtiJlitid  their  willingneBs  to  \)&  responsible 

for  four-ninths  of  the  coat  of  the  conatruotioii  of  s.  Pacific  table, 
proTidud  that  tlie  remainder  is  giitiranlcfd  by  the  Imperial  and 
Canadian  Govwrmncnts. 

Tho  Council  observe  that  the  House  of  Commons  haa  agreed  to  a, 
Buaolution  that  it  i»  expudlent  to  authorise  the  creation  of  a 
Colonial  Loans  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  granting  louns  to  Crowa 
ColonioB  out  of  moiioy  to  bo  raised  (ci)  by  the  issue  of  Colonial 
Guaranteed  Stock  tho  dividends  of  wliicli  are  to  ho  paid  out  of  the 
Ootouial  Loans  l''iiitd,  and  in  caEu  of  default  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  or  (b)  by  tlie  iiisuo  of  bonds  tho  principal  and  interest  of 
which  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Colonial  Loans  Fund,  and  in  caiso 
of  default  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  Council  deplore  the  Berioiis  loss  of  life  and  ^vldespread 
distress  occasioned  by  tt  duvastatiiig  hurricane  which  swept  over 
several  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  (leniTOus  uaaistimce  was  des- 
patoliod  from  this  country  for  tho  relief  of  the  suffering  and  the 
homeless.  The  nieaaiu'es  originally  contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  amelioration  of  the  depressed  condition  of  thia 
important  group — such  as  the  grant  of  Imperial  aid  to  certain 
islands,  the  inauguration  of  more  direct  communication  with  the 
markets  of  the  United  liingdom  luid  Canada,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  department  for  tho  promotion  of  agricultnral  and 
botanio  education — were  deemed  inadequate  in  view  of  so  great 
and  unexpected  a  calamity,  and  liberal  assistniice  in  the  shape  of 
free  grants  and  loans  has  been  oBicially  annomieed.  Although  tho 
recent  liruysels  Ciiiiforenco  was  disappointing  in  its  results,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  bounty 
system  will  he  vigorously  pressed  forward,  and  pare  the  way  for 
the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  other  tropical  Colonies  so  largely 
depends. 

The  tjecrctary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has,  in  conjtmction  witli 
the  Royal  Society,  instituted  a  Commission  to  investigate  tbe  causes 
of  and  devise  remedies  for  diseases  that  are  unfortunately  prevalent 
in  some  of  our  tropical  Colonies,  in  the  hope  that  serious  obstacles 
to  colonisation  and  development  may  thus  be  mitigated. 

Tbe  Council  much  regret  to  Jeam  that  the  plague  continues  to 
prevail  In  various  parts  of  India,  and  is  still  causing  considerable 
mortality,  but  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  disease  is  wear- 
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ing  itself  ont.    The  Goremment  of  India  and  its  officers  are  using 
all  their  energies  to  check  and  eradicate  this  terrible  visitation. 

The  meeting  at  Quebec  of  the  British -American  Joint  High 
Commission  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  qaestions  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  memorable  event,  which  will 
doubtless  exercise  an  important  influence  in  cementing  the  cordial 
understanding  that  happily  prevails  between  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  vrho  have  in  common  so  many  ties  of  kinship  and 
mutual  sympathy. 

In  conelnsion,  the  Coimcil  observe,  with  feelings  of  profound 
satisfoction,  the  steadily  increasing  share  of  attention  that  is 
devoted  to  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  the  growing  interest  manifested  by  all 
sectionB  of  the  community  in  those  great  outlying  portions  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  which  materially  contribute  to  the  wealth, 
power,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Empire. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 
Secretary. 
January  31, 1899. 
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^^^LIST  OF  DONOBS  TO  TliK  LrBR.VRY-1898.  ^B 

Amno,  Chief  Commisnoner  of                    ^U 

AMOciatioDof  CbamboTs  ol  l.'oinnicrco        ^H 

A^m!.  Dr.  S,  II.  (C^nBi.tn) 

of  i^oiith  Africa  (Cnpc  Town)                   ^H 

Adelaide  Charaber  of  Commerte 

AsBociuiion    of    SurveyoTji    of    11. IL       ^H 

Adpn  Chamber  of  Commerce 

^^^^H 

Admiralty  uiit)  Uorse  Oiuir<1n  Onzetlo, 

Atkiuson.  J.  M.  (lEoiig  EoDg)              ^^^^| 

ProprieloiB  <i! 

Atiberl,  GeorgCG                                    ^^^^| 

AfHeck  t   Co.,   McBsfs.   T.    (Albury, 

Auckland  Free  Public  Library  (New        ^H 

New  South  Wales) 

ZaaJaiitl)                                               ^^^H 

AWoan  Review,  Propriehirs  of 

Au«kla,ud  Star.  Proprietors  of              ^^^^M 

Afrleao  Times,  Proprielors  of 

Auclclaod  University  D>llege               ^^^^H 

AgriDullaral     ItepurWr    (Bni'liatiofi), 
Proprietors  of 

AualjalH^iaii  Insaraace  and  DaxMnj^^^^^^ 

Kecoid,  Proprietors  of                       ^^^^| 

Alnswortb,  U,  8.  (Western  AoBtralia) 

Australasian  IroomoDger,  Prtiprielors^^^^B 

Albany  Chamber  of  Comntcrca  (Wes. 

H 

tera  Australia) 

Australasian  Jouroftl  of    Pliarioftcy.         ^| 

Albeita  'IMhiiJic  (Canaila),  Protwietora 

Proprietors  of                                              ^| 

of 

AiistralasiUQ  Medical    Oaxetle,   I'ro*         ^H 

Albnry  Boirdor  Post,  ProprietorB  of 

priciors  of                                                   ^H 

Alexis,  Bev.  V.  (Csaa^la) 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors         ^| 

Anericau  Colonisialion  Society  (W.ifh- 

^H 

iagton) 

Australian  Mail.  Proprietors  of                     ^H 

AmcricaQ  ClcogrHphical  Society  (New 

Anstralian  Mining BtlincIarcl(Sydtiey),         ^| 

York) 

Profiriotciig  oE                                              ^H 

American  Moseumof  Satwral  HiBtory 

Australian  Musenm   (Sydney),   Trua-         ^H 

(Sem  York) 

tees  of                                                          ^H 

Anastfls.  V,  G.  (Mauritius) 

Australian  Kalivea'  Association  (Bon*         ^H 

Anderson,     H.    C.    h.    (New    8o\ith 

(iigo  Branch)                                               ^H 

Wales) 

Australian   Stock   Exchange  Intelll-          ^H 

ADdeiBOD,  Dr.  Ixett 

geni^c,  Proprietors  of                                   ^H 

Andifi  et  Cic.,  Messrs.  (I'aria) 

Australian  Tradini;  World,  Proprietora          ^| 

Anthmpolagical  In.stitute 

H 

Anthiopoloj^ici!  Siwiuty  of  Auat.ralo»I« 

Ba<leu-FowDl],  Sit  Seoi^,  E.C.H.O^           ^M 

Antigua  Agriculluial  t^ocioty 

M.P.                                                       ^^M 

Antigiia  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the                ^^^^| 

Aatigna  StaDdatd,  Proprietors  of 

Bahama  N>.>ws,  Proprietors  of                ^^^^H 

Antigua  Times.  l*ropiietor«  of 

Builey,  F.  M.  (Queensland)                   >^^^^H 

Aroher,  F.  Bi.'^tt  (Lagos) 

Baines,  J,  A.,  C.S.I.                                '^^^H 

Ai^ofly(Briti8!iGniana),  Proprietors  of 

Bullarii.t  Star,  Propriotora  of                  ^^^^H 

Anuidale  Kitpres*  (N.8.  Wiika),  Pro- 

JisUuain ObserypT  (N.S.W.),  Propria-         ^^| 

prietors  of 

lors  of                                                     ^^^H 

A>ht«D.  Wilfred  (Britiab  (iiiiann.) 

Balmu,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co.                          ^^^^^ 

A^urat,  Morris  Crisp  ^*  Vo.,  iileshie. 

Bank  of  Australui^ia                                 ^^^^H 
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^^H            Baakeis'  In^litulo  of  Austral o^iii. 

British  Colnmbia,  Agent-General  for 

^^H            Kiiptist  Tract,  and  liook  i^ociety 

Britiali  Colnmbia,  Government  of 

^^H            Bii.iba'los.  Govc^rnmc^nt  of 

Brit  sh  Columbia  Immigration    De- 

^^H           Itiirbi(iiliiaGciicra.l  Agricultural  Society' 

partment) 

^^H            Ita,rbadoa  Globe,  Proprietori  of 

Britifeli  Culambia,  MiniKter  of  lUines 

^^H            llaibertou   Miaiog  luid    Commercial 

Britisli  Columbia  Be  view,  Proprieton 

^^H                Cliaiiiber  (Tmnsvoal) 

of 

^^H           BuiTow-iTi-FiirtieKs  Public  Library 

BvitiahOuiana  Chamber  of  Commerce 

^H            BartlQ}'.  Mrs.  S.  H.  (New  Sonlh  Wales) 

BriLiah  Goiana,  (loverumenl  of 

^^H            UalAviaoschUenootSDhELp  viui  Eimittcli 

British  Guiuna  Immigration  Depart- 

^^H              en  Wetcnscbappen.  Itatnvia 

ment 

^^M            Dayly  «:Co..  Mossis.  A.  W.  ( BarbbrtoG) 

British  Quiana,  iDstitate  of  Mines 

^^H            ileanfifrt  Courier  (Cape  Oalou;),  Pro- 

end  Forests 

^^H               priotors  of 

British  Guiana  Medical  Annnal,  Fro- 

^^H            lJcchuH,iinlBiiLl  News,  I^opltetora  of 

prietorB  i>f  thu 

^^H            Bodfurd    Enterprise   (t'ape  Colony), 

British   Guiana,   Boyal    Agricultunl 

^^H               Proprietors  oi 

and  Commercial  Society  of 

^^H            BeetoD,  IklaysoD  M. 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

^^H            Beilby,  J.  Wood  (Victoria) 

British  Museum,  Trustees  of 

^^1          Beira  Post,  Proprietors  oC 

British  I{ew  Quiuea,  Lteut.-Qovemot 

^^H            Itelfort.,  lloUnd 

of 

^^H            Bendiga  Advertieer   (ViotDria),   Pro- 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

^^H               prtetors  of 

British  Kealm,  PropriotorB  of 

^^H            Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

^^H            Ben^'nl,  Government  of 

British  U'lade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

^^H            Berbicc  Gaxettt.'.  Proprietors  of 

Brodriok,  A. 

^^H            BemiiKta  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Brooke.  Major-Genersl  Kdward  T. 

^^1            Bertrand,  Attted  (Geneva) 

Biotvo,  Ld .  Messrs,  T.  B. 

^^H            Bevsn,  Tbeodore  F.  (Victoria) 

Bruck,  Ludwig  (New  South  Wales) 

^H            BiUin^hurst,  U.  F. 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 

^^H           Bimetallic  l.esLgue 

land),  Froprietora  of 

^^H            BisLop'tt  CulIi^gB  (Canada) 

Buller,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.  (New 

^^H            Black,  Messrs.  A,  U,  ('■ 

Zealand) 

^^H            lllackie  ^  Bon.  Messrs. 

Bulawayo  Clironiole,  Froprieliors  of 

^^H            Blackwood  It  Soqb.  Messrs.  Wm. 

Borleigb,  Thomas 

^H            Bligli.  Harris  li..  Q.C.  (Canada) 

ButterworCL.  A.  K, 

^^H            Board  of  Trade 

Butlon,  Hedley  (Tasmania) 

^^H            Bombaj,  Qovcrmnent  of 

Calcutta,  Sectetarj  to  Government 

^^H            BoosG,  James  B. 

Caldecott,  Bev.  Prof.  A. 

^^H            Boston  Public  LJbmry 

Calkin.  John  B.  (Nova  Bcotia) 

^^1            Bouricot.     Sir    John    Q.,    K.C.M.G. 

Campbell,  Allan 

^^H                (Canada) 

Campbell,  Charles  (New  Brunswiols) 

^^1            Bourne,  1).  K.  Fox 

Canada,  Dcpurtment  of  Afcrlanlture 

^H           Boyle.     Sir     Cavendisfi,     E.C.M.G. 

and  titntistics 

^^H                (British  Guiana) 

Canaila,  Department  Of  Militi&  and 

^^H            Brigg9,  WiBiam  (Toronto) 

Defence 

^^H            Bright.  Ctjarlon 

Canada,  Government  of 

^^H            Bri^bruio  Chamber  of  Commcroc 

Canada,  High  Commiesioner  for 

^^H            Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 

Canada,  Koyal  Society  of 

^^H                prietorit  of 

Canadian   Bonkers'  Association  (To- 

^^1           Brilannia.  Proprietors  of 

ronto) 

^^H            British    and    Foreign    Anti -Slavery 

Cacfldian  Institute  (Toronto) 

^^H                 Society 

Canadian   Mugaiine   (Toronto),  Pro- 

^^H           British   and   South    African    Export 

prietors  of 

^^H               Qazette,  Pioprietora  of 

CfiQfldiaa  Military  Institute 

^^H            tlritish  Australafian,  Proprietors  oE 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 

^^H           British  Central  Africa  Qoicette,  Fro- 

of 

^^^              prietore  of 

Cao&diftn  Pacific  Bailway  Co. 
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^M            C&ntetboi7  Agrlculturtd  ood  FnstorHl 

Clarendon  Pr^                                          ^H 

^M               AssociAtioD  (New  Zcnlaod) 

Clarion  (British  Honduras),  Propria-           ^^t 

^1            Oactrrbury    Chamber  uf    Commetcu 

tois  of                                                     ^^^^1 

^1                  (New  ZBalnnd) 

Clay  k  Sod.  Ueasts.  C.  J.                        ^^^1 

^1            Cuntfcbiir;  Ccllcgs  (New  Zealand) 

Clougher,  Joseph  P.  (Canada)                 ^^^^| 

^1            CaDterban*   Tintee    (New    Zealand), 

Clowtm  li  Sons,  Mnssn^.  Wm.                   ^^^^| 

^^^        Proprietors  of 

Cold  Stomgp.  Proprietors  of                    ^^^^| 

^^^^K     CaDtlic,  Dr.  Jnmes 

CoUens,  J.  11.  Cl'nnidad)                         ^^^1 

^^^^P     Cape  Argus,  FnipiieloTs  of 

Ci^Uieiy  [iiiimlJaTi,  Prupriotor*  ot           ^^^^| 

^^^^^     Cape  Ciiiirob  Mdiitlilv,  Froprielpre  of 

Collins.  J.  H.                                            ^^^^H 

^F             Cape  Daily  Telegrapli,  Proprietors  of 

Colonic!  ilank                                           ^^^^H 

^M             Cnpe  Tilostral^d   Magazine,   Propric- 

Colouial  College                                       ^^^^H 

^M                tors  of 

Colouial  ConsiguTsent  and  Distrlbnt-         ^H 

^m           Cape  Mercary.  PropfieLors  of 

ing  Co.                                                          ^H 

^M             Capeot  GoodUope,  Agent-Oeiie»1  for 

('oloniat  Ooldliclila  (taiette,  Proprie-          ^H 

^1             Cape  ol  Good  Bopo,  Department  of 

tor8  of                                                           ^H 

^M                Agricultura 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras),         ^H 

^^            Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  Oovemment  oC 

PropHclorA  of                                               ^H 

^^^_      Cape  of  QofA  Hope  Untveraily 

Colonial  MililJiry  Uaistte  (New  Sontb            ^H 

^^^H      Oape  Times.  Proprietors  of 

Wales),  ProprietorB  ot                                 ^H 

^^^r      Capa  Town  Chamber  of  Commerea 

Colonial  Museum.  Haarlem                            ^H 

^            f^pitiil  (fiiilia),  rropridtois  o( 

Colonial  Office                                                  ^M 

^M             Capitjdist,  Proprietors  of 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of                ^H 

^1           Capricomiitn  (Quccnslnnd),  Proprie- 

Commerue.  Proprietors  of                               ^H 

^M              tor«  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),   Proprietors          ^H 

^M             Oirdiff  Free  Libntriea 

H 

^M             CnrtuT  ii  Co..  MiTSsTfi,  James 

Commercial  Intclligenoe,  Pioprietort         ^H 

^^^^      Ciisgraiii.  P.  li.  (Caoactn) 

^^M 

^^^H      Cassell  &  Co,,  Mes^s. 

Conant,  Thomafi  (Canada)                      ^^^^^ 

^^V     Cutaldt.  E.  (Ualta) 

Constable  k  Co..  Messrs.  A.                  ^^^^| 

Catholic  Preaa  (JfttToa,  Ceylon) 

Coolgardic  Chamber  of  Alioes               ^^^^H 

Cejltqi  Assouifttion  in  Loiirlon 

Cooray,  R.  A.  (Ceylon)                            ^^^1 

Ceylon  Chaniber  of  Couiuiertie 

Coorg.  Chief  ComniisEioner  ot                 ^^^^B 

CeyloQ  Kiaininer,  Proprietors  of 

Copp.  Clark  Co.  (Toronto,  Canada)              ~^H 

t^jlon  Kui'cater,  Editor  of 

Cotturill,  A.  J.  (New  Zealand)                ^^^H 

ijoylon,  GoverEtnent  of 

Cottfi.  W.  D.  M.                                       ^^H 

Ceylon  Government  Hecord  Keeper 

Cox.  C.  T.  (British  Guinnu)                    ^^^1 

Ceylon  Independeiit,  Froprietora  of 

Critic,  Froprieiors  of                              ^^^^H 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietots  of 

Critic  (Tr.insvaKl),  Proprietors  of          ^^^^| 

Cejioo  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Croil.  .r^joeii  (Canada)                            ^^^^H 

Ceylon  School  of  Agriculliire 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Cotoaicx              ^^^^H 

Ceylon  Slandard,  Prppric/tors  o£ 

Cund^l,  Frank  (Jamaica)                      ^^^^| 

Ceylon,  Surveyor-<ieneral  of 

Currier,  J.  G.  W.  (Canada)                     ^^^H 

Chadwicli,  E.  M.  (Canada) 

Cyprus,  Government  of                           ^^^H 

Churlottetown  Herald  (P.B.I,).  Fro- 

Diiily   British  Whig   (Canada),   Pro-         ^H 

prieturs  of 

prietors  of                                                    ^H 

Chatlo  *  Windas,  Mesbtb. 

Daily    Chronicle    (British    Ouiana),          ^H 

Cbemiat  and  Draggist  of  Australasia, 

Proprietors  of                                               ^H 

ProprietorB  of 

Daily  CommerfTiDl  News  and  Shipping          ^H 

Choksy.  Khan  Hahadur,  N.  H,  (India) 

List.  Proprietors  of  (Sydney.  N,S.W,(          ^H 

Cbiialchurch    I'resa   (New  Zealand), 

Daily  Record  (Queengiand),  Proprie-          ^H 

I'roprietors  of 

tors  of                                                           ^M 

ChristiBon.  R,  (Queensland) 

Daily  TdeprBph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro-          ^1 

Churchill,  Capt.  J.  Speocer  (Bahamii^) 

prietors  of                                                    ^H 

CUtzeo,  Proprietors  of 

Daily   Telej^aph   (New   Brunswick),          ^H 

fSly  Leadi-r,  Proprietors  of 

Proprietors  of                                              ^H 

OlAMDce  and    Riclimond    Siaminer 

Daily   Telegraph   (Quebec),  Ptopiie-         ^H 

^_           (Sew  South  Walei-),  Proprietors  of 

tors                                                       ^^^H 
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^^H            Datgety  k  Co.,  AresHrs.  (New  Bouth 

Espresa  (Orange   Free   Stalo),   Pro-   1 

^H                Wales) 

piietors  of                                              1 

^^H            D'Alwia,  D.  M.  (Ce;Ion) 

Federalist  (Grenadaj.  Proprietors  of     1 

^^H            D'Alwie,  James  (Ceyloo) 

Ferguson,  A.  M,                                        1 

^^H            Davey.  Flack  k  Oo„  MeEsrg. 

FerguEOD.  Me5srsi  A.  M.  *  3,  (Oeyloo)  fl 

^^H            Davi^,  Atezac<lcr 

Ferguson,  John  (Cevlon)                        H 

^^H            Davlg.     Hod.     N,     Darnell,    C.M.G. 

Feurtjulo,  W.  A.  (,laiualeii)                     ■ 

^^^1                (Qritieli  Guiana) 

Heliiing,  Hon.  W.  S.  {Cainwfa)               ■ 

^^H            Davis  Ic  SoDg.  Measrs.  P.  (Katal) 

Fiji  Colonist.  Proprietors  of                   H 

^^1            Dawson.    t>ir     J.    William,    C.M.G. 

Fiji,  Government  of                        ,^^^H 

^^H                (Montreal) 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of              ^^^H 

^^H            D^Gon  Si  Co.,  Messrs,  S. 

FiJaance,  Propriotors  of                  ^^^^| 

^^^M            Tie  Kulonist,  Propiietora  of 

Fiwgerald,  W.  W.  A. 

^^H            Derby  Free  Pnlilic  Libmry 

Fitngibhon,  E,  0„  C.M.G.  (Victoria) 

^^^1            lie  Uxutiiiur.  liriKndt^-IJarffeon  11.  A. 

Fort  Beaul'ort  Advooule,  Proprietor* 

^^H                (Nen  Xeniand) 

of 

^^H            Beiit  k  Co,.  Mcsen,  J.  M. 

Poas,  Liciit..Col.  E,  M. 

^^M            Denton,    Hon,   Capt,   G.   C.    C.U.O. 

Foster.  Dr.  C,  Le  Neve 

^^H               (Lngoa) 

Fr.iser,  Uiis  Agnes 

^^H            De  &oa?j(.  K.  C,  (Jamaicn.) 

Fmser,  8.  J,  (Barbados) 

^^^1           Deutsche  Eolonia.l|;e£etlEahart 

FriBcil  of  the  Free  State,  Proprieton 

^^H           De  Zuld  Afrilisan,  Proprietors  of 

of 

^^^1           Di  AtriLiansu  Patriot,  Proprietors  of 

Friors  Reg!ntor,  Propriotote  of 

^H          Dickon.  C.  IIJ.,  C.M.G. 

Frowde,  llenry 

^^H           Digbj,  Long  k  Co.,  M^sre. 

Gall's  News   Letter  (Jam^cft),  fto. 

^^M           Doberok,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

prietors  of 

^^^1           Dominica  GoArdlan,  Pi'Dprictora  of 

Gambia.  Government  of 

^^H           Dominican,  Proprietors  cf 

Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 

^^H           Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 

Proprietors  of 

^^^1               elation  (Canada) 

Ga.Eotte  Printing  Co.  (Mootrenl) 

^^H           Donaldson  k  Bill.  Messrs.  (Johnnnee- 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Propriet,ora  ol 

^^B 

Geological  Suivey  of  Canada 

^^M           d'Od^ans,  Fiince  Henri 

Georg  &  Cd„  Messrs,  (Genuva) 

^^H           Dought}-.  Arthur  0..  M.A.  (Montreal) 

Qeraldton    Express    {W.   Australia), 

^^H           Duckworth  k  Co,,  ^i^asn^. 

Proprietors  of 

^^^1           Duncdin  Cliaiulier  of  Commeroe  (^ow 

Oeralilton-Murchison   Telegraph  (W. 

^^^1               Zealand) 

Australin.),  Proprietors  of 

^^^1           tinrbaii.  Mayor  of 

Gibraltar.  Governmenl  of 

^^H           Sast  Asf»,  Proprietor  of 

Gilpin.  Jr„  E.  (Nova  Scotia) 

^^H           Kast  Knd  Uiiiigr.i.tioi!  Fund 

Gold  Coast  Aborigines.  Proprietors  of 

^^H           East  India  Aasocial-ion 

Gold  Const  Chronicle,  I'rofnietrirH  of 

^^H          Eiistern  Provinre  Horald  (Port  Sliza- 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  Government  of 

^^H              beth),  Propielors  of 

Cold  Coast  Indepecdenl,  Proprietora 

^^M         Knton,  It.  F. 

of 

^^H          Edwnrd?.  Stanley 

Goldfielda  Courier  (Coolgardle),  fto- 

^^H          FAiiUi,  Cobnel  It. 

prietors  of 

^^^1           Kl  In^niero  KHpnr:rT>1,  Propiictors  of 

Goldiields  of  Mntabelel/ind.  I,t<l. 

^^^1            Emjgiants'  InformiLtion  Ollice 

Gold  Fields  News  (Tranavaiil),  ["lo- 

^^^1          Bmpitc,  Proprietors  of 

prietors  of 

^^H          EngiDoeriiig;  Ma(;,t,emo.  Pvi1>1i«!iei'  of 

Gordon  k  Gotoh.  Messrs. 

^^H          European  Muil,  Praprietors  of 

Gouger,  Miss  S,  (Adelaide) 

^^H          Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 

Clongh,  E.  11.                                    r^^M 

^^^1              prictors  of 

Gould,  C,  H.  (Ctinod*)                   4^^l 

^^H          Evening  Post  (New  Zeahind),  Proprii-- 

Gow,  Wilson  k  Stanton,  Mosstb.       ^^^B 

^^^1              tors 

Green,  Morton  (Nalal)                                B 

^^V          Evening'   Telegriun  (New foil ndlntid), 

Greener.  W.  W.                                  i^^fl 

^^H            PropiietorH  of 

Grenada,  Government  of                   ^^^^| 

^^^^  Eves,  C,  Washington,  C.M.G. 

Grlfiin  k  Co.i  MeHSis.  Ctiules         ^^^| 
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H          Griffitli.  Sir   Samael    W.,    G.CM.O. 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro-             ^^t 

^1              (Queensland) 

prictors  of                                                      ^H 

^^^^    Gtmtinton,  V.  H.  (Ceylon) 

Inces  di  Co.,  Jleisr*.  A.  D.                          ^^^H 

^^^K  Onvdiau  (Mew  ''^esland),  Fioprietore 

Inijuitcr      and     Commoroial     Newt      ^^^H 

^^V      of 

(Western    Australia),    rropricl^rs      ^^^H 

^^^^   Oneiiti.  K.  P.  (British  North  Borneo) 

^^M 

H          GoeuTiu,  Charles  (Mauritius) 

InstitDt  Colonial  InlHt&ationu],  Bmx-            ^H 

H          GaiiwsekJira,,  A.  M.  (Ceylon) 

elles                                                                 ^H 

^H          Hu^gLitd.  F,  'J'. 

iBstitute  of  Bankers                                      ^H 

^^^   Height,  CluuliS  (Canfulft) 

Institutiiof  Chemistry  of  Ort^atB^itai a             ^H 

^^^h  HallbnrtoD  Club  (Nova  Scotia) 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers                           ^H 

^^V  Halse,  Bilward 

Intercolonial    Itlcdical    Joiunial    of             ^H 

^         Hamiltoo,  Hon,  C.  Boughbam,  C.M.G. 

AuslralasiiLi  Proprietors  of                            ^H 

H              (British  Ouinim) 

International  Rjiilwny  Publishing  Co.            ^H 

H          Hamilton  Association  (Caxiada) 

(Canada)                                                  ^^^M 

^M          Uanna.  Colonel  H.  B. 

iDvention,  Proprietors  ot                           ^^^^| 

^1          Barbot  Grace   &l£Qda,rii  (Ncwfounil- 

Irish  Tim'>E.  Proptietora  of                         ^^^^| 

^M             land),  Prnprictore  oC 

Jack.  Eobcrt  L.,  f.Q.S.  (Queenalaii'l)             ^H 

H          Hart,  Ivry  (Trinirfad) 
■          Hart.  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society                     ^^^^B 

Jamaica  Board  of  Bnpervisioo                  ^^^^H 

■          Jbiwtayiie,  G.    H..    C.M.Q.    (British 

Jamaica  Botanical  Dvpnri.ment                ^^^^| 

^M             Guiana) 

Jamaica  Gleaner.  Proprietors  of               ^^^^H 

H          Hay,  G,  U.  (New  Briin9in.'iok) 

Jamaica,  Government  of                            ^^^^H 

H          HmcII,  Wat«>n  k  Vicey.  Messre. 

Jamaica  InsUtuIe                                       ^^^^H 

^M          Hehir,  Surg.-Major  I'ntricl:  (Indiii) 

Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  ot                     ^^^^H 

H          HenducsoD,  J.  fi.  (Qneenaland) 

Japan  ^ix^iely                                             ^^^^H 

H         Benneney.  Harper  &  Co..    Mesfin. 

Japan  Weekly  Timea,  Proprietors  of              ^^M 

■              (Kew  Honth  Wales) 

Jenkins  li  Co .  Mcssra.  (Cape  Colony)             ^H 

H          Henry.  Gabriel  (Otnada) 

Jeriiin^liom,     Sit     Hubert     E.     a.,             ^H 

H          HerbiD.  Juhn  F.  (Nova  Sootia) 

K.C,M.G.  (Trinidad)                                      H 

H          Het  Dagblad,  I'roprioton  ot 

Johnston,  Messrs,  W.  k  A.  K.                           ^H 

H          Hen-itt.  G,  Trafford 

Johnstone.  Robert  (Jamaia,*t)                           ^H 

■          HilHa-.  Dr.  Alfred  P. 

Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journal,  Pro-             ^H 

^M          Uoban.  Mercury.  Proprietors  of 

prietors  of                                                       ^H 

^B          Rodili^r  .^  Sloughlon,  MesiiTs. 

Judali,  O,  F.  (Jamaica)                                     ^H 

H          Holt.  Charles  M.  (CHQaiia) 

Katgoorlie  Western  Argns  (Western             ^H 

^1          Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 

Australia),  Proprielors  of                              ^H 

■            of 

Kavamip;b.  Henry  J.,  Q.C.  (CanadB)                 ^H 
Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  TriibnorJf  Co.,            ^^M 

^M          Home  and  Farm  (N.S-W.),  Proprietors 

^^m.    '^ 

Messrs.                                                     ^^^^t 

^^^B  Bomd  News,  Proprietors  of 

Eclly.  Charles  H.                                        ^^^H 

^^^B  "BoDg  Kong  Chamber  at  CoLnmerco 

Kew  Guild                                                   ^^^^1 

^V         Hong  Kong  Ddly  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Eew  Itoyal  Gardens,  Lireclor  of              ^^^^| 

^H          Hong  Kong,  Govemment  o( 

EUburn  Public  Library                              ^^^^H 

^K         Hong  Kunp,  Medical  Department 

Kimberiey  Corporation                              ^^^^H 

^1         Uong  Kong  Tek-^irapli,  Pioprielon;  of 

Kingslsy.  Miss  Mary  U.                         ^^^^M 

^H           Hooper.  Ceril  H. 

Einmont,  Andrew                                        ^^^^| 

^H          Howard  Association 

Kocinklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage)               ^H 

^H         Howe.  Jona8  (New  Ilnmswich) 

Kcige,  Dr.  S.  J.  (Cape  Colony)                         ^M 

^H           Hurst  &  Blackctt,  Musiirs. 

Krugersdorp  Times  (Transvaal),  Pro-              ^H 

^H         Hyderabad,  Kesident  at 

prietors  of                                                        ^H 

^M         Imperial  Federation  (DefoncB)  Oom- 

Kyshe,  J,  W.  Norton  (HonR  Kong)                   ^H 

^^^       mittee 

I^a   Belgique    Coloniale    (Bruxellci),       ^^^^B 

^^^H  Imperial  In^iituto 

Proprietors  of                                          ^^^H 

^^^B  Imperiiil  Press 

Labuan,  Governor  of                                   ^^^^| 

^^^*  Incorporated    London    Cliiuubcr    of 

Lagos.  Government  of                                ^^^^H 

^K            Mine» 

IiS^os  standard,  ProprieUir«  of                        ^^M 

^^^  Iriditi,  Secret&iy  of  Slate  for 

Lagoa  Weekly  Hecord,  Proprietors  of            ^| 
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^^H          land  Boll,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba.  Qovarnment  of                  ^^ 

^^^1           Lan^,  Jolm 

Manitoba  Historical   and    Soientilic 

^^H           I.aQlUix,  Dr.  N.  C. 

Society 

^^H           Larcier.  V.  F.  (Bni^SE'Is) 

Mark  Lane  Express,  ProprietorB  of 

^^B           Lamse,  Wilfred  (Canaik) 

MnrshttU  Jt  Sons.  Messrs.  Horace 

^^^1           LauBcestun  Eiainin«r.  FrnprictATS  tit 

Martin,  A.  I'atchetl 

^^^M           lja,viso-a.  a.  A.  (Mclbouroe) 

MarybuKmgh     Colonist,     ProprietoTF 

^^^1           I.iiwsnii,  Knbert^DD 

of 

^^^1           Le  Btaac.  Mi^s  Marie  (UauritiQ.'') 

Masters.  Charles  H.  (Canada) 

^^^1           Leeds  I'ublic  Vre-e  LibrnFy 

Matabelo  Times,  Proprietors  of 

^^^1           litEWurd  IfitaDits.  Government  of 

llathors,  E.  P. 

^^H           Lefroy,  A.  IT.  V.  (Canada) 

Mulhieaon  k  Co..  Messrs.  V.  C. 

^^^1           L'UomuiB,  Leovillc  (Mauritius) 

Manritiua  Chamber  of  Ci>mraerce 

^^^1           Le  Moinc.  Hir  James  M.  (Catiuda) 

Maiiritios,  Government  of 

^^H           Library  Commissioners.  Hatifai.  N'.S. 

Melbourne  Age.  Prcprietors  of 

^^^1           Library  Byodicate  (Cambridge) 

Mfilbonrne  Argna.  Proprietors  o( 

^^^1           Lidgey,  Ernest 

Molbonme  Chamber  uf  Commerce 

^^^1           I.igue  Coloniale  <le  la  Jc-aoe  (Paris) 

Melhonme  Diocesiin  Registry 

^^^B           Liverpool  Cleopraphicil  tiocicty 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  ot 

^^^H           Liverpool  Public  Libraries 

Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 

^^H          Li  vers  id  ^'^.    Prof.    A.    (Sow    South 

Melbourne  University 

^^H               W!i,lcs) 

Mercantile    Advertiser  (Transvaal), 

^^H           T.oniton  Chamber  of  Oommerce 

Proprietors  o( 

^^^1           Loiiecland.  llt'Dry  (Johannesburg) 

BICTCantiie  Guardian.  Proprietota  o( 

^^^M          Longman.''.  Green  A:  Co.,  Messrs, 

Methuen  .<(  Co,,  Messrs. 

^^^1           Lolt,  C,  S.  (CaitaiU) 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),   Pro* 

^^H           how.  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs,  Sampson 

prietora  of 

^^^1           Lunn.  Dr.  Henry  S, 

Military  Society  of  Ireland 

^^H          Ljl.ielton  Tunas  (New  Zealand).  Pro- 

Minuhin.  J.  G.  Cotton 

^^^1               piictoi'9  of 

Miner,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 

^^^B           ^IncdonaM,  Geoi'ge 

prietora  of 

^^H            MuDuiiaici,  Rev.  J.  M. 

Mining  and  Geographical  Institute 

^^^1           MeDiiugatJ.  Jobn  (Canada) 

Mining  Critic  (British  Colnmbia),  Pro- 

^^^1          HcGill     College      and      DniveisiFy 

prietors  of 

^^H             (Moatrcal) 

Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  ot 

^^^1          Machinery.  Proprietors  of 

MiniuR   Itecord  (British  Colambia), 

^^^B          ^lackay  /c  Co..  Messrs,  D.  J. 

Proprietors  of 

^^H         Hackay  Strmdajil  (Qaecnsland),  Pro- 

Mirror  (Trinidad).  Proprietors  of 

^^^1              priet«ra  of 

MofFal,  A.  G, 

^^H            Mai:kenzle,  C.  8.,  C.B. 

Monetary  Times  (Canaila),  Proprietors 

^^^1          M?  iietizie,  Capt.  Thomas  (Suvt  Bnins- 

of 

^^^B 

Money.  Proprietors  of 

^^^B          Macmillan  ii  Co.,  Messrs. 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 

^^H           MoMillan,  Messrs,  J.  &  A.  (^owBtunB- 

Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 

^^^1              wick) 

Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

^^H          Madras  Chamber  of  ConunercA 

of 

^^^B            Sfadiaa,  Oovernment  of 

Montreal  Witness.  Proprietors  of 

^^^1           Madra,s  Mail,  I'roprielors  of 

Montaermt  Herald.  Proprielora  of 

^^H           Jlogarn.  A,  J.  (Cnnoda) 

Moraog.  Oeorge  N.  (Toronto)          ^h 

^^^1           Maitlaiirl  Mercury  (Now. 'joul.h  Wales), 

Morgan.  H,  J.  (Canada)                    ^^^H 

^^^B               Proprietors  of 

Siorgan,  S.  Vaugban                         ^^^B 

^^H          Malt;t  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mount    Alexander   Mail    (Tictoiia),     1 

^^^1          Malta  Chrnnicle,  Proprietors  of 

Proprietors  of                                           1 

^^^V          MalUi.  Uovemmenti  of 

MuUins.  Dr.  Q.  L.  (New  South  Wales)      ■ 

^^H           Manohester  Preo  Public  Libraries 

Mysore.  Uealdont  in                                    1 

^^^1           Manchester  QeogTaphieal  Society 

Xndaitlac,  Marquis  de  (Paril^)                    1 

^^H           Maniloba,  Department  of  Agricnitare 

Kapiar  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New      1 

^^H          MaJutoba  Free  PreBS,  Proprietors  of 

Zealaod)                                                 ^ 
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Sasli.F.  %V.  {Maurili«») 

New  Zealnnd  Miiien  Department                      ^H 

Nitte^u    Giiardiiui    (ISahasuw).  Pro- 

New  Zeidiind  Mining  Jouriml,   Pro'        ^^^B 

prietors  of 

prietors  ot                                                ^^^^H 

Nmh),  Agenl-Qcnor*!  for 

New  Zcalanii,  Uegistrar- General  of           ^^^^| 

Mktnl  Department  of  Agriculture  an't 

New  Zealand  Trado  Ktview,  Proprie-       ^^^^H 

Mines 

tors  of                                                              ^H 

Natal,  (loncral  Maiio^-erbt  Railwn  jsof 

New  Zcatanil  Univernily                                     ^H 

NhUI,  GoTernmeut  of 

Nt^w  Z«aliiiid  Wlieelman,  Proprietor*              ^H 

Katal  Mercnry.  Proprietors  of 

H 

NalAl,  >'i>rt  Ua|)lain 

Niven  i:  Co.,  Messrs,  F.  W.  (Victoria)              ^H 

Natal  Wi(.iie«B,  ProprieUirsof 

Normao.  J.  11.                                                      ^H 

Kutioniil   Geojrapliic  Sodety,  Wasli- 

Not^Miba  k  Co.,  Mesirs.  (Kong;  Kong)               ^H 

ington,  U.S.A. 

North  llorneo  ilemld,  l'ri>piiulorB  of                ^H 

Siival  and   Military   ilKgazine,  Fki- 

Northern   'I'urritory   Times  (S.   Aas.              ^H 

prietots  of 

Iralia).  I'ropiietfirs  of                                      ^H 

Knvy  League 

Norlii  QuecD^IuJid  Herald,  Proprietors              ^H 

Kedvrlaudsclie       MHatfcliappij      ter 

H 

bevordering  van  Nijveriieid 

North  Qnecnsland  Begtster.  Propric-             ^^t 

Negri  Seinbilan.  British  Resident  at 

tors                                                             ^^^H 

Nflsun  Eveiiiu^  Mml  (New  Zealand), 

North-  West    Provinces    and    Oadli        ^^^H 

I'toprietf'rs  of 

(India),  Oovemmeut  of                         ^^^H 

KeuiiiaJin.  J.  0. 

North-Weal   Terrtlurica    of    Canada.              ^H 

Sew  Brunswick,  Government  of 

Government  of                                      ^^^H 

Hew    Brunswick,    Nsitural    History 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of                       ^^^^H 

Society  of 

Nova  Scotia  llistoricsl  Society                  ^^^^H 

Kewca^tle    Cliaobet    of    Commerce 

Nova  Seotian  Institute  of  Science             ^^^^| 

(New  Soulh  Wales) 

Niitt,  David                                                  ^^^^1 

Scwcitatle    Morning    Herald    (Xew 

Oamaru   Mail  (New    ZuBlsod),   Pro-       ^^^^H 

Soutli  Wnles).  Proprietors  of 

ptietors  of                                                        ^H 

KewfoDiidland,  Govtiiiiiient  of 

Obach,  Dr.  E.  F'.  A.                                             ^M 

Nownes.  Ld.,  Mensts.  Oootge 

O'Halloran,  J.  t^..  C.M.G.                                     H 

Newnharo  id  Co.,  MeEsra.  L.  E. 

Olipliant,  Anderson  *e  Ferrier,  Messrs.        ^^^H 

New  Souili  Wales,  Agent-Geueral  for 

Ofltorio  tSureau  of  Industries                     ^^^^M 

HewSoath  Wiiles  Aiiiiiteut  Sivimming 

Ontiirto  BuieaQ  of  Mines                            ^^^^H 

A«ociat;on 

Ontaiio  Department  of  Agrioul'tire          ^^^^H 

Xl'w  South    Wales,   Dcpoitmeot   ot 

Ontario,  Government  of                              ^^^^H 

^m      Uines  i\Mi  Aorinul litre 

Ontario  Government  Agency                      ^^^^H 

^^^■^«W  South  Wules,  Government  of 
^^^Fllew  SoDth  Willow  Institute  of  Banliers 

OnUin^^,  Minister  of  Gdncation                  ^^^^| 

Oriental  ttniverElty  Institute                      ^^^^| 

^V        N'ew  Soutli  Wales  Public  Library 

Orphans  Printing  Press                                      ^H 

H         New  Soutli  Wales  ItailwHy  Commis. 

Otago   Daily   Times  (New  Zealncd),        ^^^H 

^M            sioners 

Proprietors  of                                           ^^^^H 

H         New  South  Wales,  Hoyal  Sodetjr  of 

Otago  IJniroraity  (New  JCealand)             ^^^^| 

^1         New    Boutb    Wales   SLcep -breeders' 

Ohago  Witness,  Propfie'ors  of                    ^^^^H 

^M            Aasooiiition 

Otitawii,  Dnily  Cilizen,  Proprielorp  of                  ^^M 

^M        New  Zealand,  Agent- Qencritl  for 

Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Soviciy               ^| 

^M         Kew   iCealtuid.  Department   of   Agri- 

Oiitridge  i'rinting  Co,  (Qiieeosland)                  ^H 

H           culture 

Paliang,  British  Resident                             ^^^H 

H         New  Zeainntl  Depjittaent  of  Labonr 

Palgrave,  Hit  Reginald  F.  D.,  K.C.B.         ^^^1 

^B         New  Zealand  Farmer.  Proprietors  of 

PorLi'idgc  k  Co..  Messrs.  S.  W.                   ^^^H 

H         New     Zealand     General     Assembly 

Patent  OtHce,  Co  nipt  roller- General            ^^^^H 

H           Librury 

Palon,  Mbesis.  J.  k  S.                                  ^^^^H 

^^        New  Zealand,  Government  of 

Pearson,  Ld.,  Messrs.  C.  Arthur                 ^^^^B 

^1        N*w  ;^ealaud  OrHphio.,  Proprietors  oE 

Peninsular  k  Oriental  Steam  Navij^'a.               ^^M 

^M        Kcw  Zeuluud  Ueiald.  Proprieiora  oC 

tion  Co.                                                       ^^^^B 

^M        New  Zealand  Institute 

Peiak,  British  Resident                                ^^^^H 

^1        N«w  Zealand  .lournal  of  Insoranee, 

I'erak  Museum                                              ^^^^H 

H           Uinuig.aiulKinaDce,  Froprietoisof 

Ferlims,  H.  A.                                               ^^^^H 
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^^1           retklns,  D.  I.  CBrltUli  Gol'ina) 

Reeve*,  Hon.  W.  Pomber                      V 

^^H              Perry,  J,  H^i;  (Canadu) 

Beid,  Ariiot  (Singapore)                          1 

^^H            Perth   Cliamber  of    Minrs,   We'tOTD 

Reid.  Dr.  Irvine  K,  (Rilliah  Ouiann)      ■ 

^^H               Australia 

Kcligious  'I'raot  Sooii-ty                            H 

^^^1            fhiladetgiliin     Commercial    Uitscum 

Kcview  of  Gevlewa   for  Australasia,    1 

^H           (r.s.A.) 

Proprietors  of                                         1 

^^H            Pliilip  Hi  Sod,  Messra.  Geurgv 

Keview  of  llevicwB,  Proprietor  of            m 

^^H            rinatig  Gazotto,  ProprUtors  of 

Ithode^'a  Herald,  Proprietors  of              H 

^^^1           Ficneer  Press 

EhodoBJa,  Pro]>rietor8  of                  ^^^H 

^^H           Planters  £  Commeicial  Qazelle  (Miiu.- 

Richards,  Grant                               ^^^H 

^^^1                 ritms),  FrojjiieI.(ir9  of 

BicbardK,  T.  n.  Untton                  ^^^1 

^^^H           Plnnters'     ABBociution     of      Ceylon 

Kinfret,  Iteonl  (Cu.uo'ta) 

^^H               (kamly) 

HobL-rt=,  H,  L.  (Briiieh  Columbia) 

^^H           Plymouth  Free  Public  l.ibrarj- 

Roberts.  Rev.  J.  Seed  (Jamaica) 

^^H           Piuir;  'i,Pnwiil  (UaiioUa) 

itiihertsOD,  Me"»is,  J.  A   Cu.  (Edin- 

^^^B          Fulynesiao  Sui^'ety  (New  Zeulnnd) 

burgh) 

^^H           Port  ICIizitbeth  Cbsumber  iif  Commerce 

Jlobins,  Snetl  &  Core,  Measrs. 

^^H           Pnrt  of  }ipa,!ti  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Rusnaj,  Edonftrd  F.  de  (Maoritlns) 

^^H           Fotcbefstroom  Budget,  Proprietors  of 

Rosflland  Miner  (BtitisU  Columbia), 

^H            Frajikcnl,  F.  D. 

Proprietors  of 

^^H            Preston,  T. 

Rosburghu  Press,  Tlie 

^^H           Pretoria  Pi'egE(Iraiisi'iuiJ),  Proprietors 

Royal  Aiiatic  Hociely 

^^B 

Royal  Asiutic  Society  (Ceylon  BraDoh) 

^^^1            PciDCG  Edward  iBlnnd.  Governiiiei^t  of 

Royal      Asiatic      SOi^ety      (^  traits 

^^^1           Produce  World,  Proprietors  of 

BraDch) 

^^H           Province     Publishing     Co.     (British 

Royal  Kngineets'  Inatitnte,  Chatham 

^^^B               Columbin) 

Royal  Ooographical  Society 

^^H           Province, TbcCGrilish  Columbia),  Pro- 

Royal   Geographical  Sociely  of   Aub- 

^^^1               prietorE  of 

Iralasia  (South  Austrnliim  Bmnoli) 

^^H           Publio  Opinion  (Malta),  Froi>rietorsol 

Royal   Geographical  Sooicly  of  Aoa- 

^^^1           Putnam's  Sons,  Messrs.  G.  P. 

tridssia  (Victoria  Tl ranch) 

^^H           Putney  Free  Public  Librnry 

Royal  Institution 

^^^B           Quebec,  Geographical  Society  of 

Royal  Mail  Stenm  Faclict  Co. 

^^^B           Quebec,  Qovemment  of 

Royal  Niger  Co. 

^^H           Queen's  College  and  University,  Einga- 

Royal  Scottish  Goographiool  Society 

^^H             too,  Cauada 

Royal  Kooieties  Club 

^^^1           Queeiisland.  Agent-General  (or 

Royal  Society  of  Literftturc 

^^^H           Queensland,   Depitrtnieut  of  Agricul- 

Royal  Stiitislioal  Society 

^^^B               tuic 

Royal  United  ;jervicelnstitutioa 

^^^B           QueenelandCeotogicalBucvey  Depart- 

Rasden,  G.  W. 

^^^H               ment 

Russell,  H.  C,  C,M.G.  (N,8.  Wales) 

^^^1           Queenst.ind,     Qovernment     Ueteoro- 

Russell,  Macnamara 

^^^1               logiat 

St.  HartUolomevr'a  Hoapital  JonrnftI, 

^^^m           Queensland,  Govemnient  of 

Editor  of 

^^H           Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,   Proprie- 

^^^H                pnetors  of 

tors  of 

^^H           Qoeensland,  Itegislrar-Qenerul  of 

St.  George.  Hanover  Square,  PoUlc 

^^H           Queensland    Kegistrar    of     Fiicndly 

Libraries 

^^H               Societies 

8t.    George's    Chronicle    (Grcnrida), 

^^H          QuoenGland,  Royal  Society  of 

Proprietors  of 

^^^1           Queeublander,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

^^^1           Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

^^H               Proprietors  of 

St.  Vincent,  Admiuidtjator  of 

^^H           Baihviiy  Wortil.  Proprietors  i:>f 

Ssjnuel,  Sir  Saul.  Burt..  K.,G.M.G.,C.B. 

^^H           Bannie.  D,  N'.  (Antigua) 

Snuds  ii  Macdongall,  Messrs. 

^H           Bea,  J.  T.  (:^1.  Lncla} 

Sarnwalt.  Government  of 

^^H          B«dpath,  Mrs.  Petec 
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Solimult,  EmD  (Lcipiig) 

Suutli  Auslniliaii  Bohool  of  Ulaes                  ^H 

Scotc,  t'rodcnek  G.  (Cwiudh) 

Southern  Crois  (Capo  Colony),  Rro-            ^H 

Scott,  T^.,  McHsri.  Wiili«r 

prtirlois  ot                                                      ^H 

Seelejr  k  Co.,  McBBrn. 

KuuthlHti'IT!mitfCXen'Ze&)3od},Pro-            ^M 

SBlnngoT,  British  Ilciiclcnt  at 

prieton  ol                                                     ^H 

Scjitty  (St.  Tincniil),  Hroprtnlon  of 

Standard  and  DlRicnrt.'  Nnwi  ^Trani-           ^H 

Seyctiellee,  Oorfnimeiil  of 

v.tnl),  Proprlelors  of                             ^^^^t 

Shoreditch     Public    Libraries     tuid 

Btunford.  Edimrd                                     ^^^^| 

Maseums 
Short,  Clmrlex 

Rtnr  (Tnutm-AOl),  Propricton  et  ^^^H 
KUirlio,  Hichati)  0.  (Oazmdu)                ^^^H 

Sierra  Leone,  Goveniment  ot 

Stewairl,  G.  (Tnwnnnla)  ^^^^| 
Stcirnrt,  SIcLood  (Cuiadn)                     ^^^H 

Bicmi  Leone  TimeB,  Proprlctom  of 

SieiTA  LeoDo  Wi'i'kly  Kuwu,  Proptie- 

Sihnwim.  Iter.  Seelawiuiula  (Ceylon)          ^H 

toraof 

8lirliu^  jiml  Glaa^w  Public  Libmry             ^H 

^mpldti,  MitrahiiU.  HamlttOB.  Kent  & 

Btocb.  KUiot                                              ^M 

Cfl.,  Mcavra, 

StrnltR  SRitlomiitits.  UovoiTitiieiil  Ot         ^^^^| 

Sinokler,  K.  J.  (liiLrbiuIos) 

i^liaitB  Ttutex.  Pioprictom of                   ^^^^| 

SiegapQte     anil     .Slrnlta     DirectotT', 

Street  Bros.,  Mcucri.                                      ^^^^H 

ftopriElors  (it 

Street  &  Co.,  MoMTX.  It.                            ^^^H 

Kingapoi'e  Chamber  of  Oommenw 

bugsr  Journal    and   TropicjJ    Cultf-          ^H 

Sincspote  Ftee  Vtefs.  Proprictmr^  of 

vator  (Quecniitiind),  Propilolora  of     ^^^^t 

Sldncer,  W.  B. 

Sunshina   Publiibing  Co.    (Phlbtdd-   ^^^H 

Slam,  Jonah  (Cape  Colony) 

phia,  C..S.A.)                                     ^^^1 

Smily,  Frederick  (Cnnadn) 

SuTTeyor,  Propriuton  ot                       ^^^^| 

1                 )mlth.  Dr.  A.  Dona^tdsori 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Coiutncroc             ^^^^| 

Smith,  J,  C 

Sydney  Dsiiy  Tclcgnpb,  Propri«tc»        ^H 

Hmilli.  Elder  *  Oo..  Meagre. 

H 

fimitlisonian    lodtitutiou    (Wadi log- 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of                           ^H 

ton.  r,S  A  ) 

Sydrey  Muruing  Hutuld,  Proprietors          ^H 

Sooiotft    i'EBplorniiono   Coninienrinle 

H 

la  Africi  (Milnii) 

tiydncy  Slock  &ud  Slation  Journal.         ^H 

Koc  .lit  Bolge  lie  Ubriiirie  (Bruxdlts) 

I'roprLtiluts  of                                               ^H 

Sooi(it£  d'Eludes  Coloniates  (Bmx- 

Sydney  Tmdo  Review,  Propriotof*  of           ^H 

dle&) 

l^ydnoy  UnivenSty                                           ^H 

Society     for     Proiuotiog     Christian 

8yinoti>,  (i.  J..  K.it.8.                                            H 

Knowledge 

Tublo  Tulk  (Hdbuumo),  PrcnrietoTS        ,^1 

Sooiwy  o(  Arts 

^^H 

Society  of  Conipnratiio  Leeisliition 
Sotnereel  Budj^vt  {Cape  ColonjO,  Pw- 

Taiiihynh,  Ixuu'.  (Cuylctii)                        ^^^^| 

TaamiuLia,  Agent- General  tor                 ^^^^B 

prietors  of 

'fnanftnin.  General  M.inngcr  of  Rail-         ^H 

KoEiDensohein  k  Co.,  Messre,  S^vaa 

wnyH                                                       ^H 

^^H     !fOtb«nin  &  Co..  Metsrs.  H. 

'numaoia,  Uovurmnont  of                           ^H 

^^^P     South  Aftiun,  Proprietors  of 

Tanmaniu,  Government  Stitiitlcian        ^^^H 

^^^^     South  Afrlcnn  AsBociati'-n 

TiisTimnin,  Registrar- OeocraJ                   ^^^H 

^M           South  Afrk'iiii  Aesoclatiou  for  the  Ad- 

Tusmnuia,  Itoyal  Society                         ^^^^| 

^M               mlnistralioB    and    Settlement    of 

Ta-imanian  Iluit.  Proprietors  of              ^^^H 

■                        BltDl^ 

Tate  Fublii:  Ljbiari,',  t^irealliam             ^^^^| 

^^^      South  Airicaii  M«tliual  Jooruol.  Pro- 

Tiiylov  k  Kranoie,  Meairi.                        ^^^^H 

^^^B            pTi«tOTS  oF 

'i'codem  and  Contnicte,  Proprietors  of         ^H 

^^^f    South  African  Hevlew,  Froprietocs  of 

Thaoker  ti  Co.,  Mecsra.  W.                               ^H 

^^^     South  AuilTSlia,  Government  of 

Tbvorot,  C.  (Canadit)                                       ^M 

H            South   AuBtnilia   ltaitwii;^i,  Cotnmls- 

Timaru  Herald,  Proprietoni  of                         ^H 

H               riutitn  of 

Timber  Tmdc«  Journal.   Proprieton           ^H 

H           (<onth  AiwltHlU,  Hoj-fil  .Society  of 

,H 

H           South    AuJitraliiin    Advertiser,     Pro- 

Times  (Bartiados),  I'roprietors  of  ^^^H 
Times  of  Afrina,  Propnetors  of               ^^^H 

^M             prietots  of 

^^^     South  Australian  Eegiater,  I'coprletora 

lluiea  of  Natal,  Proprietors  ot                ^^^H 

^^ft        Of 

Tobago,  OoDuniEsIonM  of                      ^^^^| 
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^^H            Toronto   Aetronomical  and  FhysicaJ 

Voice  (St,  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

^^H                Souiety 

Waghorn,  J.  R.  (WiuniiWg) 

^^H            Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Wuiloh  &  Sons.  Uessre,  J.  (Tasmania) 

^^^H            Toronto  Fablic  Libmry  (Connda) 

Walker,  U.  de  K. 

^^^1            I'oronlo  University  (Canada) 

Walker,  James 

^^H            Torrrs  Strait  Pilot,  Proprielura  of 

War  oaice 

^^H            Towiiaheud.     Taylor      &      Soaaball, 

Ward.  Lock  &  Co.,  MesHn. 

^^^1                MeRsi's,  (Cfljic  Town) 

Wecdon,  T,  (Queensland) 

^^H            Toj^bee.  Captain  Ileorr 

Weekley.  G.  M. 

^^^B            Transport,  Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Coliambiun  (Britisli  Colum- 

^^^1           Transvaal  Advortiacr.  i'roprietora  of 

Ijia),  Proprietors  of 

^^^1            Transvaal.  The,  Tropnetors  of 

Wt'olsly    Olficiiil    lutelligoBce,    Pro- 

^^^1           Tribune  Fublisbing  Co.  (MiinilubH) 

prietors  of 

^^^1            Trinidad,  Agricuttcral  Socletr 

Weekly   Recorder    (Barbados),  Pro- 

^^^1            Trinidad,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

priciors  of 

^^^1            Trinidad,  Oovemment  of 

Weekly  Biin  (New   Brunswick)  Pro- 

^^H            Trioidud.  Ttt^uQiver-General 

prieiors  of 

^^H            Trinidiul,  Kegi.qtrar -Genera I 

Weil,  Dr.  E.  8,  (Montreal) 

^^H            Trinidad  Rojiil  Boluniu  Gardens 

Weliinfiton     Ilnjhour    Board     (Sew 

^^H            Trinity   Cultt-gc  Magnxine   (Ceylon). 

'Ai'ala,nil) 

^^H               Edii^ir 

WereJiSon,  Messrs.  J.  B.  (Melboame) 

^^^1           Trimty  UoiveF.sitj  (Canada) 

West  AusM'idian,  Fropriutors  of 

^^H           Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Fro- 

Western  Australia,  ARent-Genetal  for 

^^^1               prietora  of 

Western   Auslraliu,    Deiiatlnient   of 

^^1            Turnball,  A.  H.  (New  Zealand) 

Mines 

^H            Tyrrell,  J.  W.  (Can»dit) 

AVestern  Australia,  Engineer-in- Cliiet 

^^H            Union  Coloniale  Frani;ai9e  (Paris) 

Westprn  Ausiralift,  Government  Geo- 

^^H           United  l^etvice  Gazette.  Proprietors  of 

logist 

^^H            United    tiervics   Institation   of  il,b. 

Western  Anstrali.i,  Government  of 

^^U               Wales 

Western  Australia,  RegiBtnir-GononiJ 

^^^B            United  Servioe  Institution  of  Victoria 

Western    Australia,   Under-Seerelary 

^^H            United  States,  Department  of  State 

for  Eailwiiyg 

^^H            Universilyof  Bialiop's  College,  Leu- 

Western    Mail    (Weatem  Auelralia), 

^^H                noxvil!?,  Quobcc 

Proprietors  of 

^^H            Unwiu,  T.  Fiiiher 

Western    World     (Manitoba),    Pro- 

^^H          Vocber  Si  Sons,  Messrs. 

prietors  of 

^^H            Vanconver  Board  of  Triide   (Britisli 

West  Inclin  Committee 

^^H               Columbia) 

West  Indian,  Proprietora  of 

^H            Van  Ree,  H.  B.  (British  Guiana) 

Whitaher,  W. 

^^^1            Vauglian.  J.Wyatt  (British  ColumbU) 

While  Hi  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  V. 

^^H           VicioriH,   Aotuary   for    Friendly  So- 

Wliitehead,  Uon.  T.  H.  (Hong  Kong) 

^^^V               cietics 

IVbitcside,  Rev.  J.  (Cspe  Colony) 

^^H           VictoriR,  Agent-Goneral  for 

Whitington.  Miss  L.  S.  (8.  AustiiiJtt) 

^^H           Victoria:  Coloniet  (Britisli  Columbia), 

Williams,  T.  D.  (Illinois,  U.S.A.) 

^^H                I'roprietorB  of 

Wilson.  Effingham 

^^H            Victoria,  Department  of  Agricnllure 

Windsor  Pnbfic  Library  (Ontario) 

^^H            Victoria,  Government  of 

Wi throw,  Dr,  W.  H.  (Canada) 

^^1            Victoria.  Government  tiftatiat 

Wurtele,  F.  C.  (Canada) 

^^^H            Victoria  Institute 

Wunburg-Schude.  J.  H.  F.  von  (Cap« 

^^^1            Victoria  Medical  Boitrtl 

Colony) 

^^H            Victoiiit.  I'liarniiicy  Dourd  of 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietora  of 

^^^1            Victoria  Public  Libinry.  MuHeum,  fic. 

YearBoiibot  Australia Pubiialiinjf  Co. 

^^H            Victoria    Public    J.iboiry    (Western 

Yonng,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 

^^H              Anstraliu) 

Young,  Miss  Eatherine  A.  (I'liiladcl- 

^^1            Victoria,  ]{oyjil  6ocJi-ty  of 

phia,  l'.8.A.) 

^^^1            Victfiria  Times   (British  ColuinUa), 

Zan'fJbar  Agricultura   Pepartmcnt 

^^^1                Proprietors  uS 

Znniibiir  Cinnctte,  I'roprietcTS  of 

^^H           Victoria  Univen^iiy  (Ccnadii) 

Zululand,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
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Voilf  of  Acgulaltlua 

Toiimcf 

FUDDhleU, 

Kiwipapen, 

Uftpi 

1,016 

1,7*7 

3i7 

2t),001 
11,120 

43 

£0 

Total 

1,SG3 

2,104 

a7.*2i 

43 

SO 

Tilt  Council  aie  indebted  to  tlie  Peninanlar  and  Oriental  ftteaui  >Iftvig«tion 
Company,  theCHstIf  Miiil  Packet  CoioiiKuy,  nnd  Uiu  Hojal  MailBteam  Packet 
Company  for  lljtir  afeiEtaoce  in  Ibe  distribution  of  tbe  "  Proceedings"  o(  ths 
Institute  in  various  parts  of  tbe  world. 

IThe  Chairman'  :  Tbe  next  Lustness  tihoulcl  b6  the  statement  of 
eor  Honorary  Treasurer,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Onimanney.  I  regret  lo 
say  tbOit  at  the  last  mometit  y-s  have  received  a  letter  from  him 
wliioh  tbe  Secretary  will  be  good  enough  to  read. 

Tbe  Secsetabx  read  Sir  Montaga  F,  OmmannGy's  letter  aa 
follows : — 

Dotrniog  Street,  S.W.:  rebiuai;  31,  ItlOil. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Halloran, — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  tbe  pressure  of 
hufliness,  andivvery  heavy  outgoing  West  India  mail,  make  itimpoB- 
eible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  tbie  afternoon. 

The  accounts  are  very  fully  dealt  with  iu  the  C'ouncirB  Beport, 
and,  as  usual,  I  could  add  little  except  s.  fuw  wortts  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  Fellows  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  tbe  Institute  and 
the  soundness  of  ils  financial  position. 

Believtt  me, 

Yoiirs  very  trulyj 

M.  F.  OmmannEvi 

Tbe  Craigmak  :  I  om  etiro  we  all  regret  that  our  IIonora^J' 
Treasurer  is  prtvcntcd  from  being  heie  to-day,  but  we  Isnow  that 
only  really  urgent  business  would  detain  him.  A  perusal  of  the 
Balance  Sheet  will  satisfy  you  that  lie  hnn  eaid  no  more  than  is 
tbo  fact  in  declaring  that  tlio  Accounts  show  fully  and  clearly  tbe 
position  of  tbe  Institute.  It  is  a  very  strong  position.  The  balance 
in  band  is  good.  The  aubscriptions  of  Fellows,  though  tbrir 
amount  is  not  equal  to  tbe  bigbest  received  in  any  year,  are  well 
maintained.  In  1897,  the  Jubilee  year,  we  had  a  targe  occcssion 
of  Fellows,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  keep  up  a  similar  increaae 
every  year :  but  we  have  not  done  badly.  We  have  paid  off  £l,ijB6 
in  excess  of  tbe  stipulated  amount  in  reduction  of  tbe  loan  of 
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jt'35,020  miMil  far  (icqiiirijig  tlio  frfoholil  of  tliift  liuildiug,  and  we 
hare  given  notice  tbata  further  eiun  of  £1,172  will  in  lilto  manner 
be  repaid  during  the  curi'ent  year.  The  report  reminds  you  that 
no  fewer  than  998  of  our  4.139  Fellows  havo  compounded  for  their 
annual  BUhecription,  and  this  is  a  remarkable  fact,  ns  uho^viug  a 
thorough  confidonce  in  the  atability  of  the  Institute.  The  payments 
under  thia  head  havo  been  helpful  in  clearing  off  debt,  and  they 
have  not  boon  expended  as  annual  revenue  except  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  tlio  greater  part  ha^-ing  gone,  as  I  have  said,  towards 
reduction  of  llie  debt.  As  ia  shown  in  the  statement  of  onv  Assets 
and  Liftbihties,  the  coat  of  tlia  freehold  of  this  very  fine  property 
was  i'30,520,  in  addition  to  i°20,070  oxpended  on  the  building  itself, 
and  of  this  there  ie  now  owing  only  £'17.200,  so  that  we  stand  ih 
an  admirable  position.  The  Annual  Dinner  last  year  nearly  paid 
ita  expenses,  and  though  the  ConveraaKione  did  not  bring  in  so 
much  as  it  cost,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
social  institution,  popular  with  the  Fellows,  and  one  which  attracts 
new  members  to  the  Institute. 

With  your  perniis.iion,  I  will  now  turn  to  some  of  the  jaote 
salient  features  of  the  report,  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  pre- 
sided at  our  last  Annual  Dinner,  haa  consented  to  become  an 
Honorary  Life  Fellow,  which  ia  a  great  gratification  to  us  here 
and,  I  am  sure,  also  to  our  members  in  the  Colonies  at  large, 
where  His  Boyal  nigbnesa  ia  extremely  popidar.  Wo  only  wish 
that  His  Royal  Highness  could  he  induced  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Colonies,  because  I  am  confident  there  is  hardly  any  member  of 
the  Boyai  Family  who  would  be  more  heartily  received.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  our  next  Annual  Dinner  on  April 
19.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  consented  to  preside,  and  having  regard 
to  his  recent  experience  iji  Canada,  and  his  great  interest  in 
Colonial  afi'airs  generally,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  be  an 
admirable  President.  As  to  the  Papers  rcH.d  last  year,  I  feel  COBft- 
pelled  to  say  "Place  ana:  dames,"  a^nd  to  remind  you  that  a  prindpal 
event  of  the  uessiun  was  the  Paper  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  MisB  Flora  Bhaw,  which  is  fi'esh  in  your  recollection ;  she 
gave  us  one  of  those  chanuing  and  yet  solid  discourses  which  nobody 
else  can  pretend  exactly  to  rival.  The  other  Papei'S  were  quite  np 
to  the  geneml  standard,  and  that  has  always  been  a  very  high  one. 
The  library  ia  in  a  nourishing  condition.  Two  of  our  Councillors 
are,  very  properly,  specially  thanked  in  the  Report  for  their  hand- 
some  contributions :  Mr.  Allan  Campbell  for  a  complete  copy  of 
that  magnificent  work,  Gould's   "Diids  of  Australia,"  and  Mr, 
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Washington   Evok,   who,  lij-  no  means  fi^r  tlio  first  lime,  has 

been  n,  very  generous  donor.     We  have  now  .id.IGo  volnmos  and 

pauipMeta  ill  tlic  Librnrj',  which  have  bt'cn  valueil  as  being  worth 

eotuo  iti,800,  01-  ODly  at  tho  rate  of  about  8s.  Oc7.  a  volume.    Coii- 

Sidering  that  sonic  of  tho  works  aro  almost  uiiiijuo,  and  many  arc 

^itBciilt  to  obtain,  i  think  you  \viil  agrete  that  this  is  a  very  mmleat 

estimate.     The  Institntf^  has  been  connected  with  tho  Telephone 

Bystem  in  the  Mctrujiolitan  urea  ;  this  is  an  experiment  which  tlifi 

CaoDcil  thought  fit  to  make  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fellows. 

The  cost  if)  small,  and  the  arnmgeinent  has  been  inado  for  only  one 

year  in  the  first  instance;  its  continuanco  will  depend  on  ibo  CKteitt 

to  which  it  is  availed  of.     Our  old  friend,  the  double  Income  Tax, 

like  the  poor,  is  always  with  us,  and  makes  \\s  rather  poorer  than 

we  shoidd  like  to  be.    Freah  representations  have  been  made  to  tJie 

'Obaooellor  of  the  Excbei|uer  on  the  subject,  but  it  ba^  proved  a 

very  ihflicult  task  to  persumio  him  of  the  strength  of  the  Colonial 

case.     What  we  want  ia  to  lindsomo  new  and  convincing  argamcnta 

that  we  aan  bring  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  induce  them  to 

modify  the  position  they  have  taken  up.    The  reprei^entations  made 

to  us  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows  continue  to  be  frequent,  the  griev- 

Bnce  evidently  being  felt  to  be  a  serious  one  by  many  persona  who 

reside  in  this  country  and  draw  money  from  the  Colonies.    Mr. 

Dntton  last  year,  as  yon  must  remember,  gave  u.?  a  very  lucid  expo- 

aition  of  the  situation.    It  is,  as  I  understand,  considered  by  the 

Oovertiment  that  every  person  who  likes  to  reside  in  this  country 

may  reasonably  bo  expected  to  pay  income-tax  wherever  ho  may 

get  his  incoma  from,  in  return  for  the  amenities  of  life,  and  the 

safety  and  protection  ho  receives ;  and  as  the  Government  furtlior 

Bay  that  until  there  is  some  more  definite  financial  arrangement 

between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  they  do  not  feel  able 

to  depart  from  this  attitude,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  may  bo  led 

to  explain  more  tuUy  what  those  financial  arrangements  mifjhfc  be 

which  would  meet  their  views.    The  Council  do  not  mean  to  lose 

Bight  of  the  matter,  and  will  be  glad  iE  any  of  the  Fellows  can 

supply  freah  ammunition    to   fire   off  at   the    Government.     The 

Report  next  notices  the  abrogiition  of  the  treaties  which  debarred 

the  establishment  of  preferential   taritf  relations  between  Groat 

Britain  and  her  Colonies,   and  notices  with  pleasure  that  the 

Canadian  Government  has  conceded  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  off  the 

doty  on  certain  articles  imjiorted  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Of 

ootuset  this  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  originated  primarily  from 

t}u)  (ei^lilig  tliat  she  owed  to  the  Mother  Country  a  considerably 
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debt  for  protection  and  for  the  assista-uee  which  the  capital  ot  tli6 
Jlother  Country  has  pven  hor  in  the  development  of  lier  resources. 
It  was  also  based  on  the  belief  that  an  increase  of  imports  from 
Great  Britain  would  he  balanced  by  a  larger  iutroduction  of 
Canadian  products  into  the  home  markets.  I  regret  to  seo  quoted 
in  to-day'a  Stamlard  a  statement  from  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  preference  given  to  England  in  Canada  has  led  to  a 
loss  of  10  per  cont.  of  her  Customs  receipts,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Customs  receipts  from  the  United  States  have  increased  20  per 
cent,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  oE  these  figures,  but  they  show,  perhaps, 
that  even  this  extremely  well-intentioned  attempt  to  give  preference 
to  British  manufactures  is  liable  to  be  in  some  measure  impeded  by 
the  gi'oater  convenience,  or  popularity,  or  suitability  of  importations 
from  other  countries.  We  can  only  say  that  while  this  great 
question  has  been  very  creditably  attacked  by  Canada,  it  has  hardly 
as  yet  been  brought  to  full  development. 

Aa  regards  the  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  I  may  remind  yoa  that  since  the  paragraph  in  the  Report 
was  written,  a  recent  Conference  of  Pi'emiers  has  defined  several  of 
the  more  important  points  which  require  solution,  such  as  the  situ- 
ationof  the  capital,  which  I  suppose  most  of  us  will  agree  will  be  very 
wisely  placed  somewhere  near  Atbury.  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Colonies 
of  New  Soutli  Wales  and  Victoria,  when  the  federal  territory,  though 
situated  in  what  ia  now  part  of  New  South  Wales,  is  to  be  created 
into  a  separate  District,  like  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Ihe  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  loo  sanguine  of  the  im- 
mediate completion  of  the  scheme.  The  coal  of  the  Federal 
Institutions  will  he  large,  and  the  Colonies,  though  n.gain  prosperous, 
have  not  yet  completely  recovered  their  financial  vigour.  Some 
Australians,  again,  1  niiderstand,  think  tho  proposed  constitution 
too  democratic.  However,  we  wish  the  Colonies  a  prosperous  and 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  delays  and  inconveniences  that  have 
attended  the  negotiations,  although,  aa  I  have  said,  we  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  all  the  very  dillicult  questions  that  present  them* 
solves  cannot  be  settled  at  once. 

The  Caiie  Colony,  wo  are  glad  to  record,  has  voted  a  sum  of 
if  30,000  ft  year  as  a  contribution  to  the  Naval  defence  of  the  Empire, 
and  Natal  has  offered  to  provide  12,000  tons  of  steam  coal  annually 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  Those  are  gooil  measures  of  co-operation 
in  Imperial  defence  which  we  value  especially  as  an  example  to  other 
Colonies.  We  know  that  Canada  lias  already  done  a  great  amount 
of  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  consolidating  the  Empire  by  improvecl 
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nwBlu  of  caminumeatioD,  and  IbAt  tlic  Aiii<traliaDs  are  doing  as 
madi  in  the  way  of  local  de/encea  and  coaliiig-staliona  as  ihey 
honestly  think  th«y  can  do  aI  this  moment.  We  do  not  think, 
IheieFore,  Uioy  should  be  pressed  to  give  any  considerable  direct 
contributions  towards  tho  coet  of  the  Imperial  farcer,  unltl  Ihoy 
really  feel  themselves  in  t,  position  to  do  eo. 

The  employment  of  Colonial  seamen  in  tho  Royal  Naval 
Be:serTQ  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress.  The  Colonies  which 
are  especially  able  to  contribute  a  really  material  addition  to 
the  Reserve  are  Canada  ninl  Xpwfotiiidlaiid,  because  they  have 
a  great  nnmber  of  really  first-rate  boatmen  and  seamen  who  are 
frozen  out  in  the  winter  months,  and  have,  therefore,  time  to  go 
into  trfuning.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  Australia,  where 
vork  is  not  inte^miplod  in  the  winteri  any  targe  number  of  men 
will  be  able  to  leave  their  liomes  and  go  into  training,  which  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  time;  but  we  ha%'e  heard  that  some  Colonies, 
more  particularly  Honth  Australia,  are  likely  to  contubuid  a  good 
many  men  to  the  reserve  of  seamen,  and  they  have  in  AustraUa 
Bbtps  of  war  in  which  they  can  train  them ;  so  wo  may  trust 
that  this  Colonial  addition  to  our  Kavy  is  progressing. 

The  Imperial  Penny  Poat  is  a  great  fact  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
and  must  obviously  tend  lately  to  promote  personal  and  com- 
mercial relatioiia  within  the  Empire.  Tho  Council  has  thanked 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  tbe  Da]»  of  Korfolk,  and  Itlr.  Mnlocfa,  for  the 
offieJal  action  they  have  takmi,  and  they  also  acknowledge  in 
the  Report  the  Eervices  of  Mr.  Henniker  lieaton,  one  of  our  F^ows, 
who  has  been  a  most  persistent  advocate  in  this  movement.  From 
what  I  hear,  the  Australian  governments  are  well  disposed  to  give 
this  matter  favourable  consideration,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  expedient 
that  they  should  be  pressed  much  moreat  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  at  any  rate  some  leading  men  in  Australia  do  not  see  why  the 
,  Colonies  should  not  recuve  a  letter  carried  lo  them  for  a  penny,  even 
^tboDgh  they  do  not  choose  to  send  one  back  for  less  than  twupence. 
With  regard  to  telegraphic  communication  throughout  the 
Etupirei,  the  ijuestion  has  not  made  any  particular  progress 
daring  the  last  few  months.  You  may  have  noticed  in  to-day's 
lime*  another  strong  article  recommending  the  constiuotion  of 
a  state-owned  Pacific  cable.  This  is  by  no  moans  a  simple  question, 
and  all  sides  of  it  have  perhaps  not  yet  been  fully  placed  before  th« 
public.  I  dare  say  you  aru  aware  that  there  is  another  project  for 
an  all-British  cable  going  firom  Great  Britain  vid  Gibraltar,  Sierra 
LeotWf  AsccoGion,  and  St.  Helena  to  Cape  Tovrn,  and  thence  across 
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to  Australia,  which  would  not  touch  on  foreign  soil  at  all.  In  any 
case  thero  is  a  proepDct  of  another  cable  being  laid  almost,  itn- 
mediatelj'  to  connect  Great  Britain  with  the  Cape,  and  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies  are  lllitly  to  favour  thai.  line  of 
communication  as  another  fitring  to  the  how  rather  than  a.  Pacific 
cable.  It  appears,  however,  that  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and  New  Zealand  are  at  present  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Pacific  cable.  01  course,  the  fact  oE  a  cable  being  "  all  British,"  is 
not  really  any  insurance  or  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
cable,  because  foreign  nations  would  know  every  mile  of  its  route, 
and  the  Pacific  is  not  everywhere  two  milea  deep.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  comparatively  easy  in  some  ways  for  a  Paeifio  cable  to  be 
cut,  owing  to  the  absence  of  British  men-of-war  and  lines  of  com- 
mercial steamships  along  much  of  its  course.  However,  it  seems 
litely  tbat  we  nhail  get  additional  cable  communication  with  the 
Antipodes,  both  vid  the  Pacific  and  otbenrise,  before  any  great 
length  of  time  has  elapsed. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  very  Bad  condition  of  the  West  Indies. 
'Violent  hurricanes  have  devastated  some  of  the  finest  islands, 
already  impoverished  by  the  failure  of  the  sugar  industry.  One 
of  otir  members  ot  council,  Sir  Nevilo  Lubbock,  is  at  thia  moment 
in  the  West  Indies  assisting  the  Government  in  considering  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  redress  this  unhappy  condition  of 
affairs.  Jlr.  Chamberlain  lias  persuaded  the  Government  to 
grant  a  liberal  contribution  in  aid  of  the  distress,  and  i£  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  industry  upon  a  Eoimd  tooting  by  well- 
considered  policy  and  judicious  expenditure  no  doubt  Parliament 
wiU  readily  co-operate.  The  abohtion  of  the  Continental  sugar 
bounties  does  not  malfo  any  great  progress,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  not  absolntely  certain  that  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  given 
by  European  Govorrmaents  to  encourago  the  production  of  beet- root 
sugar  would  effect  the  thorough  resuscitation  of  the  cane  industry,  as 
it  is  suggested  that  a  good  many  of  our  Colonics,  as  well  as  other 
places,  would,  in  that  event,  be  prepared  to  push  their  beet-root  sugar 
into  active  competition  with  cane.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
cane-growei's  will  not  be  absolutely  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the  boun- 
ties, altbougli  their  position  dnubtless  will  be  very  much  benefited. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Colonics  has,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Hocicty,  aiipointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  ijito  the 
causes  of  and  device  remedies  for  diseases  in  tropical  coniitries. 
This  matter  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress.  The  Seamen's 
Hospital  Society,  which  does  a  great  deal  of  good  about  the  Docks, 
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'  Is  mftking  a  stiong  effort  to  extend  it^  eatalilishments,  and  to  found 
a  school  for  tbo  training  of  mcilicnl  men  for  the  t.reittment  of  tt'opi* 
eol  diseases.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be 
a  dinner  promoted  by  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  on  May  10,  at 
vbicb  Mr.  Chamberlaui  has  consented  to  preside,  supported  hy  a 
strong  body  of  stewards.  At  present,  medical  men  accepting 
Government  or  other  employment  in  tropical  coimtries  must 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  scene  of  their  labour  with  no  experience  erf 
the  special  diseases  with  which  they  hftve  to  donl.    I  need  hunlly 

1  Qomniend  Oiis  enterprise  to  you  as  one  well  worthy  of  your  support. 
(The  plague  in  India  is  rather  worse,  if  anything,  since  the  report 
was  written.  Wc  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  however,  at 
any  rate  in  Great  Britain,  of  such  viaitationa  as  the  plagne  and 
leprosy  wliich  affected  our  forefathers,  returning.  Our  sdnilary 
arrangements,  I  hope,  prevent  that ;  but  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  siicli  diseases  being  brought  into  Europe,  imd  wo  can 
see  that  great  watchruhicgs  is  being  everywhere  exercised. 
The  Indian  population  doea  not  respond  cordially  to  those 
police  and  disciplinary  rogiilntions  necessary  to  heep  down  the  plague, 
but  thi!  Government  appears  to  he  grappling  with  the  evil  most 
energetically,  and  is  very  hopeful. 

The  British  American  commission  has  been  adjotiruoil  until  the 
Bummer.  The  unhappy  accident  that  has  befallen  Lord  Herschell  baa 
been  a  great  blow  to  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  not  least  because 
be  has  a  great  faculty  of  suggesting  solutions  of  such  difllculties  oh 
mast  inevitahly  arise  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ob 
queJitions  of  principle  us  woU  as  in  minor  matters.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  very  strong  claims  and  contentions  which  the 
United  States  Government  liave  not  yet  agreed  to,  with  regard  both 
to  territorial  boimdaries  and  customs  duties,  but  I  understand  that 
good  hopes  are  entertained  that  after  tbe  adjournment,  whicb  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  both  sides  to  seriously  consider  the  situation, 

^better  progress  may  be  expected.  At  present  we  must  consider  tbe 
prospect  of  a  general  settlement  to  be  in  abeyance. 

In  conclusion,  before  sitting  down  I  sljould  like  to  express  the 
feeling  of  the  Council  that  they,  no  less  than  the  Fellows  geiiurally, 
arc  gKjatly  indebted  to  tbe  oflicers  of  the  Institute  (or  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  their  duties  are  performed.  Our  active  Secretary, 
Mr.  O'Halloran,  is  really  our  mainstay;  he  is  very  energetic  in 
accnrrng  new  Felloivs,  as  well  as  in  giving  information  to  old  ones. 
The  Institute,  in  fact,  in  all  its  branches,  is  admirably  conducted. 
Mr.  Boost',  our  Librarian^  is  vory  well  known  thiougbout  London  as 
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an  extremely  comjietent  lilirarinit,  and  he  U  always  ready  to  help  Ui6 
Fellows  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  our  valuable  library, 
I  do  not  omit,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  our  Chief  Clerk,  and  the 
other  officers,  for  they  have  all  given  the  highest  eatisfaetioo.  I  now 
be^  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Eeport  and  Stalomont  of  Accoonte. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HooAN.  M.P,,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  H.  MoscBEiFF  Paul  :  There  are  three  points  which  I  desire 
to  emphasise  with  regard  to  this  Report.  The  first  is  as  raspecta 
the  double  Income  Tax,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  say  how 
deeply  we  must  all  deplore  the  death  of  Sir  George  Baden-Powell, 
who  so  ably  brought  this  matter  before  Parliament.  We  can  only 
hope  that  someone  witt  be  raised  up  to  talte  his  place.  Although, 
as  has  been  said,  federation  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  all  at  once, 
and  the  prospect  of  its  attainment  is  possibly  not  so  near  as  some 
of  us  might  suppose,  still  I  think  the  Coimcil  will  do  well  to  keep 
this  question  of  Uie  double  Income  Tax  prominently  in  view, 
because  when  the  Australiao  Colonies  are  federated,  it  may  he  that. 
in  order  to  revise  their  fisea)  arrangements,  the  tax  in  question  ma; 
havi?  to  be  extended  to  the  detriment  of  those  who,  in  past  years, 
have  home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Secondly,  in  regard 
to  the  Penny  Postage,  the  Chahman  did  not  specifically  mention  an 
existing  difficulty  in  these  Colonies  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They 
feel  that  so  long  as  the  coat  of  the  inland  postage  exceeds  one 
penny  their  over-sea  postage  could  not  properly  be  made  less ;  but  I 
see  that  in  New  Zealand  steps  are  being  talten  to  reduce  the  inland 
postage  to  one  penny,  and  I  hope  that  is  only  the  precursor  of  the 
Colony  establishing  an  over-aea  postage  at  the  same  rate.  Thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  Pacific  cable,  one  point  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  the  long  land  route  over  Northern  Australia, 
vbei'e  there  is  no  population  and  no  means  of  quicldy  detecting 
any  error  or  brealidown.  If  we  had  an  alternative  route  through 
Canada  this  difficulty  would  be  minimised.  To  those  not  practi* 
caliy  conversant  with  telegraphic  connuunication,  it  is  ditficiilt  to 
bring  home  the  inconvenience  and  loss  arising  through  delay  in  the 
trailBmiBBion  of  cablegrams.  Hence  the  ui'gent  need  for  improve- 
ment wherever  practicable.  The  question  used  to  be  asked,  "Ib 
life  worth  living"?"  and  tlio  answer  was  "That  depends  on  the 
liver."     The  answer  nowadays  is,  "  It  depends  on  the  telegraph." 

Dr.  Alfred  Hillier  :  As  comment  is  invited,  I  would  like  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  to  offer  to  the  Council  my  hearty  con- 
gratulation on  the  excellent  account  tlioy  have  been  able  to  give  ub 
of  the  position  of  the  Institute.    Turning  to  the  Eeport  1  sea  that 
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Hie  number  of  Fellows  is  continually  jiioreaamg,  though  the  in- 
crease Iftst  year  was  not  quite  at  tho  samo  rato  as  in  previous  years, 
but  we  must  hope  that  tbia  slight  falUng-otf  will  be  made  up  during 
the  coming  year,  In  my  opinion  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute, 
when  they  are  moving  about  the  world,  might  very  well  hear  the 
Institute  in  mind,  and  do  their  best  to  ijidace  their  friends  to  join 
it.  The  Institute  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  political,  one  miglit 
»lmost  say  imperial,  maohinGiy,  which  has  aoconiplished  and  is 
accomplishing  admirable  work,  and  which  may  be  destined  to 
accompUsb  even  greater  work  in  tho  future.  Some  valuable  addi- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  library.  I 
belicvo  that  within  these  walls  are  to  be  foimd  praotioally  what 
constitute  the  archives  of  the  Empire.  Having  bad  some  literary 
work  to  do,  and  having  had  to  resort  to  works  of  rotercnco,  I  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  exploit  this  library.  I  question  whether 
there  is  any  Institution  in  Loudon  in  which  such  a  complete  record 
is  kept  of  everything  that  relates  to  the  Empire,  or  in  which  the 
material  is  more  readily  to  be  found.  Reference  baa  been  made  to 
th«  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  tropical  diseases. 
Th«re  is  another  movement  of  the  sort  which  possibly  deser\'es 
some  notice — one  which  is  not  only  of  national  but  also  of  wide 
Colonial  interest — I  refer  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Consumption  and  other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis.  I  have 
been  a  great  many  years  in  South  Africa,  where  I  have  seen  many 
consumptives  from  Great  Britain,  The  question  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one  for  that  part  of  the  Empire,  and  they  have  under  considera- 
tion the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Association  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  branch  of  this  Association  has  already  been  formed 
in  Toronto,  and  the  work  is  one  which  I  trust  will  extend  through- 
out Her  Majesty's  dominions.  One  can  never  too  much  emphasise 
the  fact  that  consumption,  which  during  our  lives  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  bano  of  the  EngUsh  race,  is  now  recognised  as  a 
preventable  disease  ;  it  is  not,  as  was  originally  believed,  an  here- 
ditary disease,  but  a  disease  communicated  from  man  to  man  and 
bom  animals  to  man.  and  it  is  believed.  I  think  with  justice,  that 
by  educating  public  opinion  and  by  enlisting  public  and  private 
support,  the  extonni nation  of  this  disease  may  in  time  be  acconi- 
phshed.  In  this  country  there  are  70,000  deaths  annually  from 
this  cause  alone,  so  that  you  will  see  the  great  importance  of  the 
work.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  School  for  Tropical  Medicine ; 
Iheia  is  another  educational  college  recently  started  in  Loudon 
which  has  practically  been  called  into  being  in  the  same  way  ae 
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the  Tropical  School.  THb  attvatico  in  bacteriology  and  aci&Dtifio 
kDOwlo^ge  is  so  rapid  nowadays  that  men,  mediual  graduates,  who 
have  been  some  ten  or  a  dozen  jeara  away  from  the  universities 
find  it  highly  dealrahie  to  get  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  them- 
aelvBB  with  tho  latest  researches  in  acience.  and  in  ordov  to  meet 
that  demajid  a  Medical  Graduates'  CollegG  has  recently  been 
started  in  London,  It  wiU,  I  am  convinced,  when  known  among 
medical  men  in  the  Colonies,  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them, 
affording  them  facilities  which  hitherto  they  have  only  been  able  to 
find  on  tho  Continent,  Wo  have  a  number  of  hospitals,  hut  wo  have 
never  had  hitherto  a  sort  of  centra!  bureau  where  qualified  medical 
men,  coming  home,  might  practically  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
latest  methods  of  eoientifio  research  and  other  advances  in  theic 
profesaion,  but  that  is  now  provided  in  the  Medical  Graduates' 
College  and  Polytechnic  at  22  Chenios  Street,  Gower  Street.  There 
ia  one  distinguished  Fellow  of  this  Institute  whose  work^a  very 
great  work— deaervea  some  recognition  at  our  hands.  I  refer  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  has  devoted  his  great  fund  of 
energy,  his  wealth,  and  one  might  almost  say  his  ambition,  to 
leading  the  march  of  progress  and  of  civilisation  through  Africa. 
He  has  already  made  great  strides  with  the  telegraph  scheme, 
and  is  now  malting  redoubled  efforts  to  extend  railway  communica- 
tion. I  venture  to  think  that  this  work  deserves  a  cordial  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  from  this  Institute,  and  that  we  should  pnt  on 
record  an  expression  of  our  sympathy  with  the  great  work  which  our 
distinguished  fellow-countrj'man  is  doing.  The  work  is  one  which 
thoroughly  deserves  tho  encouragement  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
mont,  and  ae  an  individual,  I  would  express  the  strongest  hope  that 
the  Government  may  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  grant  some  amount  of 
assistance  in  tho  shape  of  a  guarantee  to  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  railway  to  the  aouthera  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
1  don't  know  whether  I  should  be  in  order  in  moving  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  but  I  have  drafted  one,  aa  follows :  '  The  FoUowa 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  take  the  opportunity  of  their 
Annual  General  Meeting  to  express  their  appreciation  for,  nnd 
sympathy  with,  tho  great  Imperial  work  which  a  distinguished 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  is  engaged 
ill  promoting  in  Africa.  They  also  express  tho  view  that  in  th« 
task  of  carrying  both  ti^legrn.ph  ;>nd  railway  communication  through 
that  continent  Mr,  Uhodea  should  receive  every  encouragement 
froni  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  they  hope  that  Her 
Maicsty's  Government,  after  clue  consideration,  will  deem  it  con- 
ei:!tent  with  ami  conducive  to  true  Imperial  iuterestta  to  gi\'e  an 
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Imperial  guarantco  atid  n  lonu  to  be  Applied  to  the  purpose  of 
extfiD^ng  the  railway  already  opened  to  IJultiwayo  lo  the  southern 
ghores  of  Lake  Tanganyika," 

The  Chaikman  :  As  I  am  asked,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  reeohition  is  rather  boyoiid  the  province  of  thia 
institute,  but  I  think  Dr.  Hillier's  suggestion  is  sufficiently  covered 
by  the  first  two  claui^es  he  has  read.  It  would  be  better  that  a 
resolution  comiug  from  the  Institute  on  this  gnbject  should  be  in 
general  and  not  In  flpecific  terms. 
,  Dr.  HiLLiEB :  The  first  two  paragraphs  practically  express  my  view, 

The  Resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Aooounts  was 
put  and  agreed  to. 

Dr.  HiLLiHK  then  formally  moved  his  Besolntlon  as  follows  :  'The 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  take  the  opportunity  of 
their  Annual  General  Meeting  to  espress  their  appreciation  for,  and 
syznpathy  with,  the  great  Imperial  work  which  a  distinguished 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  the  Eight  Hoc.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  ia  engaged 
in  promoting  in  Africa.  They  also  express  the  view  that  in  the 
tusk  of  carrying  both  telegraph  a.nd  railway  communication  through 
that  continent  Mr.  Rhodes  should  receive  every  encouragement 
from  Her  Mnjesty's  Government.' 

Sir  Fhedektck  YorNo,  K.C.M.G. ;  I  second  this  Resolution  most 
heartily.  It  is,  I  think,  only  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  an  old 
member  of  the  Society,  that  we  should  take  this  opportunity  of 
pspresRing  our  warm  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  work  he  has 
iflono  for  the  Empire. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
''  Dr.  HiLLiER  suggested  that  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  should  bo 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Hhodes.  ' 

The  Chaibm.In  :  That  will  be  done. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows : 

Preiident. 
HIt.H.  TsK  rnracE  op  W^leb,  K.G.,  G.C.M.Q.,  «c. 

Vice  •Prcs  idents. 


ILB.II.  The  Dckk  of  Yoiiii,  K.Q. 
ILIt.H.  I'liTNCE  CiiHisTus.  K.a. 
Tub  DniiR  oi-  AiniYT,!,,  K,a,  K.T. 

TtlW  VvKIt  OF  BltVttNSUlltK.  K,6. 

TllH    SlAIUiljIB    OF    DurFHEIN   AND    Avi, 

K.1'..  O  CD.,  a.C.M.G. 

Tim    MiiiQuts     or     Losmg,     ELT., 
.    a.CM.U..  M.P. 

TuE  EiBf.  OF  AREBIiVEN,  0,C,M,G. 

TiK-Eint  or  CnAKiTBOOM,  G.C.S.I, 
Tub  EiBL  oir  Ddniuveh,  K.F, 


Tine  Exni.  ar  .Innscv.  G.C.M.G. 

The  EiSih  i-r  Onmi.ow,  G.CM.tJ. 

The  E.mu.  ov  BoaicuKiit,  S.O.,  K.T. 

Louii  liruasKY,  K.CL. 

Sin  Ckaeles  NicnoLBov,  U.mit. 

Bm  Henht  E.  G.  nni.wttii.  O.O.M.G. 

OitSETiAT,  HiBU.C.B.DAnnENBi.G.CB. 

Sib  Kobert  G.  W.  frmir.Klvr.  G.C.B. 

Gin  JiMit3  A.  Vof  L,  K.C.M.G. 

Sm  FaEDRntca  Yonxo.  RiJ.M.O.!  -i-.' 

Uekss  J.  Juuiii>Ai»,  Hbh;  C.M.d> 
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Councillors, 


Ai.i.\K  CiMPHELi,.  Esg. 
F.  H.  Di(jo*B,  Ebq. 

FltfDEEUCK  DUTTnN,  Egg. 

Lieut.- GsNEttsL  Sib  J.  Bbvan  BDWXBea, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
C-  WtSHiNdTOH  Etes.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

W.  MiTNAKD  FlRMEB,  EbiJ. 

Sir  Jaukb  F.  GiBRica,  K.C.M.G. 
Mt.ion-OES)!Bti.  SiH    Uknht    Gdckk, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Sin  AiiTHUH  HouoBOK.  K.C.M.O. 

ApniHAt.     SlB     A-KTHONI     U.     HoBHUda, 

G.C.B. 
W11.1.IAU  KaswiON,  &Eig,,  M.P. 
LOBD  Loca,  G.C^.,  G.C.M.G. 


LiEut.-GESBim.  K.  W,  Lowav.  C.B. 
Sib  Neulb  LnsHOCK,  K.C.M.G. 
Gxonaii  S.  KUcitiCNziE,  Esq.,  C.B. 
S.  Vadcjh.(n  ManoiS,  Esg. 
Srn  E.  UuKTAQcri!  Mitt-auN,  K.C.M.O. 
GxNKiiiE,    Sir    Himni    W.    Nokua», 

O.C.B..  O.C.M.O..  CLE. 
Sib  Webtbt  B.  PaiicEVils  K.C.M.O. 
Srn   SilOX.  SAMnEi.,   Uibt.,  K.C.M.G., 

C,B. 
Sin  Sidney  Silii'i'Anri.  K.C.M.O. 
Stk  CEcn.  Glkuenti  Suitii,  OC.M.O. 

&IR  C&ABLEB  E.  F.  BTmLtNU,  BiRt. 

Ldbu  StRlTIlCo-Ni  ANO  MoD.-JT  Ba-yAl,, 
O.C.M.Q. 


Himorarj/  Treasurer. 
Bib  MctiTAait  F.  Ouhamnbt,  K.CM.Q. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAJJ,  M.P. :  I  beg  to  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meot- 
ing  be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommaniiey, 
K.C.M.G.),  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various 
Colonies,  ami  the  Honorary  Autlitora  (Mr.  F.  H.  Daugar  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Devon  Astle),  (or  their  services  during  the  past  year.  I  think 
jou  will  all  agree  that  our  Corresponding  Socretariea  are  entitled 
to  our  best  thanks  for  their  valuable  services.  It  is  essential,  if  we 
Rre  to  maintain  the  Imperial  character  of  this  luslitnte,  that  we 
Bhould  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  we  should  be  represented  in  our  various  Colonies  by 
efficient  agonte.  I  am  sure  yon  will  all  agree  that  these  gentlemen 
have  done  us  admirable  service  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Jamhb  Foebebtub  A.s'debson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  John  Goodliffe  :  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  many  years  past  to  represent  this  Institute  as  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  in  Natal,  and  although  I  have  retired  now, 
probably  to  settle  in  London,  I  did  not  fail  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  continuation  of  my  work.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
on  behalf  of  Ihose  who  have  worked  with  me  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  that  they  highly  appreciate  jour  expression  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.\dfobd  moved : '  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be 
accorded  to  the  Council  for  their  services  to  the  Institute  during  the 
past  year  and  to  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding.'  I  do  not 
think  anyone  in  this  room  can  doubt  that  the  affairs  of  this  Institute 
are  managed  in  tlte  most  admirable  manner  by  the  Council,  and  after 
the  letter  read  fropi  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  you  will  agree  that  the 
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financial  afiaira  of  the  Institute  are  in  a  condition  second  to  none  io 
London. 

Captain  W.  P.  Roche  seconded  tlie  Besolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  CaAiBMAK :  I  beg  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Council  for  your 
espreBsion  of  confidence.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testimony 
as  to  the  great  assiduity  with  which  the  members  of  the  Cooncil 
attend  to  their  duty.  The  greatest  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  members  are  hardly  ever  absent  from 
its  meetings  except  from  ill-heaJtb  or  some  similar  cause. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Soe 


FIFTH  OKDINAEY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  hold  at 
tho  Whitehail  Eooms,  Hotel  Mttropole,  on  Tuesilaj',  March  14, 
1899,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Soutli  Australia  as  a  Fe(Ier;vl  Unit  "  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Jolm  A.  Coclsburn,  M.D.,  Lond.,  Agent-Geaeralfor 
the  Colony. 

The  Biglit  Hon.  tho  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  preaicled. 

The  Minutes  of  the  la?t  Ordinary  General  Meetirg  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  waa  announced  that  sinoo  that  Meeting  12  Fellows 
had  boon  elected,  viz.,  6  Residont,  C  Non-Rcstdent. 

Kesideiit  Fellows : — 

Caplaht  Jufin  E.  C'amrin.  H.E.,  Samwl  Gouian,  ItWiaw  ^.  M.  UeCatff/ 
Sjiou-er  A.  Pcneval,  FranJc  Itudd,  Eihimiid  M.  Slottcr. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  :— 

Richard  h.  HiiIsb  (aktxJesitt],  Dnrid  C.  Lewis  [Tasmania],  Arthur  H.  Ranil 
(British  Columbia),  W.  SdliiTk  (IChodtsia),  D.  li.  Thomas  {Laijoi),  Aiitmy  P. 
Wilson-Moare  (Trcaiswal). 

It  was  also  annoimeed  that  donationg  to  the  Library  of  books, 
jnaps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ii.ud  tho  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others, 

Tho  Chaium-ua  :  It  is  not  nsnal  on  these  occasions  to  read  letters 
of  ii.bsence,  but  in  the  pecuUar  circumalancGs  I  will  ask  our 
Hecrotary  to  read  two  interesting  letters— one  from  the  liiehop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  other  from  Lord  Eintore. 


B  Ponman  Square,  W. :  Fab.  Ifl,  1899, 

Dear  Mb.  O'IIallorak, -^Nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more 

than  to  have  spent  the  evening  of  March  14  under  tlio  charm  of 

Dr.  Cocltbnm's  voice  (is  ho  enlarges  on  the  scenes  of  my  old 

Australian  homo  had  I  been  in  London.    But,  alas !  I  am  going 


Tiflh  Ordinary  General  Meeling, 


m 


nbroad  for  a  few  w<dU3  at  the  end  of  this  month,  ftiid  am  llius  pre- 
veDted  from  aLteiKiing,  to  my  very  fliiicere  regret. 

1  am, 

Yours  failfatully, 

KiNTORE. 

The  roliice,  WelU,  Somerset :  Marcli  i,  1890. 

Dear  Loud  Jersey, — I  am  sorry  tliat  tuy  coiifimmtion  cngnge- 
meiits  on  March  14  prevent  my  being  able  to  support  you  at  the 
Royal  Colonial  Iiistitiite  rriocting  on  that  diiy,  when  my  friend,  Dr.] 
Codtburn,  is  to  read  a  Paper  on  "  South  Au.straliu  ns  a  Federal] 
Unit."  Every  one  who  cares  for  Australia,  and  recofpiiiii^  its  vuluoj 
ns  an  important  and  intcgcal  pavt  uf  tlio  Empire,  must  be  rejoicing  I 
at  the  success  wbiuh  now  appears  to  attwid  tho  Fwderiition  move- ' 
jnent  iu  every  one  of  the  AnBtrivliun  Colonies,    The  imifying  policy 
is  the  truest  and  the  saftst,  and  it  is  all  the  better  when  it  cornea 
by  a  tiort  of  natural  gravitation,  and  not  a.i  a  necGHsity  forced  by 
the  dauger  of  any  hostile  invasion.    Doctor  Coclibum's  lecture  is 
sure  to  be  in  teres  ting,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  hear  it. 
Yours  very  siaoerely, 

G.  W.  Bath  4  Wells. 

Tlie  CHAlByiK :  Before  calling  upon  Dr.  Cockbum  to  read  his 
Paper,  I  may  he  permitted  on  behitlf  of  all  of  you  to  express  oUi- 
deep  sympathy  with  the  Colony  of  Queensland  in  the  disaster  that 
has  recently  befallen  her.  I  am  sure  that  all  Australia  atid  all  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  unite  in  a  comuion  fueling  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  lost  either  life  or  property  through  the  recent  hurricane. 
Turning  to  circumstances  of  a  more  pleasant  character,  wo  are  all 
glad  to  see  here  to-night  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  is  stiU  , 
Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  I  can  well  believe  ho  Is  sorry  ■ 
indeed  to  think  that  his  time  in  that  pleasant  land  has  come  to  an 
end.  On  behalf  of  all  in  this  room  and  all  who  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  o(  visiting  Tasmania,  I  should  like  to  give  a  boarty 
welcome  to  the  new  Agent- General  of  that  Colony.  Bir  Philip 
F^-sh.  This  is  his  lirst  appearance  in  an  official  capacity  Iwfore  a 
London  audience,  and  I  can  assure  both  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Fj-sh 
that  they  will  find  ua  ever  anxious  to  maltc  their  stay  in  this  country 
as  Oigroeable  as  possible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  Di-. 
C-ookhum  to  any  one  who  knou-a  South  Auatraha.  I  am  surn  wo 
shall  hear  from  hiiu  to-uight  a  Paper  which  will  show  that  ho  haa 
not  only  the  courage  of  hie  opinions  but  the  ability  to  express 
tium. 
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Tho  Hou.  Dr.  Johu  A.  Codiburn  t!ieii  read  Lis  Pajier  on 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA   AS  A  FEDERAL   UNIT. 

It  needs  little  advocacy  on  my  part  to  enlist  for  a  brief  spacfl 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  my  remavlia.  The  E'ellows  of  this 
Institute  are  Jc&ply  iutereated  in  all  matters  relating  to  that  moat 
etupendoua  achievement  of  the  ages— the  develojimelit  of  the 
Coionial  Umpire  of  Great  Britain — and  there  are  personal  as- 
sociations which  link  in  an  especial  manner  tlio  history  of  South 
Australia  with  that  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  names  of 
the  founders  of  South  Australia  have  ever  been  household  words 
within  these  walls.  The  streets,  public  places,  and  natural  features 
of  scenery  in  Adelaide  are  called  after  men  whose  hvea  were  devoted 
to  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this  Institute.  Wakefield  Street,  Gonger 
Street,  AngaB  Street,  The  Torrena — the  letters  of  these  names 
become  luminous  when  we  associate  with  them  tho  memory  of  the 
life*worii  ot  such  men  asEdward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  Robert  Gonger, 
George  Fife  Angaa,  and  Colonel  Torrens. 

It  is  also  especially  fitting  at  the  jn-esent  time  that  eacb 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  should  in  its  individual  capacity  pass 
under  review.  Federation  is  now  close  at  hand.  The  Enabling 
Bill  baa  been  passed  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  Parliament 
of  South  Australia,  and  with  ringing  cheers  for  Federated  Australia 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales ;  its  passage  in 
Victoria  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  Tasmania  is  sure  to  follow 
suit.  May  we  be  permitted  the  expression  of  the  fervent  hope  that 
Queensland  and  Western  Austraha  will  not  prove  aliens  from  the 
Commonwealth  ?  South  Australia  is  therefore  on  the  verge  of 
entering  as  a  Federal  Unit  into  a  contract  of  alliance  with  her 
neighbours,  and  coincident  with  the  achievement  of  tbo  Federal 
Union  the  isolated  records  of  each  Colony  will  cloae,  and  there  will 
he  opened  tho  page  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  volume  of  Austra- 
lian history. 

South  Australia  is  primarily  a  pastoml  and  agricultural  country 
the  chief  staple  export  is  wool,  of  which  450,321,000  lbs,  were 
exported  in  the  decade  1889-98.  Ot  late  years  the  pastoral  industry 
lias  been  much  depressed  throughout  the  whole  of  Australia  by  a 
succession  of  abnormally  diy  seasons  and  low  prices  of  wool.  Last 
season,  fortunately,  a  change  (or  the  better  occurred,  tlie  increased 
quantity  of  lambs'  wool  of  high  quality  going  far  to  compensate  for 
the  previously  diminished  export.    Fernhng  a  return  of  the  wonted 
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prosperity  of  the  industry  no  effort  hns  iicca  spared  by  tie  LcgU> 
lature  to  grnut  pastoral  kasea  ou  the  niottt  fuvoiiruble  terms  possible. 
Long  leases— forty -two  years  with  Becurity  of  tenure — are  now  pro- 
vided for.  The  rents  aro  list  J  by  a  Boonl  nt  vcrj'  low  rates.  With 
the  induccmcnta  now  ofTttreil  and  tlie  n^turn  of  normal  seasons  a 
rapid  revival  of  the  pastoral  industry  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  more  promising  career  for  yonng  men 
with  a  little  capital  at  their  command  than  is  open  at  the  present 
time  in  this  direction. 

The  irheat  of  South  Australia  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
high  standard  of  <]uality.  The  recently  introduced  practice  of 
drilling  ill  with  Uie  seed  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  manure  has 
proved  of  much  advant;i.gv>  to  the  agriculturist,  lly  the  use  in  this 
manner  of  phospliatic  manures  large  areas  of  exhausted  wheat 
lands  have  been  restored  to  fertility,  and  yield  crops  almost  equal  to 
tliosi;  obtainable  from  virgin  soil. 

Of  the  total  area  of  57S,192,I>00  acres  in  South  Australia  only 
19,506.178  acres  have  been  alienated,  and  a  practically  unlimited 
amount  of  land  is  at  any  time  available  for  selection.  Of  late  years 
&  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  pubhc  opinion,  and  con- 
sequently in  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  land  tenui'e.  Fonnerly 
the  object  of  the  Htate  was  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of  purchase 
money,  and  selectora  were  permitted  to  bid  against  one  another  for 
blocks  of  land  at  auction,  with  the  result  that  the  price  was  run 
up  to  a  figure  at  which  profitable  occupation  became  impossible. 
This  pernicious  auction  system  has  now  been  abolished,  and  the 
land  ia  allotted  to  applicants  by  Uoards,  by  whom  also  tha 
purchase  money  or  rout  is  fixed — the  object  being  to  grant  the 
land  on  terms  as  favourable  as  possible  to  the  occupant,  so  that 
the  fanner,  instead  of  sinlsins  hie  available  capita!  in  acquiring  his 
land,  may  utilise  it  in  the  improvement  of  his  holding  and  in  the 
{>urchase  of  the  uDcessary  implements  for  cultivation— the  State 
looking  for  its  benefit  to  the  ijidirect  revenue  incident  to  profitable 
settlement  rather  than  to  the  realisation  of  high  prices  for  the  land. 

From  the  list  of  land  at  present  available  for  selection,  I  take  the 
following  as  a  fair  example  of  the  terms  on  which  land  may  be  ob- 
tained. A  block  of  15,800  acres,  at  a  rent  of  '^d.  per  acre,  with 
right  of  purchiise  after  the  fin^t  sis  years  at  5s.  per  acre. 

Special  facilities  are  afforded  to  working  men  to  enable  them 

to  become  landowners.    Owing  to  the  varying  demand  by  the 

'  lumeta  for  labour  at  different  seasons,  large  bodies  of  agricultural 

Ubouren,  though  required  nt  hanest  time  and  at  other  periods  of 
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activity  in  farm  worli,  are  unable  to  obtain  continuous  omploymeriT 
throughout  the  jGar,  In  order  to  mitigate  the  hardsliips  entiiiled 
by  want  of  empioymeiit,  blocks  of  laud  tbrouglioiit  the  countty  are  sur- 
veyed into  Monll  holdings  of  about  twenty  acres.  These  are  allotted 
as  homesteads,  and  an  advance  is  made  to  the  owner  towards  pro* 
Tiding  the  matorial  for  a  coltngo.  Thus  in  the  intervals  of  employ- 
ment the  time  of  the  lahourei',  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  is 
utiliaed  in  making  tor  himKelf  a  Lome.  The  mildneas  of  the  Soath 
Austrahan  climate  is  especially  favourable  to  the  agricultural 
industry.  There  being  no  rigorous  weather,  the  housing  and  winter 
feeding  of  gtoct(,  customary  in  less  favoured  countricB,  is  rendered 
nnneceesary. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  is  assuming  large  proportions.    On 
the  plains,  grapes,   peacbus,  and  apricots  exhibit  a  magnificent 
luxuriance,  and  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  daboratioa  at  the 
aap  by  the  aboudant  sunshine  arc  of  especially  luscious  flavour, 
lu  the  hill  districts,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  English  fruita 
Attain  a  eize  which  iu  their  original  habitat  would  be  regarded  as 
phouonienal.    A  considerablo  export  trade  in  apples  has  lately  been 
developed  ;  the  fruit  is  brought  to  the  EngHsh  market  in  the  cool 
chambers  of  our  ocean  steamers,  and  last  season  some  of  the  consign- 
ments realised  over  i.'l  a  bushel.    Eventually  South  Australia   s 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-growing  countries  in  the 
world.    The  occasional  droughtswhichaflecteerealsso  injuriously  do 
comparatively  little  harm  to  fruit  trees  of  establiBlied  growth.    The 
vine  GspeciaHy  delights  in  our    climate,  and    tho    wine-making 
industry  baa  shown  much  vigour  of  late  years ;  the  area  under  vines 
has  in  the  hist,  decade  increased  from  7,852  to  18,761  acres,  and 
the  vintage  from  610,000  to  1,898,000  gallons  of  wine  ;  this  quantify 
will  be  rapidly  increased  aa  the  young  vines  come  into  bearing. 
Fortunately  the  scourge  of  Phylloxera  does  not  exist.    There  are 
millions  of  acres  of  land  suitable  and  available  for  wneyai'ds,  and 
when  one  observes  the  manner  in  which  the  barren  and  precipitoua 
slopes  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are  terraced  for  vines  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  one  cannot  but  reilect  what  a  reward  awaits  an 
equal  amount  of  labour  bestowed   upon   our  fertile,  sun-steeped 
soil.    The   olive  tree  flourishes  in    almost  every  district.     The 
Corporation  of  Adelaide  has  large  plantations  of  olives,  from  which 
it  manufaclurGS  n.  virgin  oil  of  the  finest  quality. 

Possessing  matchless  sunshine  and  soil,  the  only  element  not^ 
abundantly  provided  by  nature  is  water.  Fortunately,  this  is  the. 
one  condition   of  plant  growth  which  can  be  readily  enpplied  by 
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traman  ingc-nnity.  Tho  <iuestioni(  of  valor  coiiRprvntion  ami  irrigiv- 
tion  Kre  iiHtiirall)'  of  paramount  intei'eat  to  tlie  community.  A 
liag6  raserroir  to  supplement  the  Adelaide  supply  has  lately  been 
conslrncted  at  ITappy  Viilley,  with  a  conwait  of  3.000.000,000 
gallDRH.  \Yorka  on  a  gigajilio  ecale  are  also  boiog  undertalien 
at  BundoWr  and  at  Barossa. 

■_  The  Boetuloo  reservoir,  constructed  about  twelve  yeAra  ago, 
auppliesi  an  area  of  S2l  ,8G5  acres  of  country  lands,  yrith  a  reticula* 
fioa  of  603  mik'K  of  mains.  Numerous  artcdian  bores  have  been  sunk 
fn  the  pastoral  dliitrict!i.  One  of  the  most  recently  completed  of 
(Iws*  is  the  DuUtaniuna  Boie  on  the  BirdHviUo  traclt ;  tlio  supply 
bt  1,000,000  galloaa  per  diem  of  excellent  water  at  a  tompcrature 
of  148°  F.  In  the  vicinity  of  mome  of  UieKo  welk  plantaiinns  of 
date  trees  have  hticn  formed,  which  are  irrigated  with  lii<!  water  as  it 
flows  to  waste.  A  shower  of  ruin  will  at  any  time  com-ert  ira^u  of 
Doantry  having  tlie  appearance  of  a  desert  into  a  K^rdim  of  Howen. 
The  great  rirer  Murray,  which  flows  tor  the  Ust  2(iO  miles  of  it* 
course  wholly  through  Bouth  AuittraUun  torritoiy.  provides  an 
nnlimited  supply  of  water  capable  of  application  to  tlwi  flat  lands 
ai^oining  its  bittil<.-«.  In  IHUl  tho  ChiiUc^y  Brothers  establinhed  an 
{rrigation  colony  on  the  Murray  at  Hentiiark.  Itya  aystom  of  powerful 
pentrifugal  pumps  huge  ijuantities  of  water  are  roistd  from  tho  river 
jsto  hi^h-levcl  chauuols.  whence  tt  is  distributt^l  to  the  highest  points 
of  each  §ettler's  holding.  The  adjoiiiini;  country,  fonaorly  a 
worllJt-BS  scrub,  has  bevn  converted  by  tho  industry  of  tho  settlers 
into  a  vast  fruit  garden. 

In  1894  llio  Government  established  on  the  bnnlis  of  Oie  Murray 
some  co-operative  communities  known  as  "  Villa;;e  Settlements." 
Of  these  severul  have  been  closed  owing  to  uneuitability  of  soil  or 
difficulties  of  irrigation,  but  seven  are  prospurinj^;,  and  have  under 
^Uvation  an  area  of  (i,585  acres,  including  298  acres  of  orchard 
and  119  acres  of  \irn;3.    The  members  of  these  settlemouis  hold  their 

'  iDBtniments  of  production,  laud  and  machinery,  in  common,  and 
take  an  equal  share  in  the  profits  attending  the  cultivation  of  the 
■oil.  The  affairs  of  each  settlement  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
tmstees  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  -villasers.  It  ia  optional 
iritU  the  villagers  either  lo  continue  tho  coUoctivo  holding  or  to 

'  divide  the  land  into  eijiial  shai-cs.  Probably  in  moat  cases  the  land 
will  be  subdivided  iind  owned  separately,  but  the  cultivation  will 
contume  to  be  co-operative,  and  in  any  case  the  pumping  macliinery-, 
«liannela,  and  general  means  of  production  must  continue  to  be  the 
property  of  the  community. 
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With  the  view  of  assiBtiog  the  producer  to  fliiil  a  prolitablo 
market,  n  State  export  dispart oi en t  was  in  1895  organised  by  the 
QoTernmeut.  Through  its  agency  the  world's  marisets  for  fruit,  trozen 
meat,  and  clairy  produce  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  farmer. 
The  htlle  rivulets  of  produce  from  the  fann  and  garden  are  col- 
lected in  a  receiving  depot  at  Port  Adelaide;  there  they  are  sub- 
jected to  inspection  by  experts.  All  inferior  articles  are  rejected ; 
but  produce  which  cornea  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  receives  a 
stamp  of  approval  and  is  prepared  for  shipment.  Insurance,  freight, 
and  sale  are,  it  so  desired,  arranged  by  the  department  at  lowest 
wholesale  ratea ;  so  that  all  the  farmer  haa  to  do  is  to  forward  his 
produce  and  await  the  receipt  of  his  cheque,  secure  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  iiitoreats  in  the  distant  markets  are  closely  watched 
and  guarded  by  responsible  officers,  and  that  the  highest  possible 
profit  is  Becureil  to  him.  By  means  of  the  facilities  afforded  at  tha 
Depijt  an  export  trade  in  early  lambs  has  been  created,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  qiuiJity  of  the  oonsigmuenta  this  year  has 
been  reported  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  anything  that  reaches 
the  London  market.  The  Eiport  Department  has  proved  es- 
pecially useful  in  bringing  South  Australian  wines  under  the  notiea 
of  the  British  public.  All  wines  exported  through  the  depot  are 
inspected  and  analj-sed,  and,  if  found  suitable,  are  certified  as  sound 
and  pure.  On  arrival  in  London  they  are  stored,  and,  if  necessary, 
blended  and  treated  at  the  Goveniment  bonded  store.  They  are 
placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  the  "Orion"  brand. 
Australian  wine  is  rapidly  finding  favour  in  the  eye  of  the  pnblio, 
and  ia  especially  valued  by  phyBiciana  on  account  of  its  purity  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  red  wine,  on  account  of  its  health -restoring 
qunhties,  due  to  a  high  percentage  of  iron  in  its  composition.  I 
cannot  pass  from  this  euhject  without  alluding  to  the  ability  with 
which  Mr.  B.  B.  Young  has  acted  aa  manager  of  the  London  depot 
since  its  inception. 

In  1895  a  Stale  bank  was  established,  with  the  object  of  enabling 
farmers  to  obtain  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  develop  their  holdings.  In  South  Aiistralia  the  general 
welfare  depends  largely  on  that  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the 
usurious  charges  exai'tod  by  many  money-lenders  crippled  in  the 
first  instance  the  farmer,  and  indirectly  ihe  tradesmen,  the  mer- 
chants,  the  shippers,  iiud  the  professional  classes,  who  ultimately 
depend  for  their  living  on  the  producing  powers  of  the  farmer. 
The  bank  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  political 
control-    While  it  has  not  affected  the  0C9an  level  of  intei^st,  the 
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State  bank  has  brought  to  the  farmec'g  door  the  low-level  rates 
which  were  formerly  inacuessi hie  lomauyowiug  to  the  interposition 
of  a  uiouutain  range  of  commiasiona  and  incidental  cbargeii.  In 
addition  to  the  direol  relief  afTorded  to  its  coHtomers,  the  institution 
of  the  State  bank  has  bad  a  collateral  effect  in  cauaiug  private  in- 
vestora  to  lower  their  rates  in  order  to  retiiin  the  custom  of  the 
borrower.  Th^re  ar>}  hundreds  of  agrlculttiriata  in  South  Australia 
ta-iAy  who,  owing  to  the  saving  effected  by  the  operations  of  ihe 
State  bank,  have  been  ablo  to  increase  the  production  of  their  hold- 
ings by  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures  and  improved  implements 
which  were  formerly  beyond  tliuir  mean^ ;  and  all  engaged  in  the 
actual  business  of  the  community  have  incidentally  participated  in 
tbo  benefits  of  the  measure. 

Subject,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Australia,  to  occaaianal 
droughts,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  South  Australian  agricul- 
turist ia  exposed  develop  remarkable  qualities  of  hardihood  and 
courage.  Undismayed  by  the  losses  entailed  and  the  hopes 
sickened  by  a  recent  unprecedented  succession  of  dry  seasons,  the 
farmers  laid  under  cultivation  during  the  past  season  a  more  ex- 
tonaive  area  of  land  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  har^'est, 
though  not  answering  to  the  highest  expectations,  formed  iu  conse- 
quence of  a  most  favourable  opening  of  the  season,  will  in  most 
cases  amply  repay  the  exhibition  of  such  undaunted  energy.  A 
similfU  sturdiness  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community  and 
imparts  a  firmness  to  every  iiiatitution.  Businesa  is,  in  the  main, 
conducted  on  sound  and  safe  lines,  and  during  the  financial  storms 
which  some  years  ago  affected  the  stability  of  several  well-known 
houses,  the  Bank  of  Adelaide,  which  eonlinea  its  operations  to 
South  Australia  and  London,  stood  unshaken  and  uninvolved. 
Similarly  with  finance  ;  during  the  recent  droughts,  the  Treasury 
has  not  only  been  able  to  pay  its  way,  but  in  five  exceptionally  lean 
years  was  able  to  pay  off  more  than  £300,000  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  public  indebtedness  of  South  Australia  amounts  to 
£23,182,065  ■,  in  addition  to  this,  £1,606.-170  has  been  borrowed 
on  a  aepacate  account  for  tho  development  of  the  Northern  Territory. 
In  estimating  tho  significance  of  this  indebtedness,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  public  debts  of  the  Australian  Colonies  bear 
no  analogy  to  the  national  debts  of  European  coimtries.  In 
Australia  many  functions  which  are,  in  the  Old  World,  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise,  fall  within  the  aphero  of  State  activity.  The 
railways  belong  to  the  State.  These  alone  represent  nearly 
^18,000,000  of  the  South  Australian  debt.     The  State  owns  the 
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vrater  3Tipp!ie3,  and  has  commenced  the  niaiinracUire  of  Us  own  loco- 
motives and  water-pi[ies,  TIic  tL-lfigraiihs  and  tclo|>b(inca  are 
public  property.  The  State  also  conducts  (reezing  worlsii  and  pro- 
duce depots,  and  hus  orocled  in  sevoral  mining  districts  Imttenea 
and  go!d-extmcting  cyanide  plants,  which  are  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mining  induatry;  and  in  many  other  directions  the 
sphere  of  State  activity  has  been  estended  with  encouraging  results. 
The  public  debt,  therefore,  represents  not  an  expenditure  in  un- 
profitable "wars,  but  forms  a  un.tional  capital,  almost  the  whole  of 
■which  is  invested  in  works  of  a  profitable  nature,  it  is  not  tmusnal 
to  hoar  the  indebtedness  jicr  capita,  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
compared  with  that  of  the  Old  World ;  before  this  compariHon  can 
bo  justly  made,  the  amount  of  the  debt  invested  in  remunerative 
undertakings  should  Jirst  be  deducted  from  the  total.  The  resnlt 
would  be  that  debts  which  at  first  sight  appear  considerable  would 
on  investigation  molt  into  insignificance. 

Although  traces  of  gold  ahovind  in  many  districts  of  South 
Australia,  and  tho  Kchimga  goldfield  has  been  continuously 
worked  for  nearly  lifty  years,  no  great  discovery  of  the  precious 
metal  similar  to  those  in  the  adjoining  Calorucij  has  yet  been 
made.  The  rapid  accession  of  wealth  and  population  which 
usually  accrues  to  young  countries  from  this  source  has  not  yet 
tal<en  place  in  South  Australia.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
gold  in  large  quantities  exists  ;  but  hitherto  tJio  impetus  necessary 
to  its  realisation  has  not  been  given.  Consequently  the  gold  of 
South  Australia  still  lies,  to  lioi  credit,  safely  stored  in  Nature's 
treasury.  Possibly  the  fact  that  few  opportunities  of  becoming 
rapidly  rich  have  presented  themaelvea  to  South  Australian  settlers 
may  explain  the  undoubted  .stability  and  freedom  from  booms  and 
coUapsea  which  oharacteriBO  the  community.  From  her  copper 
mines  South  Australia  has  reaped  much  benefit.  The  valne  of  the 
total  export  of  copper  amounts  to  £23,000,000.  The  Wallaroo  and 
Moonta  Mine  has  paid  in  dividends  over  i'1,700,000.  Should  the 
price  of  copper  remain  at  its  present  rate,  or,  stii!  more,  should  it  rise 
in  value,  many  of  the  old  mines  will  be  reopened  and  many  reccjit 
discoveries  will  be  developed.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the 
work  of  prospectors,  all  minerals  found  on  Crown  lands  are  assayed 
free  of  charge  at  the  School  of  Mines  and  Industries. 

The  tariff  of  South  Australia  is  protective,  and  was  framed  witlj 
the  view  of  encouraging  tho  growth  of  local  industries.  In  many 
cases  its  operation  has  been  eminently  effective  in  this  direction^ 
A  strong  feeling  la  growing  in  favour  of  giving  a  preference  to 
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Brilisli-iaa^e  gooil!!.  One  of  Uie  motnt  devt-lopiuetitii  has  boon  tlio 
eslablishuient  o(  niiiiKirouH  butter  factorU'S  and  creaiiieriea,  In 
moKt  casc)!  these  are  co-operative,  the  sliarM  being  chiefly  helil  by 
the  farmera  and  milk-suppIieTs.  Thtro  were  last  year  fifty-seven 
Aaixy  ftwtories  and  twenty-three  creameries  in  tbo  Colony. 

A  tew  rt'iiiftrlia  may  be  pcrniiltcd  on  recent  IcgieJation  in  Soutb 
Anstr&lia.  Following  the  example  set  by  Sir  Henry  Young  with  his 
Bullion  Act  anil  Sir  Robert  Torrens  with  his  Real  Property  Act, 
-SODtli  Australian  statesniun  have  over  distinguished  themselves  by 
a  bold  ailaptation  of  their  measures  to  actual  requiremeDts.  The 
traditions  of  pn.st  agos  will  not  serve  to  solve  modern  problems, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  open  a  modern  Chubb  with  the  key 
ot  a  inediovnl  lock.  As  direct  taxation  we  ha^■e  death  duties.  In- 
come tax  (income  derived  from  personal  exertion  paying  half  the 
rate  of  that  derived  from  property),  and  a  tax  on  unimproved 
land  Talues,  all  le^'ied  on  a  progresaivo  scale.  In  1890  Mr.  King- 
ston pioneered  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  conciliation  in  labour 
disputes,  although  this  moasure  did  not  become  law  till  18i)l. 

The  Constitution  of  South  Australia  is  one  ot  tlie  most  liberal  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution  built 
on  the  broadest  and  soundest  foundation.  Neither  the  licence  of 
phiral  voting  nor  the  fetter  of  a.  property  qualification  has  ever  dis- 
turbed tlio  cqmiblo  exercise  of  the  popular  franchise.  From  the  first 
election  after  the  Constitution  was  framed,  every  man  who  baa  placed 
hi.i  name  for  six  months  on  the  register  has  had  a  vote  for  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  feels  that  in  some  degree  the  just  conduct  of  the 
aGTairs  of  State  depends  upon  himself.  The  result  is  that  a  sense 
of  responsibility  permeates  all  sections  of  the  community ;  every- 
one -is  interested  in,  and  has  some  knowledge  of.  public  affairs ; 
there  it  no  unleavened  mass  to  be  worked  upon  at  times  of  electoral 
oxcitemont ;  the  unscrupulous  demagogue  aud  the  moneyed  man  who 
attempts  to  make  a  sinister  use  of  his  wealth  n.re  alilse  confronted 
and  paralysed  by  a  phalanx  of  organised  public  opinion  which  gives 
stability  to  the  community,  and  ensnres  an  orderly  progression  in 
pnblic  affairs.  In  1S94  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  men.  The  Electoral  Act  is  now  colour-blind 
aa  to  sex.  The  enfranchisement  of  women  did  net  come  as  a 
Kpaemodic  movement  or  as  an  isolated  phenomenon ;  collateral 
agencies  h!;d  for  some  time  been  leading  up  to  it,  women  for 
jeara  past  having  been  in  over-increasing  numbers  entering  tradea' 
and  professions.  A  recent  Law  Reform  Bill  would  make  a  modem 
Portia  pos&iblc.    Women  fonn  a  largo  proportion  of  our  moat 
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competeni  clerks  and  teacherg,  and  liave  proved  excellent,  sdiuinis- 
tratoiB  on  our  pablie  boards.  Tho  anomaly,  therefore,  would 
apiiear  to  lie  in  maintaining  tbe  bar  of  their  (liafcanc  hi  semen  t,  not 
in  removing  it.  In  carrying  tha  measure  which  conferred  on 
women  the  rights  of  citi^enabip  the  Government  received  the  solid 
support  of  tho  Labonr  racmhers  in  both  Uouaes. 

In  each  Houfie  tho  direct  representation  of  liihour  forms  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  membership.  The  individual  members  of  tlie 
Labour  party  rank  high  among  the  best  informed,  moat  eloquent 
merabera  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  are  unsurpassed  in  their 
industry  and  diligent  application  to  the  business  of  Parliament. 
Although  their  advent  into  tiif  Legislature  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  Conservative  elements,  their  presence  has  come  to  be 
reoognised  as  beneficial  by  many  of  those  who  are  not  completely  in 
line  with  the  planks  of  their  pohcy.  Here,  again,  the  educative  in- 
fluence of  responsibility  asserts  itself.  Admitted  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nice  adjustments  which  maintain  the  balance 
among  the  working  parts  of  modem  civilisation,  men  become  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  carry  into  inunediate  effect 
the  sweeping  changes  which  mere  theoretical  contemplation  of  the 
claims  of  abstract  justice  would  seem  to  approve.  Tliey  learn 
that  evolution  is  necessarily  a  gradual  process,  and  fall  into  rank 
as  highly  efficient  membura  of  the  army  of  solid  progression. 
It  is  considerations  such  as  these  that  have  converted  previous 
opponents  into  supporters  of  tho  presence  in  Parliament  of  direct 
representatives  of  labour.  Additional  stability  has  been  imparted 
to  every  department  at  activity  in  South  Australia  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  through  the  ballot-box,  but  also  in  the  legislative 
balls,  tho  great  army  of  workers  directly  participates  in  the  businosa 
of  legislation  and  administration. 

South  Australia  has  always  made  a  liberal  provision  for  the 
education  of  ber  citizens.  Owing  to  the  personal  influence  and 
remarkable  powers  of  organisation  of  the  late  Inspector- General 
(Mr.  Hartley)  our  schools  have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of 
efGciency,  and  will  conipnre  favourn.bly  with  those  of  any  other 
country.  In  all  classes  drawing  is  a  compulsory  Bubject,  and  n 
foundation  of  technical  education  in  the  shape  of  hand  and  cyo 
training  ia  efi'eoted  in  the  primary  schools.  The  system  ia  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  Bible-reading  is  permitted  before  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  school-bourg.  Many  diatricts  in 
South  Australia  are  destitute  of  timber,  and  aa  treea  afford  a 
desirable  protection  against  hot  winds,  and  tend  to  increase  the 
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rainfnll,  their  growth  has  always  been  a  subject  of  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  One  day  in  each  year  is  set  apiirt  as  a  school 
holiday,  uudex  the  title  of "  Arbor  Day."  On  this  day  the  children 
of  the  schools,  with  some  cE^remony,  plant  trees,  and  are  encouraged 
and  taught  to  carefully  tend  iheir  after-growth.  Secondary  school  a 
for  agiiculture  have  been  established  in  Adelaide  and  other  ceutros— 
the  tiiao  being  equally  divided  between  the  classroom  and  the  experi- 
mental plots  and  worltshops.  Schools  of  domestic  economy  for  girls 
are  also  about  to  he  organised.  Hchook  of  mines  nnd  industries 
exist  in  Adelaide  and  several  oiher  centres.  That  in  Adelaide 
is  managed  by  a  council  of  twelve,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Langdon  Bonytlion.  The  feuture  of  this  school  is  the  practical 
nature  of  the  instruction.  Its  operations  have  been  attended 
with  great  succ<?S3.  and  graduates  of  the  school  aro  much 
sought  after  for  employment  in  mines  and  manufactories.  There  ia 
also  a  high  technical  school  of  agriculture,  where  a  complete  course 
of  practical  and  scientific  agricuUnro  is  imparted  by  a  staff  ol  dis- 
tinguished professors.  Practical  and  scientific  information  on  sgri- 
cultural  subjects  is  diaseininated  among  the  fanners  by  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  with  mimerous  branches  throunhoiit  the  country, 
Adelaide  possesses  a  university,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
departments  of  arts,  science,  and  medicine,  includes  a  professorship 
and  a  well-equipped  couservatoriuni  of  music.  There  is  al«o  an 
excellent  school  of  design,  and  of  industrial  and  of  fine  art.  The 
fomidation-stone  of  a  new  art  gallery  was  laid  a  few  days  before  I 
left  Adelaide,  enlarged  acconmiodation  being  rendered  necessary  in 
conseijuence  of  a  mnnificent  bequest  by  Sir  Thomas  Elder  of  £25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures. 

The  general  average  of  culture,  artistic  and  literary',  touches  a  high 
level  II  South  Australia.  The  Australians  in  general  resemble  the 
Greeks  in  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Oar  capital,  Adelaide, 
has  cliarms  to  satisfy  the  a;sthetic  taste  in  every  direction.  There 
cannot  be  witnessed  a  more  beautiful  vision  than  Adelaide  presents 
to  the  traveller  approaching  the  city  by  the  railway,  which  winds 
from  the  heights  of  Mount  Lofty  to  the  plains  below.  At  his  feet 
lies  the  city,  four-square,  twin-towered,  surrounded  by  a  spaciona 
belt  of  park- land;  far  as  the  eye  can  see  extends  the  fertile  plain, 
which  with  the  rich  and  varied  colours  of  cultivation  has  t!ie 
S^spearance  of  a  costly  mosaic  ;  for  the  farmer  is  an  artist  on  a 
colossal  scale,  and  lays  his  colours  on  the  earth's  surface  with  a 
lavish  hand.  Here  is  a  broad  fiivt  tint  of  chocolate  fallow,  there  the 
surface  is  fledged  with  the  tender  green  of  the  springing  wheat,  later 
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on  to  bo  foHowpiJ  by  tlio  rich  golil  of  tho  harvest.  Wall  may  the 
(.'ity  Fathers  drlul;  in  ceveront  silonco  to  the  roemoiy  of  (."olouel 
ijight,  who  planned  thei  heautiful  capital  I  Well  nmy  the  citizens 
throng  in  thousaads  on  Foundation  Day  to  do  honour  to  the 
Pioneers  I  Well  may  we  bo  pmiid  of  our  homeJand!  Endowed 
with  a  perfect  cliniato,  with  au  nnEiiiiiiisaod  beauty  of  landscape, 
with  a  Constitution  whose  liberty  of  franchise  haa  reah'aed  the 
aspirations  of  the  most  enlightened  thiukora  of  all  agos,  South 
Australians  enjoy  as  their  birthright 

"  Such  a  liind  ns  men  in  duiigeoiiB  iircaiiied. 
And,  with  the  vision  brighLening  in  thuir  eyes, 
Went  smiling  to  the  faggot  and  the  sword." 

On  account  of  her  geographical  position,  the  subject  of  Federation" 
has  always  attracted  much  attention  in  South  Australia.  Federa- 
tion is  largely  a  border  question.  It  is  at  tho  borders  that  the 
incom-enienco  of  differing  Cnstoma  duties  and  harassing  resti-icttons 
are  moat  keenly  felt,  and  South  Australia  is  more  than  any  other 
Colony  brought  into  relation  at  its  borders  viih  the  other  Colonics 
of  the  group. 

South  Australia,  as  jou  are  all  awaro,  is  tho  middle  atrip  of  the 
Australian  Continent,  extending  from  the  Southern  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  name  was  correct,  in  the  gcographiciil  sense 
when  the  Colony  was  established,  but  since  the  addition  in 
18G3  of  the  Northern  Territory  it  U  no  longer  bo.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  with  a  greater  regard  to  scientific  precision  in 
terminology,  South  .\ustralia  is  often  called  Australie  Moridionale, 
and  indeed  almost  all  her  inland  boundaries  arc  merithans  of 
longitude. 

All  the  vertical  lines  of  diviaon  on  the  map  are  boundaries  of 
Sonth  Anstraiia.  Queensland  haa  as  its  inland  boundaries  New 
South  "Wales  and  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales  haa  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  and  Sonth  Australia.  Victoria  has  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia.  Western  Australia  haa  South  AastraJia 
ftlone.  South  Australia  is,  therefore,  the  only  Australian  Colony 
that  is  next-door  neighbour  to  all  the  others.  This  relation  of 
propincjuity  has  laid  many  ohligatious  and  conferred  some  advantages 
on  our  people.  It  has  placed  them  in  an  especially  favourable  posi- 
tion for  undertaking  exploring  expeihtJons  into  the  unlin own  interior. 
Sturt,  Stuart,  Eyre,  Warbnrton,  Giles,  Lindsay  are  among  the 
names  of  men  identified  with  South  Australia,  who,  by  their 
(launtlesa  courage  and  thirst  for  knowledge  have  added  equally  to 
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the  chronicles  of  Lernism  nuA  tlui  realms  of  googriipliy.    Aootber 
Federal  8or\-ico  which  her  iiifinopoly  of  lonpitiirlfi  qavti  to  South 
Australia  the  opportunity  of  rcnilering  to  her  neighbours  was  Ihii 
establishment  of  comrautiicfttioii  hdtwodii  the  worWa  system  of 
telegraphy  lying  to  the  north  of  Aaatmiia  and  tho  centres  of 
population  on  tho  soathcm  antl  oaEtern  conste.    Tho  transcon- 
tinental tolegriiph  Ime  was,  as  yon  are  all  aware,  carried  out  at 
enormous  capital  cost;  and  until  lato  years  the  traffic  baa  been 
conducted  at  a  loss  to  our  revenue.    Tho  oilier  Culoniua  have  never 
failed  to  ac1tnov,-ledge  tho  services    and    expenditure    of   Bouth 
Australia  in  tho  interestg  of  international  telcgrii.phy,  and  in  18!>6 
ed  to  guarantee  ber  jointly  with  (Ireat  Britain  against  loss 
aid  tho  proposed  altoraative  line,  known  as  tho  Pucilic  Cable,  bo 
constmctod.    Telegraphs  arc  included  under  the  Fcdiiral  powers, 
80  that  the  lino  will  he  talscn  over  by  tho  Federal  authority.    The 
transcontinental  railway,  which  ghotild  follow  llio  tck-graph  lino, 
Still  remains  incomplete,     Tho  raila  have   been  laid    an   far   aa 
Oodnadatta,  fi88  miles  northwards  of  Adulaide  and  140  miles  srrnth 
from  Port  Darwin.    There  still  remains  a  gap  of  over  1,000  miles 
to  be  spanned  before  tho  northern  and  Eouthcm  portions  of  South 
Australia  are  riveted  by  railway  communication  into  a  solid  com- 
munity. The  present  northern  terminuB  of  the  aouthem  portion  of  the 
railway  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  arid  and  unproditelivc  portion! 
of  our  territory;  but  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  further  on 
lUethe  highly  mineralised  SlacDonnell  ranges,  with  good  country  and 
■higher  rainfall ;  this  once  reached,  the  line  will  reap  the  revenue  of 
a  bridge  completed,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  r<.M3cmbling  one  whielj 
falls  short  of  tJio  opposite  banli.    When  once  tho  Northern  Territory 
can  be  reached  from  Adelaide  in  a  few  days,  instead  of  several  weeks, 
lW  (t  presL-ut,  a  new  era  of  activity  will  dawn  on  Australia.    Tho 
fSortbern  Territory  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  elements 
that  go   to   maite   a   country   of  rare  opnlencf*.      Tcemiuft   with 
mineral  wealth,  gold,  tin,  and  copper,  with  a  boundless  oxpause  of 
good  pastoral  country  and  interaectcd  with  navigable  rivers,  whose 
Lldluvial  banks  are  capable  of  every  tropical  and  sLib-tropical  growth, 
be  Northern  Territory  only  awaits  accessibility  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
nest  great  boom  of  the  Empire.     Thongh  situated  to  a  birgc  extent 
_ within  the  tropics,  the  climate  ia  to  a  remarkable  degree  free  from 
Qal&Hn.   From  1885  to  1887  the  administration  of  tho  territory  wns 
included  in  my  portfolio.  I  i\Tis  daily  brought  into  contact  with  men 
who  had  spent  many  years  of  their  livesi  engaged  in  bard  manual 
labour  in  all  parts  of  tho  territory,  and  the  robust  health  which  the 
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great  majority  of  them  enjoyed  convinced  mo  tliat  this  region  is 
not  uusuit&ble  for  Europeaa  labour. 

In  addition,  however,  to  duties  imposed  upon  South  Australia 
by  her  geographical  position,  certain  henefits  hare  been  reaped  ou 
that  (i.ccount  by  her  t'litei' prising  citizens.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  respousibility  of  the  proximity  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines  to  our 
border  has  by  no  means  been  regurdeil  by  us  as  an  arduous  obliga- 
tion. And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  WeHteni  Australia  has 
not  been  held  by  us  in  light  esteem.  In  neither  case,  however,  are 
we  open  to  the  accusation  of  reaping  where  we  have  not  strawed ; 
for  the  Broken  Hill  area  was  prospected  from  South  Austraha,  the 
mine  was  worked  by  Soutli  Australians,  B,nd  the  bulk  of  the  shares 
wore  fortunately  held  by  South  Australians  in  the  first  instance. 
South  AuBtralian  enterprise  also  contributed  largely  to  the  arduous 
pioneering  and  supply  of  capital  necesaary  to  the  development  of  the 
magnificent  goldfields  of  Western  Australia.  Between  Western 
AustraliaandBouth  Australia  there  have  always  existed  the  strongest 
ties  of  community  of  iutereat  and  neighbourly  attachment.  When 
the  fate  of  the  Imperial  measure  conferring  autonomy  upon  Western 
Australia  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  South  Australian 
Parliament  was  the  first  to  pass  a  dutiful  address  praying  her 
Majesty  to  add  Western  Australia,  to  the  group  of  loyal,  contented, 
and  autonomous  Colonies.  Sir  John  Forrest  nsed  always  to  speak  of 
Western  Australia  ss  the  Cinderella  of  the  Colonies,  and  none  have 
rejoiced  more  than  South  Australians  at  the  realisation  of  her 
golden  dream. 

But  I  need  not  further  dwell  on  this  theme.  I  have  said  anough  to 
indicate  that  from  her  central  position  South  Austraiia  is  in  neigh- 
hourly  touch  with  al  1  four  of  hor  sistera  of  the  mainland.  Her  water- 
way up  Spencer's  Gulf  indicates  Port  Augusta  as  the  centre  towards 
which  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  Australia  must  eventually  gravitate. 
Her  welfare  is  in  an  especial  manner  hound  up  with  tho  welfare  of 
the  whole  continent.  Hor  enlightened  self-interest  as  well  as  her 
neighbourly  inclination  leads  her  unhesitatingly  to  enter  the 
Federation  as  a  Federal  unit  well  prepared  by  previous  associa- 
tions for  the  more  intiniiite  relationship  of  tho  future. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  Federal  movement,  although  doubtless  you  are  all  fairly 
familiar  with  the  details.  The  question  has  been  discussed  ever 
since  the  Colonies  were  founded,  but  the  present  movement 
originated  just  ten  years  ago.  General  Sir  Bevan  Edwards,  you 
romember,  was  commissioned  in  1889  to  report  upon  Austrahau 
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flplencc.  lie  Bci/eJ  Tiino  I7  l,he  forelock,  and  emphasised  ibp 
desirabk-ness  of  Federal  action  for  thia  purposf.  Sir  Henry  Parltes 
took  advantago  of  the  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  other 
Premiers  of  Australia  with  the  view  of  convening  a  conferente  to 
consider  the  question.  A  meeting  of  delegates,  over  which  Jlr. 
Duncan  Gillies  presided,  was  held  in  Melbourne  in  January  1890, 
when  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  larger  Contention  to  prepare  a 
Federal  BilL  In  1891  forty-five  delegates  assemhled  in  Sydney  in  the 
luBtorio  chamber  in  Macquarie  Street,  where,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  there  was  drafted  after  many  weeks 
of  critical  deliberation  a  complete  Federal  Bill,  which  haa  formed 
the  hasis  of  all  subsequent  constructive  work  on  the  Federal 
edifice. 

Oar  Chairman  hae  no  doubt  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances at  tending  that  gathering.  The  inaugural  banquet  was  held 
in  great  splendour  in  the  newly  erected  Centennial  Hall.  The  Earl 
of  Jersey,  as  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  sat  in  the  place  of 
bonour.  It  was,  I  think,  almost  his  lordship's  first  appearance 
before  an  Australian  audience  ;  all  ejea  were  directed  towards  him, 
and  a  critical  audience  hung  on  every  syllable  he  uttered.  The 
foundation  of  the  esteem  in  which  thi?  memory  of  Lord  Jersey  is 
treasured  throughout  Australia  was  laid  on  that  occasion. 

Sir  Henry  Parkos  was  a  great  phrase-maker ;  he  always  had  Home 
short,  pithy  eeuteuce  in  hia  important  speeches  which  could  be 
seised  upon  by  the  popular  imagination.  In  1890  it  was,  if  I 
lemember  rightly,  the  "  Crimson  Thread  of  Kinship  "  ;  on  the  ooca- 
Bion  to  which  I  now  refer  it  was,  "One  People,  one  Destiny." 
From  tho  commenoement  of  the  present  movement  up  to  the 
time  of  hia  death,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  directed  tho  whole  force  of  his 
great  powers  towards  the  consuuiiiiation  of  Australian  union.  He 
even  Bubordinated  hia  strong  views  on  general  free  trade  to  the 
onanmmation  of  Federation.     The  fiscal  issue,  if  pressed  to  the 

at,  would  at  any  time  have  been  destructive  of  Federation,  and  the 
only  course  open  was  to  leave  the  matter,  as  Bir  Henry  Parkes 
thought  it  should  be  left,  to  the  Federal  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  to 
decide. 

Although  tho  bill  prepared  by  the  Convention  of  1891  was  advo- 
cated by  many  of  the  prominent  public  men  of  Australia,  it  failed 
to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  among  tho  people  which  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  great  cause.  The  electors  bad  no  direct  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  remained  com- 
paiatively  indifferent  as  to  its  deliberations.     This  apathy  was 
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reSocteii  in  tbc  respoctivo  rudinments,  whBi'o  the  draft  Federal  Bill 
Wfi.f;  disoiisiscid  in  a  portiitictory  iiiatmor,  und  gradually  dropped  out 
of  notice.  Ill  1805,  itt  t!i9  instance  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.H.  Reid,  a 
caiifereace  of  Prutiiicra  took  placu  in  Hobart,  when  it  wais  decided 
to  hold  another  Convention,  which  should  consist  of  delegates 
elected  as  far  ad  pnssible  by  the  direct  popular  vote,  Tho  iiecessiiry 
Enabling  Bills  were  pixsged  by  the  resptictivo  Legislatures,  and  in 
1897  ton  deiflgateswere  chosen  £romea«hof  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia.  Westiirii  Anatraliii,,  and  Tasmania, 
Queensland,  unfortunately,  being  on  that  occasion  unrepresented.    , 

Tlie  dtilegates  from  South  Australia  were  Messrs.  Kingston, 
Holder,  Cockbnrn,  Sir  Richard  Balier,  Mtissre.  Gordon,  Symon, 
Sir  John  Downor,  Messrs.  Glynn,  IIowc,  and  Solomon.  ^ 

TliB  Convention  hold  its  firwt  session  in  Adelaide  in  March  1897 ; 
tbt>  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston  was  elected  president.  A  bill  was 
framed,  which  was  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  respective  Par- 
iiaiuonta.  Later  in  tho  same  year  the  Convention  met  again,  in 
Sydney,  to  consider  tlie  amendmi:;nts  suggt'sted  by  these  bodies,  and 
the  bill  was  finally  adopted  in  March  1898  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
held  in  Melbourne, 

This  bill  was  in  last  Jimc  referred  to  the  electors  for  nit.ification 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and 
was  in  each  case  approved  by  tho  majority  of  those  voting.  In  New 
South  Wales,  however,  the  number  fell  short  by  some  thousands 
of  the  statutory  requirement  of  affirmative  votes.  This  result  was 
due  to  di S sat i:; faction  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  publia 
men  in  New  South  Wales  with  the  pro\isions  of  the  bill, 
notably  with  tho  mode  of  settlement  of  deadloclis  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  the  absence  of  &  guiirautee 
that  the  Federal  capital  would  be  within  the  boundary  of  tho 
Mother  Colony.  The  measure  was  diseussod  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament,  and  amendments  suggested.  Witli  the  view  of 
meeting  us  for  as  xiossible  the  requirements  of  Now  South  Wales, 
a  meeting  of  the  Premiers  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  group  was 
held  in  Melbourne  last  .Tn.nuary,  n.ud  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  was  arrived  at.  It  was  decided  that  an  absolute  majority 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Federal  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  decide  any  question  on  which  »  deadlock  had  arisen,  and 
that  the  Federal  capital  ghoiild  be  in  New  South  Wales,  at  a 
distance  of  not  loss  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Bills  accepting  this  arrangetueut  have  already  been  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  South  Australia  and  by  the  Assembiy  of  New 
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South  Wales,  aai  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  a  necond  rdferenilum 
the  measure  will  he  aoeoptoil  by  tlio  electors  as  readily  n*  on  the 
pravious  occaeioD,  and  this  time  with  n  practical  rt^ult,  for  tlio 
statutory  majority  in  Now  South  Wales  which  (onnerly  barred  tho 
way  will  not  how  be  required ;  a  simple  majority  will  cariy  tho  day, 
Judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  events  are  moving,  it  iajnst 
possihlo  that  the  requisite  steps  nil!  have  biri'ii  takvn  in  tituo  to 
enable  the  bill  to  be  sabmittod  to  the  Imperial  rarliamont  before 
the  dofifl  of  thi»  eessiou. 

It  is  instructi™  to  note  tho  ever- widen  in  R  bimi*  on  wliioli  in 
South  AuntriLliiL  tho  sanction  to  tlio  Federal  Movomcjit  has  been 
EOUght.  To  the  Orst  Convention  in  1K!)0  tho  South  Auatriiliau 
delegates.  Mr.  Playford  nnd  myself,  wore  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. To  tho  second  Convention  of  iHfll  \v<i,  with  five  others, 
were  elected  hy  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  final  Con- 
ation ibe  ten  delegates  were  ohcted  l>y  the  votes  of  tho  whole 
^Bdult  population,  men  and  women  alike.  The  rosoll  of  furnishing 
this  broad  basis  for  the  Federal  sentiment  has  bees  tlie  awakening 
b!  a  pulilio  interest  oa  the  subject  sufficient  to  carry  the  movemont 
lirough  all  its  stages  to  a  succe.'isful  issue, 

i  presume  tho  principles  underlying  u  Federation   are  fairly 
Eamiliar  to  all.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Federation  is  not 
nnification ;  it  implies  onion,  but  not  unity.    The  I-'edeml  form 
govemmeut  occupies  a  middle  pinuo  between  separation  and 
Ompleto  consolidation,      Thia   plane  can   be   reached  either   by 
ascending  from  a  coniiilotcly  separate  esirtenco,  as  in  tho  case  of 
(be  United  States  of  America,    or  by  descending  from  unity,  ns 
in  the  case  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  wliich  previous  to  tho 
jrmation  of  the  Dominion  had  but  one  ParUament  between  lliem. 
The  identity  of  the  various  Coloaies  will  not  be  merged  in  tho 
Federation.    One  House  of  tho  Federal  Parliament  will  be  based 
on  population,  but  in  the  other  House  tvery  Colony,  whether  largo 
or  small,  will  be  equally  represented,  and  both  houses  will  be  based 
on  manhood,  and  in  our  case  on  adult,  sufl'rage.     The  Federal 
authority  will  dual  only  with  matters  of  common  interest  in  which 
individual  efi'ort  is  insufficient  and  joint  action  becomes  necessary, 
bnt  tJiere  will  bo  no  destruction  of  the  individuality  of  the  com- 
ponent States.     The  contrary  will  ho  the  case.     As  in  a  com- 
manity  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  is  possible  only 
un<ler  the  most  highly  sociaUsed  conditions,  so  does  the  Federal 
nlation  between  Starts  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  life  of  each  individual  State  to  the  highest  degree.    Federa- 
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tion  will  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  autonomy.  Were  it 
otherwise.  Federation  would  be  but  a  doubtful  boon  to  a  British 
people.  The  supremacy  of  the  Britiab  race  apringa  from  th« 
capacity  of  its  citizens  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  It  h  that 
very  geniua  for  self-government  which  has  built  up  the  stupendous 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire,  has  incarnadined  the  map  of  the 
world  with  those  choice  flowers  of  civilieation,  the  British  Colonies, 
and  has  converted  the  ocean  itself  into  nothing  bnt  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Greater  Britain. 

Analogous  to  the  famous  social  contract  intended  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  man.  Federation  is  a  solemn  compact  between  States 
mutually  to  respect  the  rights  of  each  other — the  individual  exist- 
ence of  each  element  is  guaranteed.  The  smaller  and  weaker  are 
protected  by  the  Constitntion  against  any  usui-pation  of  their 
privileges  by  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  organisation. 

Federation  is  an  ingenious  device  for  combining  the  rigour  and 
homogeneity  of  a  small  State  with  the  powers  of  defence  and  facilities 
for  commerce  that  result  from  the  development  of  a  large  territory. 
It  is  a  brotherhood  that  admits  of  manifold  diversity,  and  gives  to 
each  of  its  members  the  opportunity  of  aecompliebijig  its  destiny. 

Flexible,  yet  firm,  Federation  is  undoubtedly  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  future ;  and  who  shall  place  a  lim.it  to  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities which  are  presented  not  only  to  the  British  Empire,  but  to 
the  whole  EngUsh- speaking  race,  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
sufSciently  elastic  bond  to  admit  of  the  autonomy  of  the  scToral 
parts  while  providing  for  the  co-orchnation  of  all  the  members 
tor  the  purposes  of  mutual  defence  and  advancement? 

Into  such  a  form  of  partnership  South  Austraha  ia  preparing 
to  enter  as  a  federal  unit,  a  part  of  a  whole,  and  yet  a  complete 
entity  in  itself,  wanting  in  none  ot  tho  attributes  of  national  life. 

The  Articles  of  Union  have  been  drawn  up  with  oonsummatc 
skill  by  succeeihng  Conventions.  No  more  statesmitnlitc  Instrument 
of  Government  has  ever  been  formulated.  The  whole  lueasure  ia 
instinct  with  trust  in  the  people  and  faitli  in  the  future.  And 
from  their  hearts  may  all  Australians  exclaim,  when  the  Federal 
banjue  is  lauuclied : 

"  Thou  too,  Bftil  on,  O  ship  of  stn.te  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union.  Blruug  and  greall 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
"With  all  the  hopes  <if  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fale  I 
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"  Sail  OD,  nor  four  to  brtftst  the  sen ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  uU  with  tboc ; 
Oar  hearts,  our  hopes,  onr  pnytn,  our  Wan. 
Our  ftitii  Iriuuipluuit  o'«r  our  fc«rs. 
An  all  with  (hc«— ore  all  iritU  tlnee  I  '* 
iTkt  Pajper  wat  iilutlraled  6y  a  nvmb«r  0/  limtJighl  viewt.) 

DiSCI'SSlOK. 

fiir  T.  FowBLi.  BtiTOS,  Uabt.,  (i,C.1II.G.  :  I  am  Baro  we  are  sll 
very  gratofiil  to  Dr.  Coclibiim  for  Lis  excellent  account  of  South 
Auatrulia.  Having  beani  bis  Paper,  I  do  not  tliiak  any  of  113  need 
to  be  reminded  that  he  has  been  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  also 
Minister  of  Edncntion,  which  ei:i>lnin3  the  fact  that  be  has  dealt  with 
topics  coming  under  those  heads  with  so  much  personal  experience 
and  skill.  I  had  a  special  reason  for  thanking  him  for  his  Paper, 
because  I  am  given  the  opportunit;  of  aohnowled^tig  the  great 
liindness  and  hospitality  which  were  extended  to  myself  and  my 
family  during  the  three  years  wo  had  the  pleasure  and  bappiness  of 
living  in  South  Australia.  We  cannot  forget  the  kindness  we 
received.  I  had  already  assured  those  who  had  asked  ua  (and  we 
had  been  asked  the  question  often)  that  we  liked  our  residence 
there  very  much,  and  that  we  look  back  upon  it  as  a  time  of  great 
pleasure  and  interest.  Our  time  in  South  Australia  was  niado 
Interesting  by  one  or  two — indeed,  more  than  one  or  two— new 
experiences.  Unfortunately  for  everybody,  we  came  in  fov  a  period 
of  extreme  heat  and  prolonged  drought,  and  no  doubt  that 
grievouBly  affected  the  well-being  of  the  Colony.  The  revenue 
from  Tiiriou.i  sources,  railway  returns  and  the  like,  fell  off.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  falling  off  took  place  slowly.  It  did  not 
immediately  show  itself  as  much  as  was  anticipated  by  some,  and 
possibly  that  is  a  circiunatance  of  some  hope,  because  the  recover}', 
which  we  believe  is  now  begun,  may  not  show  itself  all  at  once ; 
but  nerertheless  we  must  not  be  <hscouraged  and  suppose  that  the 
iWOTcry  is  not  coming  some  day.  We  may  confidently  hope  that  a 
cycle  of  more  prosperous  years  will  arrive,  and  that  there  will  be 
more  satisfactory  returns.  I  can  slate  most  confidently  that  the 
time  of  distresR  and  loss  to  the  farmers  and  paatoralisls  brought  out 
a  great  deal  of  striking  courogo  and  patience  and  readineRs  to  meet 
difficulty.  The  imports  fell  off  considerably.  From  1892  to  1897 
they  fell  from  something  like  /3,O0O,00O  to  ^2.000,000.  At  the 
Esme  time  there  were  signs  of  prosperity  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  oamber  of  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank  rose  from  78,000  to 
$6,000,    tcai    the    taowy   deposited    lot?    from    £2,200,000   Vci 
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£3,000,000,  Bhowfng  there  is  a  solid  basia  of  prosperity  in  the 
Colony  wliicli  may  be  relied  upon  even  iij  time  of  its  exceptional 
trouble  and  difficulty.  During  our  stay  in  the  Colony  certain  new 
departures  came  into  force,  for  iuatance,  the  Hvst  election  which 
gave  women  votera  an  opportunity  of  exercising  the  franchise  took 
place  aomo  months  after  I  had  arrived.  Many  were  the  statements 
and  surmisea  as  to  what  would  happen,  but  I  remember  going  care* 
fully  through  tha  retuniH  of  the  different  polling  places  and 
comparing  them  with  previous  elections,  and  I  oanie  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proportions  betweon  one  party  and  the  other 
suffered  very  httle  change  at  aU.  There  was  a  general  beOef  tbat 
the  estension  of  the  franchise  did  atimulata  among  young  ladies  a 
greater  readiness  to  discuss  and  caro  about  political  matters.  This 
I  may  safely  say  while  resei-vitig  to  myself  full  liberty  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  introduction  of  sucli  a  change  iuto  our  electoral  arrange- 
ments here.  Another  matter  of  great  interest  was  the  Federation 
Convention,  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  in  Adelaide  at 
the  time  the  Convention  first  met.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  occupant 
of  Government  House  to  receive  the  delegates  or  repi'esenta.tives  on 
various  occasions,  to  give  them  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  introduced  to  Adelaide  society.  I  made 
many  friends  among  the  delegates,  friendships  I  shall  value  in  the 
future,  and  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  work  which  has  now 
begun.  I  most  sincerely  tnist  that  the  Federation  of  the  Coloniea 
is  to  be  brought  about,  firmly  buHeiing  that  such  a  scheme  will 
tend  to  the  great  strengthening,  to  the  good,  and  to  tbo  elevation  of 
the  thought  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  There  was  employed, 
in  connection  with  tbis  question,  a  remarkable  experiment.  Irefet 
to  the  Referendum,  which  is  so  well  Imown  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Eome  forms  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  rather  discouraging  that  the 
result  should  have  been  treated  as  of  no  account,  but  in  spite  of 
that  discouragement  I  hope  that  the  Referendum  will  not  be 
oonsidered  as  of  no  use.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  I  admit,  if 
the  responsibility  of  Parliament  and  of  Ministers  were  lessened, 
nevertheless  I  hope  and  believe  there  are  occasions  when  an  np- 
Ijioal  may  well  be  made  to  the  peopI&  as  a  whole  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  on  any  one  question.  On  this  question  there  has 
been  an  enormous  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  favour  ot 
Federation,  and  I  hope  that  when  certain  changes  are  referred  to  the 
people  again,  the  answer  will  be  as  distinct  and  pronounced  as  in  the 
first  instance.  Another  new  departure  which  came  into  force  while 
we  were  there  was  ia  cotmection  with  village  settlements.    Tbeiewere 
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tWO^tonis — the  one  described  by  Dr.  Cockbucn,  and  thdotlierthe 
tystfom  of  setting  !u;idt>  block:;  of  teii  to  twenty  acres  of  land  to  lie 
taken  up  by  individuals.    I  think  that  became  law  in  m!}4,  and 
had  been  very  much  pressed  upon  Parliament  by  the  efforts  of  aiy 
friend  Dr.  Cumpbell.    It  was  with  him  I  first  visited  one  of  these 
tnw.    The  idea  wa8  tltat  a  man  should  muku  liis  home  on  one  of 
these  blocks,  and  there  spend  his  leisure  time,  while  making  hit 
living  by  earning  wages  elsewhere.    I  think  the  tendency  was  thnb 
men  to  a  great  extent  left  their  families  there  and  tfa«m»olves  dwelt 
in  the  town,  at  all  events  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week.    On 
tha  whole  the  people  seemed  exceedingly  happy  and  prosperous. 
Ttie  other  system  was  more  communistic.    These  settlamenti^  have 
boen  ctitiouiC-d  bncau^e  as  commercial  ventures  they  were  not  sue- 
oe«aful,  but  a  fair  way  of  looking  at  them  is  to  reKsrd  thoni  as 
experiments  in  methods  of  poor  relief,  and  in  tliat  respect  they 
compare  very  well  with  any  others  with  which  we  are  noqiiainted 
in  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere.    I  believe  the 
teudonoy  U  (or  the  commuuistio  character  to  distappenr,  and  that 
in  time  they  will  be  occupied  in  individual  tenure,  while  thd  pnmp- 
ii^  apparatus,  water  distribution,  mid  the  hke,  remain  matter  of 
ooounoQ  interest.    I  hope  the  success  and  prosperity  of  llio  people 
under  one  system  or  the  other  is  going  to  bo  assured,  and  ihat  they 
will  show  the  way  to  greater  success  than  can  bo  shown  by  Ken- 
mark  or  Mildura.    I  do  not  tJiink  Doctor  Cockburn's  description 
o(  the  charm  of  the  sceneiy  of  South  Australia  has  been  at  all 
exaggerated.    The  hills  round  Adelaide  are  a  source  of  constant 
pldasiire,  whether  you  see  them  from   the  plains  or  see  the  plains 
ftom  the  bills.     I  think  Adelaide  society  has  yet  something  to  learn 
U  to  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  hills.     It  seemed  to  me  they 
did  not  enjoy  the  delight  of  walking  on  the  rough  gi-oimd  from  ono 
point  to  another  quite  as  mach  as  they  might,  and  t  am  afraid  in 
the  case  of  young  and  active  men  the  bicycle  rather  tends  to  keep 
tbem  00  the  main  road,  and  discourages  the  idea  of  walking  on  tlia 
hills.    I  sincerely  trust  the  prosperity  of  South  Australia  is  going 
to  advance,  and  advance,  if  it  may  be,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
,  Colonel  J.  A.  Fkbousson  :  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  Dr.  Cockburn's  most  able,  interesting,  and 
eloquent  lecture,  to  eay  nothing  of  the  beautiful  views  on  the  screen, 
ioteipreted  as    they  were  in  his  own  luminous  and  himiorous 
Wfty.    I  spent  six  happy  years  in  South  AustraUa  at  two  different 
times,  and  I  may  add  that  I  owe  to  Soulh  Australia  my  wife  and 
children.    Dr.  Cockbuin  is  as  old  personal  friend  of  mine.    Hs 
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has  not  told  you  that  be  was  not  only  in  the  very  first  rank  In  bis 
own  profession  rb  a  medical  man,  but  that  be  was  also  a  most 
excellent  soldier.  Indeed,  one  of  my  pleaaantest  recollections  in 
connection  with  tho  Soiiib  Australian  Defence  Force  is  a  certain 
visit  to  a  country  company  wbicb  bo  coiiuiiauJtid  witb  remarkable 
ability,  Tba  subject  of  defence  is  bardly  mentioned  in  the  Paper, 
but  I  cannot,  as  a  soldier,  help  thinking  of  the  enormous  con- 
eequences  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  Australia  which  thia  Federal 
movement  promises  to  bring  in  its  train.  Of  coiiree  the  distances 
are  too  great  for  tho  scaltereJ  forces  to  bo  collected  at  any 
threatened  point  on  the  spur  of  tbe  moment.  I  suppose  what 
Australia  has  to  apprehend  is  a  sudden  dash  upon  one  of  her  great 
ports.  The  enemy  won't  1*11  us  when  bo  is  coming,  and  there 
would  not  he  time,  even  with  tbe  aid  of  tbe  railway  systetD. 
especially  considering'  it^  varying  gauges,  to  concentrate  great 
forces  at  one  point.  It  is,  however,  enormously  important  to  have 
one  system  of  defence  throughout  Australia.  Yon  want  some  experi- 
enced soldier  at  tbe  head — an  engineer  officer  of  tbe  stamp  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Jervois,  or  an  artillery  officer ;  and  you  also  want  a  great 
military  college  as  in  Canada,  where  young  Australiana  would  be 
trained  to  make  efficient  officers.  Dr.  Cockburn  touched  some- 
what too  lightly  on  the  great  possibibties  of  the  Northern  Territory. 
There  are  great  navigable  rivers,  with  millionsofacresof  rich  alluvial 
soil  in  that  region  only  waiting  to  be  developed.  I  had  tbe  honour, 
seventeen  years  ago,  of  being  sent,  on  behalf  of  tho  (lovemment  of 
South  Austraiift,  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  India  for  a 
bill  to  enable  Indian  coolies  to  be  taken  on  indenture  for  the 
development  of  that  vast  territory.  Tho  bill,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  draw,  was  passed  without  amendment  by 
tbe  Supreme  Council  in  India.  It  was  brought  back  and  again 
passed  without  amendment  through  both  Houses  of  the  South 
Australian  Parliament.  Tho  terms  were  not  onerous.  It  has  ever 
since  been  a  marvel  to  uie  that  South  Aiistralia  has  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  that  measure,  and  has  consequently  wasted  the  wealtl] 
lying  at  her  feet.  We  have  been  told  that  the  white  man  may  live 
and  be  healthy  in  that  territory,  but  I  say  that  for  tbe  white  man 
to  labour  tliere  ia  impossible.  He  may  superintend  labour,  ho  cannot 
himself  labour ;  o.nd  the  folly  of  the  working  men  of  Adelaide  in 
interfering  in  the  development  of  that  great  territory,  under  the 
idea  that  the  importation  of  Indian  coolies  into  Port  Darwin- 
2.000  miles  away — will  affect  the  price  of  labour  in  Adelaide 
almost  passes  beUef.    It  is  for  tbe  statesmen  of  the  future  to  dis- 
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MSB  tbes^  nbsaril  fancies,  t,nH  develop  tlic  heritage  on  nbicli  tliey 

»ve  entered,  yagar,  cocoa,  coflee,  cotton,  alt  the  tropical  products 
will  flourish  thert',  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  vast  mineral 
wealth  besidea.  I  believe  in  tho  greatness  of  Australia,  but  its 
greatness  depends  npon  two  things.  As  a,  Suotcbman,  I  belieTe  in 
the  Bible.  I  believe  that  education  without  the  Bible  is  an  insult 
to  God,  and  that  no  country  in  which  such  education  prevails  cuu 
possibly  proapar.  I  hope  that  the  Federated  Connci!  will  sweep 
away  the  "  pure  secular  system  "  (so-called,  I  suppose,  because  such 
a  system  results  in  so  much  impurity),  and  that  the  Bible  will  be 
read  and  taught  by  the  schoolmasters  during  school  hours  to  every 
young  child  throughout  Auatraliiya.  One  other  thing  is  neces.'tary 
to  the  greatness  of  Australia,  and  that  is  that  she  should  choose 
for  her  stateaiuen  men  of  integrity  and  high  personal  character, 
men  of  principle,  men  who,  to  use  an  expression  familiar  to  my 
Hootch  compatriots,  *'  Fear  God  and  know  no  other  fear," 

Hon.  Sir  PniLir  Fysh,  K.C.M.G.  :  On  my  return  to  the  old 
country,  after  long  absence,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  a 
subject  which  has  been  for  many  years  before  us  in  Australia  is 
»lso  occupying  attention  here.  Dr.  Cockburn  has  spoken  to  us 
about  South  Australia  as  a  unit.  I  should  have  liked  to  say  some- 
thing with  respect  to  those  other  units  which  must  go  to  make 
up  a  Federated  Australia.  Some  other  opportunity  may,  however, 
occur.  I  am  pleased,  as  I  have  said,  to  find  you  are  taking  such  a 
deep  intoreFit  in  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  we  have  been  think- 
ing and  speaking  about  and  hoping  for  ever  so  long.  In  1861  Sir 
Jtunes  Vonl,  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  others  memorialised  for  a  Federal 
Enabling  Bill.  Never  From  that  time  to  this  have  we  lost  sight  of 
that  great  idea,  and  now  we  think  the  time  has  come  when,  for- 
getting our  provincialism,  we  should  take  our  stand  on  the  broader 
and  firmer  piatfonii  of  Federation.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
aecomphshing  the  great  object  to  which  we  have  aspired.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  step  which  is  now  being  taken  by  Now 
South  Wales  will  be  followed  by  tho  other  Colonies.  We  may  have 
to  leave  out  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  for  a  time,  but,  so 
snrely  as  tho  four  other  Colonies  join,  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  must  follow.  It  may  not  be  done  in  a  moment,  but  wo 
shall,  I  believe,  show  we  possess  a  Federal  spirit,  and  we  shall 
ultimately  get  rid  of  those  provincialising  which  unfortunately  have 
marked  us  in  times  past.  While  wo  shall  have  the  world  for  our 
markets  we  shall  have  free  trade  amongst  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
no  longer  submit  to  those  bickerings  which  have  too  long  marked 
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ouc  local  Parliaments.  I  say  wi?  cnnnot  for  long  roiunin  an^ve  bare 
twan  ;  at  present  we  are  a  kind  of  lifiptarcliy.  Wii  number  aoinfi 
4,500,00(1  ij'eople,  we  Imve  amaPised  (inornious  wealth,  some 
i;i, 300,000,000,  wo  have  a  great  system  of  railways,  some  13,000 
miles,  compared  with  20,000  in  Great  Brititin ;  we  liavo  (wlorncd 
the  country  with  mn.giiilicent  cities ;  we  have  lighted  up  the  occau 
highway  witii  125  lighthouses,  and  wo  have  a  happy  and  thriving,  a 
peaceful  andlaw-abidingaEi  loyal  people — a  people  who  have  adopted 
Australia  as  their  home,  hut  who  nevertheless  think  of  tbiB  country 
as  thu  ili'ar  Old  Land. 

"  Denr  fire  the  lands  where  wo  were  born, 

MThere  rest  our  honoured  diind ; 
And  rich  and  wide  on  every  aide. 

The  fruitful  pastures  spread. 
Hut  dearer  to  tbeir  faiihfitl  hearts 

Than  home,  or  gold,  or  land, 
Are  Britain's  laws  and  Britain's  crown. 
And  Bi'ilain'a  fiiig  of  old  renown. 

And  grip  of  IJritinh  bauds.'' 

Now  that  is  the  spirit  which  I  believe  has  animated  those  men 

who  now  for  so  many  yeti.rs  have  been  determined  to  bring  together 
the  various  threads  of  Australia,  to  weave  them  into  one  cord,  which 
shall  not  be  broken.  On  those  lines  was  passed  the  resolution  of 
IWflO  in  Melbourne,  when  Sir  Henry  Parlies  moved  that  the  period 
at  all  times  contoraplated  had  arrived  for  Australia  to  be  welded 
into  one  Federation.  We  have  a  hope  we  shall  huild  up  a  people 
as  mighty  even  as  that  of  America  iteelf,  especially  when  were- 
wemher  that  America,  with  her  thirteen  States,  started  110  years 
ago  with  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,000  people,  that  her 
revenue  was  less  than  i'2,000,000.  and  that  her  trade  was  incon- 
siderable. Although  wo  have  the  poor  always  with  us,  yet  through- 
out the  whole  ol  Australia,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  eiisis  of 
1803,  wo  can  say  that  we  have  surmounted  our  difficulties,  that  we 
can  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face,  and  that  if  we  owe 
£220,000,000  we  have  more  than  enough  in  accumulated  wealth 
to  pay  our  debts.  In  the  history  of  our  race  we  have  never  lacked 
men  capable  of  giving  the  lead.  That  has  been  the  case  in  Anstrali», 
and  I  may  add  In  Tasmania,  and  although  I  am  pleased  to  return 
to  the  Old  Country,  yet  I  am  proud  to  know  that  we  have  had  these 
men,  men  capable  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  those  Colonies,  and 
the  great  things  they  have  done  are  but  e&ruests  of  the  great  things 
that  shall  be  done. 
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Ml'.  J.  L.  Lykm.  :  An  I  takn  great  interest  in  the  Au-itraUan 
Colonies,  having  twice  Tiaited  them  solely  for  the  purpose)  of  seeing 
theai,  I  may  btr  itUowed  to  telt  Dr.  Cockburn  that  hi^  Paper  will 
entirely  satisfy  tlie  moat  exacting  Australian,  and  they  are  very 
oxactiDg.  Wherever  yon  go,  whether  to  Sydney,  Melhoiinie.  or 
Adelaide,  the  qnestion  la  eui'e  to  he  put :  "  How  do  you  like  this 
place?  "  imd  I  warn  yon  not  to  say  you  like  any  other  hetter.  If  I 
refuse  to  accept  tlie  I'apor  in  its  entirety,  the  rcaaon  is  that  there  ia 
perhaps  rather  too  strong  a,  touch  of  the  rose  colour  in  some  of 
Dr.  Cooltburn's  remarks.  liVbether  tliat  colouring  he  due  to  the 
resenablance  of  the  South  Australian  to  the  Greeks,  to  which  Dr. 
Cockbum  aUuded,  I  ciuinot  say.  But  for  inyseif  I  may  say  that  I 
Haw  no  resemblance  to  the  Greelia  in  the  Australians,  and  I  hope- 
that  in  no  other  respect  ia  there  any.  I  consider  tho  Australian 
race  far  superior  to  any  of  the  modern  Greeks,  whatever  the 
ancients  may  have  been.  On  the  subject  of  the  pastoral  industry, 
wiiieh  Jh.  Cookburn  asserts  to  be  the  principal  one  of  the  country, 
I  would  like  to  asli  him  frankly  to  say  whether  he  thioks  this 
Industry  has  been  faii'Iy  treated  in  the  past.  Is  it  an  encourage- 
ment for  a  man  to  pay  the  progressive  land  tax,  the  20  por  cant, 
absentee  tas  when  away  from  AustraUa,  and  income  tax  rising  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pomid  ?  Moreover,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  through 
Australia  for  some  reason  the  legislation  has  always  been  tooharass- 
ing,  making  tho  position  of  the  squatter  a  most  difficult. one?  Is 
it  not  true  that  there  are  many  squatters  who  would  be  glad  to  re- 
linquish their  pastoral  interests,  at  a  discount  if  they  could,  because 
they  are  disgasted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
present  rulers  ?  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  at  least  some  promise 
of  amendment.  They  now  offer  continuous  leases,  but  what  was  the 
position  before  ?  Anything  more  unjust  than  that  a  man  should 
take  np  a  nm,  and  that  people  called  "  cockatoos"  should  be 
allowed  to  come  and  select  the  fat  pieces  of  the  land  and  destroy 
his  run,  I  cannot  conceive,  Will  Er.  Coekbum  tell  me  of  any 
half  dozen  of  these  farmers  who  ever  obtained  a  competence,  fur 
lefts  of  any  who  retired  in  riches  ?  Do  we  not  after  a  bad  season 
know  that  "  the  hat"  has  to  be  sent  round  for  distressed  farmers? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  can  drive  through  large  tracts  of  the 
country,  which  once  were  prosperous  runs,  but  which  now,  in  oon- 
Bequence  of  this  system,  have  become  worthless  and  dangerous, 
mere  breeding  grounds  for  rabbits  and  vermin  ?  There  is  another 
matter,  and  that  ia  the  lecturer's  confident  recommendation  to 
young  men  to  go  to  Australia  and  settle  in  tito  pastoral  districts. 
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For  myself  I  sbould  inquire  twice  before  I  sent  any  son  of  mine 
there.  Dr.  Cockbum  lias  told  us  that  tlie  land  ia  sub)ect  to  "  occa- 
sional dronglits."  Occasional !  Why,  for  manyyears  there  has  been 
nothing  but  droughta.  It  is  a  very  dry  country,  and  the  squatting 
iiiduatry  is  an  extremely  risky  one.  A  previous  speaker  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Noctheni  Territory,  which  Dr.  Cockbum  seems  lo 
think  is  such  a  glorious  asset-  What  are  tlie  facts?  This  Terri- 
tory costs  South  Australia  a  very  large  sum  every  year,  but  there 
is  a  power  in  Australia  which  says  "  no  aliens" — a  very  unwi«e 
policy — because  no  white  man  can  labour  in  that  Nortbem  Terri- 
tory. There  is  a  letter  from  a  Colonist  of  twenty-seven  years' 
standing  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Register  "  (which  I  have  read 
for  the  last  forty  years).  He  says :  "  It  will  take  the  longest  bead  in 
all  South  Australia  to  make  that  Colony  pay  when  you  exclude 
aliens,"  and  he  gives  a  goo<I  piece  of  advice,  which  is  this: 
"  Educate  yonr  workman  to  Itcow  that  your  ahen  is  working  for 
him  and  not  against  him."  There  are  plenty  of  posts  in  which  white 
men  can  be  occupied  and  still  Lave  tho  benefit  of  the  alien  labour. 
I  was  glad  to  licar  8ir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  speak  a  little  hopefully 
about  scheniuB  of  colonisation,  but  wo,  in  this  country,  understood 
tliat  advances  were  given  to  men  who  entered  into  these  schemes, 
and  that  they  have  worked  whilst  the  money  lasted  and  then 
dropped  the  land.  As  to  Renmark,  Dr.  Cockbum  did  not  tell  ua 
nnything  about  the  results  of  the  fruit  growing.  I  admit  the  fruit 
of  South  Australia  is  very  fine,  but  where  is  the  benefit  if  you  cannot 
sell  it "?  Is  there  a  market  for  it  ?  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  from  Renmark,  and  in  the  "Investors'  Guide"  of  last 
Saturday,  you  will  find  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language  from 
the  Chairman  ot  the  Defence  Committee,  in  which  he  says  :  "  It  is 
n  matter  of  anxious  thought  with  many  of  us  whether  we  should 
not,  after  all,  sacrifice  our  money  and  the  work  of  years  rather  than 
Bubniit  to  acts  of  high-handed  oppression."  This  followed  upon 
the  law  suit  tor  tasea  instituted  against  Clififfey  Bros.,  in  which 
the  Government  lost,  being  utterly  in  the  wrong.  I  hope  that  in 
future  the  scales  of  justice  wilt  be  held  evenly  between  capital  and 
labour.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  You  may  be  mailing  restitution 
now  for  the  past,  but  this  comes  rather  late  after  you  have  nearly 
killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  You  may  make  the 
Colony  a  paradise  for  the  working  man  (as  it  is),  but  remember 
there  is  a  paradise  called  the  "  Fool's  Paradise." 

Mr.  (j.  W.  IIawkrs  :  I  presume  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  because  I  have  Lived  in  South  Australia  for  more  than  half  a 
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century,  during  wMcb  time  I  ha,ve  had  to  deal  witli  troubles  and 
dilliealties  In  bail  seasons,  while  I  have  received  the  beneiita  of  the 
good  seaaoTis.  I  rcmenibur  when  Adcbiiclo  was  a  mere  village, 
aiid  I  Itave  lived  to  see  tliat  city  become  one  ot  the  brightest 
and  prettiest  in  Australia.  It  h  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
apeak  for  a  country  wbich  one  loves.  I  went  there  a  poor  man, 
and  came  back  in  affluence,  as  many  Auslralians  have  done,  though 
I  intend  to  retiim  to  the  country  wliich  made  my  fortune.  Indeed, 
oile  cannot  fail  to  speak  with  affection  of  a  country  from  which  one 
received  aucb  benefits.  I  am  able  to  contrast  the  ttouth  Australia 
of  the  past  with  what  she  ia  now,  with  her  comfortable  home  farm.4, 
her  well-built  houses,  her  pretty  gardens,  her  fine  railways,  roads, 
bridges,  and  pnblio  works.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  I>r.  Cock- 
burn's  Paper,  because  I  know  that  he  is  onu  who  13  devoted  to  the 
intereatB  o£  the  Colony,  and  because  he  has  done  thoroughly  good 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  memhera  of  the  Ministry  now  existing — 
the  ablest  and  longest  Ministry  South  Australia  has  ever  seen.  It 
ia  true  they  have  been  great  friends  o(  what  we  call  the  Labour 
party.  They  have  done  what  they  can  for  them,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Among  other  things 
they  have  provided  lots  for  the  labourers—a  wise  poUcy,  I  think, 
because  the  moment  a  man  has  a  block  oE  land  and  a  house  the 
tendency  is  for  him  to  become  rather  conservative.  TJie  lecturer 
alluded  to  the  wheat  and  the  wine  industries,  and  as  to  the  latter  I 
may  say  that  I  believe  South  Australia  will  become  a  great  wine 
country.  As  to  the  Nortliern  IVrrltory,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
sooner  South  Australia  gets  rid  of  that  the  better.  The  interests 
of  the  former  are  altogether  difiercJit,  the  chmate  and  products  of 
the  soil  are  semi-tropical,  and  coloured  labour  is  largely  required  for 
cultivation.  The  subject  of  Federation  is  one  upon  which  1  cannot 
now  enlarge.  I  will  only  mention  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  discussion  at  the  Federal  meeting  in  Adelaide,  and  I  was  proud 
to  find  such  an  assembly  of  ahle  men,  men  who  were  qualified 
to  represent  any  country  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman  (the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  O.C.M.G.) : 
Acting  upon  the  bint,  which  the  last  apeaker  has  given,  tliat  time  is 
quickly  passing,  I  will  talse  this  opportunity,  in  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  join,  of  thanking  Dr.  Cockburn  for  his  interesting  and 
able  address.  I  think  the  last  speaker  struck,  after  all,  the  true 
note  when  he  said  lie  was  fond  of  tlie  land  where  he  had  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  time,  and  which  had  been  the  moans  of  his  making 
bia  fortune.    I  can  well  understand  his  liking  South  Australia.    It 
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was  not  my  gooi  fortune  to  bo  connected  divoctly  with  that  Colony, 
liiit  Vi\w  t'tlior  persons  who  linve  hail  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
oQice  of  Goveraor  in  Australia,  I  found  that  whenever  I  went  to 
Aiielaiile  or  lo  any  part  of  the  Colony  I  was  sure  to  moot  with  a 
wann  welcome.  We  have  had  a  very  interoBting  discu§sioD,  and 
the  a(l\'antagB  jilso  of  iiii  espression  of  diifcrent  views.  I  am  ngt 
goiuff  to  put  niysell  between  the  two  combatanta,  but  this  I  should 
like  to  say,  that  I  think  Dr.  Gockburn  has  aliown  there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  people  getting  on  in  South  Australia,  and  I  can  hardly 
bolieve,  myself,  though  I  may  not  perhaps  hold  all  the  views  which 
Dr.  Cockburn  has  expressed,  that  the  legislation  of  that  country 
has  been  entirely  disastrous  to  its  fortunes.  It  is  true  I  am  in 
these  days  a  somewhat  timid  fox-hunter,  and  I  am  never  averse  to 
Beeing  a  bolder  spirit  try  his  luck  over  an  awkward  fence,  reserving 
entirely  to  myself  the  right  of  following  him  or  leaving  it  alone. 
It  is  quite  possible,  I  fancy,  that  there  are  people  in  various  parts 
of  Austmlia  who  share  these  views,  and  who  look  on  with  astonish- 
ment, it  not  always  with  admiration,  at  some  of  the  legislation  in 
South  Australia,  reserving  also  to  themsclwa  the  right  of  following 
suit  or  not.  With  regard  to  Federation,  it  is  too  late  an  hour  to 
Bay  much.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  well  understand  how  the 
Federation  idea  on  princiide  has  been  spreading  when  supported  by 
men  like  my  friend  Sir  Philip  Fysh,  who  gave  us  such  eloquent 
reasons  for  it.  I  hopo  and  believe  that  under  Federation  the  spirit 
of  the  different  Colonies  will  in  no  way  be  tied  down  or  put  into  a 
box,  and  that  Austi'alia  itself  will  be  far  stronger  and  greater — that 
under  this  system  tliero  will  be  finer  opportunities  given  to  people 
to  servo  the  Colonies  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  with  advantage 
to  the  public,  Dr.  Cockburn  has  stated  that  Federation  does 
not  mean  entire  unity  of  action  or  thought.  It  certainly  means 
unity  of  action,  supposing  danger  arose.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  everything  in  Australia  will  bo  cut  and  dried  according 
to  one  sample.  I  belies  in  diversity  of  opinion,  and  agree  with 
Dr.  Cockburn  that  one  great  source  of  the  strength  of  ont 
Empire  has  been  that  so  many  opportunities  are  given  to  its 
L.fliCferent  parts  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  lights.  Aa 
long  as  we  are  united  by  general  laws  in  defence  and  in  loyalty  to 
the  Crown,  we  need  not  fear  if  in  places  there  should  be  some 
differences  in  domestic  aflfairs.  I  will  ask  you  to  accord  to  Dr. 
Cockburn  your  heartiest  thanks  for  his  Paper,  and  I  may  add  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  Australia  in  tins 
country  have  been  atreugthoued  by  his  presence  as  Agent-General. 
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Hdd.  Dr.  John  A.  Cot'iimnis  :  1  tlmnlt  you  very  Lcftrtilyintlcpfl  for 

your  kind  vote  of  thajika,  and  aithoiif;h,  natinully,  my  I'aper  has  been 
adversuly  criticised  in  somo  rcspdcts,  I  am  more  than  Uattyrctl  by 
the  favourable  reception  you  bave  given  it,  I  tbank  his  Excellency 
Bir  T.  Fowell  Buiton  for  Uie  generous  manner  in  whiah  ho  baa 
spoken  of  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  bis  term  of  oftico  among 
UB.  Of  courao  one  who  baa  been  so  long  identilied  with  Soutli 
Australia  na  myself  expects  to  be  accused  of  speaking  with  some 
degree  of  entlmsiaem,  end  I  should  ho  sorry  (or  the  man  who  is 
not  in  Bome  degree  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  t!je  atFairs  of  bis  oivn 
country.  But  in  this  case  the  conditions  justify  enthusiasm,  and 
when  you  End  a  veteran  like  Mr.  Uawkea,  full  of  years  and  honour, 
Ifttmching  into  aucb  a  splendid  eulogy  of  the  couutty  which  has 
brought  him  so  much  good,  yoii  will  surely  pardon  a  yomiger  man 
like  myself  for  speaking  in  a  Bimilar  strain.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  Australia  were  within  a  day's  sail  of  Great  Britain  this  country 
would  be  empty  in  a  year.  A  more  desirable  place  than  South 
Auatraha  in  which  to  make  one's  home  I  do  not  kitow.  A  mis- 
apprehension has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  parallel  I  drew  between 
tho  .Australians  and  the  Greeks  in  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
Of  course  I  alluded,  not  to  the  modern  traders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  race  which  will  be  for  all  time  a 
lamp  indicating  tho  highest  human  possibilities,  physical  and 
intelleclua!.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  my  old  friend,  Colonel 
Fergusson,  aa  to  the  Northern  Territory,  I  would  only  i^&y  tbnt 
what  leads  to  the  continued  exclusion  of  coolies  is  not  so  much 
the  (ear  of  the  competition  of  their  labour,  as  the  dread  lest  the 
Northern  Territory  should  become  a  coloured  colony.  This  is  based 
upon  a  deep  national  sentiment.  Are  you  not  yourselves  proud 
thai  the  men  and  women  of  England  are  of  European  blood,  and 
VOoId  you  not  regard  it  as  a  terrible  national  calamity  to  stain  it 
with  colour  ?  Look  at  America,  and  the  trouble  to  which  the  racial 
conflict  has  tliore  given  rise.  Surely  the  statesmen  of  Australia 
are  wise  in  their  day  and  generation  when,  looking  to  the  past  imd 
t!io  future,  they  refuse  to  bring  upon  the  country  tho  curse  which 
would  be  entailed  by  the  introduction  of  coloured  races,  and  I  think 
they  have  wisely  determined  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  good  old 
British  blood  pure  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  national 
sentiment,  which  is  grooving  day  by  day  and  year  hy  year,  and  I 
beheve  the  opinion  of  United  Australia  will  be  as  emphatic  on  the 
subject  as  that  of  any  nidividua!  Colony.  My  Paper  would  have 
fallen  rather  Hat,  perhaps,  but  for  tho  spice  introduced  by  Mr,  LycH's 
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criticism,  and  I  can  only  regret  tliut  there  i;  not  sufficient  time 
ivt  my  diapoaal  to  make  a.  full  reply.  I  may,  however,  point  out 
ttiat  in  regiird  to  one  or  two  matters  he  is  under  &  misappi-e- 
heneion.  First  with  regard  to  the  squatting  industry.  Although 
there  are  some  freeholders  who  have  eboep  runs,  the  bulk  o(  that 
industry  is  conducted  on  leasehold  lands.  Neither  land  tax  nor 
absentee  tax  is  levied  on  those  lauds.  With  regard  to  the  stalesnicii 
of  South  Australia,  I  will  only  say  that  they  are  men  who  know 
pretty  well  what  they  are  about,  and  they  do  their  utmost  to 
develope  the  country,  not  neglecting  the  interests  of  any  industry. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  squatters  have  had  some  difficvdty  in 
formulating  the  concessions  they  desired  from  the  Legislature,  and 
many  found  it  impossibie  to  definitely  lay  their  finger  on  any  spot 
in  the  legislation  and  say :  "This  is  ilhbcrai."  The  Government, 
who  are  ansious  to  assist  in  every  possible  way,  said  :  "  Only  let  ua 
know  what  you  really  require  to  advance  what  we  deem  to  be  a 
great  industry,  and  we  ivill  do  our  beat  to  meet  you."  A  Boyal 
Commission  was  appouited,  and  sat  for  some  months  in  Adelaide, 
and  has  made  snggestions  which  have  been  accepted  in  a  liberal 
Spirit  by  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  I  may  mention  that 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  pastoral  industry  is  one  of  our 
labour  members.  Leases  have  been  granted  for  some  years  past 
for  21  years,  with  the  right  oE  renewal ;  now  they  are  to  be  given 
for  4*2  years.  It  has  been  difScult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  further 
liberaliae  the  pastoral  legislation.  It  has  been  liberal  in  the  past, 
and  has  now  been  made  even  more  so.  There  are,  however,  .such 
things  as  dry  seasons  and  low  prices.  These,  and  not  legislation,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  cloud  by  which  the  industry  has  lately  been 
oppressed.  There  ia  only  one  wish  in  South  Australia,  and  that  is  to 
do  the  utmost  to  encourage  the  industry.  The  sinking  of  artesian 
wells,  which  are  now  being  bored  throughout  Australia,  will  do  very 
much  to  relieve  the  occasional  droughts.  Mr.  Lyell  was  some- 
what too  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  our  agricultm'ista.  Our 
farmers  are  among  the  best  and  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
Colony.  Many  of  them  have  made  a  competence,  and  have  had 
the  sense  to  retain  it.  The  agriculturists,  in  fact,  we  regard  as  tho 
backbone  and  mainstay  of  out  community.  With  regard  to  tlie 
village  settlements,  advances  were  made,  but  the  statement  is  not 
correct  that  these  comniunities  have  proved  failures.  For  further 
information  on  that  head  I  refer  you  to  my  Paper.  With  regard  to 
Eenmark,  of  course  there  have  been  difficulties.  Those  lay  at  the 
door,  not  of  the  Government,  hut  o(  Mesars.  Chaffey  Bros.     No 
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doubt  hardship  hoB  reeulted,  bat  for  all  that  the  Bentnaik  people 
are  fairlj  prosperoue.  I  admit  the  settlers  paid,  in  some  cases,  too 
muoh  for  their  land,  bat  they  are  doing  very  well  with  their  pro- 
duce, and  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  in  the  world's  markets  all 
the  apricots  they  can  produce.  If  tliey  had  had  any  diEBculty,  they 
would,  I  believe,  at  once  approach  the  Fioduce  Department,  but  I 
have  never  heard  complaints  with  regard  to  the  matter.  They 
produce  a  first-rate  article  which  realises  a  good  prica  I  will  now. 
ask  you  to  thank  Lord  Jersey  for  hia  presence,  and  for  his  warm 
sympathy  in  the  afTaira  of  Aastralasia.  His  name  will  always  and 
everywhere  be  treasured  by  Australians,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
has  left  among  us  a  higher  record  for  painstaking  and  wise  admin- 
ifitratioQ. 

The  Chaibmak  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


SPECIAL  GENEKAL  WEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Roodib 
Hfitel  Mttropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  28.  1899,  when  a  Paper  on 
"  British  New  Guinea  "  was  read  by  Sir  Willltun  MacGregor,  M.D. 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  a 
meraher  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  aiinoimced  that  since  that  Meeting  1 1  Fellowa 
had  been  elected,  nz.,  i  Resident  and  7  Nou-Besident. 

Resident  Fellowa : — 

p.  S.  Biirqoin^a,  Cnp!aiii  Hniry  2lf.  Janet,  V.C^  Satmul  Lowt,  John 
Thi'buni,  McGniii. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Henry  E.  Barker  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Bichard  Knight  GarH^k  (!fM> 
Zenland).  Him.  A.  F.  Ooodridr/e  [Newfou«dtcmd),  F.  H.  Ktlly  (Golii  Coast 
Colony),  Mdicatd  Georrjf  Cecil  LniHllon  [Gold  Coast  Colony),  Archibald  John 
Little  (Chinti), Frederick Geonje  Crabb  Lucas  (Natnl). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &C.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  GovemmentB  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  jmblio  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaihman  :  No  doubt  several  who  are  now  here  were  present 
when  Sir  William  MacGregor  gave  an  account  of  the  first  six  years 
of  bis  government  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  I  am  sure  those  then 
pn^sent  are  egualiy  anxious  with  those  who  were  not  to  hear  his 
account  of  the  last  four  years  of  his  government  of  that  important 
and  very  interesting  Dependency. 

Sir  William  MacGiibooh  then  read  his  Paper  on 

BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

Bomb  four  years  ago  1  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  Paper  in  this 
place  on  the  Colony  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  it  now  aflbrde  me 
much  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  reiiucst,  that  I  should  supplement 
that  Paper  by  a  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  there  since. 
The  system  of  adminif  (ration  then  in  force  was  continued  down 
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to  last  fieptember,  when  the  period  for  vhioh  it  had  boon  riHorcd 
into  expired.  It  will  probably  be  oontinued  on  nearly  tho  same 
lintx  till  the  Posseesioo  becomes  a  depoiid(incy  of  federated 
Australia. 

EXAMIXATIOS  OP  THE    COCXTKY. 

Ko  specially  organised  expeditions  were  equipped  outride  the 
ordinary  Govemmsm  service  for  visiting  tho  unknown  parts  of  th« 
countrj'.  Our  more  entevpriBing  neighbours,  the  Germans,  havo 
Beveral  times  sent  parties  of  liiglily  qualified  specialists  to  conduct  os- 
peditionR  towards  the  interior  of  Kaiser  Wilholraslaud.  These  Iiava 
been  very  successful,  and  have  given  many  valuable  roaulta.  Funds 
were  not  available  ibrtliis  mode  of  research  in  British  Now  Qiiini.'ii, 
«h«ro  the  examination  of  tbe  country  since  nrmexation  has  beoti 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  onlinary  Government  staff,  which  was, 
of  course,  not  specially  trained  for  such  work,  and  had  otherwise 
DQUcb  more  to  do  than  it  could  possibly  accomplish.  This,  in 
foinKSB  to  the  service,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  looking  at  the 
resnUs.  A  few  of  the  more  important  tours  of  inspection  will  be 
noticed  here. 

Partly  by  Goveriunent  officers,  and  partly  by  a  little  band  of 
brave  and  enterprising  working  miners,  under  tho  leadership  of  tho 
late  W.  Simpson  and  of  A.  Clunas,  a  track  waa  laid  oat  and  cut  from 
the  Government  Station  on  the  Mambare  Kiver  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Scratchley.  It  was,  and  is  still,  rough,  diMcult.auil  (utigiiing, 
but  doubtless  it  will  bo  unproved  as  gold-mining  is  developed  iu 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Tbe  path  was  continued  by  the  Government  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Scratchley,  eleven  days  being  required  to  ascend  as  many  thousand 
feet.  A  way  was  tlien  found  along  the  top  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Bangs  to  the  crest  of  Mount  Victoria,  across  and  down  Mount 
Knutsford,  and  on  to  tho  sea  at  the  mouth  cf  the  Brown-Laloki 
Biver.  This  opened  a  path  from  sea  to  sea  right  across  the  Colony, 
The  distance  is  so  insigniiicant  that  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
joumty  cannot  be  nndurstootl  unless  it  ia  remembered  that  the 
country  is  a  tropical  one,  and  that  the  track  leads  over  a  range 
18,000  feet  high,  which  forma  the  backbone  of  a  comparatively  very 
naj-row  country.  Many  people  have  crossed  on  this  track  siacu  it 
was  opened,  but  the  altitude  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  at  this  point 
ia  too  great  for  the  carriers,  who  suffer  severely  from  cold  and 
breathleBsnese  when  they  rise  to  over  10,000  feet. 

A  p&riy  of  prospectors,  following  a  Govecnment  track  to  the  west 
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end  of  tlic  Oivcu  Stanley  Range,  got  surrounded  nnd  besieged 
by  the  warliko  Goroiiiani  tribe,  and  it  was  neceaniarj  that  they 
should  be  speedily  relieved  by  the  adtniuiatration.  This  led  to 
crossing  the  islanl  by  tbo  west  end  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange, 
along  the  Waitapu  branch  nf  the  Vanapa  River,  and  across  the 
Wharton  Eange  and  Mount  Scratohley. 

From  the  Government  Station  on  the  Tamata  affluent  of  the 
Mambare,  paths  were  cut  by  the  GovemmcJit  Agent  with  a  gang 
of  selected  prisoners  towards  the  upper  waters  of  ihe  Gira  Biver. 
This  stream  had  been  traversed  &'om  the  sea  aa  high  aa  it  was 
navife-able  by  boat,  and  its  sand  and  sbinglo  were  found  to  contain 
more  gold  than  had  been  met  with  ui  any  other  river  in  the  Poa- 
Besaion,  The  tracks  thus  cut  led  right  into  a  promising  gold- 
bearing  district.  Mr.  Clunas  and  bis  party,  with  an  escort  of  armed 
constabulary,  cut  a  path  from  the  Mambare  station  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Yodda  Valley,  passing  to  the  east  of  Mount  Parkes. 

Mr.  English.  Government  Agent  o£  ihe  Eigo  district,  opened  a  path 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Obree,  where  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  descend 
into  the  middle  of  the  great  Yodda  Valley.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  many 
yeai-B  ago  reached  some  part  of  the  range  in  that  neighbourhood, 
but  the  esact  spot  is  not  established,  as  that  gentleman  met  with 
extremely  bad  weather  there,  which  shut  in  his  view.  Horses  can 
follow  Mr.  English's  track.  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  pioneer  prospector, 
has  been  examining  certain  inland  portions  of  the  same  district, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  "  struck  "  anything  veiy  valuable. 

A  very  good  bridle  path  has  been  mn.de  from  Port  Moresby  ncrosa 
the  top  of  the  Astrolabe  Eange,  and  this  could  easily  be  extended 
much  further  inland. 

A  road  fit  for  pack  animals  has  been  carried  from  Port  Moresby 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Brown  River  with  the  hope  and  intention 
that  it  may  bo  continued  along  that  stream  and  its  Wowca  branch 
to  the  lowest  part  of  tlio  Owen  Stanley  Eunge,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  without  ascending  higher  than  about  7,000  feet.  There  is 
already  a  good  track  along  the  Wowea  and  up  to  the  Gap  in  the  main 
range.  In  the  Mikeo  district  journeys  were  made  to  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Yule  and  to  the  north  side  of  the  Mckeo  Range  by  the 
Government  Agent  and  Magietratc.  In  the  western  district  many 
inland  tribes  were  visited  by  the  Resident  Magistrate  and  other.s, 
and  the  Waiwoa  was  traversed  for  eighty  miles.  On  these  inspec- 
lions  large  tracts  of  country  were  met  with  that  may  be  made  use- 
ful for  many  purposes.  Several  hostile  tribes  were  subdued,  and 
large  additions  and  corrections  were  made  to  the  maps. 
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TLe  atnoimt  of  the  more  purely  geograpbical  work  doue  has  been 
considmable.  The  Govemmciit  is  under  mucb  obligation  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  for  the  Innii  of  some  geographicaJ 
instrnments  of  the  best  quality,  which  were  supplied  in  escellont 
condition.  More  careful  exuniiniLtion  vras  made  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Gira  and  Maiiibare  Rivers  where  they 
enter  the  sea,  as  they  lead  into  n,  great  range  of  gold-bearing  country. 
As  the  Gira  River  is  British  till  near  its  mouth,  but  debouches  in 
German  territory,  it  was  suggested  by  the  administration  that,  by 
arrangement  between  the  two  Imperial  Governments,  the  river  should 
either  be  neutralised  to  the  boats  of  both  Sags,  or  should  be  made 
the  boundary  till  it  leaves  tor  the  last  time,  in  tracing  it  inland,  the 
eighth  degree  of  S.  Latitude. 

From  fixed  stations  on  the  top  of  the  main  range  or  near  it,  and 
at  many  other  places,  base  lines  were  measured  as  accurately  as  the 
time  and  means  at  disposal  would  allow.  Considerable  portions  of 
leading  features  in  th«  interior  were,  in  this  way,  filled  in.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  tliat  some  very  interesting  new  mountains  were 
put  on  the  map,  such  as  Mount  Dickson  11.520  feet,  and  Mount 
IJelson  11,9S0  feet,  two  great  mountains  not  visible  from  the  sea,  and 
close  to  the  British- German  boundary.  Mount  Cliambcrlain,  11,229 
feet,  h  visible  from  the  south  coast.  These  names  commemorate 
the  official  connection  with  the  Colony  of  the  present  Secretary 
t)f  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  of  a  former  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Queensland.  For  these  moimtaiiis  no  native 
name  is  knov,-ii.  Names  have  been  given  to  Mount  Lammgton  ia 
liouour  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  who  last  year  visited  that 
part  of  British  New  Guinea ;  and  to  Mt.  da  Vis,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  in  cliarge  of  the  official  ethnological  collections  of 
the  Possesflion  now  kept  at  Brisbane.  These  two  latter  mountains  are 
landmarks  for  finding  tlie  new  anchorages  in  Gona  Bay  and  Kete- 
kdrua  Bay  respectively,  on  the  nortli-eaat  coast.  It  will  be  noticed 
tbat  ninny  great  mountains,  the  position  and  altitude  of  which  have 
been  ascertained,  have  received  no  names.  The  conferring  of  names 
for  geographical  purposes  in  British  New  Guinea  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  criticism,  and  may  be  conveniently  noticed  here.  Such 
European  names  as  have  been  given  by  Government  authority 
are  connected  with  the  Colony  historically.  Old  historic  names 
bestowed  by  the  Admiralty  are  retained.  For  new  and  oompli- 
mentary  European  names  native  names  ai'e  of^en  substituted,  which 
Is  also  a  convenient  way  of  setting  aside  disputed  European  appella- 
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tions.  A  great  many  pltices  now  od  the  map  h&ve  been  left  unnamed 
ill  the  expectation  that  a  native  name  may  bo  found  later. 

The  two  highest  peakg  of  the  inafrnificent  mountain  of  Goropu, 
facing  Collingwood  Bay,  were  founO  to  meaanre  11,945  and  11,511 
feat  respoctivoly.  It  may  bo  niGntioned  thiit  by  using  n  five-inch  or 
n  sis-inch  theodolite  a  line  of  true  beftringg  was  carried  acrosa  the 
island  from  Port  Moresby  to  the  mouths  of  the  Gira  and  Mambare 
Eivers,  down  the  north-east  coast  to  Cape  Vogel,  and  from  that  to 
the  fair  end  of  the  Lusancay  group.  The  Brown  and  Latoki  wore 
trarersed  and  plotted  into  observed  positions,  and  tbe  bead  of  the 
Brown  was  examined  up  to  the  main  range. 

In  tlio  west  tlie  position  of  the  fishing  reefs  of  the  coast  tribes 
was  ascertained,  and  a  line  of  division  to  secure  these  to  the  heredi- 
tary and  rightful  owners  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Government  of 
Queensland.  Several  points  of  the  west  coast  have  had  their 
geographical  positions  fixed,  loufritudea  being  repeated  in  different 
years  and  with  different  instruments,  and  the  relation  of  the 
coast  to  Deliverance  Island  was  established.  All  the  data  for  geo- 
grapliical  determinations  have  bsen  recalculated  in  the  department 
of  the  Survey  or- General  of  Queensland  before  being  put  on  the 
map,  and  remain  for  purposes  of  reference  in  possession  of  the 
administration.  When  the  map  of  British  New  Guinea  has  been 
completed  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  Imowledge,  and  the  map 
of  German  New  Guinea  has  been  fully  brought  up  to  the  work  of 
Finscb,  von  Scbleinitz,  Zoeller,  and Lauterbuch,  one  will  be  able  at 
last  to  form  some  outline  idea  o£  the  geography  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  great  island.  In  the  Paper  read  by  me  four  years  ago 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  mention  was  either  not 
made  at  all,  or  was  not  sufficiently  appreciative,  of  the  travels  on 
the  British  side  by  Dr.  Otto  Fiusch  on  the  north-east  coast  in 
1885 ;  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  including  even  Mrs. 
Lawes,  in  1882,  in  the  Sogori  district,  afterwai'ds  explored  and 
mapped  by  Dr.  U,  0.  Forbes ;  and  of  the  slintch  maps  of  Mr.  William 
Annit  of  the  same  district,  published  in  188'2.  In  geographical  work 
nnder  the  British  New  Guinea  Administration  excellent  service  was 
rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  I).  Cameron,  and  valuable  and  zealous 
assistance  has  boon  given  by  Mr.  William  MacKay,  and  by  Com- 
manders Jonos  and  Curtis.  All  the  maps  of  recent  years  have  been 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  McDowall,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Queensland,  un  officer  of  great  experience  and  of  wide 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  to  whom  the  Colony  is  under  much 
obligation. 
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Before  leaving  llik  part  of  tli«  subjocl  ilicrc  is  one  point  wilh 
iQBpect  lo  which  a  word  of  wamin-,'  should  he  iasued.  In  ■■oiiie 
recent  maps  thero  still  appears  a  ningo  of  mountaiiia  in  the  western 
part  of  British  New  Gnini^  marked  soma  1-1,000  feet  high.  Ko 
irioiintaiD  lan^e  or  poak  nenrly  approaching  this  altitude  has  boc'n 
Been  in  the  west  of  British  New  Guinoa  by  auy  Government  oftioer, 
although  these  have  liail  better  opportunities  of  looking  for  tlicm 
than  any  other  person. 

ABMtKISTllATIOS. 

The  staff  of  ofScsrs  and  employes  of  the  Government  has  boon 
U  Urge  as  could  lie  employed  on  the  means  provided  for  paying 
them.  It  is,  however,  far  too  small  for  a  province  Utnt  exceeds 
Great  Britain  in  area.  In  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Kowald,  Mr.  ('amt;roii, 
and  Mr.  Morcdith  the  admin  istra lion  lost  by  doatli  in  rt'eeiit  years 
trained  and  thoroughly  efficient  sor\-ants.  Nothing  could  he  more 
iiati»fuotary  than  the  higli  i^ense  of  duly  and  general  tone  of  the 
scrncc,  and  the  attitude  of  the  acvoral  o!licers  towards  both  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  They  have  earned  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all,  and  they  may  bo  trusted  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be  right 
and  just.  Although  the  service  lost  such  valuable  momhers  aa 
hare  been  mentioned  above,  there  remains  a  weU-trauied  staff  of 
officers  whose  interest  is  wholly  in  their  work,  men  who  are  now 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people  among  which  they 
sen's.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  native  servants  of  the  Goi-ern- 
ment.  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  thui  already  all  (he  divisional 
ntsxctls  of  tlia  administialiou^Hine  for  each  of  the  four  stipendiary 
magistrates — are  manned  and  even  commanded  hy  natives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  conld  not  be  maintained  othenvise  on  the 
slender  means  available. 

The  principal  body  of  natives  in  regular  employment  \%  the 
armed  constabulary,  tho  rank  and  file  of  which  is  altogether 
native.  Tho  prestige  of  this  force  of  about  110  men  is  now  well 
established.  It  posaosscs  a  nucleus  of  experienced  constables  that 
have  practically  made  lliis  service  their  profession^  and  who  lend  to 
it  Bohdity  and  confidence.  It  is  kept  up  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  lliere  is  now  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  selected  men  as  reeruils. 
Members  of  this  force  and  other  native  employes  have  often  shown 
touching  fidelity  and  confidence  towards  tlieir  officers ;  and  they 
begin  to  display  a  proper  loyalty  towards  their  Queen,  whose 
eeivaDts  they  say  with  pride  they  are.  Recently  some  of  them 
•boved  considerable  enthusiafm  over  "tho  Queen's  Mountain" — 
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Mount  Vietoiia— which  they  bold  to  be  tlie  special  pei'sdnal  ph)- 

perty  of  Her  Maje9ty.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  sanctioned  tha 
institution  of  a  good  scrvico  mcdai  in  connection  with  the  force.  It 
has  already  heen  well  earned  by  a  few  men.  The  constahulnry  i? 
quite  trustworthy  in  every  respect,  and  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
any  calls  likely  to  he  made  upon  it  in  eatahlishing  order  among 
new  trihea,  and  in  enforcing  respect  for  law  among  those  already 
under  control.  A  much  larger  force  could  now  be  speedily  raised 
by  the  Oovernmont  should  any  emergency  make  this  necessary. 

8ince  the  aanexation  of  the  Possession  no  bluejaclcet  or  marine 
has  been  landed  to  perform  police  duty,  and  in  fact  no  ship  of  war  has 
since  then  visited  its  western  xTatersof  the  Possession;  and  during  the 
len  years  elapsed  there  has  not  been  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
Colony.  In  the  same  period  the  constabulary  have  had  to  fight 
their  own  countrymen  on  many  occasions,  sometimes  when  to  each 
of  them  there  were  opposed  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  bowmen 
in  the  world.  Thoy  never  met  with  u  reverse.  As  a  matter  of 
simpla  fact  the  administration  has  practically  had  to  subdue  by 
force  almost  every  district  now  under  control.  This  has  chidlly  heen 
done  through  the  constabulary.  These  fa-its  Eufficiently  attest  the 
value  of  the  force. 

Nothing  was  such  a  severe  straui  on  the  Papuan  as  to  become  n 
just  and  impartial  gaoler.  All  men  can  be  trauied  to  fight ;  but  all 
men  could  not  bo  made  trustworthy  gaol-warders.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  the  native  to  refrain  from  abusing  his  position  in  lliis 
post ;  to  understand  that  duty  alone  must  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  relations  or  members  of  his  own  clan  undergoing  the  long  anA 
alow  punishment  of  incarceration.  But  even  in  this  trying  condi- 
tion some  of  them  have  tumeJ  out  very  well.  It  is  a  position,  how- 
ever, tor  which  natives  have  to  bo  carefully  chosen. 

Clearly  it  never  was  contemplated  by  the  ticcretary  of  State  and 
by  the  contributing  Colonies  that  the  (lovemment  of  Britisli  New 
Guinea  should  make  an  early  attempt  to  bring  the  whole  Possession 
under  control.  The  disproportion  between  an  expenditure  for  ad- 
ininistrative  purposes  of  i'15.000  a  year  and  an  urea  exceeding 
90,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  savHges  in  the  stone  age,  suiEcienlly 
attests  this.  It  has  only  been  possible  to  ostabhsh  certain  centres, 
and  to  work  outwards  from  these.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
const  line  has  been  made  safe  to  travellers,  but  there  are  places  en 
some  of  the  gulf  rivers  where  care  and  watchfulness  are  necessary, 
as  from  the  nnpromising  nature  of  the  country  there  no  induoa* 
mcut  to  visit  them  often  has  existed  up  to  llie  present  time.  There 
stiU  remain  large  areas  id  the  for  interior  that  ha\'c  not  yet  been 
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visited  by  bi>j'  Kiivopeau.  But  e.\Q.n  into  t.hcsa  romote  districts  the 
Influence  of  the  Governujent  in  steadily  advancing.  Great  arenR  of 
country  are  perfectly  pacified  and  are  quite  safe  to  European  and 
native  alike.  The  generftl  work  of  administration  has  been  greatly 
faeilitftted  by  the  complete  unanimity  of  views  that  existed  between 
the  GoTernment  of  Queensland  and  that  of  British  New  Guinea. 
8ir  Anthony  Muggrave,  Sir  Henry  Nonnau.  and  Lord  Lamington, 
nil  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Possession.  The  last-named  gentle- 
man visitod  tlio  now  Colony  in  181)8.  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  and  of  ita  inhabitants,  and  left  in  full  sympathy  with  what 
is  being  done  for  the  improvement  of  both,  Mr.  Morehead,  Sir 
Samnel  Griffith,  and  Sir  IIuRb  Nelson,  tho  three  Prime  Ministers  of 
Queeusliind  for  nenrly  the  whole  of  Iho  ten  years  in  question,  were 
actuated  by  one  and  the  same  desire,  to  see  established  in  the  new 
Colony  an  administration  that  should  justly  and  fftirly  consider 
and  respect  the  rights  and  interests  o!  Europeans  and  natives  alike. 
The  two  last  have  visited  the  Possession  and  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  country.  Under  the  arrangementa  entered  into  for 
its  government  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland  could  at  any 
moment,  were  he  unjust,  narrow,  or  inexperienced,  have  made  the 
government  of  British  New  Guinea  difficult  or  impossible.  A  high 
sense  of  justice  and  a  keen  and  far-sreing  intelligence  were  neces- 
Bary  to  enable  those  men  to  advise  that  law.i  should  be  passed  to 
fully  and  effectively  recognise  and  protect  the  rights  of  natives, 
and  to  lead  tbeni  from  a  state  of  savagery  towards  civilisation. 
Under  the  land  laws  in  force,  no  one  can  acquire  waste  land  or 
native  land  save  from  the  Crown.  Even  the  Crown  itself  cannot 
acquire  from  natives  lands  that  they  use  now  or  are  likely  to  require 
afterwards.  Such  laws  are  of  course  totally  different  from  anything 
of  the  kind  in  Australia,  In  the  PosBession  there  is  in  force  a  law 
affecting  natives  under  which  adultery  is  a  punishable  offence.  Such 
legislation  is  alien  toEnghshlaw:  but  in  the  new  Colony  it  has  been 
one  of  the  moat  effective  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  murders 
committed  in  the  settled  districts.  Stringent  laws  have  been  passed 
to  prevent  arms,  ammunition,  and  opium  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  natives.  Laws  havo  been  passed  to  prohibit  intoxicating  liquors 
being  supplied  to  them.  Such  laws  have  probably  been  passed  by 
most  governments  of  countries  possessing  a  coloured  population. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  tor  those  in  force  in  British  Now  Guinea, 
that  they  are  completely  effective.  No  liquor  question  has  been 
alloved  to  germinate  in  that  Colony.  There  is  no  ponsibility  of 
natives  turning  firearms  against  tbe  Government.     These  examples 
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are  suftlcient  to  show  tliat  in  dealing  with  New  Gaiiiea  affairs  the 
Prime  Miuiatera  of  QueeDslaod  have  had  to  consider  questions  that 
preeented  a  complesion.  totally  different  £rom  what  the  same  sub- 
jects maaii  in  Austcalia.  From  first  to  last  the  dominant  note  has 
been  to  do  justice  to  tho  aboriginal  population,  to  make  the  uativos 
useful  to  themselves  and  othera.  Jn  tbia  desire  ths  Prime  Miniatera 
have  been  supported  by  the  general  coHseaaus  of  opinion  in  tho 
three  groat  contributing  Coloniea, 

Will  this  fitate  of  matters  continue?  Mr,  Dickson,  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  a  man  of  proved  political  ivisdom 
and  ripe  Gxperienoe,  will  be  doubtless  as  clearly  on  tho  side  of 
right  and  justice  as  hia  throe  predecesaors  mentioned  above  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Reid, 
Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  that  he  also  is  in  antire 
harmony  with  tho  samo  policy,  60  long  as  those  two  men  are  in 
office,  a  just  administration  will  be  supported  in  British  New 
Guinea;  and  when  they  retire  the  probability  ia  that  their  success 
BOra,  or  a  federated  Australia,  will  pursue  tlie  same  lines  of  treatment 
towards  the  natives  of  the  Possession. 

The  natiu'al  position  of  the  Possession  in  the  future  would  be  as 
a  dependency  of  the  Federation.  It  would  be  one  of  the  outworks 
of  the  Australian  continent.  Its  trade  is  now,  and  must  always  be, 
with  the  two  great  Australian  Colonies  that  face  the  Pacific.  Of 
late  tlie  <iuestion  has  often  been  asked  whether  Dritiah  New  Guinea 
should  be  continued  as  a  British  Colony  or  be  abandoned.  The 
latter  can  hardly  have  been  raised  seriously.  Its  ovra  iDtilnsio 
value  would  make  its  abandonment  impractioablo.  Its  geographical 
poaition  makes  it  impossible.  If  its  annexation  appeared  neces- 
aaiy  to  the  statesmen  responsible  for  that  act  ten  years  ago,  enrely 
it  cannot  but  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that 
the  events  that  have  transpired  during  the  iaat  few  years  to  the 
north  of  British  New  Guinea  make  the  Possession  of  infinitely 
greater  value  to  tho  Empire  now,  or  to  tho  Australian  portion  of 
it,  than  it  was  before.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  it  would 
be  greedily  sought  for  by  otiioi'  Powers  were  it  opon  to  the  general 
Bcmmble  for  new  torritory  ?  'Xhoso  that  wish  well  to  the  young 
Colony  will  desire  to  sou  it  retained  and  developed,  and  held  iu  trust 
for  l''ederal  Australia  by  at  least  the  two  Pacilic  Colonies,  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  desirable  that  it  should  bo  controlled  by  any  ono  of  them- 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  of  laying  the  proposed 
Pacific  cable  from  Australia  by  way  of  New  Guinea  to  Canada  does 
not  soom  to  commend  itself  to  tho  Australian  promoters  of  that  great 
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nndertaltiiig.  The  cabio  carried  from  tho  north  of  Queensland, 
along  the  Britiah  New  Guinea  eoaat,  through  its  iaiaads,  throu.qh 
the  Bolomon  and  Gilbert  groups,  would  not  only  greatly  asr.ist  in 
the  development  of  Britiah  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands, 
but  would  add  wry  much  to  the  dofcnsivo  vnlue  of  these  outposts  of 
the  Australian  ooutinont  in  the  not  (ar  diiitank  futuro.  Should  the 
Federation  of  the  Auatralion  Colonies  taico  place  before  the  cable 
question  is  finally  settled,  it  is  to  be  hopud  tliat  the  New  Guinea 
route  may  at  least  be  considered.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  posseaa 
special  interest  for  tho  two  Pacific  Colonies  of  Australia. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  that  it  should  bo  stated  here  that 
the  contributing  Colonies  have  faithfully  carried  out  their  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  the  Imperial  Government  for   the   ten 

Its'  adininistratioD.  They  have  done  more ;  for  when  appeals 
me  been  made  by  the  administration  for  some  additional  asais- 

Jl^  contribution,  the  appeal  has  not  been  made  in  vain.  Ibis 
ti£a  been  especially  creditable  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  la  ia 
n  manner  cut  off  by  its  position  from  New  Guinea  and  ihe  Faoifio 
LiUnds.  It  is  the  case  that  disappointed  individuals  have  some- 
timcBm.0Yedin  the  contributing  Colonies,  especially  in  Victoria,  where 
□atarally  less  was  known  about  the  Fosse.s9ioii,  to  stop  the  annual 
contribution.  This  tlireat  has  often,  sometimes  in  the  most  amusing 
way,  been  made  to  the  administrator.  But,  so  far  as  over  became 
known  to  that  individual,  no  such  proposal  was  ever  even  listened 
to  by  the  Government  of  any  of  tho  Colonies.  The  Governments 
concerned  knew  that  time  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
country,  to  aoijuiro  knowledge  of  its  features,  and  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  they  did  not  force  the  local  administratiou  to  proceed  with 
fatal  speed.  They  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, which  has  contributed  at  (east  an  equal  quota,  established 
and  they  maintain  a  Government  in  British  New  Guinea  which  is 
BO  jaat  and  considerate  towaivls  its  natives  that,  if  there  exists  else- 
where a  Government  that  under  nearly  similar  cirenmstanccs  is 
more  just  and  more  considerate,  I  for  one  should  like  to  give  some 
study  to  its  working.  It  has  been  a  grea,i  experiment  to  entrust  tho 
administration  of  such  a  country  to  Colonies  possessing  representa- 
tive institution^'.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  satisfied  with  the  general  result. 


Eeugiods  Missions. 

Misejon  work  ia  of  such  value  and  importance  in  the  Colony 
that  it  must  be  noticed  in  any  general  account  of  it.    Considerable 
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development  has  taken  place  lately  in  cacli  one  of  tlie  (onr 
misBioQS.  Formerly  uone  of  tliein  were  enlliUBiaatic  in  teaching 
Englisli  to  the  natives,  but  this  attitude  has  been  eonsidor- 
ably  modiiiod,  a  matter  of  much  moment  seeing  that  the  education 
of  the  young,  so  for  as  this  is  attended  to  at  all,  is  cntiiely  in 
the  hands  of  the  misdoiis,  and  is  carried  ou  at  the  expense  of 
miaaion  funds.  The  London  Slissionary  Society  clearly  leads 
the  wiiy,  at  the  prencnt  time,  in  teaching  Eaglifih,  in  which 
language  escluaively  several  ot  their  schools  are  now  con- 
ducted. The  others  are  begiuoiitg  to  tes.ch  Enghsh  also,  but  the 
very  superficial  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  teachers  with  this 
language,  and  tbo  total  ignorance  of  others,  makes  this  branch  a 
difficult  one  for  all  the  missions.  Additions  have  been  made  to  each 
staff,  and  a,  number  of  new  stations  have  been  opened.  In  regard 
to  these,  the  policy  of  the  Government  baa  buen  all  through  to  find, 
where  possible,  sufficient  land  for  etich  station  to  grow  its  o'Mi 
food.  Excctltint  training  institutions  for  preparing  native  teachers 
are  now  in  fidl  operation  in  the  districts  of  the  London  missionary 
Society  and  of  the  Wesdeyan  Mission.  Material  for  this  is  bIso 
bting  prepared  by  the  Anglican  mission.  It  seems  to  be  recognised 
by  these  missions  that  the  Colony  can  only  by  the  employment  of 
the  nativea  themselves  ever  be  completely  ovangcliaed,  just  in  the 
way  that  the  Go%'eniment  can  govern  the  country  only  through 
native  policemen  and  native  employes.  The  most  notable  event 
in  coimection  with  the  Anglican  mifision  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  Stono-Wigg  as  its  head,  who,  for  the  aalto 
of  this  work,  left  another  sphere  of  labour  in  which  he  was  very 
highly  appreciated. 

Three  of  the  four  missioas  have  strictly  confined  themselves  to 
their  own  districts ;  but  the  fourth  has  shown  a  decided  tendency 
to  establish  itself  where  there  arc  already  teachers  of  a  different 
denomij>ation.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the  districts  of  each  ot  the 
four  numerous  tribes  totally  unprovided  with  teacliers.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  revival  movement  now  felt  through  the 
whole  of  the  Mohammedan  world  haa  made  its  presence  felt  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  The  advanced  guard  of  Mohammedanism 
is  matching  along  the  coasts  of  New  (iuinea,  hut  has  not  yet 
invaded  the  British  Possession.  When  it  does  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  find  no  mission,  wasting  its  own  strength  and  paralysing  that 
of  others,  by  proselytising  Christian  natives.  Each  one  of  the  four 
miasions  is  employing  n.  considerable  number  of  ladies.  Those  that 
work  for  the  Lpndon  Blissionary  Society  aro  all  the  wives  of  the 
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missionaries.  The  other  three  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Mission,  an  organiaed  and  regular  service  of  eiaters :  or  lay 
sifters  and  the  wives  of  missionnries,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Wesleyaa 
and  Anglican  missions.  These  ladies  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
great  deal  of  good  ■n-orlt.  On  the  whole  each  mission  has  met  witli 
a  large  Rmoiint  of  success,  in  some  cases  producing  surprisingly 
good  results,  the  value  of  which  to  the  natives  and  to  the  country  it 
would  be  tlifficuU  to  over-estimate.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  to  som« 
extent  fashionable  in  AuHtralia  to  depreciate  mission  work  aniong 
tbe  aboriginal  heathen.  At  the  present  time  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  labour  of  missionaries  ia  generally  entertained,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  their  successful  work  in  British  New 
Guinea.  All  the  Protestant  missions  have  worked  in  full  accord 
and  Bympathy  with  the  Govemmorit,  and  so  have  the  missionaries 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Mission. 

There  are  in  the  Possession  about  thirty  thousand  natives  under 
tbe  direct  influence  of  the  missions.  But  missionary  influence 
penn«ate8  sometimes  to  a  considei'able  distance  beyond  Uie  actual 
working  sphere  of  n  teacher.  It  is  not  uncommon  tn  meet  with  a 
new  tribe  that  never  saw  a  teacher,  hut  in  which  the  chief  spokes- 
men  will  announce  that  "  they  belong  to  tbe  missionary,"  whose 
name  even  they  do  not  know.  In  this  untaught  zone  missionary 
influence  is  always  on  tlie  right  side,  though  it  is  not  strong, 
»nd  in  spite  of  the  bizarre  ideas  of  those  that  profess  it  when  they 
deem  it  adi'antageous  to  do  ao.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the 
total  number  of  natives  that  have  felt  the  presence  of  tbe  missions 
amounts  to  some  50,000.  Iluring  the  ten  years'  existence  of  the 
Government  of  the  Possession,  no  member  of  any  mission  lost  his 
life  by  violence.  Before  that  time  the  London  Society,  tbe  pioneer 
mission,  suffered  heavy  and  deplorable  loss  in  that  way. 

It  ia  the  intention  of  the  London  Society  and  of  (he  Wesleyans  to 
establish  industrial  schools  at  an  early  date.  In  this  they  will 
doubtless  receive  en  courage  me  iit  and  sympathy  fi-om  the  Govern- 
ment. From  the  Government  side  the  constabulary  and  the 
prisons  are  tbe  two  beat  educational  institutions.  The  former  has 
already  been  discussed.    It  remains  now  to  apeak  of  the 


PitiBON  Establishments. 

Each  magistrate  and  Government  agent  has  a  prison  for  his  own 
district,  but  tliG  majority  ot  prisoners  are  kept  at  Port  Moresby. 
The  general  management  of  the  prisons  is  suitable  to  the  conditiop 
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of  the  country,  and  tliereforo  gives  very  siitisfactory  results.  Un- 
fortunately ihs  etbioiil  conditions  of  Europe  render  such  a  aystem 
impossible  here.  Clearly  the  feeling  of  respectability  in  Etiropo  is 
that  t!ic  criminal  slioiild  bo  eliminatod  and  removed  as  a  foreign 
body.  The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  respectable  and  the 
criminal  classes  is  complete.  The  prisoner  is  an  outcast,  a  being  that 
Bulfera  from  a  dangerous  infectious  moral  disease  whom  it  is  not  only 
noeessary  to  restrain  but  oven  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
society  of  self-respecting  mankind.  In  Europe  the  tendency  to 
reject  the  criminal  and  to  reform  him  are  in  direct  aoilagoniBm,  and 
bow^  penologists  and  statesmen  are  to  reconcile  the  two  tendencies 
is  a  problem  not  yet  solved.  One  has  to  travel  to  Siberia  to  find  a 
prison  system  that  is  half-way  between  that  of  England  and  of 
British  New  Guinea.  In  August  last  Harjier's  Magazine  con- 
tained an  article  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bonnal  which  showed  that  iuEastern 
Siberia  tiie  boimdary-line  between  society  and criniinahty  is  so  little 
insisted  upon  that  the  majority  of  the  outcasts  are  reabsorbed,  after 
undergoing  a  process  of  piivifieation  by  prison  discipline.  But 
this  state  of  matters  has  already  roused  the  purists  o£  Siborinu 
society,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the  prisoner  will  have  110  better 
chance  of  rehabilitating  himself  in  Siberia  than  ho  has  now  in 
Europe.  But  if  the  separating  lino  between  people  and  prisoners 
in  Siberia  is  thin,  m  British  New  Guinea  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 
Not  only  does  the  prisoner  return  home  there  without  a  stain  on 
bis  character,  but  ho  oven  goes  back  to  liia  trlbo  as  a  man  of 
ei:periencu  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
ways  and  wishes  of  the  Government  in  particular.  Outside  of  the 
oonstfiibuiary  force  there  are  more  than  200  rviral  constables  who 
receive  pay  and  uniform  from  the  Government.  A  large  number 
of  these  men  have  been  prisoners  at  one  time.  Many  have  been 
taken  straight  from  the  prison  gang  and  installed  as  tribal  police, 
men,  and  they  generally  do  well,  in  many  cases  pcrforining  very 
meritorious  service.  Not  a  few  have  been  drafted  into  the  con- 
stabulary, ot  have  been  employed  in  some  other  capacity  by  the 
Government. 

These  men  whilst  they  are  in  prison  or  when  they  leave  are  never 
made  to  feel  that  the  mark  of  Gain  is  recognised  on  them.  If 
their  conduct  has  been  good,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
thyy  return  home  witli  u  little  property  given  to  them  by  the 
Government.  Instead  of  losing  Iboy  gain  in  self-respect.  Instead 
of  being  shunned  and  avoided  they  are  accepted  on  thur  return 
from   prisonJBs  leaders  and  teachers   of  society  under  the  new 
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onler  of  things.  Tlia  siiecml  peculiarity  of  tbo  prisun  systom  'iB 
flimply  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  couditioo  and  needa  of  the  country 
nstead  of  being  conducted  on  the  more  costly  and  unnatural 
European  system.  In  reply  to  a  recent  circular  diapatch  issued 
by  Mr.  Cbambeilain,  tho  administTation  was  able  to  state  that  no 
prifloner  had  been  flogged  la  the  Colony  during  the  then  nearly  toQ 
years  of  its  existence.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  results 
have  been  eminently  aatisfitctory,  for  which  acltnowledgment  iti 
due  to  the  excellent  officers  that  have  filled  the  important  post  of 

Pithinf  gaoler,  and  also  to  the  atveral  magistrates  and  Government 
t8  of  the  Colony. 


ISDUSTBIAL  DeVELOPMKST. 


The  prospects  of  tho  Colony  in  regard  to  industrial  dovelopnient 
may  now  be  briefly  touched  upon.  It  has  been  shown  that  peace 
and  tranciuillity  havo  been  established  over  large  areas.  Some  of 
these  contain  extensive  stretches  of  land  that  could  be  utilised  for 
induBtrial  purposes.  As  rcga.rds  cultivation,  perhaps  the  mo.sfc 
promising  undertaking  at  the  present  time  would  bo  the  cultivation 
of  rubber -producing  treea  and  vines.  There  are  several  trees  and 
plants  indigenous  to  the  country  that  produce  a  high-class  urtide  in 
this  lino.  The  area  of  land  that  could  be  utihsed  for  this  purpose  is 
extensive.  The  laud  .suitable  for  growing  sugajcaue  is  not  likely  to 
ba  turned  to  account  in  the  present  condition  of  tho  sugar  market, 
though  the  sugar  cane  in  a  great  many  varieties  is  indigenous  to  tho 
coiuitry.  There  are  numerous  hills  and  moimtain  elopes  suitable 
for  Ihe  production  of  tea,  coffee,  and  articles  of  that  kind.  With  a 
rainfall  of  about  37  inches  in  the  central  district  to  120  inches  in 
some  others,  and  with  altitudes  from  sea  level  to  13,000  feet,  and 
with  almost  all  sorts  of  soil,  it  is  manifest  that  in  a  Colony  lying 
betweea  five  and  eleven  degrees  south  of  the  equator  a  very  great 
variety  of  articles  could  be  grown.  In  the  settled  districts  examples 
of  industries  conducted  under  skilled  European  superintendence, 
and  the  opportunity  of  finding  employment,  is  now  a  desideratimi  for 
natives  that  are  nil  turally  of  a  vivacious  disposition  and  are  now  out 
off  from  tho  diversions  and  anxieties  of  the  Guerilla.  Land  has  been 
offered  at  cheap  rates,  but  with  Email  results.  Pioneer  cultivation 
in  such  a  place  as  British  Now  Guinea  is  not  without  some  risk.  It 
will  reijuire  a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  It  is  for  these  ami 
other  obvious  reasons  more  suitable  as  an  enterprise  for  limited 
liability  companies  than  for  private  individuals.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  latter  will  ever  to  any  considerable  extent  develope  the 
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Colony.  All  effort  was  made  lately  by  the  GovernniGnt  of  Queens-' 
land  and  iltat  of  British  New  (juinea  to  establish  there  a  company 
prepared  to  carry  on  agricultural  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The 
scheme  did  not  meet  with  th(^  approval  of  the  other  contributing 
Colonies,  and  it  has  been  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
of  course  in  deahng  with  such  matters  has  to  take  into  con- 
Biderntton  factors  ontside  the  scope  of,  or  oven  lotuJly  unknown  to* 
the  Goveranaent  of  the  Possession. 

It  is  not  likely  that  much  will  he  done  without  the  co-operation 
of  companies  of  this  kind ;  and  it  h  very  improbable  that  any 
company  will  adventure  there  without  receiving  considerable  in- 
ducement to  do  so.  The  time  has  come  in  the  history  of  the 
Colony  when  such  operations  should  be  facilitated  and  encouraged 
whenever  favourable  and  reasonable  opportimitlea  present  themselves 
for  doing  so.  In  this  way  the  Colony  could  be  made  Belf-uiipporling 
in  a  very  short  time- 
Strong  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  would  prove  to  he  of  much  importance.  So  far  the 
only  metal  worked  has  been  gold,  confined  almost  entindy  to 
alluvial  workings.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  this  has 
varied  from  200  or  300  to  700  or  800.  It  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted principally  on  the  islands ;  hut  its  future  site  will  be  chiefly 
on  the  mainland.  Gold  is  foimd  in  quantities  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  presence  very  clearly  in  all  the  rivers  of  any  considerable  sine 
from  Goodenoiigh  Bay  to  the  Dutch  Boundary  at  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  wholo  of 
the  mighty  main  range  between  those  two  points  is  fully  prospected. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  are  at  present 
iiisoperable.  Agricultural  development  and  "prospecting"  will 
mutually  assist  each  other.  In  some  places  the  prospector  will 
have  to  wait  tor  the  cultivator  to  give  him  a  point  of  departure.  Tha 
prospector  and  working  miner  have  shown  much  energy  and  courage 
in  searching  for  gold.  Many  good  men  have  lost  their  hves  in  this 
way.  In  some  quarters  it  was  thoiiglit  that  the  Government  eai'ly 
in  its  history  should  have  encouraged  prospecting  more.  When 
advanced  settlement  of  the  country  made  this  possible,  then  the 
Australian  press  rather  discouraged  prospectors,  as  they  naturally 
wished  to  keep  them  at  homo.  Hence  a  good  deal  was  said  of  the 
dangers  and  privations  to  which  the  prospectors  arc  exposed  in  New 
Guinea.  These  are  undoubtedly  real,  and  are  to  be  regretted  ;  but 
tliey  are  inseparable  from  this  industry.  Fottunatcly  they  are  not 
insurmountable  to  the  Australian  digger.    Any  reports  or  informa- 
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tion  ofclained  ftom  prospectors  have  always  been  piibliBhed  in  the 
Govemment  reports.  The  namt^sof  Situ pson and  Cliinasiiitil  others 
have  been  perpetuated  in  tlie  geography  of  the  country. 

Finally  a  word  should  be  said  in  lliis  Fnper  as  to  the  rolatioDS 
between  tJie  white  and  coloured  races  in  the  Possession.  The  old 
settlers  in  the  Colony  have  almost  uniformly  treated  the  niitivea 
ihey  have  come  into  contact  with  in  a  liind,  humane,  and 
considerate  manner.  The  miners  that  have  become  domesticated  in 
the  country  have  also,  as  a  rule,  dealt  justly  by  their  native  employes. 
Generally  they  have  entirely  gn.iued  the  cotifidenco  of  the  natives, 
and  have  paid  thom  justly.  The  foreign  trader,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  often  fallen  short  of  one's  ideal  of  what  the  white  man  should  be 
in  the  face  of  a  barbaric  or  savage  race,  It  has  been  a  matter  equally 
surprising  and  gratifymg  that  no  serioua  quarrels  have  arisen  between 
whites  and  natives  as  a  class.  The  individual  and  jiereonal  disagree- 
ments have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  tew,  and  these  as  a  rule 
not  important.  Europeans  when  wronged  have  followed  the  practice 
of  leaving  the  Government  to  esact  redress  and  inflict  puniahment. 
Happily  no  while  man  was  sentenced  during  the  ten  years  to  undergo 
capital  punishment.  During  the  same  period,  eleven  natives  were 
executed,  nine  of  them  for  murderinj;  Europeans.  No  convict  has 
been  osecuted  since  August  1898,  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  ten  years'  administration  has  been  more  gratifying  than  the 
wry  small  amount  of  racial  friction  that  has  occurred ;  and  nothing 
is  more  satisfactory  than  the  knowleilge  that  no  racial  hostility  or 
ill-feeling  exists,  and  that  no  cause  that  could  occasion  it  is  as  yet  in 
force  in  the  Possession.  This  result  is  owing  much  to  the  character 
of  the  native  race.  They  are  frugal  and  good-natured.  Like  all 
tropical  aboriginals  they  work  capriciously,  and  can  beat  be  depended 
on  as  labourers  in  some  district  not  their  own.  Tliey  are  covetous, 
and  greatly  desire  to  poBseas  property  and  money,  which  last  ihey 
do  not  waste  inconsiderately,  but  rather  incline  to  lioard.  They 
feel  the  superiority  of  the  white  man,  and  are  ready  lo  adopt  his 
methods  and  manners.  Even  seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  might 
have  heen  a  serious  matter  to  refuse  to  salute  the  hereditary  boiler 
of  human  heads  of  the  Aroma  tribe  by  rubbing  noses  with  him. 
To-day  an  o£fer  to  rub  noses  instead  of  shaking  hands  would  be 
Uiterpreted  in  a  contrary  sense.  They  have  strong  trading  instincts, 
and  some  of  them  are  hoarding  their  savings  to  buy  iioats  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  extremely  affectionate  in  their  family  and  tribal 
lelations.  They  have  a  been  sense  of  justice,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  policeman.    They  do  not  readily  become  religious  enthusiasts. 
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but  Ihey  are  by  iio  nicaiia  iuseiisible  to  tho  moral  teaching  of  the 
mis^iomtries.  hHio  most  other  people  they  entertain  great  respect 
for  forct-,  either  moral  or  physical.  Avarice  is,  however,  their 
dominant  trait.  It  catisud  great  surjirise  wlieii  tho  other  day 
iniiiiy  hundreds  of  tlieiii  most  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Oovcm- 
meut  House,  everj'  one  bearing  some  little  present  for  their  retiring 
lirat  Administrator.  The  Inat  deputation  received  arrived  in  the 
harbour  about  five  minutes  before  the  steamer  sailed,  Tliis  demon- 
Btration  sliowod  the  existeiico  of  fedinga  in  tho  natives  that  were  not 
previously  known  and  were  not  Buapected.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the 
deep'  light  and  shade  of  the  native  character  and  to  the  great  variety 
of  scenery,  climate,  and  of  life  generally  in  the  Possession,  that 
all  who  live  there  for  some  time  wish  to  return  thither,  to  what  is, 
in  many  respects,  certainly  one  of  the  most  uitoresting  posseBsiona 
of  thia  vast  Einpiro,  That  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  assist- 
ing in  the  early  settlement  of  that  country  during  the  beat  ten 
years  of  luy  life  ia  a  matter  for  which  I  shall  ever  remain  thank- 
ful and  grateful  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  tho  three  great 
Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queenslnocl,  more 
especially  to  the  latter,  with  which  alone  I  was  ofiicially  in  constant 
contact  during  a  harmonious  and  sympathetic  co-operation  extending 
over  a  decade. 

The  Paper  teas   ilh&trated  by  Ume'lii/kt  vitwi,  which  icere 
described  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hation-Bickards. 


DlSCtJSBlON. 

Tha  Riyht  Hon.  Lonn  Stasmoeij,  G.C.M.Q,  :  I  hava   beeB 

aslied  by  the  Council  to  open  the  discussion  thia  evening,  and 
though  I  think  there  are  several  persons  present  who  might  much 
better  do  so,  I  obey  with  tho  docility  with  which  I  always  follow 
the  commands  of  constituted  authorities,  "When  one  looks  back 
upon  a  long  course  of  public  life  one  sees  of  coiurse  many  thingx 
in  it  to  regret,  wliile  tbo  tilings  that  satisfy  one  are  but  few  ;  but 
among  them  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
me  to  think  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  service  is  concemedi 
I  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  had  the 
honour  of  first  bringing  Sir  William  MacQregor  into  the  service 
of  the  State.  I  say  as  far  as  the  pubUc  service  is  concerned, 
because  so  far  as  concerns  himself  I  believe  that,  had  he  rt>mained 
merely  practising  the  profcBsion  to  which  he  belonged,  he  would 
liavo  risen  to  far  more  general  fame  than  he  lias  attained,  and 
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would  hive  tendered  oven  greater  aervicea  to  huumnity  atitl  to  the 
world  in  genecal  than  those  wliich  he  has  in  fact  rendered :  while 
he  certainly  would  have  beeu  ui  jiossossion  of  greater  wealth.  In 
the  ten  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  cun  only,  of  course,  touch  upon 
some  of  the  nioro  salient  points  in  tbo  paper.  A  point  which  I 
will  mention  first,  bocaiisa  it  is  of  the  widest  scope,  and  deals 
most  with  the  general  administration  of  the  country,  is  tlio  testi- 
mony which  Sir  William,  after  ten  years'  experience,  bears  to  the 
mftnucT  in  which  tho  Governnienla  of  the  contributing  OolonioM 
and  the  Government  of  the  Possession  have  worked  in  uninterrupted 
hanaony.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  If  it  l)ad  only  been 
the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Ciovernniont  of  the  Possession 
witL  one  Prime  Minister  of  one  Colony  it  would  have  taught  you 
little,  because  you  might  have  said  that  it  was  because  that  man 
Hud  the  administrator  were  in  harmony,  but  that  is  not  merely  the 
caac.  There  are  several  Colonies  concerned,  and  there  have  been. 
of  course,  many  changes  of  Government  during  thiit  time,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  as  Sir  William  MacGregor  tells 
us,  harmony  has  been  maintauied.  From  that  one  may  augur 
good  things,  for  Sir  William,  a»  you  know,  is  not  a  man  who 
suits  his  phraseology  to  please  Ijis  audience.  What  he  tells  you 
is  what  he  thinks  and  what  he  believes,  and  when  he  conies 
before  you  and  tells  you  emphatically  that  irom  first  to  last  the 
dominant  note  lias  been  to  do  justice  to  the  aboriginal  population 
and  to  make  the  natives  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  you  may 
take  his  statement  as  being  the  fact.  IE  that  has  been  tho  case 
under  the  rule  of  several  Colonies,  is  it  not  much  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  ministers  of  a  great  federated  and  united 
Australia,  where  there  would  be  less  sectional  and  local  feeling 
to  sway  and  influence  their  actions "?  Another  thing  which  he 
has  [lointed  out,  and  which  deserved  to  be  cmphaBised.  is  this.  He 
tells  you  that  for  the  development  of  the  country  it  zs  absolutely 
essential  that  private  entei'priae  should  be  accompanied  by  the  co- 
operation of  large  public  companies.  That  is  very  important,  and  I 
think  anybody  who  has  studied  the  subject  will  see  the  truth  of 
it.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  case  that  the  contributing  Colonies  have 
lately  determined  that  certain  areas  shall  be  advertised,  which 
companies  or  people  may  apply  for,  and  those  applications  will 
then  be  considered  and  dealt  with  without  reference  to  priority  of 
application.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  theve  is  one  word^of 
warning  which,  in  view  of  what  I  have  seen  some  indications  of 
in  some  Australian  publications,  I  would  in  all  honesty  like  to 
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offer— namely,  tbat  I  trust  no  narrow,  sectional  jealousy  will  lead 
them  to  Iool(  upon  New  Guinea  as  a  sort  of  exclnsive  reserve  to  be 
only  exploited  by  Australian  capital  and  Australian  companies.  It 
is  most  desirable  tbat  tlis  co-operation  of  European  capital,  indus- 
try, and  intelligence  abould  go  along  with  that  of  Australia  in  the 
work.  The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  of  a 
different  character,  and  one  wiiich  I  was  dulighted  to  hear  put 
before  you  by  such  a  man,  because  the  subject  ia  one  to  which  I 
have  myself  paid  some  attention,  and  have  arrived  at  exactly  the 
same  ideas.  I  refer  to  what  Sir  'William  said  about  prison  estab- 
lishments, and  about  the  effect  of  imprisonment  upon  natives  in 
these  countries,  and  how  they  are  loolied  upon  after  undergoing  it. 
I  have  been  for  years  trying  to  convince  authoritiea  at  home 
of  what  Sir  William  baa  told  you  to-night,^ that  among  people  in 
a  certain  stage  of  civilisation,  and  among  Asiatics  generally,  they 
do  not  look  upon  the  prison  and  punishment  in  the  same  light  as 
in  Europe.  If  you  are  to  govern  these  people  and  manage  them 
well,  you  must  realise  facta.  You  may  not  like  the  facta, — you  may 
think  your  own  way  £ir  better,  but  at  least  you  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  feelings  and  views  of  those  whom  you  are  governing 
are  quite  different  from  yours.  Broadly,  the  feeling  is  that  when 
a  man  has  done  bis  punishment  be  has  purged  his  offence,  and  is 
as  good  as  anybody  else,  and  this  you  must  take  into  account,  as  Sir 
William  has  done,  and,  as  I  believe,  with  happy  resnita.  There  is  a 
most  interesting  paragraph  in  the  Paper  aboutthe  native  police  force. 
There,  too,  I  have  strong  sympathies  with  him,  for  I  had  similar 
difBcultiea  myself  to  contend  with  when  forming  a  somewhat  similar 
force.  Many  objections  were  made  against  it,  but  it  answered  its 
purpose,  and  I  therefore  am  delighted  to  see  the  principle  I  applied  in 
Fiji  has  been  applied  in  New  Guinea,  with  equal  or  greater  sticcess. 
We  are  all  sorry  for  the  sake  of  New  Guinea  that  Sir  William  Mae- 
Gregor's  administration  haa  come  to  an  end.  We  know  it  haa 
placed  the  Colony  in  an  anxious  position.  At  the  same  time  I  can 
say,  and  I  think  he  will  say,  tbat  we  have  every  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  who  baa  gone  to  take  his  place,  and 
who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  also  one  of  those  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  first  introducing  to  public  life,  I  believe  he  will  follow  in  Sif 
William  MacGregor'a  steps,  and  I  trust  he  will  obtain  the  same 
measure  of  success. 

Sir  James  Gabbice,  E.C.M.G. :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been 
interested  and  instructed  by  tbo  Paper  which  has  been  read  to  us 
by  Sir  William  MacGregor.    The  administration  of  NewGaiiiea  by 
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bimSfll  ftiid  by  a  small  staff  baa  not,  during  the  past  ten  years,  Wh  at 
all  a  ligiit  mattiT.  Sir  WiUiam,  according  to  liia  wont,  baa  not  aaiii 
a  single  %FOrd  aboctt  hia  personal  part  in  that  ad  ministration.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  that  tbo§e  in  Australia  as  well  as  Iboae  in  this 
country  who  know  liia  work,  will  not  readily  forget  tlie  ardent,  tact- 
ful, and  enlightened  manner  in  whicb  h&  bas  discharged  the 
extremely  onerous  and  responsible  duties  tbat  have  fallen  upon 
liim.  1  have  no  doubt  tbat  Blr  William  baa  administered  tbe 
a^irs  of  New  Guinea  with  a  £rm,  and  yet  mth  a  just  hand.  We 
have  heard  from  him  that  not  one  single  Europeuu  has  been  sen- 
teaced  for  a  capital  offence  during  tbe  whole  time  of  bis  administra- 
tion. We  have  also  beard  tbat  the  doath  penalty  has  not  been 
carried  out  in  respect  of  a  single  native  sinoo  180S,  and  also  that 
no  member  of  the  rcli^ioue  missions  that  have  been  doing  sncb 

I  good  work  in  New  Guinea,  bas  suffered  by  personal  violence.  We 
are  also  told  tbere  baa  been  no  racial  Iriction  in  the  island.  I  do 
not  know  that  tbere  could  be  any  stronger  teetioiony  to  the  cba- 
racter  of  tbe  work  done  by  Sic  William  MaoGregor  than  these  facts. 
He  has  told  us  tbat  among  tbe  natives  the  predominating  passion 
is  avarice,  and  yet  at  tbe  end  of  bis  career,  and  at  tbe  moment 
wben,  possibly,  they  would  remember  anything  against  bim,  tbeyin 
tbeir  hundreds  met  at  tlie  ship's  side  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  and 
brought  bim  many  presents  as  tokens  of  tbeir  goodwill.  There 
have  been  difficulties  in  the  admin  is  t  ration  of  New  Guinea,  princi- 
pally financial,  but  when  one  considers  tbe  small  sum  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and  the  immense  amount  of  work 
he  bas  bad  to  do,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  tbo  Possession  at 
this  day  is  not  self-supporting.  Tbe  consequcnco  has  been  that 
here  and  tbere  there  have  been  voices  aaldng  ivhetbEr  it  would  not 

■  be  better  to  relinquish  tbe  possession  of  Ni^w  Guinea.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  bear  Sir  William  MacGtegor  say  that  this  in  not 
only  impracticable  but  impossible.  We  know  this  country  assumed 
sovereignly  of  New  Guinea  at  the  request  of  our  Australian  fellow- 
colonists,  and  to  the  reasons  which  Sir  William  bas  given  why  it  is 
impossible  tbat  this  country  should  resign  its  sovereignty,  naiiiojy, 
that  New  Guinea  itself  is  intrinsically  worth  possessing,  and  that 
the  island  is  cf  immense  strategic  importance,  I  would  add  one 
more  reason,  whicb  is  this  :  that  we  bave  taught  the  native  races  to 
recognise  the  power,  inlluence,  and  justice  of  this  country.  Wo 
have  encouraged  the  missionaries  there  to  carry  on  tbeir  religious 
Vork,  to  nnderluke  the  education  of  the  children,  and  to  establiiih, 
irbftce  practicable,  industrial  Bcbccls.    Having  then,  as  it  were, 
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reclaiiaed  these  aa\'agea  and  brought  them  to  some  kuowledge  of 
civilisation  and  of  the  powar  of  tliis  country,  would  it  be  a  proper 
course  on  our  part  to  abandon  thtni "?  It  would,  I  thinl;,  be  an  act 
of  degradation  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the 
great  AuBtralian  Colonies  to  contemplate  such  a  step.  It  is  in  atmost 
all  those  matters  that  questions  of  finance  urop  up.  It  is  because 
Hew  Guinea  has  not,  up  to  now,  been  self- sustaining  that  we  b»ve 
thia  question  talked  about  at  all.  Well,  it  is  the  fact,  I  admit,  that 
we  cannot  look  upon  this  country  as  simply  a  civihsing  power  alone, 
as  undertaking  the  good  government  of  the  uncivilised  or  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  world  without  expecting  some  return  in  the  iray  ol 
oommeree  or  in  the  way  of  finding  occupation  for  the  surplus 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  this,  still  rycogniaing  iu  the 
fullest  force  the  rights  of  tlie  native  races,  which  wiil  have  to  be 
takenup— namely,  whether  there  is  not  opportunity  there,  by  means 
of  waste  and  unoccupied  lands,  lands  more  than  nre  required  for 
tribal  purposes,  to  introduce  capital  and  enterprise  from  this 
country.  Sir  'William  MaoGregor,  1  am  glad  to  say,  has  devoted 
his  attention  to  this  latter  question.  We  know  that  lately  it  h&V 
arisen  with  refei-ence  to  a  certain  company.  I  can  only  say  1 
sincerely  hope  that  this  company  will  receive,  as  I  am  sure  it  will, 
fair  and  liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  AustraUan  Colonies. 
There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  cjitered  upon  that  enterprise 
in  a  regular  manner.  I  am  delighted  to  iind,  as  Sir  William 
MacGregor  tells  us,  there  has  been  absolute  harmony  between  him- 
self  and  the  Premiers  of  the  Colonies.  This  is  an  augury,  I  think, 
that  when  we  have  the  States  of  Australia,  which  I  hope  will  be  at 
no  distant  time,  they  will  recognise  that  New  Guinea  is  a  Dependency 
worth  keeping ;  and  I  further  hope  that  when  next  wo  see  Sir 
William  MacGregor  he  will  have  a  story  to  tell  as  acceptable  to  us, 
and  as  honourable  to  himself,  of  his  career  on  the  West  Coust  of 
Africa  as  the  story  he  has  been  able  to  tell  us  of  bis  career  in  New 
Guinea. 

Vice-Admiral  Cvprian  Bridge:  :  My  only  qualification  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  to  address  you  this  evening  is  that  I  have  paid 
several  visits  to  British  New  Guinea,  whence  I  have  comparatively 
recently  returned.  My  first  two  visits  were  in  1884  and  188S, 
8orae  years  before  Sir  William  MacGregor  went  there,  and  my  last 
occurred  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  during  the  latter  half  of 
his  administration.  Therefore,  you  wilt  perhaps  tbink  I  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this  Paper.  First  of  all  I  would 
remark,  as  Sir  James  Garrtck  has  reminded  you,  that  there  is  one 
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I  omissioa  in  the  Paper ;  for  Sir  William  MacGregor  has  told 
nW  sbont  everything  except  about  himself.  Sir  William  has  givea 
ua  aoine  figures  about  this  great  Dependency ;  but,  I  BUppoee,  we 
do  not  want  to  hitvo  much  special  knowledge  of  public  affaira  to 
perceive  that  in  administering  that  island  with  ihe  very  small 
resources  ptiwed  at  his  disposiil,  and  in  reclaiming  the  people  from 
a  stats  of  savagery  to  one  of  comparative  civilisation,  Hir  W'illiam 
baa,  80  to  speak,  gone  one  better  than  the  children  of  Israel  In 
Egypt.  They  could  Dot  make  bricks  without  straw,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  make  bricka  without  either  clay  or  straw. 
What  his  success  has  been  is  well  shown  in  the  modest  summary 
he  has  given  us  thia  evening  of  the  state  of  the  Depoiideocy. 
There  is  something  more  than  mere  compliment  in  saying  that  ho 
is  the  moat  interesting  object  in  conuectiou  with  New  Guinea.  Ho 
has  shown  us,  in  these  later  days,  how  the  British  Empire  was 
estonded  and  is  governed ;  and  no  prouder  boast  could  be  made  by 
any  public  man  than  to  be  able  to  say,  as  he  can,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  order  in  the  Dependency,  luid  oven  under- 
taking expeditions  against  belUgerent  tribes  without  the  assistance 
of  a  singlii  man  of  the  fleet  or  army.  This  shows  that  something 
more  than  mere  physical  force  was  what  he  depended  upon  to  bring 
New  Guinea  into  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difBcuIt,  as  residence  abroad  shows  one,  for  (he 
npreeentativea  of  the  Government  in  distant  places  to  administer 
them  in  the  way  which,  from  knowledge  gained  on  the  spot,  they 
think  right.  In  one  passage  of  hia  paper,  Sir  William  regretted 
the  fact  that  no  telegraph  had  been  brought  to  New  Guinea  during 
his  time;  but  I  certainly  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
looked  upon  that  circumstance  as  one  of  his  gi-eatest  advantages. 
As  regards  the  future  of  tliis  great  Dependency — which  has  been 
alluded  to  this  evening — we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  few  mouths  a  kindred  nation  has  been  adding 
to  its  dominions  in  distant  regions,  and  has  occupied  a  Dependoncy 
vetymuch  of  the  same  Icind  as  New  Guinea.  Is  it  likely  we  i^liould 
be  doing  right  at  such  a  time  to  abandon  our  own  Dependency  ? 
I(  I  were  to  read  a  Paper  as  long  as  that  we  have  heard  to-night,  I 
could  do  nothing  more  than  express  astonishment  and  admiration 
at  the  great  change  Sir  William  has  wrought  during  his  ad- 
ministration. My  first  visits  to  the  islands  were  when  the  natives 
were  in  what  has  been  called  the  ytone  Age.  I  never  saw  an  iron 
tool  in  the  hands  of  any  native  that  he  had  not  just  got  from  some 
irhitc  man  ;  whereas,  when  I  went  there  last  I  found  houses  builti 
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streeits  Iibkl  out,  poetilcntiat  niarsbes  filled  in,  areas  planUrl  wit 
useful  trees,  wliarfs  ami  lundiiig- places  coustrQctei),  paths  made 
over  wiiicli  you  could  rule  on  horaebttck  for  many  miles,  und  all 
dona  during  an  adiniDii'lratioii  lasting  anlya  few  years.  As  I  h&ve 
I'oferred  to  tlie  time  of  my  first  visit,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
recall  the  iniioenHe  aasistiinee  given  to  thosi^  who  firat  established 
British  dominion  in  New  ti  uinea  by  Dr.  Lawea  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  is  possible,  if  they  had  not  heen 
there,  that  British  dominion  might  still  have  been  established  ;  but  I 
feel  perfectly  confident— and  Sir  James  Erskine.  who  was  iu  com- 
mand at  this  time,  would  confirm  me — that  the  work  was  immensely 
facilitated  bythe  loyal  and  zcaiong  assistance  of  those  two  members 
of  that  Mission,  and  by  the  great  ascendency  they  had  gained  over 
the  natives  wherever  they  had  come  into  contact  with  them.  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  that  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  appointed  successor  to  Hit  William  MacGregor,  irnd  I 
agree  that  Sir  William  Las  turned  over  his  work  to  a  very  capable 
and  sympathetic  hEuid — in  fact  I  feel  sure  that  if  lis  had  had  to 
select  hia  succesBor  himself  there  are  few  men  whom  ho  would  have 
ohoeen  in  preference  to  Mr.  Le  Hunte. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  ;  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  bo 
for  years  associated  with  the  Government  of  Queensland  in  con- 
nootion  with  the  administration  of  New  Guinea  by  Sir  William 
MacOregor,  and  I  am,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
speak  on  the  subject  frani,  so  to  aay,  the  inner  circle.  This  I  have 
already  done  in  this  room  this  yeai',  and  I  will  content  myseJt  now 
with  regard  to  Sir  William  MacGregor  by  referring  you  to  what  I 
said  concerning  him  when  I  read  my  paper  on  Queensland  and  its 
progress.  For  eight  years  I  had  special  opportunities  of  studyiDg 
the  work  done  by  the  administrator  of  New  Guinea.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Chief  Secretary  in  Queensland  consisted  of  practically  two 
ministers — the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Homo  Secretary.  I  was 
Home  Secretary,  and  as  that  department  had  charge  of  New 
Guinea  work  a  portion  of  it  fell  to  my  lot.  I  have  known  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  gone  to  that  island,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  death  roll  has  been  heavy,  I  am  sure  wo  are  all  grateful  to 
Providence  that  Sir  William,  after  spending  ten  years  there,  has 
returned  to  this  country  in  such  health  and  strength.  In  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  you  doubtless,  &•<  in  the 
opinion  of  Queensland  and  Aiistraha,  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
grateful  recognition  of  the  Empire  for  his  share  in  the  work  of  nntton 
huLlding  aa  those  wlto  oome  from  the  ploioa  of  the  Soudan  or  the 
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( of  riargai.  Sir  William  has  (illinlcd  to  Queensland's  position  in 
(OBnection  wiili  New  Guinea.    I  need  only  remind  you  tbat  by  an 

I  arrangement  concliiileil  at  thi>  Colonial  Conference  in  18K7  Sir 
Bumitel  Grifilth,  one  of  our  niOBt  patriotic statesmeQ.  undertook,  on 
behalf  of  QiieeQsld.nd,  to  fcp  vusponBiljlo  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
admkiistralion  of  New  Guinea,  relying  on  the  whole  o(  Australia  to 
bear  their  share,  And  he  then  practically  charged  Queensland  %vith 
tho  duty  o[  suiienHsing  the  goveraniont  of  [bat  island.  Three 
Colonies.  Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  alone  re- 
sponded, and  contrihuted  the  sunt  of  £15,000  annually  towards  the 
expenses  of  tho  administration,  not  in  proportion  to  population,  but 
In  equal  patt.%  while  Great  liritain  provided  the  Merric  England, 
and  contributed  i'3,000  a  year  foi-  three  years,  a  contribution  which 
was  afterwn.rds  continued  till  now.  'i'lmt  arrangement  entailed 
npon  Queonaiand  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work,  and  when 
you  consider  the  population  of  Queensland  relatively  to  tbo  revt  I 
tbinii  yon  will  agree  that  not  only  tho  Governor  but  tho  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Queensland  deserve  great  credit  for  the  public 
spirit  which  induced  them  to  give  their  services  and  pay  this  money. 
What  has  been  the  secret  of  administrativQ  success  in  New  Guinea 
during  the  past  ten  years?  It  lay  first  of  all  in  the  selection  of  the 
rifbt  man  as  administrator,  then  socondly  in  the  selection  of  the  most 

'experienced  capable  ofiicera  as  BUjierviaing  Governors,  these  latter 
being  first  Sir  Henry  Norman,  and  now  Lord  Lamington,  who  has 
so  ably  followed  in  his  footsteps.  One  other  factor  in  the  succqsb 
of  the  administration  has  been  that  tho  work  has  been  left  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  Colony,  that  of  Queensland,  in  whose 
statutes  alone  are  to  be  found  any  authority  for  the  government  of 
the  Possession,  and  wliich  Colony,  moreover,  during  all  these  years 
ihad  the  advantage  of  practically  one  consecutive  administration. 

rKow  comes  the  question  as  to  tho  future.     That  is  of  eijual  interest. 

'The  agreement  has  expired,  and  unfortunately  nothing,  so  far.  has 
been  arranged  save  that  the  cost  is  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  tho  Possession.  I  hope  sincerely  some- 
thing wiUshortiyhedone.  No  reasonable  person  would  contend  that 
England  or  tho  Empire  should  now  abandon  their  work  and  expendi- 
ture and  allow  the  island  to  be  occupied  by  any  foreign  Power; 
moreover,  in  any  proposal  of  that  kind  United  Australia  would  now 
hav8  to  bo  reckoned  with.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  any  cession 
of  this  territory  from  the  Empire,  but  1  hope  that  something  definite 
will  bo  arranged  shortly,  and  that  Great  Britain  will,  by  reason  of 
lecont  events  in  the  East  and  the  trade  she  will  here  acijuire,  see 
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her  way  to  now  take  n  larger  Blmro  in  the  pecuniary  responsibility 
of  the  Possesdon.  Lord  l^tautuaro  kopoN  that  no  narrow- minded 
view  will  prevail  in  regard  to  its  development  for  industrial  purposes. 
I  can  safely  say  no  mtrrow-iniiided  views  have  ev^r  been  taken  by 
tho  contributing  ColoiiioB,  but  they  have  claimed  that  having  boma 
nearly  the  whole  cost  o[  managing  this  Pcisecsfiion  for  the  last  Urn 
yesjra,  and  having  done  their  best  to  ci\"iliflo  the  native  piipulation, 
the  affairs  of  the  island  should  bo  conducted  according  to  Australian 
ideaR  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  those  ideas  and  iiigtitu- 
tions  ought  not  and  never  are  likely  to  oKclitde  any  person  belonging 
to  the  British  Kmpiro  from  equal  privileges, 

Eear-Admiral  I>.  H.  Bosanquet  :  I  have  small  claim  to  address 
you,  but  the  elaim  is  a,  good  one,  for  I  am  asked  to  address  you  by  Sir 
William  MacGregor  himself.  The  very  interesting  Paper  which  we 
have  just  heard  read  awakcTis  many  memories  in  my  mind.  It  takes 
rac  buck  to  the  day,  a  good  many  years  ago.  when  I  last  saw  Sir 
William  MacGregor,  a  day  when  I  had  the  honour  of  swearing  him 
iaw  first  Lieut. -Governor  of  British  New  Guinea,  and  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  him  then  declare  tho  British  sovereignty  over  that 
Itfipendencj.  Now,  what  is  the  importance  of  that  Dependency  to 
the  British  Empire?  Sir  Wilham  MacGregor  tells  us  that  "it 
would  be  one  of  tlie  outworks  of  the  Australian  continent.  ...  Its 
own  intrinsic  valua  would  make  its  abandonment  impracticable.  Its 
geographical  position  makes  it  impossible."  I  would  tike,  after  the 
words  ■'  geographical  position,"  to  add  "  and  its  harbours,"  and  to 
say  that  its  geographical  position  and  its  harbours  make  its 
abandonment  impossible.  The  coast  abounds  in  harboiirB,  which 
coramanil  important  trade  routes  from  China  and  the  East  to  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  tho  hands  of  an  enemy  these  harbours  would 
command  the  whole  of  the  Eaint  coast  of  Australia,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  tlie  Colonies  to  get  along  at  all.  In  considering  the 
present  state  of  Now  Guinea,  as  disclosed  in  the  Paper  we  have 
heard,  it  is  impossiljje  to  avoid  some  comparison  of  the  woi'k  which 
bad  been  accomplished  by  Sir  William  Macl.ircgor  with  that  which 
had  been  done  during  the  whole  period  previous  tn  his  arrival  on 
the  scene.  Id  the  days  which  I  remember,  murder,  rapine.  Mid 
cruel  superstition  were  the  ordinary  daily  habit  everywhere,  the 
country  was  unmappeil,  no  roads  existed,  the  rivers  wer<t  mostly 
unexplored,  many  harbours  were  unsurveyed,  and  rocks  uncharted. 
The  punii^hnicnt  oE  crime  was  fitful  and  iiTegular.  I  hold  that  Sir 
William  MacGregor's  greatest  achievement,  and  the  firm  baHis  of 
his  suoceBpful  govcinmoitt,  was  the  organisation  of  the  present 
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i.police  force  out  of  very  iinpromiaing  material,  (ogethei" 
iriUit'ttliB'Bbict  enforoemeot  of  the  laws  Bg(i.m)it  th^  importation  of 
Bpirita  and  of  firearing,  I  should  like,  also,  to  say  Bomethitig  in 
praise  of  the  splendid  mups  and  innrine  surveys  which  are  attached 
to  tbn  Lioiit.-Governor'siast  atiuua!  report,  which  I  tliink  we  may  say 
are  chiefly  due  to  Sir  William  MacGregor's  energy.  Having,  then, 
corapareil  this  state  of  the  VosBesaion  now  as  set  forth  in  the  Paper 
witii  the  conditions  wliich  prevailed  wh«n  Sir  William  MacGregot 
declared  British  80\'ereignty,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  the  great 
improvement  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  personal  influence  and 
energetic  administration,  that  by  personally  visiting  the  districts 
and  establishing  confidence  between  the  Government  and  the 
natives,  by  the  careful  administration  of  justice,  together  with  the 
Kdmirable  organisation  of  the  native  police  force,  Sir  William 
MacGicgor  estahliahed  law  and  order  where  previously  they  did 
not  exist,  to  the  destruction  of  horrible,  debasing  and  Guperstitious 
practices,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness,  security,  and 
well-being  of  the  native  population.  When  we  consider  how  he 
-  bas  done  these  things,  with  how  small  an  expenditure  of  money,  and 
with  the  assistance  ot  bow  minute  a  handful  of  men,  we  should  not 
only  feel  astonished  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much,  but  we 
should  feel  ourselves  fortunate  in  that  we  see  him  safe  here  before 
UB  to-night  to  rcccivo  the  expressions  of  the  gratitude  of  hig 
countrymen  which  he  lias  so  nobly  earned. 

Mr.  Joiis  LowLES,  M.P. ;  No  one  who  bus  ha3  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  Paper  which  has  been  read  to-night,  or  who  knows 
intimately  the  work  which  Sir  William  MacGregor  has  accom- 
plished, can  fail  to  be  impressed,  not  merely  with  his  brilbant 
eervices  to  tlie  Empiro,  but  bis  conspicuous  work  also  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Ho  is  again  going  forth  to  fill  one  of  the  most 
diRicult  and  dangerous  positions  in  the  Colonial  service  as  Governor 
of  Lagos,  I  will  only  say  that  there  will  he  no  fear  for  the  future 
of  tliis  Empire  so  long  as  such  self-sacrifieing  services  as  hia  are  at 
its  disposal.  Reference  bas  been  made  to  the  bitter  criticism  with 
which  Sir  William's  last  administrative  act  was  received^I  mean 
the  agreement  with  the  British  New  Oninea  syndicate.  I  have  no 
right  whatever  to  obtrude  any  private  grievance,  but  as  this  matter 
haa  been  publicly  discussed,  I  venture  to  come  here  and  protest 
once  for  all  against  the  innuendos  which  have  Ijccn  widely  made  as 
lo  tbe  bona  fides  not  merely  of  those  who  promoted  that  scheme, 
but  of  others  who  were  concerned  in  the  agreement.  One  paper, 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  has  again  and  again  thrown  out  innuendos 
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(una  Insinnfilions  that  not  merely  Sir  Witliam  MaflGi-egor,  but  Sir 
Hugh  Nelson  and  Lor5  Liimiiigton,  were  in  bohip  way  pecuniarily 
or  personally  interested  in  tho  iiiattt-r,  I  remember  a  wull-knnwn 
Parliamentarian  of  oiir  day,  then  Sir  StaiTord  Nortbcotf,  vrho 
being  compelled  to  take  note  of  some  reaklesa  critioism,  character- 
ised it  aa  '-a  good  big  thumping  lie."  I  venture  to  say,  with  an 
inner  knowledge  of  the  whole  circamstances  regarding  that  agreo- 
ment,  that  any  innuendo  as  to  there  having  heeii  anything  but  the 
strictest  rectitude  and  uprightness  troin  first  to  last  on  the  part  of 
everyone  concerned  is  "a  good  big  thumpijig  lie,"  The  official 
history  of  the  matter  is  on  record  in  the  Blue  Books,  but  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  briefly  narrate  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  proposals  heinR  formulated.  In  1S9C  1  bad  the  honour  and 
privilegic  of  going  to  Australia  as  a  missioncr  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  of  addressing  large  audiences 
on  subjects  closely  affecting  the  commercial  relalions  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  Everybody  said.  "  Why  not  put  your 
gospal  into  practical  form  and  induce  capital  from  the  old  country  to 
bu  invested  in  Colonial  development  instead  of  foreign  enterprises  ?  " 
Accordingly  when  some  men  of  position  and  means  approached 
me  with  regard  to  the  development  of  New  Guinea,  I  gladly 
hailed  it  as  a  move  in  the  light  direction,  and  as  a  practical  issue 
to  the  ideas  1  have  advocated  all  my  life.  I  would  not  move  in  the 
matter  until  the  Colonial  Office  approved.  Plans  were  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Premiers  of  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  and  I  beheve  Sir  Henry  Norman  him- 
self, as  a  former  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  as  one  warmly 
intei'ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  was  coneulted,  and  favour- 
able consideration  was  given  to  them.  At  the  request  of  the 
Colonial  Offico  I,  accompanied  by  a  colleague,  went  to  Brisbane  and 
met  Sir  WiUiam  MacGregor,  a.nd  this  agreement  about  which  so 
much  stir  has  been  made  was  effected  on  the  spot.  Now  what  was 
this  syndicate  which  has  been  bo  unfairly  attacked  ?  In  the  first 
iace  it  was  a  British  organisation  composed  of  several  well-known 
I.P.'s  and  other  public  men  acijuainted  with  the  Colonies,  and 
some  distinguished  men  and  financial  corporations  in  City  circles. 
Then;  names  were  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  tliey  were 
prepared  to  give  any  giiaranteo  as  to  their  bona  fides  In  the  matter, 
They  actually  subscribed  several  thousands  of  pounds  for  pre- 
liminary cxppuditni'e,  and  undertook  to  provide  ample  capital  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise.  The  principal  reason  given  for 
tbc  opposition  to  the  ordinance,  I  understand,  was  that  we  were  aj 
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British  company— surely  a  moat  unreaBonable  objection ;  but  I 
Bijpposo  there  were  some  other  reasons  wbicb  liave  not  been  fully 
disclaseil.  I  want  to  say  once  for  all  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty, 
now  Sir  William  MaoGregor  is  horo,  to  defend  him,  at  all  events, 
from  the  attiiokB  made  by  the  Aiifitraliau  press  and  others,  notably 
the  London  "  Daily  Chronicle."  I  will  undertalie  eo  far  as  I  am 
concemod,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  acted  with  ine,  to  fight 
the  matter  out,  provided  the  authors  of  these  iunuendos  will  put 
their  charges  m  such  a.  shape  that  they  can  be  tested  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  British  New  Guioea  has  been  lying  fallow  for  ten  years 
without  a  hand  being  raised  for  its  development,  and  it  is  at  least 
strange  that  so  bond  fide  a.  proposal  should  have  excited  the  enmity 
of  Sir  George  Turner  and  others.  I  can  only  hope  someone  will 
be  found  with  guflicient  capital  and  entcrpriae  to  open  tip  its 
resources  if  my  friends  and  myself  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 
That  at  least  will  be  some  atuuemeut  for  the  disappointment  and 
obloquy  which  my  friends  and  myself  have  suffered.  I  do  protest 
in  the  strongest  manner  against  tliesc  innucndos,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  hope  note  will  he  taken  that  from  first  to  last  the  whole 
scheuae  was  submitted  on  its  merits,  and  Uiat  favour  or  support 
was  neither  begged  nor  bought.  1  hope  when  the  matter  comes  to 
be  finally  dealt  with  by  thoae  who  know  the  whole  circumstances, 
care  will  he  taken  that  reputations  which  have  been  unjustly 
attacked  shall  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

The  CniiRMAN :  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Hancock,  who,  I  beltevei 
has  only  just  arrived  in  this  country  from  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  G.  F.  E.  Hancock  :  As  tiio  Chairman  has  told  you,  I  am, 
perhaps,  Uie  latest  arrival  from  New  Guinea,  ha vbig  landed  from 
the  steamer  only  yesterday  umrniiig.  I  have  spent  some  lour  years 
ill  that  country.  We  wei-e  encouraged  to  go  there  to  nee  some 
auriferous  deposits,  having  had  some  large  interests  of  the  sama 
kind  in  Australin.  In  1B9G  we  decided,  after  full  inspection  during 
181)5,  to  cliarter  a  steamer,  and  despatched  battery  and  complete 
pldnt  for  erection  on  Sudest  Island.  We  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  to  provide  labour  for  road-making.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  at  the  present  moment  a  mill  battery 
of  ten  head  stamps  is  actually  at  work  on  the  island  mentioned, 
the  most  extreme  south-eastern  position  of  New  Guinea,  I  think 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  but  that  New  Guinea  will  be  of  very 
considerable  commercial  value  to  the  Empire.  Its  produce  is  only 
comparable  to  what  is  grown  in  the  East.  Of  course  my  own  im- 
mediate interests  are  in  the  gold-mining  industry.    As  a  mineral 
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coTUitry  I  think  New  Guinea  is  pnormoiialy  wealthy.  I  mny  men- 
tion tliat  as  the  result  of  three  months'  crushuigs,  gold  to  the  value 
o(  OTei  ^2,000  lias  been  ookined,  and  tlie  reefing  will,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  few  years  bo  of  very  coiiBiderablo  importance.  The 
tiiidtrgroiiiid  work  is  done  entirely  by  Papuan  labourers,  who  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  matter  as  any  Europeans  on  the  ground, 
and  who,  as  worliprs,  have  more  than  n.aswered  our  expectations. 
I  nmyiueiition  that  under  tie  labour  ordinance  of  the  Government, 
which  lias  worlfed  very  snlistaotorily,  they  cannot  be  engaged  or 
paid  off  in  the  absence  of  a  (jualified  officer,  so  tbat  thoy  are  well 
looked  after.  As  regards  Sir  William  MacGre^or'a  administration 
I  can  absolutely  endorse  all  that  has  been  said.  We  gi'eatly  regret 
his  depji.rture.  I  met  his  successor  in  Adelaide  upon  his  arrival, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  liim  bo  well  up  in  what  ia  Roing  on  in 
the  Possession.  Tho  trade  of  New  Guinea  under  Sir  William 
MacGregor's  administration  has  advanced  fi'om  jf  15,000  or  £16,000 
annually  to  £100,000.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  natives, 
8nd  I  have  never  bad  to  draw  a  revolver  on  them.  They  are 
decidedly  more  intetligetit  than  those  in  the  Solomon  Islandfi  and  in 
other  parta,  Th&  great  point  now  ia  to  teach  tho  English  tonguo 
throughout  the  Possession,  without  which,  in  face  of  the  numerouH 
existing  dialects,  I  fail  to  soe  how  any  great  progress  can  be  made. 
The  natives  look  upon  the  Government  as  their  protectors.  It  was 
not  an  unconnnon  thing  a  few  years  ago  for  tho  people  of  tho 
neighbouring  islands  to  come  down  to  Sudest  Island  and  take  the 
headgof  the  natives,  but  now,  instead  of  indulging  in  fighting  and  can- 
nibalism, they  are  on  friendly  terms,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
each  other  from  island  to  island  for  friendly  and  trading  purposes. 

T*v.  IlBsnv  0.  FoRBKB :  At  this  luto  hour,  it  would  he  taxing 
your  patience  to  enter  upon  many  topics  upon  which,  with  more 
leisure,  I  might  have  wished  to  make  some  observations.  I  cannot, 
however,  forbear  expressing  how  great  a  pleasure  I  feci  in 
having  returned  fro:n  the  East  in  time  to  he  present  to-nlgbt 
to  listen  to  Sir  William  MacGregor,  my  old  class-fellow  at  tho 
University  of  Aberdeen,  whom  I  havo  not  seen  since  those  days 
till  to-night ;  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ofTering  to  him 
my  humble  meed  of  congratuln,tion  on  the  marvellous  work  ho 
has  accomplished  in  New  Guinea.  I  spent  several  years  there 
both  as  a  Irti.vellor  and  in  the  Service,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its 
history  under  that  distinguished  and  lamented  officer,  Sir  Peter 
Scratchlcy,  and  under  the  Hon,  John  Douglas,  and  there  are  few 
in  this  room  better  able  to  appreciate  what  ten  years  of  such  labours 
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us  Sir  William  has  perfortnod  really  mean ;  whnl  patient  endnr- 
ance  of  every  kind  of  physical  diacoijifort.  constant  perils,  and  risk 
of  lifo  he  h«a  borne.  His  great  recompense  will  be  that  his  name 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  the  development  and  advancement 
of  that  interesting  country,  and  with  the  election  of  a  race  of 
savages — noble  sava^s — into  a  civilised  and  luw-respecting  people 
of  engaging  character. 

,  Mr.  H.  A.  WiCKHAM  :  I  am  very  anxioiis  to  offer  my  tribute  to 
our  old  Governor.  He  was  essentially  a  pioneer  Governor.  People 
in  the  old  country  would  hardly  believe  how  much  of  the  true  bush- 
man  there  is  in  him  unless  they  could  get  a  sight  of  him  at  work 
in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own  way.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  main  sources  of  Sir  William's  euccoss  were  those  two  of  his 
ordinances  interdicting  firearms  and  Viquor  araont,'  the  natives; 
and.  indeed,  except  under  such  a.  system  I  do  not  see  bow  he  could 
possibly  have  adniinifitered  with  ao  much  success  a  gr^-at  territory 
peopled  with  tribes  predatory  in  their  in.stincts  and  cannibal  in 
their  appetites,  and  who  not  so  very  long  ago  were  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  their  taatea  pretty  freely.  With  regard  to  the  resoui'oo.t 
of  the  Possession,  I  may  mention  that  for  thirty  years  I  have  had 
experience  in  tropical  work,  and  1  must  state,  even  with  so  little 
time  at  my  disposal,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  promising  pro- 
duct likely  to  be  of  commercial  value  from  New  Guinea  i.s  india- 
rul}bGr,  particularly  of  the  Parii  variety.  In  this  I  spcalc  advisedly, 
because  so  far  back  as  the  '70'a.  under  the  initiative  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  I  introduced  this  variety  for  the  Government  of  India  with 
satisfactory  results.  In  fact  nearly  all  tropical  products  are  capable 
of  being  grown  in  the  Possession  of  British  New  (liiinea.  In  no 
tropical  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  1  seen  so  many 
varieties  of  sugar-cane,  and  so  many  indigenous  varieties  of  banana. 
Tobacco  of  very  fine  quality  is  grown,  and  there  is  h.  native  ginger 
superior  to  any  grown  even  in  the  Western  tropics.  The  cotton,  also, 
isvcryfine,  and  there  are  some  fibre  plants  of  excellent  quality.  These 
things  indicate  thenatureof  the  country  and  the  climate,  audits  more 
promising  prospective  sources  of  revenue.  Especially  would  I  most 
Strongly  urge  those  in  administration  to  offer  every  jiosaiblo  facility 
and  inducement  fur  the  introduction  of  tho  Htrvia  (or  Para)  india- 
rubber,  which  could  now  be  readily  brought  down  by  short  passago 
through  nniformly  warm  latitudes,  A  short  time  since,  passing 
through  the  Straits  Settlements,  I  saw  trees  in  tlio  second  and  third 
generations  from  my  originals  from  tho  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
lookiiig  thoroughly  well  and  at  home,  and  loaded  with  ripo  seed. 
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Tho  CtishVIoa  of  Mexico  and  IIonflurBS,  aii3  tbo  Ccara  anAihe Ficut 
rubberii  would  find  suilablo  localities,  but  why  use  other  than  tha 
best,  aa  now  to  be  obtained  t 

The  Chaikman  (General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, G-CB,,  G.C.M.G., 
CLE.) :  Sir  William  MacGregor'a  able  and  compreheDsive  Paper, 
and  the  intore»tiug  observations  which  have  falleJi  from  succeeding 
speakers,  give  lis  gi'eat  encouragement  and  hope  an  to  the  futura 
of  New  Guinea.  I  am  sure  we  nil  desira  that  those  arrange- 
ments which  are  ponding  for  the  future  adraiiiistration  of  New 
Guinea  will  be  successful.  The  advance  made  in  the  last  ton  years 
seems  to  be  perfectly  niarvuUoua,  and  wo  always  must  admit  thitt 
thia  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  great  zeal  and  energy,  the 
extensive  knowledge  and  the  griiat  courago  of  Sir  WiUiam  Mac- 
Gregor,  to  his  wonderful  power  of  influencing  tha  natives,  and  also 
to  liis  power  of  infusing  aeat  combined  with  discretion  into  hia 
various  subordinates.  Wo  trust  that  this  progress  may  continue. 
Testimony  has  been  borne  hy  others,  and  I,  too,  can  hear  testimony 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  to  the  fitneea  of  Mr.  Le  Hants 
for  the  post  of  Governor,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
be  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Kir  Wiiham  MaoGregor.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  expect,  for  some  time  to  come,  that  New  Guinea 
will  be  able  to  go  on  without  some  aid  in  the  shape  of  money  from 
other  quarters,  and  I  trust  that  the  Auatratian  Colonies  and  tliis 
country  will  see  fit  to  continue  some  pecuniary  contribution  as  long 
as  may  bo  necessary.  Nor  can  New  Guinea  be  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting  without  a  very  cousidevable  infusion  of  capital  and 
enterprise  from  the  Mother  Country  and  from  Australia.  I  trust 
means  will  be  found  to  inducci  that  capital  and  enterprise  to  go 
there.  The  exereiae  of  Sir  William  MaoGregor's  eminent  ijualitiea 
and  continuous  e-sertions  has  been  rewarded  by  a  gratifying 
success,  and  he  has  before  him  in  his  new  government  of  Lagos  a 
considerable  opportunity  of  developing  another  important  possession. 
I  ask  you  to  join  in  heartily  thanking  Sir  William  MacGregor  for 
his  valuable  I'aper,  in  congratulating  hini  on  his  successful  ad- 
ministration of  British  New  Guinea,  and  in  wishing  him  a  fall 
measure  of  success  in  his  administration  of  tho  Colony  of  Lagos. 

Sir  William  MacGbkqor,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  Institute  that  after  the  reading 
of  a  I'aper  opportunity  is  afl'onk'd  for  free  discussion,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  dintinct  advantage  taken  of  it.  I  cannot  at  this  hour 
enter  into  any  matters  of  business  relating  to  the  Paper  or  tho 
discussion  which  has  taken  place.    I  merely  wish  to  make  one  ocJ 
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two  reniarlcs  of  &  p^i^onal  nature.  First,  I  wish  to  tlinnfc  you  all 
on  behalf  of  Briti?li  New  Otiinea  tor  your  nttemiaiiec  to-night,  and 
for  the  patient  way  ill  which  you  have  listened  to  the  Paper  and  Uio 
diacnsfiion.  It  is  a  sreat  pleasure  to  mc  to  sea  hero  Lot<1  Stanmore, 
my  first  chiei  in  the  Colonial  Senice,  and  my  principal  tifHchor 
in  all  that  I  Imow  with  reganl  to  adiuinistration.  Ho  has  had  a 
gootl  deal  to  do  oti«  way  or  another  with  British  New  Guinm.  I 
suppose  he  has  forgotten,  and  probably  no  other  person  presejit 
except  Sir  Robert  Hc-rbprt  and  niyaelt  will  romoniber,  that  his 
lordship,  then  Sir  Arthiu  Gordon,  wrote  the  best  State  Paper  that 
Las  ever  yet  been  written,  or  perhaps  ever  will  bo  written,  about 
New  Guinea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Paper  to  a  largo  extent 
prepared  the  Imperial  Governmont  for  the  annexation  which 
ultimately  took  place.  Lord  Stanmore  has  other  links  with  New 
Guinea,  for  bnt  for  the  training  I  received  from  his  lordship,  I 
should  in  ail  probability  never  have  been  there.  He  was  also  the 
teacher  of  my  successor,  and  hero  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  my  succee^or  is  the  fittest  and  moat  competent  man  that 
could  have  been  found  in  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Service  tor  the 
post,  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  meetinfj  ibe  two  admirals  who 
have  addressed  us,  Admiral  Bosanquet  took  me  over  to  New 
Guinea  and  gave  me  a  good  Etart.  It  was  through  his  co-operation 
we  were  able  to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  over  that 
possession  with  some  of  the  eclat  befitting  siich  an  event.  You 
will  understand  my  friendly  regard  towards  him  when  I  tell  you  of 
a  single  remark  he  made  to  me  then,  hut  which,  no  doubt,  he  has 
now  forgotten.  He  told  me  the  Admiralty  orders  were  that  on  no 
account  were  bluejackets  or  marines  to  be  lundeil  in  the  PoBsessioii 
to  perform  any  police  duty  or  anything  of  that  kind;  "  but."  he 
said,  '■  it  I  see  any  of  you  fellows  en  shore  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
the  Admiralty  orders  won't  stand  lung  between  yon  and  me."  I 
am  also  glad  to  see  here  Admiral  Bridge,  who  from  first  to  last  hag 
manifested  a  very  strong,  clear,  and  decided  sympathy  with  the 
work  going  on  in  New  Guinea.  Dr.  Forbes  lias  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  there,  and,  but  for  tlie  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  could 
have  given  yon  some  useful  information.  Sir  Horace  Tozer  is  the 
only  Minister  in  Queensland  present  to-night  who  liaB  been  con- 
nected with  myself.  He  sympathises  with  the  work  in  New 
Guinea  because  he  has  been  enga.gcd  m  a  somewhat  similar  under- 
taking in  Queensland.  Shortly  before  he  iett  he  prepared  a  law  of 
a  kind  that  ia  quite  novel  in  Queensland,  under  which  I  might  say 
that  great  efforts  arc  being  made  to  do  something  for  the  Aboriginal 
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population  of  Queensland.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  him  to  know 
that  the  work  he  initiated  is  taken  in  hand  and  is  likely  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  way  he  will  wish  by  liord  Lamington  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  Queensland.  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  accord  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman.  He  was  associated  with 
myself  for  several  years  in  connection  with  New  Guinea  ;  be  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  my  work  there,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  agree 
with  me  that  it  has  been  a  great  honour  and  pleasure  to  have  had 
as  Chairman  here  to-night  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  id 
Her  Majesty's  Service. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
then  terminated. 
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BIXTH  ORDINARY  GENKEAL  MEETINC;. 

The  Siittb  Ordinary  General  Mcoting  of  the  Spssion  was  held  at 
tho  WbitohftU  Rooms.  Hotel  Mt-tropole.  oil  Tuusilay.  April  11,  iHflfl, 
when  a  paper  on  "  Trinidad  :  its  Capabilities  and  Proffiinc-nt  Peo- 
duets"  was  read  by  Sir  William  Robinson,  G.C.M.O. 

Sir  Frederick  Yoang,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided 

The  minnteB  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  March  28  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  it  waa  announced  that  since  that  meeting 
5  Fellows  had  been  elected — viz.,  2  resident  and  8  non-resident. 

Resident  Fellowa:— 

Arthur  Appleby,  Thoma)  Durattt  Seii/htun. 

Non-Resident  Fellowa : — 

LeaJiia  D/iiiies  (Western  A imlralia),  Ilegljiald  y,d$  Courcy  Hcrlerl.J.P. 
IBritish  Oaiana],  ijaonjc  SmitU  \CyiiTa.'']. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &e.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Oovernnjents  of  ihe 
Colonics  and  India,  Hocioties,  and  public  bodies  both  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonics,  and  from  Fellows  of  tho  Institute  and 
otberti. 

The  Chaibman:  I  notice  that  one  of  tho  leading  French  news- 
papers to-day  considers  that  England  has  always  been  very  fortunate 
in  being  represented  by  good  servants  in  her  Empire  beyond  the 
seas,  and  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  I  might  add,  are  also  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity,  from  time  to  time,  of  bearing 
addresses  from  many  of  these  distinguished  men  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  our  various  Colonies,  I  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of 
calling  upon  Sir  Williuni  Robinson,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  connection  with  tho  West  Indies,  first 
aa  GoveiBor  of  the  Bahamas,  next  as  Governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  afterwards  as  Governor  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Trinidad.  It  might  have  been  H.ntieipalpd  that  ashe  has  so  recently 
returned  from  Iloug  Kong,  a  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  iho  cyi'S 
of  our  countrymen  are  at  the  present  time  so  much  directed,  ho 
would  say  sometbing  on  the  subject  of  his  latest  governorship,  but 
that  IS  a  pleasure  which  I  hope  ia  only  dc-ferred,  and  to-night  he  is 
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going  to  give  us  a  desoription,  I  promise  you  a  very  interesting 
description,  of  the  charming  island  of  Trinidad. 
Sir  Wiiiiam  Robinson  then  read  his  paper  on 


TRINIDAD:    ITS  CAPABILITIES  AND  TROMINENT 
THODUCTS. 

Sib  Frederick  Youko,  who  is  so  kindly  aeiiug  as  Chairman,  has 
mentioned  to  you  that,  in  iiddition  to  having  been  a  Govenior  in 
the  West  Indies  for  eighteen  years,  I  liave  recently  returned  from 
Hong  Kong,  where  I  administered  the  Government  for  six  yeara 
and  a  half  (a  record  reign)  without  ever  returning  to  Enghtnd. 
\'ou  might  consequently  and  naturally  have  expected  that  I  should 
this  evening  confine  my  remarlis  to  that  important  and  progressive 
Colony,  or  else  speak  to  you  of  the  commercial  development 
and  "awakening  of  China,"  or  of  the  "sphere  of  influence" 
and  the  "  open  door."  "Well,  I  am  not  going  to  do  bo,  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  come  back  with  me,  as  it  were,  from  the  Far 
East,  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Her  Majesty's  West  Indian 
possessions — lovely  Trinidad,  where  I  spent  sis  happy  years 
between  1885  and  1891,  and  where,  I  believe,  I  am  Btill  kindly 
remembered. 

I  will  try  therefore  to  give  you  a  light,  and  I  trust  interesting, 
sketch  of  Trinidad,  its  people,  its  capabilities,  and  two  of  its  pro- 
minent products. 

Starting  from  Parhados  and  passing  by  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada, 
we  arrive  at  Trinidad.  Last  in  the  cliain  of  jewels  by  which  the 
sea  has  joined  North  and  Bouth  America  hea  this  beautiful  island, 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  those  shining  gems. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he 
sees  in  thofar  distance— drawn  clear  against  a  cloudleassky — three 
lofty  peaks,  rising  side  by  side  from  lower  heautiea,  to  tell  tlie 
story  of  the  Ishmd's  name.  The  Ishmd  of  the  Trinity — named  by 
Chriatopher  Columbus,  who  is  reporled  to  have  said  when  ha 
sighted  it,  "  Que  Isla  gloriosa  I  " — wliat  a  glorious  isJand !  a  land  of 
ravishing  beauty. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  July  81, 1498. 

In  hia  letters  to  Ferdinand  nnd  Isabella  the  great  navigator ' 
wrote  of  the  "  stately  groves  of  palin  trees,  and  luxuriant  forests 
that  swept  down  to  the  seaside,  with  fountains  and  running  streams 
beneath  the  shade,"   and  he  dwelt  upon  the  softness  and  purity 
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of  tho  climate,  and  trhe  "  rerdui-e,  sweetness,  and  freehcess  of  the 
country." 

Those  remarks,  written  400  years  tigo,  are  equally  applicable 
to-day,  althougli  the  features  of  (he  country  have  necessarily  been 
sotucwliat  changed  in  parts,  owing  to  the  advance  of  civiliaatiou 
and  the  strides  of  cultivation ;  but  notliing  that  1  have  ever  seen 
can  compare  with  the  "  high  woods  "  or  ■'  luxuriant  forests  "  in  the 
interior,  where  the  rogetation  ia  magnificent,  where  many  if  nob 
most  of  the  trees  are  flowering  trees,  whore  humming-birds,  parrota, 
and  nionlieya  are  numerous,  and  wliere  our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  could  obtain  or  gather  for  himself  a  new 
orchid  for  a  "  button-hole  "  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  dramatic.  On  either  side  are 
lofty  hills  that  narrow  the  smallest  of  the  three  straits  to  about  a 
hundred  yards.  These  openings  cleave  the  ring  of  land  that  holda 
confined  the  great  lake  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Faria.  They  were 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Booas  del  DriJgo,  or  Mouths  of  the  Dragon. 
They  are  respectively  named  Monos,  from  the  monkeys  that  Darwio 
would  &a,y  peopled  the  hills  ;  Navios,  where  big  ships  can  and  do 
pass  through  ;  and  Orande,  the  largest  of  them  all.  The  "  Bonas  " 
are  about  ten  miles  from  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad  is  situated  to 
the  eastward  and  within  sight  of  Venezuela  in  about  10°  N.  lat. 
and  t>P  W,  long.  The  superficial  area  of  the  island  is  l,7fi4  square 
miles  or  l,122,8S0acres^that  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  times  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  general  physical  aspect  when  com- 
pared with  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia  is  somewhat  level. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  hills,  Iiowever,  running  parallel  with 
each  other  which  divide  tho  northern  portion  into  two  principal 
valleys  or  basins.  There  are  two  penka  of  coosidei'able  elevation  : 
Tucutche  (3,012  feet)  in  the  west,  and  Cerro  de  Aripo  (2.740  feet) 
in  the  east.  The  central  and  southern  ranges  of  hills  are  lees 
vlevated.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  watered  and  drained  by 
several  large  rivers  supplied  by  innumerable  small  tributary 
Mtrenms,  and  the  mountain  ranges  are  everywhere  deeply  indented 
with  ravines  and  gorges.  The  island  owes  much  of  its  richness 
and  fertility  to  these  numerous  streams,  which,  flowing  through 
tho  valleys,  cover  them  with  never-fading  verdure  and  beauty. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  geographical  position  of  Trinidad 
promises  to  the  Colony  a  commercial  development  in  the  future  as 
great  if  not  even  greater  than  its  agricultural  development.  To  use 
the  wordfl  of  Mr.  Fraser,  the  able  living  historiBn  of  Trinidad : 
"  The  day  must  come  when  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  for 
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nearly  seventy  years  have  ileBoIated  the  republics  of  South  Americ 
will  be  replucud  by  a  sl;abie  form  of  govornmont,  anil  then  ihe  vast 
plains  of  VeiieKiiela,  now  lying  idle,  will  teem  with  a  prosperity,  the 
QUtural  outlet  for  which  will  be  the  Orinoco  and  Guarapicbe,  and, 
as  both  theae  rivers  diacharge  their  waters  into  the  ever-placid  Gulf 
of  I'arift,  wherein  might  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  safety  the 
mercantile  fleet  of  the  whole  world,  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Trinidad,  will  then  become  the  most  important  commercial  city  io 
the  West  IndteR, '  the  Woat  Indian  Liverpool.' " 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  early  history  of  Trinidad  more 
than  to  suy  that  it  belougeJ.  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  date  of  its 
discovery  in  1408  until  it  wa?(  captured  by  Abercromby  in  1797, 
after  which  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  The  total  population  of  Truiidad  at  that  date  was 
28,000,  of  whom  6C3  were  English,  505  Spanish,  a.nd  1,003  French. 
Grhere  were  5,200  coloured  people  and  20.400  negroes.  In  point  of 
healthiness,  Trinidad  compares  favourably  not  only  with  the  other 
large  West  Indian  Colonisa,  but  with  older  settled  Colonies  else- 
wheie.  The  average  death-rate  during  the  last  five  years  has  beeai 
about  25'8  per  1000.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  persons 
Buffei-hig  from  the  milder  forms  of  puhuonary  affections.  The 
thermometer  imfortunately  ranges  between  70°  and  88°,  and  the 
avei'age  rainfall  is  eome  70  or  60  inches  a  year.  I  say  "  nnfortu- 
nately,"  because,  were  tho  temperature  only  10  degrees  less.  Trini- 
dad would  bo  what  it  is  not  now— a  veritable  Paradise  on  earth.  It 
lies  outside  the  hiurlcane  region. 

Capabilities. 

Tho  soil  possessea  wonderful  fertility,  and  is  diversified  in  its 
nature.  Sugar,  which  juos  undoubtedly  the  leading  cultivation, 
grows  luxuriantly.  The  sugar  estates  have  an  area  of  about 
66,180  acres.  Cocoa,  which  is  pressing  very  hard  upon  tho  heelsof 
tho  sugar-cane,  thrives  adiuirably  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
island,  and  Trinidad  cocoft  is  famous  all  the  world  over. 

Then  limes,  cocoanuts,  mangoes,  and  every  other  conceivable 
tropical  fruit  and  tropical  vegetable,  flourish  in  extraordinary  abun- 
dance wherever  cultivated.  These  fruits  and  vegetables,  however, 
as  yet  are  insufficient  to  supply  local  demands.  As  a  matter  of 
(act,  Trinidad  is  still  dependent  to  some  extent  on  imported  vege- 
tables and  other  food  supplies.  It  ifi  thus  compelled  to  pay  away 
annually  to  strangers  large  sums  of  money  for  what  could  profitably 
,  be  grown  in  its  own  fields.    It  1*01168  upon  Venezuela  for  its  plan- 
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Uins,  And  Uic  valuo  of  fruits  and  vegeUU«8  imported  into  tbid 
prolific  isl&nd  so  lately  as  IHUG  amounted  to  jESO.OOO.  Ho  indolent 
or  ignorant  are  wine  of  the  landowners  that  tlioiisonda  of  poun^H* 
worth  of  Ihiit  arc  annually  allowed  to  ripen,  fall  and  rot  iindn*  the 
trees.  I  liopo  that  tindtr  the  ngis  of  Dr.  Morrb,  C.M.G.,  and  of 
Ur.  Hart,  tbe$«  productions  and  their  pioduoers  will  be  turned  to 
better  accoont  in  tbe  future. 

As  a  great  smoker,  and  as  on«  who  loiows  something  ai  to  its 
cultivation,  I  am  tfaoroughlj'  convinced  that  tobaccoi  with  proper 
oara  and  that  Attention  which  it  is  ko  difficult  to  secure  in  the  \Yest 
lodiea,  might  be  Hucceseftilly  and  therefore  profitably  grown  and 
exported. 

Tbe  many  and  singnlariy  picturesque  beauties  of  Trinidjid  ate 
not  altogether  unknown.  They  havp  bien  described  with  ^tbusisBin 
by  seveial  w-rilers  of  more  or  les*  note,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten whiUt  Kiugaley's  "  At  Last "  retains  its  freshness  and  ita 
beauty  as  n  glowing  word-picture  of  its  wild  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion and  of  its  grand  tropical  scenery.  The  Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon 
addressed  the  following  l<;tler  to  me  in  1886,  which  I  may  be 
panloned  for  quoting  in  this  connection : 

I  cannot  leave  Triniditd  without  thanking  yon  for  the  cordial  reception 
giveu  to  us  both  by  Vow  ExceHeocy  ani  ilw  enlire  society  of  Trinidad. 
I  have,  thanks  to  your  i^acious  IcindccBB.  beeii  able  to  visit  a  lar^it 
portion  of  one  of  the  prettiest  floWGrcls  of  tho  Engliah  Crown.  IndfW.io 
the  course  of  my  travels  I  iwve  nowhere  seuii  any  eoantry  more  beautiful 
in  scenery  or  more  fertile  in  soil  than  this  aJiiiirablo  Colony,  which 
uniler  n  wise  lutniiniBtration,  liko  thiit  of  Your  Excelloocy,  promises  ricbcn 
to  tho  Colonist.  For  myself,  I  linve  been  greatly  captivated  Ly  it,  and 
I  intend,  if  circnm stances  will  allow  nie.  to  beeonio  a  proprietor  fif 
land  in  Trinidad,  which  I  ahcady  IJko  so  much.  I  am  certain  that  I 
ihatt  have  therein  not  only  tbe  bean  ideal  of  a  winter  reridence,  but  11I40 
an  exciilent  investment  for  capilal  such  as  one  cannot  hope  for  now  in 
Europe.  Oaoo  more  I  thank  you,  and  I'oiir  Excellency  may  feel  con. 
vinead  that  I  never  aliall  forget  the  charming  weeks,  too  quickly  passed 
away,  of  our  Bojoom  in  lovely  Trinidad. 

In  tho  same  year  the  Dowaget-Coontess  of  Dundonald  wrote  to 
one  of  the  newspapers  as  follows ; 

The  Dowager- Countess  of  Bundonald,  on  leaving  Trinidad,  wishes  to 
•xjve^  her  appreciation  of  tho  kind  friendliness  and  hospitality  she  has 
iiniveraally  met  with  in  this  beautiful  island,  so  distinguished  for  ita 
hiatorical  aEsoeiations  with  Columbus  in  the  past,  and  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility  and  Its  manifold  productions  in  the  present. 

Sugar-cane,  ooaoa,  coffee,  uocoanule,  pineapples,  tropical  fruits  of  every 
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kind,  loi-ely  flowers  and  dolieioiia  vegetable*,  oil  grow  in  profusion  mi 

t*qulT6  Uttl»  ciiltivAtioD. 

Here  also  Is  the  fittiiaiiB  pitch  lake,  to  Gee  whioh  tmvellera  come  Iroui  Ml 

jiaxls  of  the  worid. 

The  great  wave  o(  depression  that  passed  over  the  world  in  18fi4 
Vfas  severely  felt  in  Triiiidnd.  tt  was  then  thnt  the  crisis  in  sogar 
reached  its  height.  The  price  fell  disaatroiisly,  and  wages  on  the 
estates  were  necessarily  forced  down  to  the  lowest  practtcftble  point, 
BO  that  they  were  less  able  than  ever  to  attract  free  labour.  The 
cultivation  of  these  estates  lins  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
indentured  immigrants  imported  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  The  hope  of  the  first  promoters  of  that  scheme  was  that 
a  permanent  body  of  cheap  labour  would  be  gathered  into  the 
island.  This  has  been  ao  far  justified  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  Indian  population  of  Trinidad  amounts  to  80,000  souls,  or  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population.  The  wages,  however,  ot  the  in- 
dentured immigrants  are  below  the  average  standard  of  wages,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  their  services  on  the  BUgar  estates  when 
they  can  find  more  remunerative  and  less  exhausting  work 
elsewhere.  The  result  has  been  a  dispersion  throughout  the  island 
of  a  mass  of  free  labour  of  a  valuable  quality,  of  men  and  women 
inured  to  toil,  and  fairly  well  acquainted  with  tropical  agriculture. 

After  the  expiration  ot  their  indentures  the  Indian  immigrants 
do  not  work  readily  on  sugar  estates.  Even  at  the  low  wages  they 
receive  they  amass  money,  and  if  they  do  not  ultimately  become 
landowners  on  a  small  scale,  they  take  a  conEiderahle  part  in  tluj 
shopkeeping  interests  of  their  respective  districts,  and  ate  not 
averse  to  money-lending  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest. 

In  the  meantime,  to  keep  sugar  alive,  some  2,000  or  2^00  Indinn 
immigrants  are  still  introduced  every  year  into  Trinidad,  and  the 
[juostion  how  to  deal  with  this  large  population  will  become  « 
serious  problem,  because,  putting  aside  the  question  of  retani 
passages,  these  immigrants,  after  they  become  free,  are  not  aa  a. 
rule  indnstriouB  and  are  not  producers  of  exportable  artiolea.  The 
number  to  be  introduced  annually  will  certainly  have  to  b©  reduced 
in  the  future,  unless  better  times  are  in  store  for  sugar  cultivittors. 

Beturning  to  a  consideration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  island, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  minor  and  subsidiary  iudustries  if  generously 
assisted,  and  above  all  steadily  undertaken,  will  lead  to  an  extenaion 
of  small  holdings,  and  that  the  increase  of  such  holdings  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  some  respects  to  the  community.  I  entirely  concur 
with  the  late  Royal  Commission  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  <mly  bif 
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thai  SDull  holders  should  have  a  dmnce  of  oaming  a  ili.^c«nt  liveli- 
hood, but  it  must  never  bo  forgottcD  that  as  a  rule  this  class  h  not 
indastrioua.  The  dignity  of  labour  is  a  losson  it  still  has  to  leani, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  co-operation  amongst  its  members. 

According  to  the  valuable  returns  prepared  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Clark,  the  active  and  singularly  correct  statistician  of  Trinidad,  a 
most  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  last  35  or  40 
years  in  some  of  Trinidad's  so  called  miuorexports.  This  increase, 
however,  haa  not  made  up  for  the  loss  in  sugar. 

Amongst  these  exports  may  be  noticed  13,000,000  cocoanuts 
valued  at  £87,000  in  one  year.  The  asphalt  lake,  commonly  but 
improperly  called  the  pitch  lake,  instead  of  yielding  £2,000  or 
jCS.OOO  a  year,  is  now  paying  the  Colony  between  £80,000  and 
£40,000  a  year.  The  enport  of  rum  and  bitters  has  largely 
increased.  Limes  and  bananas  were  exported  to  a  small  extent  in 
188$  ;  whether  this  cultivation  has  increased  or  not  I  am  imable  to 
say.  But  tho  most  remarkable  increase  of  all  is  in  cucoa,  and  this 
is  one  ol  my  "prominent  products."  This  cultivation  has  been 
established  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colony.  Forty  years  ago 
there  were  only  7,000  acres  planted  witji  cocoa.  I  think  I  am 
within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  at  the  present  moment  there  arc 
over  U7,O0O  acres  devoted  to  that  crop,  and  that  th&  industry  is  the 
means  of  diatributing  in  the  Colony  upwards  of  £270,000  a  year. 

A  few  words  as  to  its  cultivation  may  be  interesting  to  yon.  Tho 
largest  estates  now  existing  have  been  formed  by  unitiJig  small  areas 
established  under  what  is  known  as  the  contract  system.  The  con- 
tractor is  generally  Spatiisli,  sometimes  French.  The  proprietor 
pays  the  cost  of  cutting  down  the  forest,  and  when  so  cut  the  land 
is  turned  wer  to  the  contractor.  He  cultivates  on  it,  free  of  rent, 
corn,  plantains,  tanniers,  bananas  and  pigeon  peas  for  a.  peiiod  of 
three)  five,  or  seven  years.  In  return  for  this  privilege  the  con- 
tractor undertakes  to  plant  the  land  properly  with  cocoa  and  shade 
trees,  and  when  he  gives  the  land  up  the  proprietor  gives  him  a 
shilling  for  every  tree  planted.  The  cost  of  establishing  a  cocoa 
oatate  in  this  manner  is  about  £12  or  £li  an  acre.  An  acre 
■will  yield  1^  bags  to  three  or  four  on  exceptionally  good  land.  A 
bag  weighs  165  lbs.  It  is  a  fact  that  laud  planted  in  cocoa  for 
sixty  years  is  as  good  as  when  it  was  iirat  cleared.  Aud  one  of 
the  proprietors  in  Trinidad  has  an  estate  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  old,  which  is  still  yielding  large  crops. 

As  the  exports  of  a  Colony  increase  there  is  necessarily  n  oor- 
responding  iacreasc  in  imports,  and,  notwithstanding  depression  and 
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otiier  adverse  causea,  there  has  been  a  veiy  extraordiiiaryiimeaee  in 
this  item  dining  tl)e  last  two  deCEidee. 

The  average  annniil  imports  from  1S48  to  1857  were  valued  at 
£550,000.  From  ISliB  to  lf(77  they  were  £1,078,405,  mid  from 
1878  to  1887  no  less  than  £1,641,950.  According  to  Mr.  Clark, 
upon  whose  caliMiIatious  tho  etrictest  reliance  can  be  pl&ced,  th^ 
ehief  factor  in  this  large  increase  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  has  been  the  rapid  estension  of  cocoa  cultivation  in  every 
district  of  the  Colony.  Cocoa  is  fairly  remunerative  under  the  most 
primitive  modes  ot  cultivation  and  preparation,  and  highly  re- 
munerative when  inoperbj  cultivated  and  prepared.  In  addition  to 
large  estate  owners  it  is  grown  by  a  number  of  small  proprietors  ;  its 
cultivation  requires  a  comparatively  amall  outlay,  and  the  crop  is 
always  saleable  for  "ready  money."  Under  such  circumstanccfl 
cocoa  has  become  otic-  ot  the  main  supports  of  the  retail  trade  in 
Trinidad,  and  has  been  the  means  of  raising  the  average  ralue  of 
its  yearly  imports  from  ii  tittle  over  a  million  sterling  to  a  million 
and  a  half  in  the  decade  ending  in  1895.  In  189C  the  export  of 
cocoa  was  23,481,000  lbs.,  valued  at  ^152,000,  Low  prices  and 
a  short  crop  prevailed  in  that  year. 

The  export  up  to  December  22,  1898,  was  20,171,000  lbs. 

As  regttrds  cocoa,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  wonderful  fatnro 
in  store  for  it.  A  great  firm  in  Mincing  Lane  writes—"  Cocoa  bsa 
heeome  an  article  of  food  to  many  who  had  previously  made  little 
use  of  it.  Hitherto  production  has  not  advanced  at  the  same  rate 
as  consumption."  A  more  wholesome  and  Bustaining  drink  for  the 
price  it  is  impossible  to  obtain.  In  many  countries  its  qualities  and 
virtues  are  etiU  miknown.  In  Russia,  Siberia,  the  North  of  China, 
Noi"way,  Sweden,  and  in  all  cold  countries,  it  would  be  fa^more  suit- 
able and  supporting  than  coffee  or  black  tea.  which  I  believe  M6  the 
common  beverages  there.  Then  look  at  the  uses  to  which  it  i«  pqt 
— chocolate  creams,  chocolate  cakes,  and  other  delicaoos  manu- 
factures, which  are  commending  themseh-es  more  and  more  to  the 
pubUc  taste  every  day.  Whenever  I  drink  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  eat  n 
chocolate  cream— and  I  confess  to  aweakness  for  them— Ifeollam 
indirectly  "employing  British  labour,"  and  "supporting  a  homa 
industry,''  and  like  the  Pharisee  I  lake  that  flattering  imction  to  my 
sonl. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  area  of  land  which  has  rocGntly  been 
taken  up  in  Trinidad  for  cocoa  cultivation,  there  still  remain  over 
700,000  acres  of  land  in  possession  of  tho  Crown,  nearly  800,000  of 
which  consist  of  some  of  the  finest  virgin  soil  of  the  island.    What 
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is  wanted  therefore  in  Trinidad  is  a  well-organised  immigration, 

and  the  claases  of  t  mini  grants  required  are  tllre(^. 

Ji'iM/.— Immigrants  from  Uio  neighbouring  islands,  and  especi- 
ally from  BaihadoB,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  agricuitiiral 
pursuits ;  thousands  of  such  cnn  find  ready  employment  on  the 
sugar  estates  and  in  the  general  agricultural  work  of  the  Ciolony. 
As  was  well  remnrkod  in  a  Trinidad  piiper  :  "  The  Barbadian  qs  a 
rule  13  stout  and  muscniar.  Hia  physical  development  shows  no 
indication  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  his  early  years.  These  are 
facts  which  cloai'ly  eatablieh  the  possession  of  valuable  (juahtiea  on 
his  part.  The  in;icntiiix>d  eooHcis  a  valuable  but  costly  commodity. 
If  by  the  asaietanoe  of  immigration  from  Barbados  wo  could  reduce 
within  moderate  bounds  the  yearly  importation  of  coolies,  our 
finances  would  bo  highly  benelited.  We  have  at  our  door  a  handy 
industrious  agricultural  population  asldng  for  worlt,  and  it  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  profit  by  the  late  hurricane  to  bring  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  population  to  our  shortig."  Unfortimately 
the  Barbadian  will  not  sign  any  contract  or  engage  to  work  for  a 
terra,  say.  of  even  two  or  three  years. 

Secondly. — Persons  from  the  smaller  ieliinds,  whict  have  also 
suffered  severely  and  several  of  which  are  languishing  or  decaying, 
who  may  have  saved  something  from  the  wreck  of  their  former 
fortunes,  and  are  looking  about  for  a  new  sphere  of  labour,  and  a 
profllable  investment  for  their  remaining  capital. 

T/iirrf/i/.— Young  and  energetic  Europeans,  who.  possessed  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  find  no  way  of  getting  direct  personal  benefit 
from  their  capital.  To  such  men  Trinidad  with  its  thousands  of 
acres  of  virgin  soil  offers  nut  only  a  good  investment  for  their 
capital,  but  a  profitable  field  for  their  eiiergj'  and  ability,  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirteen  days'  steaming  from  England. 

To  young  men  with  capital,  steadiness,  and  above  all.  persever- 
ance, who  may  bo  looking  about  eagerly  for  some  profitable  means 
of  investing  such  capital,  I  unhesitatingly  aay^Try  Trinidad. 
Agriculture  in  some  form  or  other  must  always  be  the  principal 
industry  o(  this  beautiful  island,  which  up  to  now  has  lost  none  of 
its  wonderful  powers  of  development  and  progress. 

There  are  some  seventy  miles  or  more  of  railway  open,  and  the 
recent  extension  of  some  of  these  lines  into  the  interior,  especially 
that  of  Sangre  Grande,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  surround* 
ing  population. 
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Asphalt  Lake. 

No  sketcli  of  Trinidad  woiilil  bo  completG  witboiit  coDElderable 
prominence  being  given  to  its  wonderful  pitcli  lake,  to  which  I 
have  incidentally  referred,  and  which  is  not  odI^  it;;  cliief  natural 
curiosity,  but  one  of  the  gre)i.test  of  its  many  natural  reaoarcee. 
This  is  my  second  "prominent  product,"  and  it  ia  only  fair  to  say 
I  am  perBonally  interested  in  it. 

This  cek'brated  "  pitch  lu,ke,"  or  rather  lake  of  aspliBU,  haa 
been  the  theme  of  every  traveller  to  Trinidad,  from  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  to  the  late  Canon  Kingaley.  It  has  been  granted  for 
thirty  years  or  more  by  the  Imperial  Goveninient  to  the  New 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Company.  Its  area  is  about  114  acres,  and 
it  haa  been  found,  wliere  it  has  been  passible  to  measure  it,  to 
have  varying  depths  from  10  to  150  feet.  One  can  walk  or  ride  over 
the  whole  surface  without  danger  o£  sinking  except  in  the  centre, 
where  the  asphalt  is  soft  and  its  depth  is  unaacertainable.  It  is  » 
veritable  lake  of  asphalt,  aeiui'viscous  iu  all  parts,  resuming  its 
natural  level  after  a  short  interval  where  excavations  are  going  on, 
and  it  is  situated  188  feet  above  sea  level.  The  asphalt  is  dug 
from  the  surface  and  thrown  into  trucks  which  run  upon  a  tramway 
laid  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  lake.  After  about  48  hours  the 
traces  of  a  day's  digging  are  scarcely  to  be  noticed,  the  holes 
having  filled  up  again  with  fregh  asphalt.  The  loaded  buckets  of 
asphalt  are  carried  by  an  overhead  cable  railway  to  the  end  of  a 
pier,  which  stretches  1,700  feet  out  to  sea,  and  the  asphalt  is 
dumped  into  the  steamers  and  sailiiig  vessels  which  he  on  both 
sides  of  the  pier.  Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  this  loading  plant 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  May  3897, 
more  than  20,000  tons  of  asphalt  were  loaded  by  it.  The  total 
quantity  of  asphalt  exported  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
very  nearly  600,000  tons. 

The  bulk  of  this  asphalt  is  laid  in  pavements,  and  it  can  even  ba 
laid  on  an  ordinary  MoAdam  road.  It  is  also  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  wherever  cementing,  waterproofing,  and  insulating  of  the  beat 
description  is  nteded.  Architects  specify  it  for  damp  coursing,  cellar 
or  basement  flooring  and  flat  roofing :  engineers  use  it  in  bridge 
building  both  tor  waterproofing  and  trafBc,  culverts,  tunnels  and 
subways;  electricians  find  it  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
insulator  known  ;  and  sanitary  engineers  avail  themselves  of  its 
antiseptic  properties  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  is  elastic,  and  can 
therefore  be  used  in  many  circumstances  where  rigid  cements  are 
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useless,  and  wherever  allowance  bait  (o  bo  made  for  contmction  and 
cxpanuioii  it  i»  indiApotiuablc.  It  is  employed  iu  hundreds  of  tons 
for  marine  ghte,  and  in  its  most  highly  reSned  state  it  is  modo  into 
wafers  for  fastening  tips  on  billiard  cues. 

Universal  as  the  application  of  Trinidad  asphalt  may  bo,  it  ^vould 
not  account  for  the  vaet  qiianiities  used  if  it  wore  not  for  the  fact 
tliat,  as  a  paving  material,  it  has  been  found  to  excel  all  other 
iiMphalta.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  street  in  the  world 
laid  with  Trinidad  ivsphalt,  and  now  there  are  more  tliau  2.500 
miles  of  it  in  America  alone.  The  Daily  Chronicle  investigated 
this  startling  fact  some  time  ago,  and  its  verdict  was — 

The  only  |)o«eible  (ixplaiinlioii  is,  the  rock  is  vury  iilippery  and  the 
Trmidad  asphalt  is  not.  The  difference  between  the  tv/o  asphalts  is  the 
dllTerence  between  a  York  Btoue  fla"  and  a  liiuestone  Oag-  One  gives 
a  good  foothold,  and  the  other  does  nut. 

And  the  Tinies  newspaper  added — 

Of  the  numerous  induatrisl  nppli cations  of  Trinidad  asphalt,  probably 
the  most  important  is  in  tlie  couatnictioii  of  roadways. 

And  again  the  Times  on  October  30, 1S91,  stated  : 

U  iiiiiat  be  admitted  b,v  anyone  who  has  Watched  the  struggling 
horsefl  iu  Oxford  Sli'cct  and  t'lieapside,  after  a  alight  shower,  that 
iiHphitlt  paving,  as  practised  in  Knglnnd,  is  not  a  comptete  success. 
Nor  does  wood  provide  an  ideal  paveaient.  It  is  malodorous  nnd  in- 
sanitary, besides  affording  a  very  indifl'erent  foothold  in  certain  stales  of 
weather.  Granite,  again,  is  noisy  and  dirty.  Should,  then,  Ti'iiiidad 
aaphail  paving  find  as  ninch  favour  hi-re  as  it  lias  in  Wusiiinglon.  llio  satia- 
factian  of  hwirig  (lean  and  safe  roadways  will  be  enhanced  bi/  the  eon- 
tcumsneiia  of  (ontribiiling  to  file  jiros^pcrtli/  of  a  British  Cvlonff. 

The  foothold  vhich  horsea  hava  ou  the  Trinidad  asphalt  ia 
obtained  by  the  use  of  sharp  sand  and  other  "  aggregate."  It  is  the 
Itmeiitone  which  makes  the  rock  asphalt  slippery,  and  it  is  the 
sand  in  the  Trinidad  which  gives  foothold. 

Foreign  asplialt  imported  to  Engla^id  pays  no  duty,  whilst  that 
of  Trinidad  pays  Cs.  8rf.  a  ton.  I  would  ask,  is  this  free  or  fair 
trade?  Trinidad  asphalt  pavements  have  been  uitroduced  into 
London  to  a  very  small  extoal  as  yet,  bnt  everybody  Las  the 
opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  what  they  are  like.  The  pave- 
ment can  be  seen  in  Pelham  Street)  Kensington,  and  in  the  King's 
Itoad,  Chelsea. 

The  ZV?»C3,  writing  on  tlie  Trinidad  asphalt  industry,  said 
that— 
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The  ilovetopnooiit  of  this  trnde  is  of  i-onnidcrahle  importance  to  the 
Colony  of  Trinidad,  teeing  that  tlw  Qoocrnment  recfiven  a  royalty  of 
fi«.  8ci.  on  evfrg  ion  rrpOTteA.  The  mfome  thus  obladned  ii  more  than 
ruffiaicnl  to  pai/  the  infrrcat  on  llu-  I'vhlie  Ofbl.  and  has  the  uMiticmttl 
adotmtagc  of  riwiftre^  vrri/  little  to  volleet.  Wliere  it  Ims  hitherto  been 
possilila  to  obtain  Trinidaii  asphalt  pavements,  i-oi'k  aaphalt  has  been 
rejected  after  experiment,  aa  being  "  too  slipper}?  for  praDtieal  uao." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  interests  of  the  Trinidad  Lake 
Aaphftlt  Company  and  of  the  Trinidad  Government  are  identical, 
and  that  the  company  has  a  right  to  expect  the  fullest  support  and 
asaistaiice  of  hoth  the  loca!  and  home  GoverniiiGiits. 

I  can  state  as  a  positive  /aci^and  a  most  important  fact  it  is — 
that  no  Trinidad  asphalt  pavement  laid  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  replaced  by  another  form  of  pavement,  whereaa  200 
miles  of  other  reeently  laid  pavements  have  been  replaced  by 
Trinidad  asphalt. 

I  have  seen  reports  from  all  the  principal  fire  departments  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  far  more  rapid  and  safer  runs  are 
made  by  the  brigades  over  Trinidad  asphalt  pavements  than  over 
any  other  form  of  pavement,  and  that  the  wear  and  tear  to  horsea 
and  apparatus  is  far  leas.  This  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
owners  of  horses  and  carriages  in  London,  and  also  of  our  fire 
brigade  authorities. 

Yon  will  he  surprised  to  bear  that  some  of  the  London  Vestrfes 
actually  stipulate  that  the  tenders  sent  into  them  for  consideration 
shall  apply  only  to  rock  asphalt,  which  is  laid  by  French  and  Italian 
workmen  principally.  Can  ignorance  or  prejudice  go  much  further 
than  this  ?  And  yet  one  of  the  mottoes  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
as  Englifibmen  is  a  "  Fair  field  and  no  favour." 

In  the  Globe  of  November  3,  1898,  there  was  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "  The  Dream  of  Paving  Perfection."  based  on  a  letter  to  a 
Lancashire  paper  by  an  expert  in  paving.  The  writer  knew  what  he 
was  writing  about.  He  said :  "  Asphalt  ia  not  slippery  when  clean. 
It  is  the  dirt  brought  from  wood  and  McAdn.m  pavements  that 
gives  it  that  character.  If,  therefore,  all  roads  througliout  greater 
London  were  made  of  that  material,  it  would  only  be  nocessary  to 
keep  the  onter  extremities  of  extra-mural  thoroughfares  well  swept 
to  secure  the  desired  cleanliness  throughout  the  whole  area,"  The 
editor  of  the  Oioifl,  commenting  npon  this,  asserts  that  asphalt  is 
(tungoroualy  greasy  in  drizzling  weather.  His  remarks  can  of  conrse 
only  ttpply  to  the  rock  aRphalt  laid  with  foreign  labour  by  the 
Vestries.    It  certainly  doea  not  apply  to  Trinidad  asphalt,  wliieh 
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Sus  never  had  a  fair  chance  as  yet  in  Europe,  but  which  iindoiibt> 
edly  is  the  pavement  of  the  future. 

1  was  very  glud  to  see  iii  the  ChHsen  Mail  of  ■Taniiiiry  27  lust  an 
oxceileiit  article  on  Trinidad  asphalt  paving,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  haa  visited  the  liike,  and  is  evidently  thoroughly  well  up 
in  the  subject. 

In  the  last  Blue  Book  from  Trinidad  I  find  the  following  Htato- 
ment  by  a  Government  official :  "  Asphalt  ia  stoadily  growing  in 
favour  for  paving  purpo.scs,  and  though  rivals  to  Trinidnd  arc 
constantly  entering  the  field,  the  iGSEees  of  the  pitch  lako  are 
finding  new  marliets  in  Europe  and  South  America.  There  is 
therefore  ovory  reason  to  regard  asphalt  iis  a  min  aource  of  revenue 
for  raany  years  to  come."  This  of  course  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  support  given,  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad  to  the  con- 
ocssioiin aires.  What  are  we  doing  in  England  to  support  this 
important  Colonial  indu3i.ry,  from  which  I  uud  sonic  of  us  receive 
our  aham  of  interest  on  the  pabho  debt  of  Trinidad?  Echo  answers 
"  What  ?  "  Still,  New  York,  Washington,  Buffiilo,  and  all  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  use  hardly  anything  else,  and 
the  New  Trinidad  La.tte  Asphalt  Co.  hopes  that  its  subsidiary 
CompiiniKS  will  lay  down  over  4,000,000  stjiinre  yards  of  Trinidad 
and  other  asphalt  this  year  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

As  Sir  Thomas  FowellBuxton  and  the  Hon.  Dr.Cockbuni  advocated 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  South  Australian  wines  in  Englojid  a 
short  time  ago  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  Nortliuiaberlaud  Avenue 
and  in  this  hall,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  Brittdi 
product  worked  by  British  labour  to  the  eorious  and  favourable 
consideration  of  English  Vestries  and  municipal  bodies,  in  the  placo 
of  a  foreign  product  and  of  alien  labour.  If  the  Marylebone  Vestry, 
for  example,  would  allow  the  Trinidad  Company  to  piive  Uarley 
and  Wimpole  Streets  with  lake  asphalt,  it  would  not  only  be 
blessed  by  hundreds  of  medical  practitioners,  but  it  would  soon 
find,  in  addition  to  saving  annual  heavy  charges,  a  gratifying  increaao 
In  the  mteablo  value  of  the  houses  in  that  locality.  And  it  they 
would  go  fin-ther  and  allow  the  Trinidad  Paving  Company  to  lay 
their  asphalt  in  some  of  the  courts  and  slums  in  Lisaon  Grove,  the 
Vpstry  would  be  able  to  keep  them  clean  at  half  the  i-xieting  cost, 
and  would  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Paving  Company  will  keep  their  work  in  ropaif  for  seven  or  tea 
Tears.  I  know  New  York,  Washington,  Buffalo,  and  otlicr  Ameri- 
ean  cities  well,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  streets  in  these  cities 
are,  so  far  as  safety  and  cleanliness  are  concerned,  much  in  advance 
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of  the  boat  streets  in  London.  The  Fifth  Aveune  in  New  York  has 
within  th(!  last  two  or  three  years  bean  paved  with  Tvinidadasphalt, 
and  it  can  now  justly  claim  to  be  what  the  Americana  have  always 
said  it  was — one  of  the  finest  stteots  in  the  world.  Why  should 
not  the  Thames  Embankment  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? 


PoPirtATlON. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  population.  The  residents  of  Trinidad, 
nnmbering  ovc^r  252,000  souls,  are  of  mixed  nationalities— English 
and  Scotch  amongst  the  sugar  plantet's,  French  and  Spanish 
amongst  the  cocoa  growers,  negroes  and  Venezuelans  amongst  tlie 
laboring  classes.  There  are  also  many  English  merchants  and  a 
small  number  of  Chinese  shopkeepers.  For  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness the  upper  ten  belonging  to  old  French  and  Spanish  families 
are  most  distinguished,  and  nothing  can  he  more  delightful  than  an 
occasional  riding  tour  of  a  wetlt  or  so  under  their  auspices  through 
some  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  of  Trinidad,  tapping  the 
different  estates  and  residences  throughout  the  excursion.  A  most 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome  awaits  one  at  every  turn.  It  was  on 
one  of  tliese  excursions,  when  I  was  accompanied  by  my  valued 
friend  the  lato  Mr.  G.  Fitt,  that  a  hidicrous  incident  occurred  in 
vhich  I  participated.  Hy  hospitable  host,  biowuig  that  I  liked 
Heidsieck'a  Monopolc,  ordered  his  sen-ant  to  put  two  bottles  of 
champagne  on  the  ice  at  5  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  7  o'cloels 
dinner.  The  stupid  negi'o  took  the  order  literally,  opened  the  two 
bottles  at  the  hour  named,  and  emptied  them  into  the  ice  chest.  I 
can  asaui'e  you  there  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  the 
time  arrived  two  hours  later  for  handing  round  that  excellent 
brand  "bien  frappi5." 

The  negroes  in  Trinidad,  as  throughout  the  West  Indies,  are 
thoroughly  loyal  and  good-tempered.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
speak  French  or  Spanish  patois,  and  a  very  curious  "lingo"  it  is; 
but  English  is  generally  spoken  by  them,  and  some  of  them  speak  it 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  When  they  say  they  "  meet  a 
thing  lying  on  the  ground,"  they  mean  they  "  found  it." 

The  letters  "p"  and  "  ih "  aro  very  troublesome  to  them. 
"  Wasps  "  they  call  "  wasta."  They  never  go  Ihrmigh  a  gate,  but 
"  trew  a  gate."  When  a  negro  buys  say  tobacco,  it  is  Ireiipence  an 
ounce.  When  he  thanks  you,  it  is  "  tank  you,"  and  a  "  thief "  la 
a  ■'  tief." 

They  have  a  particular  objection  to  the  possessive  "a."    They 
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never  say  Mr.  Brown's  house,  but  "  Mr.  Brown  bouse,"  the  ■'  Giibnor 
house,"  and  soon.  All  ladies,  whether  married  or  single,  are  called 
Miss  or  Missey. 

They  always  Beem  thankful  for  small  mercies.  If  you  ask  a 
black  woman  her  name,  ahe  is  Buro  to  say  "  Tank  God,"  or  "  Praise 
God,  my  name  is  Victoria  Jaclsinaii."  There  are  hundreds,  aye 
thousands,  of  Vicloriaa  amongst  the  black  race,  so  loyal  are  they  to 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

They  are  very  fond  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  it  is  curious  how 
these  good-natured  and  simple-minned  people  occoeianally  interpret 
the  Scripture  te^it  according  to  their  own  notions. 

I  know  an  old  Degress  who  insints  that  "  in  the  beginning  the 
people  was  born  blind  just  likis  de  kittens,"  and  moreover  she 
supports  her  contention  by  quoting  from  Genesis,  ■'  and  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened."  '■  How,"  says  she,  "dare  eyes  is  opened  if 
jeh  isn't  shut  before '?  " 

Then  there  was  a  soldier  in  the  West  India  Eegiment  who  said 
to  the  Military  Chaplain  in  confidence  :  "  Dat  woman  Eve  is  made 
de  great  mistake."  "Why,  how's  that?"  said  the  Chaplain. 
"  Why,' '  said  the  soldier,  "  dat  she  isn't  eat  the  oder  apple  first  and 
lib  for  ever." 

The  negro  is  very  fond  of  hymn  Binging,  and  many  of  the 
servants,  like  the  Chinese  who  squeeze,  and  the  European  who 
receives  a  commission  from  the  butcher  and  baker  and  candlestick 
maker,  are  given  to  petty  pilfering.  A  cleric  who  is  now  holding  an 
important  position  in  England  ouce  told  me  be  had  an  old  servant 
who  did  all  her  roguery  to  a  hymn  tune.  She  took  loose  money  off 
his  dressing- table  to  the  tune  of  "  Hold  the  Fort."  and  marched 
away  witli  his  eatables  to  that  of  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 
He  got  to  hate  hymn  tunes  and  dismissed  the  old  lady.  When  shn 
vas  leaving,  she  turned  round  to  him  and  said  with  a  smile  :  '*  The 
Holy  Book  say  de  Lord  is  not  desert  Hia  own,  and  He  is  sure  to 
open  anoder  door  to  me."  With  this  pious  sentiment  she  happily 
passed  out  of  his  hfe.  In  fairness  I  must  say  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  and  employ  many  excellent  servants  in  Trinidad, 
and  I  have  often  wished  I  had  some  of  them  in  England. 

Sometimes  when  you  question  a  negro,  his  reply  without  being 
absolutely  witty  is  very  droll.  Earthquakes  are  common  in 
Trinidad,  and  we  had  rather  a  severe  one  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  one  September  day  in  1889. 

On  my  way  into  town  I  said  to  my  groom,  "  Edward,  did  you  feel 
^e  earthquake  at  4  o'clock  this  morning?"    "No,  maesa,"  he 
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rBpliuil ;  "  1  went  to  beJ  at  lialf-past  eijfbt  IftBt  night."    H«  vtm" 

evidently  a  heavy  sleeper, 

The  black  butler  of  a  irhnA  of  mine  on  one  occasion  bt  fall  and 
Bmasheil  into  a  dozen  i)tece8  a  laTOiiritG  reailiug  lamp.  Whon 
acolded  he  only  showed  his  white  teeth  aod  said,  ■'  Massa,  I  never 
had  much  opinion  of  that  lamp." 

Another  quaint  remark  was  that  of  a  negro  Bitting  in  idleness  by 
the  aide  of  the  road,  who  was  asked  by  the  lato  Biahop  Rawle  Iiow 
he  managed  to  pasa  his  time.  The  negro  Bmilingly  replied,  "  I  sit 
in  the  sun,  Massn.,  and  let  time  pass  me." 

The  negro  is  very  Ruperatitious.  He  atauds  in  terror  of  ghosts, 
or  jumbiea  or  duppies  ns  he  culls  them.  No  oiffir  of  money  would 
induce  him  to  pfl.ss  a  graveyard  after  dark.  To  keep  off  the  ei-il  eye 
children  are  made  to  wear  black  bead  bracelets  or  neckleta.  They 
have  many  queer  notiona  of  this  sort.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
firm  behevers  in  Obeah,  a  kind  of  fetishism  introduced  from 
Africa.  These  self -constituted  Obeah  priests,  whoBe  stock-in-trade 
consists  o£  an  image  of  wood  with  a  clay  head,  glass  eyes,  and 
human  hair  and  teeth,  are  much  dreaded  by  the  common  people  on 
account  of  their  assumed  mystic  powers.  When  a  peasant,  stepping 
out  of  his  hut  one  morning,  finds  a  sealed  bottle  lying  at  the 
entrance,  his  heart  sinks  within  him  ;  some  one — one  of  his  enemies 
— is  working  "  Oboah  "  on  him.  His  children  will  get  leprosy,  his 
cows  will  dry  up,  hia  crop  will  fail,  all  will  go  wrong  with  him.  So 
he  goes  to  see  aome  old  impostor  who  professes  to  have  mysterious 
power,  and  fees  him  heavily  and  constantly  to  prepare  a  charm 
which  shall  have  the  deidi'ed  effect.  There  U  no  doubt  that  these 
impostors  have  a  knowledge  of  poiaonoua  herbs,  and  it  is  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  they  occasionally  mitko  use  of  them. 

The  law  and  the  police  come  down  mercilessly  on  these  quacks, 
but  such  is  the  hold  the  superstition  has  on  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  that  it  will  take  years  to  shake  their  faith  in  it,  and 
generations  to  eradicate  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  negroes  who  have  had  some  sort  of  educa- 
Uon,  who  earn  a  precarious  Uving  by  writing  petitions  lor  those 
people  who  wis.h  to  petition  the  Governor.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  productions.  The  following  i.'s  a  good  sample,  and. was 
received  by  me  ten  years  ago  : 

Tout  Petitioner  now  approaches  Your  Escellency  to  solicit,  crare  aai 
implore  an  meatimable  boon,  being  aware  that  you  have  been  delepaterl, 
nominited  and  cOBStituted  and  appointed  by  the  united  ^icice  of  the 
diGtinguUhcd  Condave  or  Cabinet  of  our  moBt  Gracious  and  IllustrioUH 
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Sovereign  Lady  Uiu  Quuon,  to  [irrrudo  axM  herlicge  mbjocU  •«  Arohon  or 
Execiitivp  ia  this  fnr  dupflodcmrj'  iif  Her  rust  Dominions.  Or«aler  n 
H«r  Miyeety  thnn  tlte  famed  St-uirainig,  Qaeeti  uf  Babylon,  or  Her 
the  Eastern  Sheba,  or  the  ICgj'plian  eloriona  Ct«o]intra  of  cfilebrntod 
ineiuory,  Anthony's  lovei]  Queen.  You  see  the  Queeo,  tboti  art  rvpre- 
mntAtive  of  the  r*vel  of  whoso  drum  cirelee  the  world,  ivnd  Sol  or  Phu<lius 
Dftver  seta  on.  Pardon  Yoiii-  Kvcellrncy  for  tlie  egotislieal  digru«uon  nnil 
iMnnea  subject.  Your  Fetitiooer'H  boh,  unfortunately  by  nutne  Joseph 
Barrowt  w&b  sentenced  for  unlawfully  cutting  canes  lo  ux  monthfl' 
impriflomuent.  but  unlike  Proinetbeus,  vho  stole  tire  &oin  Heaven,  her 
poor  eon  was  di-ivon  or  induced  by  thirst  lo  Inlio  of  a  reed  cotituining 
MCchartDO  aloi\n  with  another  aqueons  fluid  element.  Your  Petitioner 
now  hombly  appeida  to  that  cleniency,  nnd  trusts  that  Your  Excellency 
BUty  be  pleased  to  tuke  eompatiKioti  on  a  poor  (tustitiUo  and  bereaved 
widow,  and  restore  j'our  Petitioner's  son  as  did  the  prophet  of  Jebovnli, 
the  good  Elijttli  at  Zarepath.  the  other  widow's  eon,  by  remitting  the  time 
Imposed.  Had  your  Petitioner  the  wings  of  Pegasus  lly  she  would  to 
Pamsasns  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  to  know  of  ber  fion's  liberation 
froni  Tortams  GutTerin^  tbo  punisitment  of  biejphus  or  a  eeuond 
Ton  talus. 

Your  Petitioner  ns  in  duty  boand  will  ever  pray. 

You  all  know  that  proi,n^cntiaIly  a  Wack  man's  skiill  is  consider- 
ably thicker  than  a.  white  man's  ^ikull,  anJ  that  liis  hair  is  in  reality 
wool.  The  black  man  is  therefore  ablo  to  work  comfortably  under 
11  broiling  Etiu  vbicli  would  kill  a  white  miin.  You  all  know  aUo 
tb&t  in  the  tropica  during  tbo  wot  srason  terrible  thunderstorms 
fretiuently  take  place,  Woll,  tbo  following  storj'  is  cun'ent  in 
Trinidad.  An  old  man  was  Bitting  on  a  stool  outside  bis  cottage 
door  when  a  tropical  litorm  :iro^e ;  the  second  dasb  of  lightning 
knocked  him  bead  overhenls  off  his  stool.  In  a  moment  ho  was  on 
his  feet  again,  and  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  "  Hullo,  who 
fiiedat  gun?" 

COSCLCDWO  Kkmabks. 

I  now  return  to  the  consideration  o£  the  material  prosperity  and 
T«ln«  of  this  beautiful  island.  In  1887,  on  the  occasion  of  tJio 
Queen's  Jubilee,  I  summed  up  the  then  position  ot  Trinidad  in  the 
following  wordg.  They  are  as  applicable  in  some  respects  noio  as 
they  were  then : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  what  was  Trinidad  ?  With  the  exception  of  the 
Napatimas  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph.  Trinidad  was 
a  magnificent  wilderness  of  savannabs  and  of  high  woode—a  Colony 
with  a  sparse  population  of  ees  than  40,000  gouIs,  with  a  compara- 
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lively  insignificant  trade  and  a  revenue  of  less  than  £j5,000a  yenr. 
What  do  WG  see  to-day  ?  An  enterprising,  puBhing  popiilntion  of 
some  200,000  souls— »  revenue  which,  even  in  a  time  of  depreflsion, 
is  £430,000  a  year,  and  a,  total  trade  in  imports  and  exports  of 
£4,600,000  a  year.  Within  the  last  fifty  ytsars  in  this  island  there 
has  heen  introduced  a  sound  and  righteous  code  of  laws.  The 
European  and  his  descendants  in  the  face  of  many  vicissitudes  have 
multipliedand  permanently  established  themselv^^sln  the  land.  The 
African  and  his  descendants  have  become  free  men,  and  have  arisen 
and  are  rising  in  the  social  scale.  The  cocilie  has  been  added  to 
the  popiilatioa — has  heen  tended  carefully  in  health  and  sickness 
in  return  for  his  valuable  labour,  and  in  many  cases  has  risen  to 
affluence  and  even  wealth-  Education  has  heen  widely  dissemi- 
Rated.  Hospitals  have  been  and  still  are  being  built,  and  asylums 
erected  where  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  leper  have  heen  and  are 
nnrsed  and  healed.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  in  more  recent 
times  benefited  by  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraph 
and  telephone  communication,  and  other  adjuncts  of  modern  civili- 
sation. 

"  This  is  not  a  fanciful  picture,  but  a  true  one  founded  on  the 
stem  basis  of  facts.  When  I  think  of  the  progress  within  Her 
Majesty's  reign  of  this  splendid  island— when  I  consider  the  con- 
stant and  increasing  ahenation  of  Crown  lands^when  I  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  industry  of  the  peasant  proprietors  and  the  greial 
resources  of  the  Colony^when  I  watch  the  spread  of  education 
and  of  independence  amongst  the  people,  and  when,  as  on  nume- 
rous occasions,  I  have  witnessed,  and  have  heen  the  object  of  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Queen,  then  I  (eel,  as  now,  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  Trinidad  is  assured,  and  tliat  under  Her 
Majesty's  reigu  we,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  West  Indiao 
island,  have  had  our  full  share  in  the  interesting  welfare  of  the 
Queen's  great  Empire." 

The  centenary  of  Trinidad  was  celebrated  the  other  day,  compara- 
tivoly  speaking.  What  address  was  sent  to  the  Queen  on  that  day, 
March  2, 1S07  ?  It  was  as  follows ;  "  400  years  have  passed  since 
Columbus  first  beheld  the  tliree  mountain  peaks  which  pave  our 
beautiful  island  its  sacred  name,  and  800  years  since  the  gallant 
Raleigh  marebed  into  San  Jose.  No  great  progress,  however,  was 
made  in  developing  the  '  Land  of  the  Humming  Bird  '  until  the 
British  fleet  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  off  what  is  the  now 
flourishing  capital  of  Trinidad,  still  called  by  its  old  name  of '  Port 
of  Spain.' 
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"  We  may  look  back  with  pardonable  pride  on  the  energy  ot  our 

'  ajioesUirs  of  various  races  vho  have  banded  down  to  us  a  goodly 
heritage.    Your  Majoaty  is  aware  of  the  dilBcuUios  which  have 

'  threatened  the  eiietonce  of  one  of  our  chief  industries,  but  on  tliifl 
day  we  only  wish  to  eiprees  our  gratification  that  wo  form  part  of 
the  Grand  Empire  which  hasgrown  to  its  present  proportions  during 
yoni  Majesty's  wise  and  beneficent  reign.  Our  island  liaa  kept 
step  with  the  march  of  progress  in  your  Majesty's  vast  dominicinB. 
Large  public  works  are  being  undertaken.  Iiiunigiution  and  edu- 
cation are  satisfactorily  carried  on,  and  our  finances  arc  in  a  sound 
cottiHtion.    That  Almighty  God  may  long  preserve  your  Majesty  to 

I  yonr  people  ie  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  Majesty's  aubjects  of  all 
races  in  your  faithful  and  loyal  Colony  of  Trinidad." 

In  that  prayer  I  am  sure  that  all  assembled  here  will  most 
heartily  join,  and  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that 

'  there  !b  still  a  great  future  in  store  for  the  beautiful,  productive,  and 
most  valuable  island  of  Trinidad. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  Foreign  Sugar  Bounties  its  prosperity 
would  be  absolutely  assured,  but  even  without  that,  though  the 

I    lasses  to  the  Bugar-growing  interest,  in  which  it  is  said  capital  to 

I    the  amount  of  £2,500,000  has  been  invested,  would  be  terrible  tr 

I  contemplate,  losBes  which  might  by  reasonable  and  manly  legislation 
be  prevented,  I  believe  that  Trinidad,  with  its  asphalt,  cocoa,  and  its 
many  other  undeveloped  industries,  will  always  be  able  to  hold  its 
own  amongst  Her  Majesty's  West  Indian  Possessions. 

In  those  other  Possessions,  however,  there  cannot  be  any  pennfi- 

I  nent  re\nvBl  of  their  former  prosperity  so  long  as  the  great  sugar 
industry  is  crushed  by  what  has  been  very  properly  styled  "  An 

^^ominable  Foreign  Bounty  System." 

^^B     (TA's  Paper  was  illastratcd  by  a  numhsr  of  Utne-Ugltt  views.) 

^H  Discussion. 

Sir  CvTHBEBT  QuiLTEB,  Bart.,  M.P. :  I  can  only  assume  I  have 
been  called  upon  in  preference  to  the  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men present  because  I  have  recently  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  may  bu  supposed  to  be  still  under  the  spell  that  falls 
upon  everyone  who  visits  these,  I  might  almost  say,  enchanted, 
and  certainly  enchanting,  islands.  I  dare  say  you  look  to  me 
to  say  whether  during  that  visit  I  was  able  to  learn  anything 
of  real  import,  either  to  the  Colony  of  Trinidad  or  to  the  old 
country-,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  so  proud  of  such  a  magnificent 
dependeac)'.      With  the  lecture  to  which  we  have  just  listened 
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■with  so  much  interest  and  amusement,  I  shall  venture 
differ  on  only  one  important  pciint,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  coolie  labour.  I  helieve  the  best-infoimed 
opinion  in  Trinidad  and  in  tliis  country  now  strongly  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  but  for  the  supply  of  sacb  labour  Triiiidad  would  not 
be  in  the  position  she  is  in  to-day,  and  that  if  that  labour  be  unduly 
restricted  the  effects  will  be  disastrous,  not  to  the  sugar  industry 
alone,  but  to  the  cocoa  industry  also,  and  will  lead  probably  to  tba 
total  collapse  of  the  former.  It  is  just  as  well  everyone  should 
thoroughly  understand  this  question.  I  must  confess  that  before 
I  went  out  my  head  was  filled  with  ideas  of  the  iinpoticy  of  im- 
porting labourers  from  another  pact  of  the  Empire,  and  tlia 
inicjuily  of  indenturing  them  to  what  was  culled  a  sort  of  modified 
slavery.  I  now  honestly  beUeve  that  the  system  has  been  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  tho  Indian  coolie  but  of  the  Colony.  Surely  we 
nre  not  going  to  throw  away  this  ^reat  advantage.  Let  us  under- 
stand tlie  question  before  we  allow  our  feehugs  (I  won't  use  any 
stronger  word)  to  interfere  with  an  arrangement  80  beneficial  to 
all  concerned.  There  is  an  idea,  as  1  have  said,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  coolie  is  a  hardship  to  the  black  labourer,  but  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  facts  will  not  support  that  idea,  for  the  coohe 
will  do  work,  especially  in  connection  with  sugar  plantations,  to 
which  the  black  man  will  not  condescend,  thus  reserving  to  the 
Creole  many  other  occupations  whtcli  arc  a  benefit  to  him  and  his 
family.  It  thus  becomes  a  bicsiiing  to  both  parties,  while  the 
Government  restrictions  and  precautious  are  so  well  arranged  and 
so  diligently  enforced  that  the  health,  welfare,  and  fait  treatment  of 
these  coolies  in  most  carefully  and  intelligently  guarded.  In  a  few 
years  many  of  them  manage  to  accumulate  large  sums  of  money, 
and,  as  mentioned  by  the  lecturer,  they  go  into  different  parts  of 
the  island, and  thanlia  to  the  privileges  they  have  of  settling  them- 
selves on  Government  land,  pretty  well  where  they  please,  they  are 
able,  in  a  short  time,  to  become  landed  proprietors.  Others,  agam, 
go  home,  only  perhaps  to  return,  after  having  been  robbed  of  all 
they  had  gained  after  years  of  hai-d  work,  in  order  to  find  refuge 
in  the  very  place  to  which,  as  some  people  here  would  have  you 
believe,  they  had  been  forcibly  deported.  I  hope  that  all  present 
will  use  their  influonco  to  sec  that  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
sugar  and  cocoa  cultivators  for  a  fair  supply  of  coolie  labour,  which 
is  to  them  a  vital  necessity,  are  not  miduly  thwarted.  I  should 
not  like  to  eit  down  without  saying  how  very  much  the  pleasure, 
and   I  hope  the  UEcfulnees,  of  our  tour  In  the  West  Indies  was 
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onk&ncedbf  tbe  opportunity  of  reading  the  report  of  the  Inte  Royal 
CommiHHion.  Anyone  who  ha.i  dovnted  tinur  to  the  perusal  of  thig 
document  muBt  bo  surpriBcd  at  the  immense  paim  difipluyed  in  its 
oompilution,  tuiA  will  agree  that  the  rosiiU  Aooe  hoaoor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished meu  who  composed  that  Commission,  ami  to  the  Colonial 
S«CT«tary  who  sent  them  out.  The  hook  we  used  to  read  and  to 
aasocuate  most  closely  with  the  West  Indies  i^  Klngsley's  '  At 
Last.'  That  is  &  very  good  motto  to  bear  in  mind.  I  belie^'a 
that '  At  Last '  has  arrived,  that  wo  have  found  ia  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain the  man,  and  that  the  time  is  come  for  all  friends  of  the  West 
Indies  to  rally  round  him  and  tJia  work  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
and  to  get  rid  of  those  sugar  bounties  which  wore  described  by 
tlie  lecturer  in  tenna  none  too  strong,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
nae  when  I  say  that  T.  with  my  distingui^ed  friond.  Sir  Nevile 
Lubbock,  have  returned  from  the  West  Indies  fully  convinced, 
thut  with  good  legislation  and  a  fair  chance  given  to  them,  every 
one  of  those  islands  may  yet  be  restored  to  the  position  they  ought 
to  hold  as  nourishing  Colonies  of  this  great  Empire. 

Sir    Cavendish    Boyle,    K.C.M.G.     (Government     Secretary, 
British  Guiana) :    I  am  sure   we   are  all  much  indebted  to  Sir 
■Williftm  Robinson  for  hia  interesting  and  amusing  papei-  on  that 
beautiful  island  Trinidad,  and  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  it ;  but  in 
connection  witJi  this  labour  question,  I  would  offer  one  or  two 
romurk^  on  what  has  fallen  from  him  with  regard  to  the  importation 
of  labour  into  Colonies  which  are  starving  for  labour,  from  Colonies 
overflowing  with  popuhttion.     After  the  late  disastrous  hurricane  ia 
the  West  Indies,  oar  Colony  of  l^ritish  Guiana,  which  is  one  of 
thosfi  greatly  in  need  of  labour,  invited  some  2,400  iuunigrante,  not 
klftves,  not  indentarod  slaves,  hut  immigrants,  to  come  to  us  for 
three  months  on  a  guaranteed  wage,  with  fi-uaranteed  houses,  with 
guar&nteed  hospitals,  with  guarantt'cd  transport  for  their  wives  and 
children,  vrith  guaranteed  evorj-thing,  in  fact.     Wo  sent  qualified 
agents  to  these  diatreasod  islands,  and  begged  and  prayed  the  people 
to  come  to  UB.    What  waa  the  result "?    Instead  of  the  2,400  we 
wa-nted.  we  got  only  -100,     No,  we  got  398 ;  because  one  man  cut 
another  man's  throat  the  tooment  he  arrived  in  Britisb  Guiana. 
Thus,  while  our  Colony,  which  is  as  big  as  these  British  Islands  of 
ours,  is  positively  starving  for  labour,  we  cannot  look  to  the  West 
Indian  iaiands  for  assistance,  and  what  must  we  do  ?    We  have  to 
look  to  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  and  we  get  a  certain  number 
from  that  quarter.    The  word  indentured  has  a  verj'  terrible  sound 
io  Bome  ears,  but  I  assure  you  I  know  u6  men  more  WTapt  up  in 

c-2 
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cotton  wool.  HO  to  apeak,  more  carefully  looked  after  than  the 
indentured  coolie  from  the  East  in  the  West  Indies.  He  baa  to  be 
fed  on  the  exact  sort  and  kind  of  food  to  which  he  has  heen  need. 
If  he  does  not  earn  a  statutory  wage,  agents  are  despatched  to  the 
estate  to  ask  tlio  reasou  wliy.  If  he  is  sick,  be  ia  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  is  looked  after  with  the  utmost  care.  He  corers 
bis  womenldnd  with  bangles  and  with  silver,  and  he  sondfi  awajr 
the  wealth  of  the  Colony  to  hia  native  home  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment orders,  for  which  he  pays  no  commission.  There  is  no  more 
slavery  about  the  indentured  cootie  than  there  is  in  the  concourse 
present  to-night.  We  have  heard  many  things  from  Sir  William 
BobinBon  about  this  beautiful  island  of  Trinidad  and  its  inhabitants. 
In  onr  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  which,  I  would  remind  yon,  being 
in  South  America  is  no  more  in  tho  West  Indies  than  Yorkshire  U 
in  Lancashire,  we  have  not  300,000  people-  in  an  area  of  some 
120,000  square  miles.  What  we  want  is  anything  from  three  to 
thirty  millions  of  people,  and  what  Trinidad  wants  is  ten  times  the 
number  of  people  she  has.  How  are  we  to  get  them  ?  Wo  cannot 
get  them  from  Barbados.  We  try  to  get  them  from  India,  and  we 
do  get  a  certain  number.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  to-night,  to 
ask  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  through  you,  is  to  go  there  your- 
selves and  see  the  beauty  of  these  Colonies.  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
the  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Company  are  doing  all  they  can  to  induce 
people  to  travel  and  land  at  these  places.  But  we  want  more  than 
that.  We  want  people  to  go  there,  not  merely  as  trippers,  hut  as 
visitors  and  investors.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  run  any  large  risks. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  invest  in  sugar  estates  unless  yon  are  snre  of 
your  ground,  though  I  myself  firmly  bi.'licve  in  the  future  of  this 
industry.  We  want  you  to  see  our  country  and  its  attractions — a 
country  which  is  not,  as  is  bo  often  represented,  all  mosquitoes  and 
misery.  It  is  possible,  we  maintain,  for  the  white  man,  without 
taking  up  too  heavy  a  burden,  to  live  there  and  enjoy  himself.  We 
want  more  resident  English  blood  amongst  us.  If  there  could  only 
be  some  sensation  created,  some  sort  of  rush  towards  the  West 
Indies,  as  there  has  heen  to  some  less  desirable  places  in  the 
Empire,  I  believe  we  should  prosper,  and  we  should  not  think  so 
much  about  coitnterv-aihng  duties,  or  about  those  difficulties,  chiefly 
linancial,  with  which  we  have  now  to  contend.  I  believe  the  sturdy 
Norse  blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  Englishmen  can  and  vrill 
always  be  able  to  countervail  the  diEBculties  of  a  tropical  climate, 
will  eventually  countervail  the  difficulties  of  foreign  bounties,  and 
will  make  ua  groaper  more  than  any  other  importationB.    Come, 
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tliorefore,  and  see  our  cotintrj.  Gome  and  look  at  os  and  settle 
amongst  us,  and  we  shall  flourish  again  as  we  have  flourished  before, 
Sir  John  T.  Goldsey  (Chief  Justice  of  Trinidad):  Living  in 
Trinidad  and  knowing  its  wanla  and  requirements,  I  am  glad  that 
Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  has  alluded  to  this  question  of  coolie  labour. 
I  have  no  heeitation  in  expressing  my  own  opinion  that  for  the 
cnltivation  of  the  knd  some  sort  of  reliable  labour  is  necessary. 
The  black  man  is  a  very  good  labourer  in  his  way,  but  he  doea  not 
like  to  labour  continuously.  What  the  West  Indian  Creole 
labourer  lacks  is  the  power  of  continuous  labour,  and  I  therefore 
look  upon  70.000  or  80,000  cooliog  in  Trinidad  as  being  among 
the  most  useful  of  all  our  population  there ;  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  sugar,  but  also  in  rulatlon  to  the  cocoa  estates.  Of  course  we 
know  that,  except  as  regards  tliu  important  item  of  asphalt,  Trini- 
dad is  an  agricultural  Cutosy,  so  tliat  in  the  present  state  of  things 
the  Colony  has  to  look  largely  to  what  are  called  the  minor  in- 
dustries. With  reference  to  the  Crown  lands,  wo  know  they  are 
being  taken  np  very  rapidly,  the  demand  for  land  has  very  much 
increased  by  the  extension  of  the  railroads,  and  in  connection  with 
this  anbject  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity 
of  devising  some  comprehensivo  scheme  of  road-making.  Half  the 
expense  of  the  oiiisting  roads,  which  is  large,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  people  taking  np  land  anywhere,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
roads  are  not  only  expensive  but  are  badly  made  and  badly  designed. 
Another  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  in  connection  with 
the  cocoa  cultivation.  Up  to  the  present  no  specific  disease  baa 
manifested  itself,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  serious  question  whether,  in 
disposing  of  these  Crown  lands,  belts  of  forest  should  not  be  left 
between  the  different  lots  so  as  to  cut  off,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
chance  of  disense  spreading  over  a  largo  area.  I  can  assure  you. 
that  Sir  William  Robinson  is  still  remembered  in  Trinidad,  and 
that  the  prosperity  o!  the  island  is  greatly  owing  to  the  steps  he 
L^OOk  to  help  forward  these  minor  industries.  Reference  has  been 
BBJade  to  there  being  openings  for  young  Englishmen  in  this  Colony. 
I  think  that  what  is  wanted,  to  take  only  one  case,  is  that 
young  men  should  go  out  there  and  act  as  middlemen.  Take  for 
instance  the  buying  of  oranges,  and  we  know  what  a  beautiful  &uit 
the  Trinidad  orange  is.  Scattered  up  and  down  the  island  there 
are  people  with  large  numbers  of  orange  trees  and  no  means  of 
disposing  of  their  produce,  and  what  I  would  suggest  is  that  there 
is  an  opening  for  people  nith  capital  to  go  and  collect  them  and 
put  them  on  the  market  in  quantities  that  could  make  the  buaineaa 
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remiinemtive.  Of  course  a  miin  going  to  Trinidail  with  only  i^200 
or  £'300  could  not  become  rich  at  once.  Wo  know  that  (riiit,  coni- 
inercittUj  sjieftkiiig,  talica  six  or  eeveo  years  to  grow,  and  his  £'200 
would  not  laat  him  eevon  years.  But  I  quite  agree  tliere  is  a  great 
opening  for  young,  educated  EngUEhnieu  to  go  and  settle  in  this 
Colony. 

General  Sir  IIekuy  Nokman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  0  J.E. :  I  have  very 
little  to  Bay  about  the  West  Indies  or  about  the  Royal  Couimiasiouj 
over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside.  I  do  not  think  our  Report  j 
has  hud  iiiiieh  effect  as  yet  iu  getting  rid  of  sugar  bounties,  with  tba] 
exception,  perhaps,  of  what,  with  great  pleasure,  I  saw  amiouncei! 
the  other  day,  namely  :  that  the  Indian  Government  had  passed  a 
law  imposiEg  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported 
into  tlint  country.  This  step,  we  may  believe,  is  approved  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  priuciple,  therefore,  has  been 
admitted  that  countervaihng  duties  are  not  such  wicted  things  as 
Bonae  people  would  make  them  out  to  be.  I,  therefore,  hve  in  hopes 
of  seeing  these  bounties  iiholiBlied.  If  they  are  not  abolished 
voluntarily  by  foreign  nations,  I  trust  countei-vniling  duties  will  be 
introduced,  and  then  I  believe  this  bounty  system  will  disappear 
without  the  necessity  of  bringiiig  the  countervailing  duties  into 
practical  operation.  I  have  twice  visited  Trinidad,  of  which  ws 
have  now  had  such  an  interesting  description.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  heautifid  islands  in  the  world,  but  there  are  other 
beautiful  islands  in  the  West  Indit-a.  I  can  speak,  particularly,  of 
Jamaica,  where  I  spent  some  five  years,  and  which  has  not  only 
most  btautiful  acenory,  but  almoat  every  variety  of  climate.  I 
myself  built  a  cottage  some  7,300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  white 
troops  enjoy,  throughout  the  year,  a  healthy  and  invigorating 
climate,  01  course  there  are  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  now  and 
then,  but  they  are  not  now  at  all  frequent  or  of  a  serious  character. 
Speaking  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
they  differ  very  much  from  one  another.  British  Guiana,  as  we 
have  been  told,  is  really  in  South  America.  It  differs  very  much 
from  any  of  the  other  Colonies  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  sparseness 
of  its  population ;  but  I  look  forward  to  the  day  (I  shall  not  be 
alive)  when  Demerara  wiU  have  a  large  population,  and  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  portions  of  our  Empire.  As  to  the  question  of 
coolie  labour,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  would,  in  my  opinion, 
never  have  attained  to  any  measure  of  prosperity  hut  for  the  largo 
importation  of  coolies  from  India,  aud  from  my  Indian  experience 
I  know  that  they  engage  in  the  service  readily  enough,  and  tbnt 
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anny  come  back  satisfied  aod  plensetl  with  th^ir  residence  in  tlte 
West  Indies.  Some  of  tbem,  inQeed,  return  to  speni  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  course,  cool iea  are  not  wanted 
in  every  portion  of  the  West  Indies,  and  there  must  bo  some  limit 
to  their  importation ;  othemise,  in  the  case  of  the  collapse  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  any  particular  island,  the  Government  might  have 
thrown  ou  it  a  very  serious  difficulty.  In  Jamaica  there  have  never 
been  more  than  about  12,000  coolies  in  a  population  which  now 
amounts  to  aomo  "00,000.  They  have  not  been  bo  much  wanted 
thpre  aa  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  while  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Barbados,  and  other  Colonies  they  are  not  wanted  at  all.  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  lecture  very  much,  and  I  would 
join  in  the  advice  you  have  received,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  in  larger  numbers  go  and  see  for  themselves  the  attractions 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Neyile  LuBiiocii,  K.C.M.G. :  Having  recently  returned  from 
a  vi.tit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  being  largely  interested  in  Trinidad, 
1  naturally  came  here  anticipating  great  pleasure  and  interest  from 
Sir  William  Eobioson'a  Paper,  anil  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
that  Paper  has  been  not  only  esoeedingly  interesting  but  very 
amusing.  I  had  noted  two  or  three  points  in  the  Paper  which  ap- 
peared to  me  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Trinidad,  hut  what  I 
had  wished  to  say  has  been  very  much  anticipated  by  previous 
speakers.  The  question  of  coolie  immigration  has  been  so  fully 
dealt  with  that  I  need  say  only  one  word  iu  reply  to  Sic  Henry 
Norman's  remark  as  to  what  would  have  to  he  done  with  these 
eoolics  if  the  sugar  industry  were  to  fail.  Now,  the  first  thing  that 
would  bring  about  the  failure  o[  the  sugar  industry  in  Trinidad  or 
British  Guiana  would  be  a  restriction  of  coolie  immigration.  It 
vould  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  industry  with  greater  certainty 
oven  than  the  bounties,  ao  that  I  do  not  think  there  ia  any  ground 
for  arguing  that  wo  ought  not  to  introduce  them  because  tho 
industry  might  fail.  If  we  were  to  act  wisely,  if  we  abolished  ths  * 
bounty  and  continued  that  immigration,  I  am  certain  that  the 
industry,  both  in  Trinidad  and  in  British  Guiana,  will  he  prosperoua 
for  at  least  anothor  generation.  As  to  cocoa,  I  quite  agree  that  that 
industry  is  going  ahead  in  Trinidad,  and  I  believe  is  almost  certain 
to  prosper ;  but  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention, 
and  that  is,  that  in  travelling  about  Trinidad,  I  found  that  prtfdial 
larceny,  that  is  the  stealing  of  other  people's  cocoa  and  putting  Iha 
proceeds  into  your  own  pocket,  is  very  much  on  the  increase.  That 
la  an  occapation  that  a  great  many  people  indulge  in,  and  which 
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they  find  very  profitable.  I  am  aorry  to  say  that  I  think  that  al\  tfa« 
steps  are  not  being  takon  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
this  practice,  and  I  hope  that  the  matter  will  engage  the  aerious 
attention  of  the  Goveroment.  otherwise  a  most  effectual  check  will 
certainly  be  put  to  the  minor  industries  which  the  Govemtneut  are 
so  anxions  to  encourage.  Sir  William  Robinson  has  referred  to 
the  pitch  lake,  and  perhaps  I  can  say  what  he  would  not  wish  to  say 
on  that  subject.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  tho  Colony, 
Bs  you  have  been  told,  has  been  derived  from  that  source.  The 
Government  some  years  ago  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Barbour, 
under  which  they  gave  him  the  right  to  work  this  lake  for  forty 
years  on  the  payment  of  6a.  8(/.  per  ton  for  what  he  takes  away. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Government  were  to  prevent  pitch 
being  taken  away  from  any  other  Crown  lands,  thus  practically 
giving  Mr.  Barbour  a  monopoly,  Mr.  Barbour  has  been  working 
that  pitch  to  a  large  extent,  so  large  that  he  is  now  paying  upwards 
of  i'30.000  a  year  duty,  but  he  considers,  and  I  am  afraid  he  con- 
siders justly,  that  the  Government  on  their  part  have  not  been 
acting  up  to  their  portion  of  the  bargain.  They  have  been  allowing 
other  people  to  take  pitch  from  Crown  lands,  and  to  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  allowed  to  go  on  that  Mr.  Barbour  is  now  threatening 
that  he  will  not  take  more  pitch  from  the  lake  than  the  mentioned 
quantity  he  is  bound  to  take  under  bts  contract.  In  fact  I  know  he 
has  made  arrangements  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  pitch  from  other 
sources.  I  am  certain  there  could  be  no  more  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  than  to  do  anything  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  driving  Mr.  Barbour  away  from  Trinidiwl. 
Whether  the  contract  was  a  wise  one  is  not  now  the  question,  but  I 
tear  that  Trinidad  is  going  to  lose  something  like  i^20,OOO  revenue 
during  at  any  rate  next  year  owing  to  the  inaction  of  the  Govem- 
meot  in  this  matter.  In  speaking  of  the  Government  of  Trinidad,  I 
allude  of  course  to  tho  legal  advisers  of  the  Government,  and  am  not 
referring  either  to  tho  Governor  or  to  the  Chief  Justice,  I  would 
very  seriously  urge  the  Government  in  Trinidad  to  reconsider  this 
matter.  On  the  question  of  the  sugar  bounties,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  one  word  more  than  this.  I  think  everybody  who  can  read  iho 
signs  of  the  times  must  be  convinced  that  these  bounties  are 
doomed.  Things  have  gone  so  far,  and  public  opinion  in  this 
coimtry  has  so  obviously  changed,  while  recent  legislation  in  India 
has.  at  the  same  time,  so  brought  the  matter  to  a  head,  that  X 
believe  we  shall  very  soon  see  these  abominable  sugar  bounties 
abolished. 
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The  Cbairhan  :  II  ia  now  my  duty  ns  Chairman  to  wind  up  the 

proceedings  of  the  Meeting  by  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  tlianks  to 
Sir  William  Robinson  for  hia  iuterestiiig  and  valuable  address. 
We  must  all  have  been  gratified  by  the  ploasant  way  in  vhicb  be 
has  put  before  us  the  resources  and  attractions  of  this  very 
beaatiful  island.  Ue  has  especially  insisted  upon  the  value  of  two 
of  its  promjuent  products,  cocoa  and  asphalt,  and  I  was  parti- 
cularly glad  to  notice  that  he  emphasised  the  superior  qualities  of 
Trinidad  asphalt  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  countries.  I 
hope  tbe  information  he  has  given  us  to-night  will  be  circulated 
among  those  who  have  to  deal  with  tbe  municipal  alfairs  of  our 
large  towns,  and  they  will  see  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  foreign  asphall:,  which  has  been  hitherto  much  used  in 
this  country,  ami  which,  for  several  reasons,  baa  not  been  found 
successful  and  satisfactory  as  a  pavement  for  roads,  and  the  asphalt 
from  Trinidad,  which,  with  such  satisfactory  results,  is  so  largely 
osed  in  America  and  elsewhere.  We  have  bad  a  very  interesting 
discussion ;  and  I  was  particularly  glad  to  uote  that  tbe  gentleman 
wbo  opened  it,  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  has  seen  fit,  as  the  result  of 
bis  recent  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  and  observations  on  the  spot, 
to  change  his  views  on  the  important  subject  of  coolie  labour. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  we  form  our  opiuions  from  a  too  partial 
knowledge  of  a  question  ;  and  we  ajo  therefore  indebted  to  anyone 
vho,  after  fuller  acquaintance  with  all  tbe  facts  of  the  case,  will 
(ntnkly  admit,  as  Sir  Cuthbert  has  done,  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  bia  fonner  impressions  on  the  subject. 

Sir  WiLLL\Ji  RoRiNsox,  Ci.C.M.G. :  I  thank  you  very  much  tor 
tbe  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  address.  I  will  only  ask 
jrou,  ftt  this  hour,  to  join  with  me  in  thanking  Sir  Frederick  Young 
for  presiding  this  evening.  Ho  is  tbe  father  of  this  Institute,  and 
ihere  is  not  a  single  man  connected  with  tbe  Colonies  that  is  not 
under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

The  Ch-iibmak  :  I  beg  to  thank  you,  and  to  say  that  as  long  as 
I  have  health  and  strength  I  hope  to  find  myself  always-  to  the 
fore  in  promoting  any  matter  connected  with  the  welfare  of  this 
Institute  and  of  the  Colonies. 

Tbe  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  iVumml  B inner  of  Hid  Institute  took  place  (it  tlie  Wliiteball 
IlooiiiH,  HL.tel  M^tropole,  on  Wednesday.  AprU  la.  1899.  The 
liiglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of  AberJeen,  G.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  following  ia  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

Sir  3.  W.  Akcrman.  K.C.M.G..  J,  B.  Akevojd.  J.  F,  Aiaenlmven.  T.  J. 
Allili'UVi  J-  I-''  AruiiilBl.  A.  E.  AspinnlJ,  M.  Atltii baron gh,  J.  AyliBe,  Sli  W.  A. 
Bliillii!-liHiiiiltoii,  K.C.M.G,.  C.U.,  —  Bannei'imiu.  H,  H.  lieBadifinip,  Mackontie 
Bel!,  H,  Btcltford.  W.  Bickford.  C.  J.  BlueUliurii.  G.  lilnckwell.  .1.  R.  Boos#. 
Vica'Aitmiral  Siv  IJiir.tianiul  Bowileri-Koiitli,  E.C.B,,  ^ir  CnvniKliab  Bo;le. 
K.C.M.(5..  F.  Bojlc.  The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brnssej.  Cayl.  W.  H.  Biidgeu,  S.S.,  C.  B. 
BriRht,  C,M,0..  G.  E.  Buckle.  T.  A.  Bulloch.  Sir  H.  BuU-er.  G.C.M.G,.  C.  F. 
Bull.  E.  Cameron,  J.  A.  Ciimpbeil,  Colooi'l  Sic  Frederic  Cerdow,  K-C.M.O..  F. 
Cnrlei',  Wm.  Cbii.mberUiiD,  Major  W.  Clark.  Lt.-Oeaeral  Sir  Andrew  Clurke. 
G.C.M,G..  C,B.,  C.I,E,,  Hon.  J.  A.  Cockhui-n.  M,D..  B.  F.  Conigrnve,  H.  Coulaon. 
W.  P.  Courthopn,  A.  M.  Cunifi,  ,).  M.  Currie,  C.  Czamikow,  G.  Daraie,  H.  K. 
DavBon,  J.  F.  W.  Duueon,  0,  de  Salgi,  Dr.  J.  J.  Donovan.  Frank  M,  Dulloa. 
Frcid  Dutton.  Hiirij  Dulton.  F.  Djor,  H.  S.  Dyer.  G.  Eady,  C.  Eclgwly.  11,  W. 
ligGHon,  L.  F.Uiot,  F.  W.  Emmett,  C.  Waehinj-ton  Evca,  C.M.G.,  J.  Ewar;, 
A,  D.  Fuirbftirn,  C,  B,  Fiiirfai,  B.  Finlayson,  J.  Finlayson,  A.  J.  Forward,  E.  S. 
Fonv-ood.  Geneml  Sir  A.  I.yon  Fremnntle.  G.O.M.G..  C.B..  Q.  T,  FultMd,  F.  U. 
Fiiller,  Hon.  Sir  Bhilip  0.  FveVi,  K.C.M.Q.,  A.  C.  Oivrriok,  Hir  J.  P.  Oarrick, 
K.C.M.G..  G.  Gartxke,  J.  F.  S.  Goodav,  J.  GooiHiffo,  G.  Goodsir,  L.  F. 
Gownns,  C.  Griftith.  .T.  Hrvlcrow.  W.  Hiimiiton,  C.  A.  Harris.  H.  B.  Hnrt.  Colonel 
Sir  J.  HujesSnillfei',  K.C.M.O.,  Major  U.  Hajca-Sa.ller.  E.  C.  Henley,  G.  C.  M. 
Heulcv.  G.  T.  HL-nderson.  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  F.  E.  Hesse,  H.F.He?**. 
G.  T.  Hewitt,  F.  M.  Hodgson.  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins.  G.C.B.. 
Coluuel  HualiiiE,  B.A.,  O.  Hughes,  K.  L.  Uulao,  .1.  K,  Hiitton,  E.  F.  im  Thnni, 
C.M.O..  U.  IrwoU,  G.  C.  Jncli,  Tbe  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.O,,  J.  .Tuhiison,  Hsnry  J. 
Jourdain,  CM.O.,  W.  Kcswiek,  M.P.,  Tbe  Bjirl  of  Kiniberley.  K  G,.  The  EnrI  ot 
Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  31.  Kurainerer,  W.  Latng,  A.  Landnla,  A.  Iinnclnle,  Junior, 
N,  LiiudalB,  R.  J-undale,  W.  T.  Lawson,  O.  CoBins  Levey,  C.M.Q.,  Lowl  Loch, 
G.C.B,,  G.C.M.G..  F.  C.  Loos,  S.  Lowe.  Cnpt.  E.  L.  Lowry,  D,L„  Lt.-General 
R.  W.  Lowry.  C.B..  C.  I'.  Luens.  Capt.  A.  Bond.  R.  K.  MfleBride.  C.M.O.,  Sir 
Wm.  MaeOregor,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  J,  Mapkay,  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay.  K.C.LK.,  O.  8. 

Jdack«aiii(!i  C.B,,  D.  Muekie,  L.  Maokiunon,  L.  C.  Mackiniion,  A.  J.  McCroniit-!!. 

ROr.  A.  MoEenKie,  A.  S.  McLean,  J.  A.  Malcolm,  H.  Miinn,  Colonel  Sir  Richard 
Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  HHrborr  Mason,  C.  A.  Duil  Miller,  F.  Molyneui, 
H.  B,  Monteliore,  E.  R.  B.  Moon.  M.P.,  E.  Woorn,  H.  F.  Moore,  E.  MooibenJ, 
O,  Vaujrlian  Morgnn,  I'.  Vaughan  Morgan,  S.  Vaughiui  Morgan,  J.  Murdock.  Sir 
HorbertH.  Murray,  K.C.B.,  Sir  E.MontftKie  NelBou,K.C.M.O.,  J. Crane Nicholls, 
General  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  G.C.B,,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  J.  S.  O'Halloraii.  CM.Q.. 
Bit  M.  F.  Ommanney.  K.C.M.G..  Major  Roper  Parkingtoii,  D.L.,  J.  Poterson, 
H.  M.  Paul,  Hir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  I'earoe,  Rev.  S.  G.  Ponaonliy, 
G.  PoU,  Ciiief  Justice  T.  C.  Kaviier,  G.  B.  Heniiie.  J.  A.  Bennie,  J.  M.Rithnrd*. 
T.  U.  llalloii  Kii^harda,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J,  West  Bidgewny.  K.C.E..  K.C.S.L,  W.  E. 
Bobinsoij,   Sir  Wm.  BobiRben.  G,C.M.O.    U.  Rom«,   C,  Rons-Marten,   T.  B 
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HiisRell,  r.,  p.  SftcbB.  E,  Salmon,  Hon,  Sir  Jnl lira  SalomonB,  A.  BolivnilKm.E.  T. 
RcMiiiiidl.  Sir  Ambrosu  Shea.  K.CM.G..  F.  ShcUord.  W.  Sliclfoiil.  Hon.  Sir 
Oeoigo  fihcnton,  Sir  Sidiwy  ShipimrJ,  K.C.M.G..  C.  Short,  Cnpt.  C.  J.  Sims, 
Hon.air  JnmKK  8ivewHght,  K.CM.G,.  O,  Sladt,  W.  Siiiitli,  llt^nfliMl  Sir  H.  A. 
Siiijth.  K.C.M.G,,  Hon.  S.  A.  Stephen.  Admiral  Steivnrt,  UaLiiod  Stewait.  Sir 
ChArlea  Stirling,  Bnrt.,  A.  Sulherlftji.l.  Hon.  J.  W.  Taverner.  II.  I..  Tajlar.  D. 
U.  Thomas,  E,  H.  Thrnstoa,  T.  S,  Townenil,  W,  E.  Towiisecl.  Hon.  J.  TiKlhopn, 
M.  C.  Turner.  C,  E.  Valentine.  Sir  Jnmes  Vndplmii.  E.  Wnlkor,  W,  J.  Wnlkpr, 
E.  A.  Wnllace,  J.  E.  Waller.  Sir  Chnrlea  <i.  Walpole,  V.  J.  WftrinE.  C.M.Q..  P. 
O.  WedJel,  Sir  W.  We.l.ierbnm,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.  Wenlern,  W.  11.  WilliinBim.  li;. 
E.  Williuma.  A.  Williiunson.  Sir  C.  Bivers  Wilson.  O.C.M.G.. C.B..  II.  F,  Wili-on. 
Sir  Edwftrd  Winglield,  K.C.B..  W.  Wing.  Ron.  E,  H.  Wittenoom,  R.  Woiichomc. 
8.  YBTdle?.  C,M,a.,  Sir  Freilerick  Youuk.  K,C.M.0, 

TIic  guests  wfire  received  by  the  following  Vice-Prpsi dents  and 

CoTincillora : — 

The  Earl  o(  Aberdpon,  0  CM.G,,  Sir  Henry  Bnlwcr,  O.C.M.O.,  Frpd  Diitton. 
C,  Washington  Eves.  CM.G..  Sir  Jiiines  F.  Garrick,  K.CM.O.,  Kir  Bobfirl 
Ileibett,  G.C.B..  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H,  HoKkins.  O.C.B.,  The  Eutl  of  Jers«.v, 
G.C.iH.G.,  HBury  J.  Juiir.Uio,  C.M.O..  William  Keswick,  M.P..  Lord  Loth. 
G.C.B..G,C.U.G..  Lt.-General  R.  W,  Lowry.  C,B„  O.  S.  Mackenzie,  C.U..  R. 
Vftughan  MorRan,  Sir  E.  Montngne  Nehon,  K,O.M,G„  Gcijcrol  Sir  Heiiiy  W, 
Kormaii.  G.C.B..  O.C.M.G.,  CJ  E.,  Sir  Moiitanu  F.  Ommanney.  K.C.M.G,.  Sir 
Sidney  ShipparJ.  K.CM.G,,  Sir  Charles  Hlirling,  liitrt,.  and  Sir  Frederick 
Yonng,  K.C.M.O. 

The  Hall  was  decorated  with  flags  bearing  the  ITnion  Jack  and 
tbe  Bima  or  dietiDguishing  badges  of  the  various  Coloulcs  and  tlio 
flag  of  the  Institute,  with  tbe  motto  "  The  Queen  and  tbe  United 
Empire." 

The  Rev.  S.  Gordon  Ponsouliy  said  grace 

In  propoaing  tbe  health  of  tbo  Queen  tbe  Chairman  said :  For 
more  than  sixty  years  innumerable  chairmMJ,  at  innumerable 
gatherings  of  this  character,  have  been  striving  to  find  adequate 
words  with  which  to  propose  this  toast.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  of  them  liave  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction, 
either  to  thetii solves  or  to  their  audiences,  but,  for  my  part,  I  confess 
I  have  not  jet  accomplished  the  task  at  all  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
&ad  tbe  difliculty  increases  eveiy  year  because  of  the  ever -increasing 
depth  of  affectionate  devotion  and  loyalty.  I  give  the  hpaltb  of 
tbe  Queen,  and.  as  this  is  a  Colonial  gathering,  we  will  do  as 
tlie  Canadians  always  do  on  such  occasions— join  in  singing  the 
"National  Anthom." 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  honoured,  "  God  save  tbe  Queen  " 
being  sung  with  excellent  effect. 

The  Cbaibman  :  The  large  and  generoux  inttrrest  which  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  displays  in  all  movements  for 
the  welfai-c  of  the  people,  is  so  well  liiiown  ibut  I  need  not  pnlargo 
upon  it.    Tbe  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  claim  to  have  a  truly 
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national  cliamcler,  anil  His  Royal  Higlmesa  has  for  many  years  filled 
the  position  of  its  president,  aud  this  in  no  merely  titalar  sense,  for 
not  long  ago  His  Royal  Highness  showed  his  practical  desire  to  pro- 
mote its  usefulness  by  presiding  at  ono  of  otur  annual  dinners. 
Without  further  preface  I  will  ask  you  to  give  the  toast  of  "The 
Prince  nud  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 

air  C.  RivEKB  Wilson,  G.C.M.G..  C.B. :  The  toast  next  in 
dignity  and  interegt  to  the  loyal  toasts  is  that  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  submit,  that  of.  "  The  Naval  and  MiUtary  Forces  of 
the  Empire."  The  immense  increase  in  the  Imperial  responsihilities 
of  this  country,  with  all  its  concomitant  burdens  and  charges,  baa 
fortunately  been  accompanied  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Imperial  Idea ;  that  is  to  say.  the  desire  of  bringing 
together,  into  one  common  tmion,  all  the  portions  of  the  Empire : 
an  idea  which,  if  it  is  fully  carried  out,  will,  I  believe,  lend  strength 
to  this  country  in  t!ie  performance  of  its  Imperial  duties.  That 
idea,  which  has  been  adopted  almost  as  a  doctrine,  I  believe,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  has  been 
echoed  by  the  eloquent  utterances  of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
polities,  will,  sooner  or  hter^sooner,  I  trust,  than  later— take 
pi-actioal  shape,  and  my  hehef  is  that  the  duly  hes  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  of  shaping  it  to  its  proper  end.  This  idea  has 
not  only  got  hold  of  this  country,  but  is  shared,  I  heheve,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  by  our  Colonies.  I  think  the  first  expression 
of  this  great  Imperial  sentiment  should  bo  the  establishment  of 
some  fixed  policy  for  bringing  it  to  a  practical  result,  and  then  the 
creation  of  some  definite  system  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  defence  in  which  the  Colonies  should  share  as  well  as  the 
Mother  Country.  This  subject,  I  know,  is  not  new  to  the  Itoyal 
Colonial  Institute.  It  was  fully  treated  last  year  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  when  a  very  able  paper  was  read  by  General  Hutton,  who 
now,  I  believe,  commands  the  Dominion  troops  in  Canada,  and  a 
most  interesting  discussion  took  place  in  which  many  leading 
military  and  naval  experts  took  part.  No  practical  recommendation 
seems,  however,  to  have  emanated  from  that  discussion.  It  lies 
with  our  statesmen  now  to  take  up  this  great  question  in  a  practical 
spirit.  The  Colonies  have  testified  in  many  ways  their  desire  to 
take  a  share  In  this  great  duty  and  responsibility.  We  know  what 
AustraUa  did  some  years  back  as  the  result  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Act,  when  the  Australian  Colonies  created  at  considerable  expense 
an  auxiliary  squadron,  which  I  believe  is  ready  to  do  excellent 
service.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  engaged  recently  to  vote  the 
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annual  sum  of  i.^80,000  in  support  of  the  nsiTal  defence  of  the 
Empire,  ^rhile  the  Colony  of  Natal  has  undertaken  to  provide  every 
year  13,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  representing  a 
ooiitribution  from  a  not  very  rich  Colony  of  about  jt'20,000  a  year. 
Your  noble  chairman  could  tell  you  what  Canada  would  be  prepared 
to  do  when  some  practical  scheme  ia  proposed.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  would  do  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share,  when  calledupon. 
It  should  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  of  us  to  preaa  the  Government 
to  give  practical  effect  to  this  great  idea.  Our  gallant  soldiers  and 
Bailors,  who  are  showing  evorj-  day  in  everj-  quarter  of  the  globe 
that  they  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  the  most  heroic  times  of 
this  Empire,  would,  I  feel  sure,  welcome  with  cordiality  the  co- 
operation of  our  Colonial  friends  should  necessity  arise.  I  propose 
this  toast,  coupled  with  the  names  of  two  distinguished  oflicers, 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith  and  General  Sir  Arthur  Lyon 
Fremantle. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  N.  BovrnEN-SMiTH,  K.C.B. :  I  feel  it  a  great 
honour  to  be  cslled  upon  to  respond  on  this  occasion  to  the  toast 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  I  tiiink  I  may  say,  as  far  as  a  man 
in  my  position  is  able  to  express  an  opinion,  that  our  Na\7  ia 
thoroughly  efScient,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  cope  successfully 
with  any  probable  combination  that  may  be  brought  against  us. 
"We  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  Isnowiug  also  that  not  only 
Great  Britain  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
Navy,  but  that  the  whole  British  Empire  is  with  us  in  sympathy, 
and  in  some  instances  helping  us  materially  to  keep  that  Navy 
going.  Sir  C.  Rivers- Wilson,  in  proposing  the  toast,  has  fold  U3 
what  lias  recently  been  done  by  the  Cape  and  Natal,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  which  were  the  IJrst,  after  all, 
voluntarily  to  commence  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Libe  Navy.  I  am  given  to  understand  also  that  Canada  is  now 
[pn^osing  to  organise  some  scheme  of  Naval  lleserve  out  of  her 
seafaring  population,  and,  if  anything  could  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, itis  tbewaypL-rhapsin  which  the  Colonies  could  help  uamost ; 
bpcanse  if  we  had  the  misfortune  ever  to  be  engaged  in  a  great 
naval  war,  we  should  doubtless  be  glad  of  any  men  we  could  get, 
even  though  only  partially  trained,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our 
CI8WS.  There  is  one  class  of  vessel  in  which  we  are  deficient,  and 
one  which  is  possessed  by  France,  but  when  I  say  that  the  vessel 
t  allude  to  is  the  submarine  boat,  I  think  you  will  agree  wi^th  me 
that  there  is  no  cause  to  be  seriously  frightened.  It  is  true.  Mon- 
sieur Lockcoy  has  spoken  in  very  laudatory  terms  of  these  boats, 
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but  I  do  not  thiuk  hia  opinion  is  sliarad  even  by  French  navnl 
officers,  although  it  is  said  that  Admiral  Foumier,  the  present 
Command  or -in -Cliief  in  the  Mediterranean,  favours  them.  Per- 
haps wliat  should  cause  «s  more  ansiety  is  a  scheme  suggeated  iu 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Revue  Jas  deux  Mondes  "  by  another 
Frenchman,  who  proposes  to  invado  England  with  a  force  ot 
170,000  mtn,  transporting  them  across  the  Channel  by  means  of 
1,500  shallow-draught  screw  staamera,  these  small  steamers  being 
employed  in  peace-time  in  trading  on  their  rivers  and  estuaries. 
Tnie,  these  vessels  are  not  built  yet,  and  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  our  Channel  fleet  or  sompot  our  cruisers  or  destroyers 
might  have  something  to  say  to  such  a  flotilla  when  crossing,  bat 
that  is  all  provided  tor  by  this  gentleman.  These  vessels  ars  to 
be  supplied  with  torpedoes  which  are  to  deal  destruction  to  an] 
vessel  approaching  them,  and  again,  each  Uttle  vessel  is  to  have  ; 
quick-firing  gun  in  the  bows,  all  ready,  as  they  approach  our  shores, 
to  decimate  the  tanks  of  the  Volunteers,  who  would,  of  course,  be 
drawn  up  at  attention  in  an  exposed  position.  But  even  this 
scheme  need  not  frighten  us,  ami  indeed,  I  think  we  can  sleep 
easily  on  our  pillows  as  far  ae  invasion  goes,  until  the  Channd 
tunnel  is  built,  and  our  possible  enemies  can  come  over  comfortably 
without  wetting  their  feet.  No  sensible  Englishmen,  except, 
perhaps,  young  naval  officers,  want  to  go  to  war  with  anyone,  more 
espcoinlly  with  France,  from  whom  we  get  so  many  of  our  daily 
supplies  and  luxuries,  and  on  whose  Guniiy  Mediterranean  shores 
BO  many  of  our  countrymen  and  women,  from  Her  Majesty  .the 
Queen  downwards,  love  to  spend  their  winter  months ;  but  wc  do 
want  to  be  respected  !  We  want  to  he,  as  it  were,  lilte  "  the  strong 
loan  armed  that  keeps  his  house,  so  that  his  goods  may  be  at 
peace,"  and  I  think  what  tends  hi  that  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  for  peace,  is  the  knowledge  that  all  the  British  Empire 
is  in  unison,  and  that  all  the  members  of  that  Empire  intend  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  foul  weather,  as  well  as  in  fair  weather.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  doing  a  splendid 
work  in  bringing  together  the  various  members  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  organising  such  a  meeting  as  this,  where  we  recognise  not  only 
many  leading  men  from  most  of  our  Colonies,  but  also  many 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  filling,  or  who  have  filled, 
the  office  ot  Governor  in  those  Colonies,  and  who  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  do  bo. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Lvon  Fkemantle,  Q.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  It 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  have  to  return  thanks  to  this  toast, 
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because  many  y<>ar3  &((o  I  had  nnder  iny  coismAod  a  number  of 
Colonial  officers  and  soldiera  wlio  curne  &om  Australift  to  Su&kim 

in  order  to  fijjlil  for  our  Sovcrcij^n  untler  the  Uritish  flag.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  very  great  changes,  sweeping  cha>i|;esi 
brought  abiiul  lately  In  the  Army.  These  chnni^and  reforms  bnvd 
boon  eovcrely  critioiaed,  aoiuetimes  adversely,  and  even  those  critics 
who  have  acknowledgi\d  the  incrensed  respectability  and  good  con- 
duct of  our  men  have  often  fell  doubts  wliotlier  in  the  enpreme 
moment  of  trial  our  soldiers  would  be  able  to  fight  as  th«y  did  when 
they  stormed  Budajoz  and  St.  Seha.stian.  But  iifter  what  we  have 
recently  seen  on  tbo  frontiers  of  India  and  also  in  th«  Soudan, 
nobody  need  be  afraid  but  what  lliey  will  emulate  the  best  deeds  of 
their  forefathers.  The  rock  ahead  seems  to  be  ivlu-thor,  as  our 
responsibilities  increase,  we  shall  be  able,  by  a  system  of  voluntary 
entistment,  to  keep  up  with  those  responsibilities.  If  we  cannot, 
then  we  must  fall  back  on  oiir  subject  races,  who,  many  of  them, 
possess  great  military  qualities.  It  becomes  our  business  to  develop 
those  qimlities  more  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  For  this  purpose 
therecan  be  nobody  better  suited  than  the  young  British  officer  of  the 
present  day.  The  English  regimental  officer  has  always  done  his 
duty  anil  has  gained  the  confidence  and  afl'cction  of  his  men,  but  I 
roust  say  the  improvement  in  the  British  officer  has  of  late  years 
beea  immense.  When  I  first  joined  the  Army,  forty-seven  years 
ogo,  there  were  many  officers  who  not  only  did  not  inlond  to  make 
iJie  military  profession  their  own,  but  who  really  discournged  others 
who  did  feel  a  great  intereBt  ia  it.  They  were  sometimes  called  the 
Queen's  "  hard  bargains."  They  cannot  esist  in  those  days, 
because  nohody  can  now  enter  the  Army  without  making  great 
E»crifices.  which  those  gentk-men  would  not  have  undergone.  1 
aay  the  British  officers  are  better  now  than  ever  they  were  before, 
They  are  always  ready  to  volunteer  to  go  to  the  most  pestilential 
climates  in  order  to  serve  the  Quoen,  and  they  often  serve  for  pay 
which  the  British  artisan  would  regard  with  coutuinpt.  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  good  services  of  the  youni; 
regime-ntal  officers  of  the  Army,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are 
quite  appreciated  and  understood  in  the  country  so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  I  thank  you  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  my  Lords  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been 
received. 

The  Hon,  Sir  James  Sivewbight,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been  asked 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  "  Houses  of  Parliament,"  and  I  rise  with 
great  pleasure  to  do  so.    I  know  that  no  words  are  required  from 
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m9,  and  that  anything  I  might  say  could  not  cause  thk  toast  to  be 

received  more  cordially  by  yon  thnti  the  mere  mention  of  it  will 
ensure.  But  having  Raid  this  much,  wo  are  free  to  confess  it  .would 
be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  ao.  Tliere  are 
some  of  us  in  tins  room  who  can  remember  the  day  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  Colonists,  as  loyal  and  as  patriotic  as  ihoBO  wliooi  I  «m 
iiddresaing  to-night,  this  toast  might  not  have  commanded  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  Imow  it  is  going  to  be  received  now.  Bat 
thank  God,  that  day  is  gone,  never,  we  hope  and  believe,  to  return. 
For  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  particularly  pleasing  lo  men 
situated  like  myself,  who  have  spent  considerably  more  than  a 
iluarter  of  a  century  in  the  public  service  of  the  Empire,  it  is  upon 
coming  home  to  find  that  the  heart  of  tlie  people  of  England  has 
at  last  awoke  to  iha  value  of  the  Colonies.  Surely  never  was  truer 
sentiment  uttered  than  that  "  They  know  not  England,  who  only 
England  know."  The  England  of  which  1  am  speaking  to-night  ia 
not  this  collection  of  small  islands  amid  the  northern  seas,  but  a 
mighty  Empire  with  its  flag  flying  over  every  sea.  If,  then,  in  the 
past  we  in  the  Colonies  may  not  have  felt  inclined  to  receiw  this 
toast  with  what  might  bo  considered  fitting  enthusiasm,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  wo  were  cither  misunderstood,  or  imperfectly  mider- 
stood,  and  that  tliere  was  at  all  events  a  laclc  of  knowledge  on  tho 
part  of  those  who  constituted  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  At  tha 
same  time  we  have  always  maintained,  at  least  we  have  done  so 
in  that  part  of  the  Empire  from  which  I  come,  that  the  fairest 
tribunal  to  which  we  could  bring  our  case  was  the  common -sense 
of  the  people  of  England,  when  once  they  thoroughly  grasped  the 
tnio  inwardness  of  tho  situation  presented  to  theiu.  and  now  that 
the  English  people  are  awake  to  the  value  of  their  Colonics,  we 
look  to  tho  Houses  of  Parhament  as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people  of  England— our  final  Court  of  Appeal— with  imphcit  con- 
fidence to  see  that  justice — all  we  ask  for— is  given  to  ns.  But  if  I 
might  throw  out  a  snggeation  it  ia  this :  There  are  some  of  us  in 
the  Colonies  who  cherish  our  aspirations  and  nourish  our  ideas. 
These  aspirations  we  shall  continue  to  cherish  and  these  ideas  wo 
shall  nourish.  One  of  them,  which  we  trust  the  Eoyol  Colonial 
Institute  will  help  us  in  realising,  is  that  this  Imperial  Parliament 
shall  he  an  Imperial  Parliament  in  someihing  more  than  the  mere 
name;  that  it  shall  be  an  Imperial  Parliament  in  fact,  and  that  we 
shall,  in  due  time,  see  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  men  from 
all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
administrating  that  Empire.    We  know  very  well  that  we  have  no 
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nglit  to  cherish  llmt  lien,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
bear  our  part  of  the  biirdim.  We  recoguise  that  the  "mighty  Titan," 
and  that  really  means  the  taxpayers  of  this  "  little  "  England,  who 
h«vesolong,  I  will  not  aay"  staggered,"  but  bravely  march eil  under 
the  burden  of  Empire,  have  a  right  to  aay  that  only  those  who  pay 
the  piper  ahall  call  tho  tune.  Well,  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  where 
I  have  maile  my  home,  wo  have— it  is  true,  in  a  amall  way,  but  still 
— recognised  our  obligation.  We  havo  voluntarily  offered  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mauitenanoe  of  the  British  Navy  the  sum  of  £30,000 
per  annum.  I  have  bsen  told  that  the  amount  is  smatl ;  men  who 
are  fond  of  figures  have  told  me  it  is  only  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 
It  is  not  the  amount  which  I  ask  you  to  look  at :  it  is  not  the 
humble  farthing ;  it  ia  the  sentiment  which  underlies  that  farthing. 
As  we  get  richer,  as  we  hope  we  shall,  and  as  you  get  poorer,  as 
you  possibly  may,  although  I  hope  not,  the  burden  would  then  have 
to  be  transferred  to  the  shoulders  which  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  1 
have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  coupling  with  this  toast,  on  bohalf 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  whose  name 
it  honoured  and  respected  in  our  Colonies.  With  men  lilie  Lord 
Jersey,  Lord  Loch,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
we  have  the  best  guarantee  that  Colonial  affairs  will  be  treated  with 
fairness  and  with  knowledge.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  coupio 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Keswick,  M.P.  Mr. 
Keswick  is  a  new  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  haa 
recently  made  his  maiden  speech,  and  I  think  it  requires  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  say  that  he  will  make  his  mark  in  that  assembly. 
When  Colonial  questiona  are  discussed  I  feel  sure  that  in  Mr.  Keswick, 
who  is  a  Councillor  of  this  Institute,  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
generally  will  always  find  a  worthy  champion. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jkksey,  G.C.M.G.  :  It  is  fortu- 
bftte  for  me  that  I  am  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  one  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  those  modern  days,  and  not  in  those 
dark  and  unfortunate  times  to  which  the  last  speaker  haa  alluded. 
The  fact  is  the  people  of  Ii]nglaud^and  we  may  claim  that  Parlia- 
ment reflects  their  views— have  learnt  to  understand  not  merely  the 
Value  of  the  Colonies  in  themselves,  but  the  close  fraternal  connec- 
tion there  is  between  the  members  of  everj-  portion  of  the  Empire. 
We  do  not  stand  apart :  we  know  we  are  all  subjects  of  the  same 
Queen:  we  have  equally  the  same  rights  and  liberties.  The 
Parliament  of  England,  we  may  feel  sure,  will  never  try  to  stifle 
the  best  aapu-ations  of  the  people  of  any  portion  of  the  Empire. 
Fortunately,  in  the  House  of  Lords  tbcro  is  a  sti'ong  and  ever- 
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increasing  band  of  members'  wlio  have  an  intimate  acqnaiutasce 
with   the  different  parts  of  our  Empire,  anii  you  miiy  b«  quite 

l^saiireil  that  those  members  of  our  House  wlin  liavct  had  eloao 
relations  \\-ith  tiifforent  Ooloniea  will  bo  ever  ready  to  do  what  in 
them  lies  to  promote  tlte  interests  of  those  outlying  ports  of  the 
Empire, 

Mr.  William  Keswick,  M.P.  :  I  toel  it  a  great  honour  to  have 
my  name  connected  with  thia  toast,  so  far  as  the  Honse  of  Coiii- 
mona  is  concerned.  I  wish  very  much  indeed  that  my  task  had 
heen  in  the  hands  of  one  more  accustomed  to  speali  on  behalf  of 
that  ilouae,  (or  though  not  young  in  years.  I  am  a  very  junior 
member  of  that  illustrious  assembly.  I  feel  it,  however,  a  great 
honour  to  bo  ono  of  its  members,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
House  of  CommouB  our  Coloniee  receive  the  most  sympothetic 
consideration  that  any  people  could  desire.  It  is  true  that  last 
night  a  note  of  discord  was  struck,  when  one  member,  a  country- 
man of  mine,  said  that  our  Navy  and  our  Army  were  unuccessEiry ; 
that  our  Colonists  could  stand,  and  should  be  left  to  stand,  by 
tliemselves ;  that  our  Empire  was  a  dolusion  and  a  snare  to  tb« 
nation;  that  our  Island,  owing  possibly,  as  Mr.  Balfour  supposed 
tbo  speaker  to  mean,  to  some  peculiar  geographical  configuration, 
is  able  to  defend  itself  from  any  enemy ;  sJid  that  our  commorce 
was  so  universal  that  the  whole  world  would  desire  to  be  at  peace 
with  us  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  another  countryman  of  mine,  a  stui'dy  engineer  from  the 
north,  a  man  who  has  made  his  own  way  m  the  world,  rose,  and 
though  on  the  same  side  of  the  Uouse,  repudiated  with  emphasis 
such  an  idea  being  expressed  by  a  Scotsman.  He  said,  and  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  fact,  that  our  Colonies  are  proud  of  having  so 
many  Scotsmen  in  their  territories,  and  all  filled  with  the  utmost 
loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country.  I  feel  that  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons,  as  regards  our  Colonial  Empire,  there  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  member,  though  outward  expressions  seem  to  bo  different 
eometimes,  the  most  sincere  deeire  for  their  progress,  advancement, 
(Uid  prosperity.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
ia  I  believe  a  vigorous  House  with  a  vigorous  Government,  a 
Government,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  determined  to  do  its  duty  to 

1  the  Empire  at  large.  It  is  a  House  which,  ahnost  without  reference 
to  party,  goes  atrtiight  for  what  it  believee  to  be  best  for  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  we  are  interested.  Those  great  foreign  ques- 
tions which  are  debated  there  are  debated  sometimes,  no  doubt,  with 
a  great  deal  of  feeling,  but  always,  I  think,  with  that  considei'atton 
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which  (Uatingiiishes  tbci  IIoiirjQ  of  Commons:  a  consideration  far 
the  views  of  members  who  differ  from  each  other,  and  which  maltes 
all  disaussion  contribute  to  the  better  iuformatioa,  and  therefore  to 
the  better  guidance,  of  the  governing  power  in  this  country. 
Nothing  hfts  struck  me  so  much  in  the  House  oS  Commons  as  to 
see  with  what  patience  speeches  the  moat  unlikely  to  create  interest 
aro  listened  to,  and  how  people  who  in  other  asEemblies  would  he 
called  borea  are  allowed  to  consume  the  time  of  the  House.  Not> 
withstanding,  I  believe  the  House  of  Commons  is  aa  able  now  to  do 
justice  to  the  requirements  of  the  Empire,  to  consider  whiit  its 
Navy,  its  Army,  its  Civil  Service,  and  its  Foreign  Policy  should  be, 
a3  any  House  of  Commons  that  baa  ever  preceded  it.  In  that 
House  the  Colonies  are  represented  at  the  present  time  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  well-wishers  for  the 
extension  of  our  Colonial  system,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  our  Colonies.  And  I  believe  that  we  may  feel  confident 
that  whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  they  will  be  considered  and 
solved  according  to  the  beet  ability  of,  as  I  think,  the  best  assembly 
in  the  world  for  doing  justice  all  round. 
In  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute," 
The  CHAtBKUN  said :  Having  now  reached  the  central  and  funda- 
mental toast  of  the  evening,  it  is  my  duty  to  refer  once  more  to  a 
few  of  the  main  features  and  functions  of  what  we  may  now  begin 
to  describe  as  "  this  good  old  Institute,"  Certainly  the  founders  of 
the  Colonial  Institute  and  their  successors  have  good  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  their 
Operations.  Wo  are  often  reminded  that  tbe  Institute  was  fcimded 
with  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  the  practical  recognition  of 
what  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  "  the  Unity  of  tbe 
Empire."  That  principle,  or  rather  the  recognition  of  it,  occupied 
a  very  different  position  in  those  days  from  what  it  does  now,  aud 
it  was  the  want  of  recognition  thereof — in  fact,  something  quite  the 
reverse  of  recognition — that  called  into  existence  this  Institute  as  a 
protest  and  as  a  propaganda.  We,  naturally  in  these  days,  are  dis- 
posed to  look  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon  the  people  who.  thirty 
years  ago,  seemed  to  contemplate  with  composure  or  approval  the 
idea  of  a  severance  in  the  direct  connection  betwot'n  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonius.  I  think  it  ia  only  fair,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  some  of  those  wbo  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
this  view  were  men  who  were  then,  and  still  are,  regarded  as  men 
of  influence  and  enlightenment,  and  men  who  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  political  history  of  the  country.     I  have  in  mind,  not 
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BO  much  ihnsb  who  may  have  been  in  n  special  ?ens6  t,he  apOsttoS 
or  GKponenta  of  the  so-called  "  cut-the-painter  "  policy,  hut  of  some 
wlio.  for  instance,  (luriiig  the  time  that  Lord  Palmeraton  was 
Minister,  occupied  a  coiiBiderable  position,  and  who.  if  they  did  not 
actually  endorse  tUsit  policy,  certainly  seemed  to  view  it  with  no 
active  disfavour.  Nor  is  this  so  very  surprising  as  it  may  seem  to 
UB  in  those  days.  It  was  a  period  when  the  Colonies  were  making 
rapid  strides  of  advatico,  atid  were  becoming  increasingly  conscions 
of  their  own  importance  and  stability.  The  suggeation,  therefore, 
that  tlioy  would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  was  in 
itself  a  sort  of  tribute  and  testimony  which,  from  ihat  point  of  view, 
can  hardly  have  been  unaoceptable  to  the  Colonies.  Of  course,  if 
the  idea  had  been  auggaated  that  the  Colonies  were  not  worth 
keeping,  the  effect  would  hiive  been  very  different.  I  shall  not  here 
enlarge  on  this  point ;  it  is  suflicient  to  indicate  it.  We  shall  all 
agree  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or  the  beneficial 
features  of  the  attitude  or  policy  to  which  I  refer,  it  had  gone  quite 
far  enough,  and  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  founders  of  this 
Institute  that  they  perceived  what  ought  to  be  done  and  bow  to  do 
it,  for  the  purposo  of  guiding  the  national  sentiments,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies,  in  a  more  excellent  way.  But  the  Colonial 
Institute,  as  esperienee  has  shown,  is  not  one  of  those  undcrtaldiigs 
which,  having  been  started  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  certain 
principle  and  method,  may  be  regarded  as  having  finished  its  work 
after  the  principle  has  become  well  recognised.  It  has  been  for  this 
Institute,  not  only  to  kindle  a  torch,  but  to  keep  it  brightly  burning. 
New  occasions  have  taught  new  duties,  and  the  present  condition 
of  its  affairs  fumishea  abundant  proof  of  its  vitality  and  usefulness- 
One  of  its  foremost  functions  is,  of  course,  the  providing  of  a 
central  place  of  meeting  for  all  who  are  connected  with  the  Colonies 
and  India,  and  also  to  secure  the  provision  of  the  best  and  fullest 
information  regarding  Colonial  matters.  These  functions  are  con- 
etantly  kept  in  operation,  and  while  we  can  easily  record  the  number 
of  meetings,  when  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed,  held 
on  various  questions,  we  must  leave  to  the  imagination  the  indirect 
advantages  accruing  from  the  existence  of  a  nucleus  such  as  is 
furnished  by  the  Institute  for  keeping  alive  and  promoting  the 
fullest  inter-communication  and  intelligent  sympathy  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Such  a  remark  suggests 
the  comprehensiveness  which  must  belong  to  the  ministrations  of 
tlie  Institute.  And  I  think,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  that  the 
constitution  of  tho  present  gathering  is  typical,  in  a  very  plcaKunl 
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and  appropriate  manner,  of  the  wide  scope  of  iUq  opc-ritiuns  of 
the  Institute.  It  is  a  thoroughly  comptuhcnsivu  gathering.  It  is 
gratifying  to  all  present  to  observe,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  we  have 
a  repreaeotfttive  of  the  Mother  Country  and  of  the  Colonies  com- 
bineij,  ao  to  speak,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Kimberley,  he  being  n,  past 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  having  since  then  filled  so 
many  of  the  nioat  important  poata  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 
The  town  of  Kimberley,  wliii^h  has  figured  bo  largely  in  South 
Africiiu  modern  history,  forms  by  its  name  one  of  the  memorials  of 
the  noble  Earl's  term  of  office  in  that  Department  of  Affair*.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  town 
haa  more  significance  than  that  of  an  official  compliment  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  <Iay.  For  it  was  imder  Lord  Kimberley 
that  the  large  and  rich  territory  of  which  that  uity  is  the  centre  was 
incorporated  in  the  Empire.  That  v/m  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
ftdininistratiou.  The  result,  as  Lord  Kimberley  had  occasion  to 
remaric  not  very  long  ago,  was,  as  it  turned  out,  not  only  to  aiinox 
a  very  desirable  region,  but  to  secure  a  connecting-link  between  the 
Cape  Territory  and  the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  importance  of 
wUcb  is  of  course  more  and  more  apparent  as  we  get  fresh  visions 
of  a  practical  tine  of  continuous  route  from  the  Cape  to  Ciiiro. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  tljat  among  the  rising  generation 
at  Kimberley  there  may  already  be  some  who  are  under  the  irapres- 
gion  that  the  noble  Earl,  instead  of  conferring  bia  title  oB  the  city, 
actually  derives  his  title  from  it  (Lord  Kimberley:  "  That  is  so  "). 
I  am  told  that  such  is  actually  the  fact.  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
direct  representation  of  the  Colonies.  The  A  gents- General  are  here 
in  force,  and  that  is  a  good  sign  ;  but  not  only  so,  there  are  with 
us  those  who  have  had  the  distinction  of  representing  Her  Majesty 
in  some  of  her  greatest  Australian  Colonies.  Tbero  is,  for  example, 
my  friend  Lord  Loch,  whoso  name  ia  a  household  word  in  Victoria 
and  at  the  Cape.  My  persona!  reminiscences  of  him  are  more 
particularly  connected  with  Victoria,  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
aot  only  of  participating  in  his  splendid  hospitality,  but  ako  of 
joining  him  in  camp  life  under  the  shade  of  the  virgin  forests. 
Thereat  night,  around  a  gigantic  camp  fire,  a  circle  wouUl  be  formed, 
listening  to  stories  and  songs,  and  well  do  I  remember  how  a  worthy 
Scot, a  member  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  made  the  crags  echo  <o 
his  sonorouB  voice  reciting  "  Tara  O'Shanter."  Again,  we  have  with 
us  Lord  Jersey,  a  former  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  where  we 
'  his  qualities  were  quickly  recognised  and  appreciated,  nor  can 
!  forget  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  him  when  he  filled  the 
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important  n'de  of  the  British  repreaentative  at  the  Ottawa  Conferenoo 
in  189j.  He  has  always  ehown  himself  a  firm  friend  of  the  Roya.1 
Colonial  Institute.  And  we  are  delighted  also  to  see  Lord  Kintore, 
formerly  Governor  of  South  Australia.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
Govpniora  ot  South  Australia  havo  done,  or  will  do,  in  the  matter 
of  travel,  but  I  do  know  that  Lord  Kintore,  with  characteristic 
energy,  traversed  the  entire  distance,  from  the  nortli  to  the  south, 
of  tiiat  immensely  long  region  (I  mean  longitudinally)  in  connection 
with  the  1800-miIo  telegraph,  which  will  always  remain  as  a  great 
tribute  to  the  enterprise  of  that  Colony,  I  need  hardly  remind  this 
audience  that  the  journey  to  which  I  have  alluded  must  have  been 
very  much  the  reverse  ot  a  luxurious  progress  in  oar  or  coach.  I 
need  only  allude,  in  addition,  to  that  noble  veteran  in  the  Colonial 
service,  Sir  Uoury  Norman,  whom  we  are  all  so  dehghted  to  have 
with  us  to  night.  I  have  alluded  to  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
tinguished friends  for  this  reason  particularly  ^namely,  that  I  think 
their  being  here  has  a  signifioance,  apart  from  the  immediate  satis- 
faction ot  their  addition  to  tliia  good  company.  I  regard  it  as  a 
spontaneous  token  of  sustained  interest  and  appreciation  on  their 
part,  with  reference  to  the  great  communities  with  which  for  a  time 
they  were  connected,  by  occupying  the  highest  official  position 
therein:  and  it  is  an  indication  of  a  sort  that  is  regarded  with 
appreciation  by  the  people  of  the  Colonies  with  which  they  have  been 
tlias  associated.  As  to  Canada,  we  are  all  very  sorry  that  that 
distinguished  and  faithful  representative  of  the  Dominion,  our 
esteemed  friend,  Lord  Strathcona,  has  been  unable  to  he  present, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  himself  prematurely,  aa 
I  presume  he  now  feels,  for  this  evening  to  the  London  Chamber  ot 
Commerce.  However,  I  suppose  that  as  an  es-Governor  I  may 
claim  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  contribntor  to  the  Canadian  element. 
When  we  look  round  for  ilhtstrations  and  proofs  of  the  growth  and 
practical  carrying  out  of  those  principles  which  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  osemplifles,  there  is  much  that  is  striliingly  encouraging 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  will 
have  welcomed  with  great  satisfaction  the  stop  in  the  progress  of 
practical  Imperial  unity  to  be  found  in  the  appointment  of  three 
di still guialiod  lawyers  from  the  Colonics  as  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council.  I  refer  to  Sir  Henry  Strong,  Chief  Justice 
of  (Canada,  also  Cliief  Justice  Way,  and  Chief  .Justice  Sir  Henry  de 
VilUers  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  ua  think  that  this 
doaii'able  process  might  well  go  further  in  the  direction — for  instance, 
of  Life  Peerages,  such  as  already  osiat  in  the  case  of  certain  members 
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of  the  Juilioiary.  But  lu  alludingliriefly  to  some  of  these  symptoms 
of  advance,  I  am  eoDBcious  that  I  may  have  occasion  to  exercise 
some  caution.  I  mean  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  only 
recently  returned  from  a  certain  large  division  of  tlio  Empire,  and 
the  subject  of  its  affairs  is  bo  congenial  and  attractive,  tliat  if  I  do 
knot  take  care  I  may  lead  some  friends  to  think  that  1  imagine  that 
I  thia  is  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  rather  than  tlie 
CoIoniaL  Well,  I  shall  endeavour  to  heep  myself  in  order  by 
referring  mainly  to  those  fiMituros  of  Imperial  connection  and  unity 
which  concern,  or  are  typical,  of  ihe  inter-relations  of  all  the  different 
^portions  of  the  Empire;  for,  after  all,  the  territory  of  Canada  is 
'computed  to  form  about  J)5  per  cent,  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
past  year  has  been  fruitful  notably  iii  the  attainment,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  of  an  Imperiid  Penny  Postage.  Aheady  the  ascertained 
results  are  most  aatisfactory.  The  increase,  for  instance,  of  letters 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Canada  had  increased,  according 
to  the  latest  return,  by  about  one-third,  and  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  this  increase  appears  to  have  occurred  not  merely  by 
wbftt  may  be  regarded  as  oommeroinl  correspondence,  but  also  in 
thai  which  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  not  less  important,  the 
personal  and  domestic  class  of  correspondence.  The  significance  of 
this  in  relation  to  the  drawing  together  of  the  outer  and  home 
portions  of  the  Empire  is  obvious,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  express 
this  better  thnn  by  quoting  a  few  words  of  the  eloijuent  atatesman 
who  is  at  present  the  Piime  Minister  of  Canada.  Speaking  of  the 
Penny  Postage,  he  said  a  few  woclis  ago :  "  I  need  not  tell  yon  how 
great  a  reform  thia  is ;  it  has  made  the  Empire  more  compact  than 
it  was.  The  seas  are  there  all  the  same,  the  alleys  and  the 
mountains  are  there,  but  everybody  realises  that  hearts  are  nearer 
than  they  were  before.  This  reform  brings  every  pari  of  the  Pritish 
Empire  nearer  to  every  home  within  that  Empire."  And  then  he 
went  on  to  give  a  just  tribute  to  those  of  whom  the  Hoyal  Colonial 
Institute  in  the  last  report  speaks  in  a  similar  manner  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  including,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mulock,  the  Canadian  Postmaster-Genera!,  and  Mr.  Henniker 
Hcaton,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  who,  as  wo  all  know, 
has  for  BO  many  years  assiduously  urged  this  measure.  The 
reason  why  Mr.  Muloek's  name  should  bo  mentioned  also  with 
BO  much  honour  in  this  connection  is  because  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  ho  performed  his  part  as  the  Canadian  delegate 
to  the  Postal  Conference  in  London  last  Jnly.  I  must  not  enlarge 
upon  that,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  course  of 
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tlie  disciission  will  not  think  I  have  t^pokeji  loa  strongly.  But 
while  WD  rejoice  in  this  advance,  we  want  more  in  another  depart- 
ment of  communication,  a-nd  that  is  the  Teiegrnphic,  whiob  is  every 
day  becoming  more  osaeiitial,  and  the  ciiief  enterprise  for  us  iu  that 
matter  is  that  of  tho  Pacilio  cable.  Here,  ngnin,  there  is  cause  for 
encouragement  and  satiataction.  The  latest  intelligence,  so  far  as 
regards  tlie  Canadian  position,  ia  that  the  Dominion  Government 
have  decided  that  the  figures  and  general  estimates  presented  by  8ir 
Sandford  Fleming,  who  has  done  yeoman  service  in  this  matter,  are 
to  be  regarded  welt  foimded,  and  that  is  a  good  sign.  While 
speaking  of  telegraphic  com  m  mil  cation,  I  camiot  help  referring 
incidentally  to  another  part  of  that  subject,  and  which,  though  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement,  there  may  be  room  for  yet 
more.  I  refer  to  Cable  Press  news.  Of  course  that  resolves  itself 
largely  to  a  m.atter  of  expense,  and,  naturally,  the  cheapest  route  is 
not  always  tiie  most  reliable.  We  sometimes  read  a  hit  of  cable 
news,  for  instance,  from  Canada,  and  those  who  are  well  up  in  this 
news  recognise  that  the  garb  in  which  the  item  appears  has  not  a 
British  cut.  It  has  been  evidently  made  up  in  some  other  shop. 
Ho,  too,  sometimes  with  the  items  going  across  the  Atlantic  from  this 
side.  But,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  what  is  probably  the  best  known  and  well-established 
of  the  Cable  Agencies,  and  of  course  where  a  newspaper  on  either 
aide  has  the  means  and  the  enterprise  to  have  a  genuine  responsible 
correspondent,  there  ia  no  trouble.  If  we  look  into  the  telegraphie 
news  of  the  Times,  for  instance,  we  know  that  the  statements  aim 
at  soberness  and  ti'uth.  8ome  of  us  can  recollect  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  his  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  Tivies'  arraugeinentE  in 
this  matter.  But  we  want  more  than  the  good  communica- 
tion by  mail  and  telegraph.  People  must  come  and  go  end 
send  and  receive  merchandise  with  ever-increased  facility.  There 
are  already  some  splendid  services  across  the  Atlantic,  but  a 
still  further  extension  as  to  a  direct  fast  line  with  Canada  is 
in  prospect.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  beat  use  of  what  we  already  have.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  proposed  new  fast  line  would  be  provision  for  cold 
storage ;  but  the  Canadian  nuthonties  have  not  waited  till  tha 
attainment  of  the  new  hne  before  carrying  out  this  method,  and 
owing  largely  to  the  talented  and  initiative  good  management  o{ 
Professor  Bobert3on  of  Canada,  this  system  is  already  in  large 
operation  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  departments  of  trade 
affected  thereby.     And  while   upon  navigation  I  must  refer  Uf 
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ber  possible  extcnsionB  of  that  branch  of  transit  in  the  matter 
inland  waterways.  I  nee  my  friend,  Wr.  McLeod  Stewart, 
of  Ottan'a.  here,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  proposed 
Georgian  Bay  Canal,  a  grand  sclieute,  and  if  any  maji  has  shovn 
perseverance  and  faith  in  an  enterprise,  it  is  Mr.  Stewart.  I  am 
hglad  to  hear  that  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expounding  the 
hsclieiDe  to  tlie  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  nest  Tuesday. 
And  BO  also  with  passenger  traHic,  \Vc  may  eafely  advise  people  who 
contemplate  going  to  Canada,  although  we  hope  for  even  greater 
things  hereafter  in  the  increase  of  speed  and  so  forth,  that  they  will 
find  most  excellent  accommodation  by  the  steamship  lines  now  plying 
to  Canada.  And  further,  let  me  remind  such  persons  that  Canada 
is  &  large  expression.  When  you  hear  of  persona  going  to  Europe, 
you  enquire  whether  their  destination  happens  to  be,  for  instance, 
France  or  Russia.  The  Far  West  has  great  opportunities  and 
attractions  to  many,  but  thousands  of  miles  nearer  London  there 
are  openings  for  those  who  wish  to  start  a  new  home.  People  in 
middle  life  with  some  nioderate  means  need  not  undertake  pioneer 
life.  Not  only  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  the  smiling  maritime 
provinces,  namely.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunawicli,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  they  will  find,  as  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling  pointed  out  somo 
time  ago,  and  as  Sir  Louis  Davies,  when  recently  in  this  country, 
more  fully  set  forth,  a  deUghtful  locality,  either  for  rural  pursuits, 
or,  if  more  suitable  for  their  circumstances,  life  in  or  near  towns 
with  all  the  social  and  educational  advantages  to  which  they  may 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  Old  Country,  and  then,  it  their  children 
wish  to  penetrate  further  west,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  ocean.  Id  Naval 
matters  I  can  only  allude  to  the  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Canada,  announced  by  Sir  Louis  Davies  at  the  recent  successful 
meeting  of  the  British  Empire  League,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Colonel  Denison  at  Ottawa,  as  to  the  plan  for  supplying  a 
Kaval  Reserve  from  the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  which,  I  trust,  the  Admiralty  will  give  every 
encouragement.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Canada  contributes 
to  Military  efficiency  through  her  well-equipped  military  college 
al  Kingston,  which  can  proudly  lay  claim  to  having  educated 
several  distinguished  officers  in  the  Imperial  Army,  one  of  whom. 
Lieutenant  Girouard,  made  a  name  for  hiiiiself  in  the  late  Soudan 
campaign.  The  College  is  being  liept  very  much  up  to  date  under 
the  present  able  and  cnergetio  commandant  Colonel  Eitson.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  cadets  f^r  the  laet  tjme  very 
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shortly  before  I  left  Canada,  and  I  can  testify  tliat  they  are  a  body 
likely  to  do  credit  both  to  Canada  acd  the  Empire.    In  conclusion, 
I  would  eny  that  we  have  aU  heard  with  interest  of  the  grea 
Federation    movement   in  Australia,  and  I  trust  that  before  thrf ' 
evening  is  over  our  friend,  Sir  Julian  Salomons,  i\-ill  be  able  to 
make  an  important  anuoiuicement  on  tho  snbjcci.     I  now  give  you 
the  toast  "Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  coupling 
with  tho  toast  a  name  that  is  a  household  word  in  all  that  concerns 
not  only  the  Institute,  but  the  whole  of  the  movement  for  tlioi 
advancement  of  the  principles  of  Imperial  Unity  which  the  Institute'' 
wars  founded  to  promote. 

Sir  I'^itEnEBicK  Youkg,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  rise  with  pleasure  to  retam 
tijanks  for  this  toast,  and  feel  deeply  touched  by  the  way  in  which 
you  liave  been  good  enough  to  receive  me.  The  only  reason  why,. 
as  I  imagine,  I  should  ho  called  upon  to  return  thanks,  is  the  fact* 
that  I  was  one  of  its  original  members,  and  in  that  capacity  may 
bo  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  Institute  from  its  early  years. 
Many  years  ago,  at  a  period  of  what  might  be  termed  its  childhood, 
for  we  had  compamtivoly  few  members,  the  late  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, then  our  President,  requested  me  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  my 
lamented  friend.  Dr.  Eddy,  and  I  remember  he  mentioned  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons  the  Colonial  Instituto  was  destined  to 
become  merely  a  dikttanli  Society,  which  would  have  no  great 
influence  in  the  future,  and  was,  in  fact  hkely  in  time  to  die  a 
natural  death.  My  reply  was,  "  Your  Grace,  this  is  not  my  opinion. 
This  Institute  is  founded  to  supply  a  national  want,  and  is  hkely,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  develop  itself  into  a  very  inipoi'tant  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,"  In  this  belief  I  threw  myself  into  the  work 
of  its  expansion  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  1  can  only  appeal 
to  the  present  position  of  the  Institute  to  show  whether  my  views 
were  justified  or  not.  I  will  briefly  allude  to  two  important  facts 
connected  with  the  Institute.  The  first  is  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  many  years  ago  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
office  of  its  President,  and  in  that  capacity  has  personally  identified 
himsdf  prominently  with  all  the  great  Colonial  interests,  which  the 
Institute  ropresoiits.  The  second  is,  that  after  some  years  we 
were  granted  a  royal  charter,  which  was  a  substantial  guavanteo 
that  we  were  going  to  remain  on  a  permanent  footing  and  basis. 
Our  list  of  Vice-Presidents  comprises  other  royal  as  well  as  many 
diatinguished  names,  H.R.H.  tho  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Chris- 
tian being  among  them.    Both  lo  that  list  and  upon  our  Coimei) 
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arc  men  who  have  already  won  great  reputations  in  connection 

with  the  Colonies.     We  have  no  fewer  than  fifty  honorarj-  corre- 

spondisg  secretaries  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  all  doing  their 

'   utmoat  to  make  known  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

and  to  mako  us  all  better  accjuainted  with  tho  aftkirg  oE  the  Empiro 

in  the  various  portions  they  represent.  At  the  present  time  wo  have 

no  fewer  than  4,200  monibers,  n,mong  whom  are  a  great  number  of 

representative  men,  in  all  our  Colonies,  as  well  as  among  our  leading 

politicians  at  home.     We  have  erected  a  handsome  biiilding  upon  a 

moat  valuablt;  site,  and  wo  have  established  o.  Colonial  library,  to 

which  tliere  is  not  the  oijual  in  the  whole  of  the  Empiro.    Wo  bavo 

'   a  staff  which  I  tlniiU  will  boar  comparison  with  that  of  any  oth&r 

Society  for  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  they  discharge  their 

respeotive  diities;  while  our  finances,  the  crux  of  the  success  of  every 

prosperous  Institution,  are  in  a  most  sound  and  satisfactory  position. 

,  I  would  like  to  rciuind  you  what  is  tho  aim  and  object  of  this  most 

,   important  and  splendid  Instittition  which  wo  have  established.     It 

was  foimded  by  certain  patriotio  men  who  were  desirous  of  pro- 

;   moting  sympathy,  goodwill,  and  brotherhood  between  the  Mother 

I    Comitry  and  the  C'olonies  ;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 

I    by  every  means  in  their  power  tho  political,  commercial,  and  social 

I   union  of  the  Empire  at  home  and  heyond  the  seas,  in  order  to 

realise  the  noble  and  beautiful  aspiration   of  our  patriotic   poet, 

that  there  should  be  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  for  uU 

NjPiapoBing  the  toast  of  "  Tho  United  Empire,"  tho  Et.  Hon,  the 
arl  of  KiMBRRrjEV,  K.G.,  said  :  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to 
,  be  present  on  this  occasion,  because  our  gathering  is  presided  over 
I  by  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  but  remember 
,  that  my  first  entrance  on  official  political  life  was  under  the  govern- 
;  ment  of  my  noble  friend's  grandfather,  Lord  Aberdeen,  now  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  years  ago.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  thinking 
I  that  his  descendant  has  shown,  if  I  may  use  the  exproasion,  that  he 
f  is  "achip  of  the  oldbloet,"  and  that  in  adminiHtoringtho  great  office 
l'  otGovernor-Generalof  Canada,  he  has  shown  he  is  capable  of  taking 
I  hie  place  among  tho  distinguished  statesmen  of  this  country.  On 
an  occasion  like  this,  when  I  have  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The 
United  Empire,"  tlie  topics  which  suggest  themselves  ai-e  so  various 
that  the  difficulty  is  in  malting  a  selection,  but  having  alluded  to  tho 
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far-gone  times  whi?n  Lord  Aliordeen's  Ministry  riiltil  in  this  country, 
I  !im  forcibly  put  iii  niind  of  the  bistory  of  our  present  Coloui&L 
Empire,  for  I  can  look  Imclc  long  enough  to  have  seen  a  gradual 
development  of  tbe  (cdiiig  in  this  country  of  a,  real  sentiment  fur 
our  Colonial  Empire.  Now  don't  let  it  lie  supposed  thia  baa  been 
in  any  respect  a  party  question.  No  doubt  there  have  been  various 
Opinions  entertained  by  men  upon  different  sides  of  politics ;  but 
this  I  can  aay,  and  I  say  it  confidently  from  lay  own  experience. 
that  all  parties  in  this  country  have  contributed  towards  tbe  present 
fiourisbing  condition  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  aod  towards  tbe  feel- 
ing which  now  universally  prevails  of  its  immense  value.  II I  may 
make  a  small  reference  to  my.self,  I  would  go  back  to  those  old 
times  when  I  first  entered  upon  political  life,  and  when  I  was  a 
member  of  tliat  now-forgotten  Society  called  the  Colonial  Reform 
Society.  It  was  composed  of  men  differing  widely  in  political 
views  :  such  men  as  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  a  Conaervative,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Viceroys  of  India,  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
many  other  men  differing  widely  in  matters  of  politics.  The  object 
of  the  Society  was  to  counteract  that  which  was  then,  though 
declining  to  aome  estent,  a  dominant  policy  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  Colonies—™.,  that  they  sboiild  be  governed  from 
what  is  called  Downing  Street.  Our  opijiion  was  that  it  was  our 
duty  and  tor  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  left  free  lo  work  out  tbeir  own  institutions,  and  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Government  of  this  country  in  that  develop- 
ment. We  had  to  contend  at  that  time  with  u  man  of  very  great 
ability  and  high  position  in  this  country,  Lord  Grey,  who  we 
thought  was  too  ftrbitrH.ry  in  his  dealings  with  the  Colonies  ;  and  I 
remember  what  seems  curious  to  reflect  upon  at  this  distance  of 
time,  that  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  John  Eussell,  then  Prirao 
Minister,  actually  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  whether  our  Society 
was  altogether  constitutional.  Well,  I  think  we  did  some  useful 
work  in  our  day.  As  time  went  on  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
the  Colonies  grew,  and  we  have  seen  one  Government  after  another 
taking  steps  in  tbe  right  direction.  One  of  the  great  changes  that 
was  made  most  important  in  its  results  was  the  Confederation  of  tbe 
Colonies  of  North  America,  now  called  the  Dominion.  That  great 
measure  was  to  a  large  extent  prepared  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr. 
Cardwell ;  but  tbo  negotiations  were  not  completed  when  a  change 
of  Government  ensued,  and  the  measure  was  ultimately  carried 
through  by  a  Conservative  statesman,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  wliff 
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dkl  grettt  Sornce  tor  the  Colonies,  the  late  Earl  o(  Carnarvon.  I 
i|iiote  tliat  cxamplo  to  show  how  both  parties  in  this  caiintry  co- 
operated in  that  great  meneuro,  and  so  it  has  been  with  many  tilings 
tUat  have  happened  giiiee,  I  should  be  too  egotistical  d  I  were  to 
state  many  matters  in  whieli  1  niysolf  personally  and  the  Govern- 
ments with  which  I  have  been  connected  were  concerned;  but 
I  will  allude  to  one  measure  which  haa  had  in  my  opinion 
very  far-reaching  and  favourable  results — \h.,  the  granting 
to  the  Cape  Colony  of  responsible  Government.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  introducer  of  tliat  measure,  and  to  show 
how  widely  different  are  opinions  at  the  present  day,  I  may  mention 
that  I  was  somewhat  severely  attacltod  in  the  House  of  Lord.t  for 
bringing  it  forward.  I  believe  that  nothing  has  contributed  more 
to  the  progress  and  peaceful  connection  of  the  South  African 
Colonics  with  this  country  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
ftlloved  to  govern  themselvoa  after  their  own  fashion ;  ajid  I 
remenlher  that  that  distinguished  Governor,  whom  for  reasons  to 
which  I  need  not  now  refer,  it  was  my  duty  to  recall,  but  for  whom 
I  had  the  highest  respect,  Sir  Gartto  Frere,  toid  me  when  he 
returned  from  the  Cape  that  he  believed  nothing  had  been  done 
there  more  salutary  than  the  estiiblishmont  of  free  responsible 
Oovemmeut.  1  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  made  by  Su- 
James  Sivewright.  My  own  views  are  these :  just  as  in  Canada 
wo  have  succeeded  in  amalgamating  two  distinct  nationalities 
within  one  Dominion,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  now  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  Empire,  so  I  see  no  reason  why, 
with  patience  and  full  consideration  tor  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony,  we  should  not  see  hereafter  a  ainniar 
fuaion  between  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa.  It  may 
sound  somewhat  paradosicol,  but  I  myself  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  Dutch  in  taking  part  in  the  institutions 
in  that  Colony.  1  believe  myself  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Empire  that  they  .should  take  a  part  commensurate  with 
their  importance  in  thy  Colony  in  the  worldng  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  hai-mouy  with  that  part  of  the  Empire  than 
that  Ihcy  should  so  freely  esereise  the  powers  they  possess  in  that 
Colony.  It  may  be  long  before  this  happy  solution  is  arrived  at, 
but  the  secret  of  dealing  with  that  great  and  important  Colony  is 
patience.  The  Dutch  are  a  people  with  a  strong  nationality,  for 
wbom  for  my  part  I  feel  a  great  respect.  They  are  a  strong  people, 
no  important  element  in  the  Empire.    But  with  patience  and  a  full 
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coiminvaliaa  for  thdir  .lonlinientH  and  fc(r]iii^R,  aud  by  tr&attcg 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  by  the  Govemmeat  of  this 
country,  I  do  not  ilos|mir  of  seoing  South  Africa  as  compldtelj 
united  to  the  Empire  us  in  Canada  at  the  present  moment.  What 
has  beon  the  secret  of  our  f^uccess  (it  has  been  a  great  saccess]  in 
uniting  our  ColouieB  more  closely  to  this  country  ?  It  is  that  vm 
have  recognised  that  the  Colonista  are  free  lacn,  and  that  they 
should  he  left  to  conduct  their  Government  in  their  own  way.  I 
can  well  renicmhcr  when  that  was  by  no  means  recognised  in  this 
country.  They  are  our  fellow- aubjocta.  Thoy  are  as  free  as  we 
are.  They  have  the  same  feelings  for  freedom  as  we  have,  and  it 
is  our  common  sense  of  the  importance  of  liberty  and  freedom 
wbidi  unites  ue  together.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  alluded  to  the  tiina 
when  theTe  was  no  doubt  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  a  eDtbfm&sia, 
as  it  were,  if  the  Colonies  were  separated  from  this  country.  To 
my  mind  that  would  have  been  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  could 
have  happened  to  this  country  since  the  separation  of  the  American 
Colonies.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  when  the  loyalty  which 
is  shown  towards  lis  by  the  Colonies  is  beyond  dispute.  That  is 
ahowu  in  every  action,  and  in  a  manner  which  must  awaken  our 
strongest  sympathy.  Only  lately  wo  had  an  instance  of  the  feeling 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  matter  of  Samoa,  and,  as  I  have  alluded  to 
Samoa,  I  may  say  in  pnsaing  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
that  thorny  question  should  not  bo  settled  in  a  satisfactory  and 
amicable  manner  between  the  three  Powers  concerned.  I  only 
allude  to  it  to  show  how  the  sympathy  between  us  and  oucj 
Colonies  shows  itself  more  and  more  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  rejoice  they  should  give  us  such  asuistaDco  as  they  can  in 
any  questions  which  may  arise  in  that  part  ot  the  world,  on  the 
other  himd  I  think  it  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  everyone 
in  this  country  that  if  we  may  exjiect  something  from  the 
Colonies  they  have  also  a  right  to  expect  reciprocal  asaistanco 
from  us.  It  will  become  more  and  more  important  in  this  country 
that  WG  should  consider  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs,  because  they  have  interests  peculiar  to  them- 
selves—peculiar, I  mean,  to  that  part  of  the  Empire— and  if  we  ar 
to  bo  a  United  Empire  wc  are  bound,  in  conducting  our  relational 
with  other  countriea,  to  consider  not  only  the  special  interests  of 
this  country,  but  the  special  interest  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  a  new  aspect  of  affairs,  the  importance  of  which  will  grow  dailji 
bocauae  the  world  is  daily  getting,  in  one  sense,  smaller.  The 
countries  of  the  world  arc  being  more  closely  connected ;  no  ques- 
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0  can  arise  wliicb  does  not  concern  not  merely  onrselvos,  nt 
home,  but «ni- Colonies,  PoriiistaHCi;,  tlio  <Luestion  ofChiiid,  wbich 
is  no  Joubt  of  vaet  importanco,  and  which  affects  also,  ami  in  a 
most  sorious  tuanncr,  that  portion  of  the  Empire  whicb  Ilea  in  tho 
Pkoific  I  do  uot  for  a  moment  believo  oar  Colonies  will  not  give 
Ufl  all  tho  support  which  we  might  expect  from  them  ;  but  jristas  I 
beli«ve  you  should  not  interfere  imduly  with  their  affairs,  so  I  am 
convinced  tho  way  to  unite  our  Colonies  strongly  to  us  is  not  to 
press  them  too  closely  iia  to  nnion.  Many  people  look  to  tbe  time 
wlieu  tho  union  which  already  esista  will  become  closer.  Whether 
that  is  destined  to  be  so  or  not,  I  believo  it  will  come  far 
bolter  of  itself  and  by  proposals  from  tbe  Colonies  than  if  they  are 
pressed  from  thia  side  of  the  Empire.  Looking  at  tho  matter  in 
that  way,  I  have  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  deprecate  well-inten- 
tioned proposals  made  on  this  side  which  I  thought  were  premature. 
The  world  becomes  smaller  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  sense  it 
becomes  larger.  We  are  surrounded  by  Powers  which  become 
more  powerful  day  by  day,  and  the  destiny  of  this  Empire  dependa 
on  whether  we  can  maintain  our  position  in  the  face  uf  these  great 
and  increasing  Powers.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  main- 
tained, in  my  opinion,  is  by  keeping  the  whole  of  our  Empire  united 
to  us,  ao  that  we  may  still  hold  our  heads  high  as  one  of  the  first 
Powers  of  the  world.  One  word  with  regard  to  the  e:ipansion  of  the 
Empire  in  other  directions,  Perhaps  I  may  be  one  of  those  who 
doubt  whether  some  of  our  recent  acquisitions  in  Afi'ica  are  likely 
to  bring  with  them  all  those  advantages  which  some  people 
anticipate  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  burden  is  laid  upon  us  in  point 
of  fact  because  we  could  not  avoid  that  burden  with  honour,  and, 
being  laid  upon  us,  I  have  tlie  strongest  conviction  that  the  Empire 
will  find  itself  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Sir  Lyon  Fremantle  has 
ellnded  to  the  improvement  in  the  officers  of  our  army,  wliich  is 
Tery  important,  and  shows  among  other  things  the  enterprise  which 
possesses  all  men  in  this  country.  There  is  in  thia  country  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  young  men  of  intelligence  and  capacity 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  in  every  part 
of  tlie  world.  Whether  it  be  in  India  or  in  .\irica  you  will  find  men 
ready  to  givo  their  lives  for  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and  as  long 
K8  that  is  tbe  case,  so  long  this  Empire  will  continue  to  flourish. 
Commerce  ia  great,  defence  is  all  important,  and  free  institutions 
are  of  immense  value  and  have  great  influence ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing even  stronger,  and  that  is  tbe  sympathy  between  man  and 
man.    It  is  that  sympathy  which  now  shows  itself  in  bo  marked  a 
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manner  between  our  Colonies  and  the  Home  Country  which  aasutfi 
me  that  never  was  there  a  time  when  tho  prospects  of  the  Empire 
were  brighter  and  more  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Hon.  Bir  Juli\n  Salomons,  Q.C.  :  I  rise  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  noble  Chairman,  to  make  an  announcement  which  he 
assures  me  will  be  received  with  gratification.  It  is  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  cable  message  sent  this  afternoon  from  Sydney,  by  the 
Premier,  tlie  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Reid,  to  this  effect :  ■'  The  Federa] 
Enabling  Bill  has  safely  passed  the  Legislative  Council  without 
serious  alteration." 

The  annoimcement  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged 
cheering. 

Hon.  Sir  Philip  0.  Ftsh,  K.C.M.G.,  responding  to  the  toast, 
said :  It  requires  a  very  large  amount  of  determination  on  my  part 
to  take  the  course  I  am  about  to  take,  especially  after  your  kind 
reception,  hut  I  trust  that  you  will  couaider  that  that  course  is 
dictated  by  a  proper  judgment,  particularly  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
certainly  aliould  not  r(>a<;h  home  ttU  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  possibly  not  ut  all  to-night,  were  I  to  detain  you  by  an}-  speech. 
Much,  therefore,  as  1  would  desire  to  expound  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  toast  of  "  The  United  Empire,"  and  much  as  I  might 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject  to  show  that  in  the  remoter  parts  of  that 
Empire  we  are  at  one  with  you,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  my  speech 
as  spoken,  assuring  you  of  hearty  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  the  toast. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridoeway,  K.C.B..  K.C.S.I. :  I  feel 
greatly  honoured  in  being  commissioned  to  propose  so  acceptable  a 
toast  as  that  of  "The  Chairman."  However.  I  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  compliment  to  me  personally,  hut  to  the  Crown  Colonies, 
and  to  the  Crown  Colony  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  with  which,  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  the  name  of  Gordon  is  so  honourably  associated. 
It  is  now  three  years  since  I  toot  the  governorship  of  the  Colony. 
I  inherited  a  well -administered  estate,  and  during  those  three  years 
its  riches  have  increased,  its  prosperity  has  expanded,  and  its  popu- 
lation has  become,  if  possible,  still  more  contented.  For  that  no 
credit  is  due  to  me.  It  is  merely  the  natnral  development  arising 
from  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  tho  excellent 
administration  of  my  predecessors.  Of  course  tea  is  our  staple 
industry,  but  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  It  is  our 
policy  to  encourage  new  industries,  and  though  most  of  our  eggs  are 
in  one  basket,  we  have  several  other  baskets,  the  contents  of  which 
are  rapidly  increaBing.    There  ia  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominious 
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more  pcaccfiil,  mom  oontontod,  and  more  loyal  than  Ceyioti.  I  Uy 
emphasis  on  this  because  aJuce  my  return  I  have  been  repentccUy 
aeked,  not  by  oSicIfils.  but  by  others,  whether  CeyloD  is  not  a  dis- 
turbed and  daugerotii!  vouutry.  Of  course  this  is  mere  trash.  Wo 
are  sin^arly  free  from  crime  with  one  unhappy  exception,  which 
ta  that  the  Singalese  are  aii  excitable  and  passionate  people,  who 
are  too  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the  knife.  That  crime  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  extirpate  by  vigorous  measures.  But  when  I  sfty 
ve  ai«  a  contented  population,  I  do  not  pretend  the  millennimn 
reigiis  there.  Of  comrse,  we  have  discontented  persons  who  kick 
against  authority,  for  even  in  Palestine  of  old  there  were  stray 
PhilistiDcs  who  denounced  the  Decalogue.  Paeaing  from  this 
topic,  I  am  sure  you  would  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  were  to 
propose  the  health  of  Lord  Aberdeen  wttbout  saying  a  few  words 
of  appreciation,  not  only  of  fats  kindness  in  presiding,  but  of 
the  distinguished  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  not  long  in  showing,  after  he  succeeded  to  his  title 
and  estates,  that  he  reahsed  his  historic  name  and  high  rank 
involved  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges.  His  first  high  office 
was  that  of  High  Commissioner  to  the  Courts  of  Scotland,  and 
though  I  do  not  profess  to  understand,  much  less  to  expound,  the 
mysteries  of  that  office,  I  am  sure  ho  brought  to  bear  the  qualities 
of  tact,  temper,  and  conciliation  that  he  so  eminently  possesses. 
Hie  next  post  was  that  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  whatever 
our  views  may  be  on  the  Irish  question,  we  shall  all  agree  that  that 
diffionlt  post — in  what  was  then  that  unhappy  country — required  the 
same  quahties  that  I  have  named.  I  followed  him  to  Ireland  in  a 
much  humbler  position,  and  as  my  lot  happened  to  be  oattt  in 
another  political  camp  I  may  he  allowed  to  testify  that  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  the  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  were  very 
generally  recognised.  The  last  high  position  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  held  is  one  that  has  brought  him  in  contact  and  sympathy  with 
this  Institute.  For  five  years,  as  Govern  or- General  of  Canada 
— with  the  help  of  the  gracious  lady  who  has  always  been  by  his 
Bide  when  he  has  had  anything  difBcult  to  do — he  has  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  knitting  closer  the  ties  between  the  parent- 
country  and  the  Dominion  of  GaQada,  and  bis  statesmanlike  instincts 
have  not  allowed  him  to  overlook  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  our  American  cousins,  thus  helping  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  mighty  alliance  of  English-speaking  peoples  which  many  of 
ne  believe,  hope,  and  pray  may  pervade  and  dominate  in  the 
intereats  of  peace  the  whole  civilised  world.     We  welcome  Lord 
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Ab&rcloen  also,  becauae  we  reoognise  in  him  a  man  who  hat 
sacrificed  eaae  and  comfort,  and  perhaps  material  intereBts.  to 
the  Ben'ico  of  the  Empire,  and  as  one  who  has  proved  his  fidelity 
to  the  cardinal  pruioiplea  of  grand  Imperial  Policy  which  it  ia  the 
duty  of  this  Institute  to  expound  and  propagate,  viz.  the  unity,  the 
consolidation,  and  the  t'xpaneion  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

The  Chaiehan  :  I  will  only  detain  you  by  one  word  of  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kindness  aad  cordiality  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived this  toast.  It  is  just  and  true  to  say  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  of  my  term  in  Cauada,  and  one  on  which  I 
look  back  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  was  the  opportunity  which  I 
had  of,  I  hope,  in  some  degree  taking  part  in  the  promotion  of 
that  splendid  movement  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  friend- 
liness between  ourselves  and  the  United  States. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The;  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms.  H6tei  Metropole,  on  Tuesday.  Blay  9, 1H&9, 
vben  a  Paper  on  "  The  Colonies  and  the  Century  "  was  read  by 
tho  Hod.  Bir  John  Robinson,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Premier  of  Natal). 

Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  thti  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  tead  and 
contiimed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  31  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  2i  Non-ResidiMU. 


Resident  Follows : — 

Charles  B.  Fairjax,  Gerald  K.  C.  Ihalq/.  B.A.,  Sir  Herbert  11.  Murray, 
K.C.D..  Lt.-Colanfl  Clifford  Prohyn,  J.P,.  Sir  W.  Cuthbtrt  Qinlt*r.  RaH., 
M.F..  Adolphiis  Bim^B,  Hon.  Sir  Julian  M.  Sakrmona  (Atjent-Otneral  for  New 
Swth  Wales). 

Non- Resident  Feliows  :— 

Bt.  Rm.  C.  Q.  Barlow,  D.D.  [Lord  BUlt<ip  of  North  QiueratandV  Luiut. 
VWtfoe  Suchland.  E.N.lt.  (Niger),  Captain  J.  A.  liiirdon  {Niger),  John  Cecil 
Cardm  (Ci);ic  Colomj).  Tlwuiuut  W.  Ciiaplin  (TratiBt-aal).  William  Crawford 
{Victoria).  Alislcr  D'mcan  (Iitirpmal  Maritime  Cuslorm,  Chiftii),  h'rederU  Q. 
B.Edwardi.  B.A..  B.Sc,  M.D.  {Matiritiui),  Edioanl  E.  L.  Faiacett  [CMd 
Coast  CoicKi/).  MaUhevt  H.  Gooae  (South  Aiiatralia),  Frank  E.  Hayward 
(Soalh  Avatrnlia),  Cecil  Q.  Jackson  (Natal),  Samuel  P.  Jackmn  (Lagot). 
NorTium  W.  Katcr.  M.B..  CM.  {Nm  Suulk  Wale*),  Jariies  B.  lAttU  (Trans- 
vaai),  J.  Htrbert  Mason  [Caiin4a).  Tluimas  F.  Meagher  (Sierra  Lione),  Ifcnry 
A.  F.  Minchin  (Qveenslnnd),  Oiarles  J.  Roberts  (TVansiKioJ),  Edu-ard  Simkina 
INatal).  Edward  H.  Dean  Smith  (Wf«U~m  Aiialnilia),  Waller  H.  M'nrfpf/ 
(StMiWi  AiUflrnUa,),  Cecil  Walker  (Tasmania),  FraiKis  Wellford,  M.A.,  M.B, 
(Straits  Scttlenients). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Libra.ry  of  books, 
maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Govemiuents  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  ihe  Liatitute  and 
others. 

The  Chaieman  :  It  is  my  duty  now  to  introduce  to  you  Sir  John 
Robinson,  who  has  very  kindly  consented  to  give  a  lectnrc  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  oar  Colonies,  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
he  hfts  addressed  us,  and  he  will,  T  am  sure,  draw  a  very  striking 
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contrast  between  the  state  of  our  Colonies  at  the  time  erf  bit  pm 
vioii.s  acldr«NB  nod  now. 
The  Hon.  Hir  John  Robinson,  K.O.M.G.,  tbeii  rood  his  Paper  on 


THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  CENTURY. 

Thk  Empire  [n  1800. 

Just  thirty  yoani  have  jmsBud  stuue  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  read 
before  this  Inatitnte,  then  in  the  first  year  of  its  existenoe,  a  paper 
on  "  The  Social  Aspects  of  Coloniaatioa."  It  was  aaaooiatod  with 
aiiothor.  more  statistical  in  its  character,  upon  "  The  Progieea  of 
the  Colonies,"  which  I  tind  beon  asked  to  read  during  the  same 
weak  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  Strange  as  it  may  now  seem  that 
siioh  an  attempt  should  even  then  hare  been  thought  necessary,  the 
object  of  both  papers  was  to  vindicate  the  work  of  British  colonisa- 
tion, and  to  prove  by  factfl  and  figures  that  the  Colonies  had  con- 
tributed in  the  past,  and  would  continue  to  contribute  in  the  future, 
to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  the  parent  land.  Nothing  coo 
more  vividly  demonstrate  the  change  that  has  come  over  pubiie 
opinion  in  this  regard  than  the  fact  that  in  1869  it  was  possible 
seriously  to  use  thcae  words  :  "  Over  and  over  again  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Colonies  are  no  substantial  gain  to  the  Empire ;  that 
England  woidd  be  hotter  without  than  with  them,  that  they  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth  ;  that  they  are  not  only  a  drain  upon 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  a  constant  source  of  difficulty  to 
Imperial  statesmen." 

Happily  for  us  all,  there  is  no  reason  now,  in  1899,  to  oonfute 
these  propositions  by  elaborate  statistics  or  laborious  arguments. 
Except  in  one  or  two  quarters  where  timewom  fallacy  dies  hard,  or 
where  conviction  born  even  of  facta  seems  naught  but  heresy,  it  U 
needless  in  these  days  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  colonist.  No 
longer  can  the  colonist,  when  revisiting  the  Mother  Country,  re- 
gard himself  as  a  pariah  or  an  alien.  No  longer  need  he  seek  to 
hide  his  identity,  or  slur  over  his  association  with  things  colonial. 
No  longer  is  Uiere  any  misunderstanding  in  the  national  mind  of 
England's  true  might  or  of  England's  chief  mission.  The  task 
which  falls  to  me  to-night  is  far  lighter  and  more  gracious  than 
that  which  I  esBnycd  to  perform  when  my  voice  seemed  as  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  callous  indiiferentism  or  of  hostile 
disregard. 

I  desire  at  the  end  of  this  soon-dying  oeatnry  to  show  by  a  few 
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■wlft  outlineB  how  the  Colonies  have  developed,  what  the  Colonies 
have  become,  and  whither  the  Colonies  aeeia  tending.  I  wish  to 
indicate  briefly,  but  as  clearly  tia  may  be,  the  part  which  the 
Colonies  have  played  in  the  progress  of  the  Empire  and  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  world  since  the  nineteenth  century  began,  and 
what  the  promise  of  their  future  seoms  to  he  as  the  twentieth  cen. 
tnry  begins. 

In  doing  this,  one  ia  fortunately  absolved  from  recourse  to 
wearisome  statistics  by  the  fact  that  none  of  imioh  practical  value 
are  available  for  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  printed  records 
<rf  the  Colonial  Office  only  begin  with  the  year  1851,  and  any  com- 
parison of  trade  and  revenue  returns  during  the  past  and  the 
I^eaeat  must  start  from  that  date,  so  far  as  official  documents 
are  ooncomed.  The  able  paper  read  by  that  eminent  authority, 
Sir  Bobert  Oiffen,  before  this  Institute  in  February  last,  gave 
so  luminous  a  view  of  the  Empire's  progress  during  the  three 
last  decades  that  it  is  only  requisite  to  refer  very  briefly  to  such 
figures  as  may  seem  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Colonial 
Empire  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  map  of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  observer's  eye  at  that 
time  best  tells  the  tale  of  Colonial  eipansion.  The  red  patches 
which  now  proclaim  the  spread  of  British  dominion  from  north  to 
soutli  and  from  east  to  west  were  then  confined  to  relatively  small 
areas  in  North-Western  America,  in  the  Caribbean  Gulf,  in  Hindo- 
rtan,  and  then  as  now,  happily,  in  these  northern  seas.  The  vast 
spaces  of  Australasia,  of  South  Africa,  of  Northern  India  and 
Burma,  of  Northern  and  Western  Canada,  and  of  many  island 
settlements  amidst  the  seas,  vere  all  blank  or  alien.  They  were 
aniinown  to  civilisation,  to  commerce,  or  to  society.  They  contri- 
buted naught  to  the  wealth  or  progress  of  mankind.  Known  only 
to  the  scanty  or  savage  or  unlettered  peoples  who  roamed  their 
wilds  or  tenanted  their  untravelled  depths,  they  were  spheres  of 
cariosity  or  conjecture,  rather  than  of  influence  or  actinty.  Scenes 
of  myth  or  mystery,  they  were  the  prey  of  inventive  chronicler  or 
bnoifnl  fable-monger.  Travellers  said  what  they  hked  concerning 
regions  where  their  pens  and  pencils  could  confidently  run  riot  in 
imaginative  exaggerations.  Though  there  are  notable  esceptions  in 
the  way  of  truthful  narration,  the  books  and  prints  of  that  period 
too  often  bear  amusing  testimony  to  the  unbridled  freedom  with 
which  visitors  to  distant  and  unknown  countries  exercised  tbeir 
descriptive  faculties.  Then,  as  now,  the  De  Bougemonts  of  the 
Press  found  an  ample  and  a  credulous  auditory. 
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In  1799  it  cannot  lie  said  that  colonisation  in  its  later  sense 
was  more  than  a  name.  The  plantations  and  settlements  of 
North  America  and  the  Indies  had  ceased  for  the  time  being  to 
attract  any  large  migration  of  British  colonists,  and  the  wars  of 
the  period  absorbod  the  carea  and  intorosts  of  Englishmen. 
Though  Burke's  magnificent  appeals  and  forecasts  atill  vibrated  in 
the  political  atmosphere,  the  British  nation  was  insensible  of  the 
high  destiny  before  it.  Its  interests  and  its  aolicitudes  were  con- 
fined in  the  main  to  the  parent  islands.  India  was  looming  large 
in  the  Eastern  horizon,  but  it  was  more  as  a  fantastic  dreamland 
of  distant  conquests  and  fabled  WBalth  than  as  a  sphere  of  prac- 
tical Empire  and  comtnercial  development.  America  was  identified 
with  political  failure  and  too  frequent  military  reverse.  The 
shadow  of  slavery  darkened  British  rule  in  the  West  Lidies.  I 
find  from  tables  compiled  in  1889  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  that 
in  1800  the  area  of  Greater  Britain  comprised  a  little  ovec 
2  million  square  miles,  with  a  white  population  of  2  millions,  and 
a  coloured  popidation  of  98  millions  ;  with  an  export  trade  of  30 
millions,  and  an  import  trade  of  25^  millions,  of  which  a  propor- 
tion of  24  millions  was  done  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  com- 
bined revenues  of  these  territories  amounted  to  22  millions,  and 
their  expenditure  to  25  millionfi.  Such,  in  figures,  was  the 
British  Empire  a  century  ago.  Fifty  years  later  the  whole  area 
of  Greater  Britain  covered  in  square  miles  only  a  million  in  India, 
2^  millions  in  AuBtralin,  632,000  in  Canada,  125,000  in  Africa, 
76,000  in  South  America,  and  121,000  in  various  islands  of  the  sea. 
At  that  time  the  British  Empire  ontaidu  these  seas  represented, 
in  rovmd  figures,  4|  million  square  milesof  territory,  a  population  of 
ISO  millions,  a  combined  trade  of  6.5  millions  sterling,  and  a  revenue 
of  91  millions,  of  which  India  alone  contributed  27^  millions. 

But  if  mere  statistics  concerning  the  earlier  period  are  not 
easily  obtainable,  other  facts  more  germane  to  my  purpose  are 
qnite  apparent.  Whatever  the  economic  conditions  of  Kngland*s 
Colonies  a  century  ago  may  or  mo.y  not  have  been,  not  one  of  those 
regions  was  self- governed.  They  were  all  in  tutelage.  They 
were  all  not  merely  in  leading  strings,  bnt  actually  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a  form  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure in  aome  of  them,  but  of  representation  and  reaponsiblo 
government,  as  we  understand  it  in  these  dnys — of  the  free,  full, 
pulsating,  political  life  which  now,  with  few  exceptions,  vitalises 
and  invigorates  the  colonial  communities  of  the  Empire — noUitng 
whatever  was   known,     Society  was  none  the  stronger  for  tlieir 
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'  actiTity ;  freedom  waa  none  the  richer  for  their  esistmic^    Thut 

portion  of  the  New  World  which  bad  burst  ita  bonds  breathed 
freely,  but  elseirbere  the  Anglo-SAson  colonist  ceased,  when  be  left 
Eogland,  to  exercise  the  rigbtci  of  citizenship,  while  bis  obildren  in 
their  new  homos  could  claim  no  ei^uality  of  privilege  with  their 
couaina  beyond  the  sea. 

This  absence  of  locibl  freedom— this  degradation  of  politiciU 
status — seetua  to  me  the  one  overpowering  fact  which  differentiate  a 
any  view  we  may  take  of  the  Colonies  at  the  birth  of  the  century 
from  tbttt  which  meets  iis  at  its  close.  It  was  opposed  to  all 
natural  law.  It  was  iu  arrest  of  the  march  of  man.  That  a  free 
country  should  bo  the  parent  of  fettered  communities  was  an 
ftnnchroniam  tliat  was  bound  to  end.  Ibiit  England,  the  shrine 
and  home  of  freedom,  should  be  mocked  by  dependenciea  to  whom 
liberty  was  but  ii,  name— Chat  the 

Brave  mother  of  a  Uon  line 


should  ba>ve  (or  offspring  in  distant  lands  racea  of  political  serfs  or 
poodles  was  in  itself  a  state  of  things  so  abnormal  that  the  marvel 
is  that  it  lasted  so  far  into  tbo  nineteenth  century. 

An  explanation  of  the  fiict  may  bo  found  in  another  coincident 
condition.  Apart  from  Canada,  where  the  desire  for  freedom  was 
already  fermenting,  cind  from  India,  which  is  not  a  Oolony  in  tbe 
strict  sense  of  tbe  term,  such  Colonies  as  England  posaesaed  a 
century  ago  were  dependent  upon  slave  labour  for  their  industrial 
development.  Prior  to  1820,  slavery,  except  in  Briiiah  North 
America,  was  identified  with  ooloniaation.  Tbe  West  Indies 
flourished  onder  the  benignant  auspices  of  that  domestic  institution. 
For  many  years  the  settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony  depended  upon  it 
(or  manual  and  domestic  labour.  Traffic  in  human  flesh,  however 
repugnant  to  our  ideas  in  these  days,  was  an  accepted  and  legallaed 
fact  in  these  regions.  British  consumers  of  sugar  and  of  rum 
Bwallowod  both  without  a  qualm  as  to  the  genesis  of  either.  The 
(act  was  also  associated  with  a  further  circumstance  that  must  not 
be  overlooked,  Tbe  white  residents  of  these  tropical  Colonies — I 
again  exempt  Canada  and  the  Cape  from  tbe  category—were  not 
Colonists  in  the  true,  sense  of  the  term.  Tbey  were  mostly  agents 
or  representatives  of  absentee  proprietors,  who  lived  at  home  upon 
the  proceeds  of  their  oversea  possessions.  They  were  birds  of 
passage,  to  whom  Colonial  life  meant  a  period  of  probation  or  exile. 
That  sense  of  transpkntod  patriotism,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
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to  refer  more  fully,  waa  to  them  unknown.  The  Colony  ma  not 
the  land  of  their  atloption,  but  a  plao?  to  make  money  out  of,  and  to 
hurry  baok  from  wheneTer  the  end  of  their  time  of  sojourn  in  it  might 
arrive. 

Crown  government,  slave  labour,  and  absentee  proprietorship  thus 
conspired  to  mar  the  aspect  of  British  colonisation  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Those  three  great  principles  of  action — self- 
sacrifioo,  seH-beip,  and  self-governiaent — which  have  done  ao  much 
in  later  years  to  mould  the  character  of  British  Colonists,  and  ah&pe 
the  destinies  ot  British  Colonies — had  little  port  in  tho  process  of 
Empire-building  at  that  time.  They  had  been  magmficiuitly 
exemplified  in  the  eiperiencee  of  the  American  provinces  and  in 
the  evolution  of  the  yoimg  Bcpublio  that  had  so  lately  won  its 
freedom.  But  as  yet  they  had  to  be  developed  elsewhere.  After 
the  War  of  Independence  a  political  reaction  seemed  to  set  in 
throughout  the  rest  oE  England's  Colonial  possessions.  The  gloom 
of  stagnation  and  listlcssness  rested  upon  the  outer  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  The  excitements  of  war  wero  followed  by  a  season  of 
apathy  and  depression.  Oppressive  laws  and  grinding  imposts 
crushed  enterprise  and  stifled  industry.  The  national  spirit 
languished,  and  the  popular  temper  fretted  under  ilisabilities  and 
burdens.  Trade  struggled  and  progress  dragged.  But  light  wafl 
coming:  better  times  were  drawing  near.  Not  only  in  the  Mother 
Land  were  the  foroes  of  regeneration  and  emancipation  working 
onward,  but  beyond  the  ocean  the  territories  where  freedom  waa  to 
have  her  amplest  fields  were  creeping  into  view.  Prophetic  in  a 
sense  he  little  wot  of  was  Shelley  when  he  wrote ; — 

Begione  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic  atnrs, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 
Of  western  waves,  and  wilderoesHes 
Peopled  and  vast,  n'hi::lL  skirt  ttte  eoeans 
Where  luoraing  dyea  her  golden  treasBB, 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions. 


In  1906  the  Cape  Colony  was  added  to  Great  Britain.  In  1810 
Mauritius  was  annexed.  In  1814  British  Guiana  was  incorporated. 
In  1668  Australia  altogether  ceased  to  be  a  penal  settlement,  and 
between  1885  and  1851  the  Colonies  of  South  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Vi»rtoria,  and  Queensland  were  established.  In  1843  Natal 
came  under  British  rule ;  in  1834  slavery  was  abolished  through- 
out British  dominions  ;  and  in  1846  the  first  responsible  government 
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was  oonitituted  in  Canatla.  During  the  fourth  decade  of  the  cen- 
tuTf  tbd  stream  of  enitgratiou  from  the  British  Islands  bogan  to 
flow  west  and  south.  Beginning  ae  usual  with  a  gentle  How,  the 
current  of  outward -going  population  rapidly  ewullod  and  quickoncd, 
until,  before  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy  had  closed,  over  three 
niillioDa  of  people  had  tmnsplauted  Ihemsplves  to  the  noil  of 
Canada.  Australia,  and  South  Alrica.  Ten  years  later  the  volume 
had  increased  to  5fr  millions.  Twenty  years  later  tbo  numbers  were 
7^  millions.  To-day,  at  tiio  century's  end,  tho  population  of  ibeso 
three  groups  of  territories  is  approximately  estimated  at  IS  millions, 
while  their  combined  trade  reprcaentu  an  aggregate  value  of 
247  millioag  steiling. 


The  Oolonibs  in  1900. 


We  have  seen  what  her  Colonies  were  to  Oreat  Britain  when  the 
oentuiy  began.  Let  us  now  scan  them  as  they  ate  to-day  when 
tbe  century  has  run  its  course. 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  once  shows  how  the  Colonial  Empire  hatt 
spread  itself  out  over  the  globe's  aurf&ce  during  tbe  hundred  years. 
It  ia  literally  wo  rid -em  bracing. 

The  Colonies  are,  as  regards  area,  sis  times  more  extensive  than 
they  were  iii  1800.  Their  united  population  is  three  and  one-third 
timee  greater  than  it  was  then.  Of  that  population  about  11  mil- 
lions are  of  European  origin.  These  Europeans  comprise  persons 
of  Dutch,  German,  French,  Norwegian,  as  well  as  British  descent. 
Taking  in  the  Indian  Empire  the  coloured  population  includes 
natives  of  India,  Cingalese,  Malays,  Chinese,  Africans,  Arabs,  and 
Datives  of  Australia  itnd  Polynesia.  The  whole  of  those  races  may 
be  classified  as  regards  religion  into  Christians,  Museulmans, 
Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  heathen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  descend 
to  a  more  minute  classification.  The  divisions  named  suffice  to 
ihow  what  a  cosmos  the  British  Empire  is,  what  a  tolerant  and 
all-embracing  power  it  has  become.  AU  these  races  and  ci'eeds, 
all  these  varieties  of  belief  or  unbelief^all  these  people  of  alien 
slocks,  of  conflicting  faiths,  of  differing  colour,  of  many  tongues, 
live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  Uberty,  law,  and  order,  secure 
in  life  and  property,  in  freedom  of  person,  in  equnhty  of  religious 
privilege,  in  loyal  obedience  to  government,  in  implicit  command 
of  justice  under  the  British  flag. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897  represented  a 
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grand  total  of  745  millions,  of  which  imports  represented  451 
millioiLB  and  exports  291  millions.  The  imports  from  foreign 
countries  Amounted  to  357  millions,  against  94  millions  from 
British  poeaessioos.  In  IHOO  the  imports  wore  roughly  estimated 
at  28,f  milliouB,  and  the  exports  Mij  millions ;  bnt  the  imptH^s 
from  India  and  the  Colonies  did  not  exceed  14  milliona.  It  vnQ 
thus  be  Been  that  the  trade  done  by  Outer  Britiiin  with  the  Mother 
Country  has  muide  enormous  strides  0,3  the  century  has  adv&nced. 
Starting  from  comparatively  nominal  figare?,  it  has  reached  ftn 
approximate  total  of  181  millions.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  tuke  a 
yet  lnrg(.^r  view  of  the  question  by  estimating  the  entii-e  aggregate 
of  trade  done  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  Empire.  In  1696  the 
figures  were  aa  follows :  the  imports  with  India  and  the  Colonies 
were  241  millions;  the  exports  from  thorn  were  229  millions, 
making  a  grand  total  of  470  millions,  or  nearly  two-thirds  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  aggrogato  the  Mother  Country 
oontribuled  87  niillions,  in  the  shape  of  goods  sent  to  her  oversea 
possessions,  while  she  drew  from  tliem  produce  valued  at  IM 
mi  U  ions. 

These  vast  results,  these  fast-multiplying  figures,  have  been 
attained  in  despite  of  hostile  processes  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
They  have  been  reached  through  the  open  door  of  free  competitioa 
and  unfettered  trade.  England  imposes  no  duties  upon  her  exports; 
neither  does  any  one  of  her  Colonies.  England  seta  a  noble  example 
to  her  progeny  by  reducing  her  own  customs  tariff  to  the  lowest 
limit  compatible  with  national  existence.  Though  the  Colonies 
have  been  compelled  by  revenual  needs  to  adopt  less  liberal  tariffs 
and  to  raise  income  by  indirect,  in  preference  to  direct,  taxation, 
they  have  done  so  in  a  broad  and  Uberal  spirit,  without  distinction 
between  race  and  I'ace.  Their  ports  are  open  alike  to  all.  Their 
tarillf  falls  eijually  upon  all  nations.  No  preference  is  given  to  anj. 
Other  countries  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
opportunities.  American  and  German  manufactures  especially  ara 
vigorously  pushed  in  Colonial  marliets,  and  are  specially  adapted 
by  the  care  and  intelligence  of  their  manufacturers  in  many  oasea 
to  meet  the  retjuiremonts  of  Colonial  consumers.  But  still  the 
home,  the  British,  product  holds  its  own  and  makes  its  way — still 
the  chief  volume  of  Colonial  produce  flows  to  home  markets — and 
as  the  century  closes  it  can  still  be  said  that  the  British  consumer, 
whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  does  most  of  his  business  with 
tlie  British  producer. 

So  much  for  trade.    Let  ns  now  glance  at  revenue.     Although 
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'  the  fluctuations  of  national  incomd  do  not  as  fully  aa  in  other 
countries  rfiSect  Ihe  growth  or  decline  of  CoIonJiit  wt^alth,  they  aro 
undoubtedly  an  indication  of  prosperity  or  depreesion.  In  1850 
the  revenue  of  India  was  £7^  millions.  In  ISO?  it  was  60  millions. 
In  1650  the  aggregate  revenue  raised  by  all  other  Itritlxh  poseoM- 
BODB  amounted  only  to  B^  ntilltons.  In  1897  that  aggregate  was 
'not  less  than  51  millions.  In  fifty  years  the  .■! urn  total  of  inoomo 
Ifaroogbout  the  Colonies  had  increased  thirteenfold.  Fifty  years 
ago  th«  Colonies  received  into  their  exchequerfl  about  one-fifteonth 
of  the  amount  of  the  national  income.  To-day  the  proportion  is  a 
trifle  less  than  omi-half. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  espanaion  of  the  Colonial  debt.  In 
Idol  the  piibho  debt  of  India  amounted  to  55  millions  ;  it  is  now 
235  milliona.  During  the  same  period  the  combined  Indehtcdnesti 
of  the  Colonies  advanced  frotn  ;>^  millions  to  334  millions,  or  nearly 
half  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  ittiipondoii.'<  fact — that 
Greater  Britain  owes,  mainly  to  IJritiah  bondholders,  a  mm  roundly 
estimated  at  570  millions  sterling — mivy  perhaps  be  regarded  by 
political  pessimists  with  foreboding,  if  not  dismay.  Bnt  what  doea 
it  mean  ?  A  stifling  load  of  national  obligation,  do  you  answer? — 
a  crushing  burden  upon  national  energies  ?  an  oxhaaation  o( 
national  resources,  of  national  strength  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
.This  huge  aggregate  of  funded  debt,  which  gives  the  holdor 
gf  every  pound's  worth  of  stock  a  vested  interest  in  the  Colonial 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,  means  life,  exjMuidon,  progress, 
Aommercial  development  and  industrial  activity  throughout 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  surface.  It  means  $6,000  niile«  of 
railway,  giving  employment  to,  who  shall  say,  bow  many  haodii  of 
jStitieb  subjects,  carrying  how  many  tons  of  inerebandise  and  pro- 
duce, conreying  yearly  how  many  milhons  of  passengers,  and  opon- 
ing  up  how  many  thooBands  of  square  miles  of  territory  in  and 
^throug^  territories  whidi  fifty  years  ago  were  untrodden  and 
wfldenMsaes  f  It  means  safe  and  deepened  harbours 
oo  ooAsts  which  not  long  ago  were  inaooessible  to  the  shipping  of 
Ute  world.  It  means  the  brtdging  of  previooaly  impassablo  rivers 
and  the  constructioa  of  hard  and  oasy  roads  in  remote  and  lu^od 
teffODi.  It  means  the  st^ply  of  irbol«aome  water  in  adequate 
Lqnntity  to  locftUtlos  which  were  otherwise  iiiiinbabitaUe  for  the 
want  of  it,  and  of  &cilitie<3  for  irrigation  in  dceert  places  which 
only  needed  them  in  order  to  blossnn  as  the  rose.  It  means  the 
srwtioD  in  far-off  oountrien  of  Oovcmroent  officoii  and  Parliament 
booses,  of  courts  of  justice  and  post-offices,  of  schools,  tutiver- 
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sities,  and  librnries,  of  towii-halls  ani}  museums,  and  |^8ons. 
It  uteauA  the  proviaion  of  forte  and  batteries  for  Uie  defeuw  of 
exposed  shores  aud  ceiitrea,  tbe  cons  true  lion  of  lighthouses 
for  the  prottjction  of  passing  ships.  It  means  the  reclamatioD 
of  waste  lands,  the  explorution  of  mining  areas,  the  diffusion 
of  electric  energy  for  purposes  of  light  and  locomotion.  It 
ineaiiR,  in  a  word,  the  awakening  into  life  and  a<!tivity  of  a 
Bleeping  world.  These  miUions  of  Colonial  debt  are  not,  like 
the  millions  of  old-world  national  debts,  the  outcome  and  equiva- 
lent of  wasteftd  wars.  They  are  rather  a  solid  investment  of 
capital  applied  to  eminently  reproductive  pnrpoaea,  yielding  not 
only  in  moat  cases  a  substantial  monetary  return  in  the  shape  of 
interest  actually  earned,  but  yielding  also,  in  a  measure  that  cuinoi 
be  expressed  by  figures,  benefits  of  inoomparablo  value  to  manMnd 
at  large. 

The  policy  steadfastly  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  granting  the 
fnll  piivileges  of  a  elf -government  to  her  Colonies  has  been  com- 
pletely justified  by  results.  This  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  absence  of  any  serious  difference  between  the  Imperial  or 
any  Colonial  Government.  During  the  last  thirty  ywirs  I  can 
recall  no  crisis  thiit  could  fairly  be  called  acute.  Controversy  has 
never  threatened  to  ripen  into  conflict.  Rumblings  of  discontent 
niay  now  and  then  have  been  heard,  but  actual  storms  have  been 
unknown  in  the  political  firmament.  Questions  of  State  pohoy  hare 
at  times  aroused  angry  feeling,  but  they  have  not  once  been  carried 
beyond  the  region  of  constitutional  discussion.  Timely  concession 
on  one  aide  has  met  with  temperate  acceptance  on  the  other.  No 
thought  of  rupture  has  at  any  time  been  cherished.  Solidarity  of 
interest  and  the  sentiment  of  kinship  have  bound  Mother  Country 
and  duugbler-land  together.  Is  it  wrong  to  assume  that  the  old 
community  and  the  young  community  have  both  benefited  by  their 
mutual  relationship — that  the  views  of  home  statesmen  have  been 
broadened  by  the  oversight  of  a  vast  Empire  beyond  the  seaa — 
that  the  minds  of  Colonial  statesmen  have  been  tempered  and 
mellowed  by  their  duties  towards  a  distant  Soveteign  and  an 
ancient  throne  ? 

I  must  reserve  for  publication  In  another  form  what  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  world'ci  gain  from  British  colonisation  ;  to  the 
value  of  the  Colonies  as  a  traiuing-achoot  of  statesmanship  and 
administmtiou :  to  the  activity  of  the  State  in  connection  with 
railway  construction,  harbour  improvement,  and  induatriaJ  d«T«lop- 
ment ;  to  the  spread  of  oduoatiou,  the  dispensation  of  justice,  and 
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the  maiateOADCe  of  order.  Coloniste  are  proud  of  th«ir  judicial 
tribunals,  and  wilb  good  roaaou.  Tbe  ruembcri!  of  thoui  will,  in 
respect  of  lewniag.  probity,  dianeter,  and  aoumeo,  stand  oompariaoo 
with  thbir  contempoiarjes  in  any  part  of  th«  worid.  Tha  fiut  that 
some  of  the  Chief  Justices — C<doiii8t«  bj  birth  and  traioing — have 
been  appointed  members  of  Her  U^flsty'a  Privy  CooaoUi  tells  its 
own  talc.  luselecting  impartial  ju8()oe8oftLepeaoe,orstip«>DdtAry 
magistrates,  the  goTermneuts  nro  oqujtUy  mindful  of  their  obligation 
to  maintain  a  high  etandard  of  judicial  intcgrit}'  and  oonduol. 
The  result  is  seeu  in  that  respoot  (or  law,  iu  that  prevalence  of 
order,  which  are  characteristic  of  tbe  whole  Empire.  It  inny  woll 
eutandle  pride  to  reflect  that  the  name  of  Englishman  is  synon^ious 
intfi  bimess  and  justice  in  tbe  renioteat  wildemesaea  aiid  lunon^t 
the  vildest  tribes.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  an  exception  may  occur, 
hut  its  extreme  rarity  is  evidenced  by  the  scandal  it  create)!.  People 
who  live  at  homo  can  hardly  realise  tbe  work  that  is  being  done  in 
distant  regions  by  representative  a  of  this  diiss,  IndilToreiitly  paid 
an&  often  poorly<haused  or  badly-fed,  young,  and  flometimcs  old<ir 
magistrateB,  are  day  by  day  representing  the  Queen's  name  and 
upholding    AngloCoIonial    and    Anglo-Indian    authority,    amidst 

avage  or  sutiii-eivilifled  races,  by  moral  inHuence  alone.    With  a. 

baodful  of  constables  to  support  them — though  happily  with  an 
Empire  at  their  back— they  are  able  to  enforce  the  ohsorvanoe  of 
law,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  crime,  and  to  pltmt  the  seeds  of 
oiviligfttion  in  alien  though  prolific  Koil.  This  work  has  been  going 
on  for  tbe  paat  fifty  years,  and  it  is  going  on  still,  day  by  day,  the 
supply  of  men  to  do  it  never  failing  as  the  Empim  extends  and  the 
field  of  labour  giowe.  It  is  a  most  hopeful  augury  that  the  younger 
LColoniHts  show  no  less  aptitude  llian  their  prodocossors  for  tho 
oper  discbarge  of  these  respoDBibilities,  Though  the  Kpbero  of 
duty  offers  no  prizes  in  the  ahape  of  fortunes  or  high  distinction,  it 
attracts  an  excellent  type  of  man  by  reason  of  its  social  dignity  and 
reapectability,  and  ite  popularity  a^  u  career  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
Ltest  of  the  formative  influences  of  colonisation  on  the  character  and 


Maintenance  of  order  is  doacly  akin  to  means  of  defence.  Much 
baa  been  said  and  f^'ritten  on  this  question,  but  mucli  more  remains 
to  be  said.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  tliut  toma  steps  should  b* 
,  to  secure  in  tabulated  form  a  comprebensivo  atati'iaent  of  tiie 
I  that  have  been  organised  throughout  tbe  Empire  fordobiwiTe 
pnipoaoB.  Until  thai  be  done  it  is  difficolt  to  proe4N>d  with  anjr 
argument  as  to  present  resources  and  future  reqaimn«Dl«.    It 
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Cbunot  ha  ^aid  wiUi  tnitli  that  theOolonics  bavo  been  itapino  i 

iodiSereut  on  the  subject.  Thoir  efforts  tuny  have  been  proportioned 
to  their  needs.  Where  elements  of  danger  have  b^n  uon-oxisteiit 
the  impulse  to  organising  activity  has  been  correspondingly  absent. 
The  oaso  of  AiistrAba,  for  instance,  cannot  hci  compared  with  that 
of  New  Zealand,  still  leas  with  that  of  Africa.  The  great  inland 
continent  has  cqjoyed  an  enviable  immunity  from  wv  or  rebellion, 
or  from  the  aerious  tbreateuings  of  either.  .  Yet  there  the  absence 
of  local  peril  or  menace  has  in  no  way  deadened  the  patriotic 
instinct.  Whenever  an  luiperiul  crisis  has  impended,  AastraUan 
loyalty  has  nobly  asserted  itself.  Canada,  like  South  Africa,  has 
had  its  own  reasons  for  anxiety  and  organisation,  and  both  countriea 
can  show  defensive  forces  that  do  credit  to  local  patriotisin.  In  all 
the  Colonies  local  cotistabularies  have  been  eetablishod  and  trained 
to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Vohmteer  force«  of  Greater 
Britain  tifFord  not  less  conspicuous  testimony  to  tho  patriotic  feeling 
that  inspires  the  community.  Two  years  ago  tbey  took  an  honour- 
able part  on  the  august  occasion  of  tbe  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  the 
welcome  accorded  to  them  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis  was  a 
magnificent  damonstration  of  Imperial  unity.  And  again,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  worthy  contingent  of  Australian  troopers  has  come 
to  share  in  the  discipline  and  duties  of  an  Imperial  army  camp. 

If  we  consider  tbe  area  involved,  the  interests  at  stake,  the  dis- 
tanoeB  to  be  bridged,  and  the  warlike  nature  of  some  of  the  races  to 
be  subjugated,  tbe  actual  cost  of  her  oversea  Empire  to  the  Mother 
Country  has  been  small  beyond  precedent.  Nothing  like  it  is  re. 
corded  in  history.  Putting  aside  the  wars  in  India,  mostly,  I 
believe,  If  not  wholly,  paid  for  by  the  Indian  exchequer,  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  Imperial  treasury  for  the  defence  of  Ooloniee 
during  the  present  century  would  probably  not  exceed  80  miUiona 
sterling.  Let  us  try  to  realise  what  this  means.  For  a  suni  not  much 
larger  than  one-fourth  of  the  present  annual  income  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  fifty-four  territories,  that  comprise  12  milUon  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  of  tbe  earth's  surface,  have  been  conquered  or 
acquired,  their  native  occupants  pacified  and  brought  under  British 
rule,  a  volume  of  trade  now  estimated  at  a  yearly  value  of  888 
millions  developed,  and  homelands  of  boundless  extent  opened  o«tt 
and  secured  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Considered  even  from  the 
moat  sordid  and  matter-of-fact  point  of  riew,  this  surely  has  been 
tbe  wisest  and  most  lucrative  investment  ever  effected  in  the  polity 
of  nations.  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  iocrMBcd  cost  of  Imperial  anuaments,  of  land  and  sea 
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ibrces,  entailed  by  those  vast  transmarine  possessions.  Admitting 
that  this  phase  of  the  question  ought  not  to  be  overlookeil,  it  nmy 
be  asked  whether  the  strength  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  would  have 
boon  mnterially  leas  thnJi  it  is  had  England  not  possessed  her 
Colonies '?  Or.  granting  that  there  has  been  some  inoremont  of 
ontUy  in  that  respect,  is  it  not  certain  that  a  far  greater  diminutioii 
of  Dfttional  income  caused  by  diminished  trade  and  reduced  revenoo 
and  a  generally  lowered  scale  of  national  proaperity  would  have 
accompanied  any  such  shrinkage  of  Imperial  estate  ?  There  is  also 
another  aspect  to  be  considered.  Do  not  these  Colonial  atations 
and  garrisons  secure  practical  advantages  to  both  the  Navy  and 
Army,  as  affording  opportunities  for  eserci.'^o,  esperienoe,  and  accli- 
matisation— as  training  places  in  fact  for  both  ?  It  is  for  the 
expert  authorities  of  both  sen-ices  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  of  use 
and  ralue  to  have  as  it  were  the  wide  world  open  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  operation  of  Imperial  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  than 
to  be  cooped  within  the  narrow  seas  that  gird  the  parent  islands. 
I  Tpntnre  to  think  that  certain  European  Powers  of  aspiring  ton- 
deucies  often  envy  this  country  its  possession  of  outposts  in  distant 
OMans,  where  its  soldiers  and  sailors  can  peacefully  pursue  their 
vocadons  under  the  cegis  of  their  own  flag. 

Another  condition  which  pre-eminently  distinguiabes  tba 
Colonial  Empire  from  that  of  any  other  Power  past  or  presentj 
and  marks  out  the  Colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
nineteenth  century  from  that  of  any  other  epoch,  is  that  the  Colo- 
nies have  ceased  to  become  any  burden  to  the  Mother  Country  as 
they  have  increased  in  age  and  stature.  Self-government  in  their 
case — ^ where  conditions  are  normal — has  meant  self-defence. 
Where  Colonial  Oovemmciits  have  undertaken  the  responsibihtios 
of  administration  they  have  also  accepted  and  cheerfully  borne  the 
leeponsibiliticB  of  defence-.  When  war  has  been  the  result  of 
C<donial  poUcy  or  action,  its  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  Colony. 
Only  whore  and  when  Imperial  control  has  been  eserciaed  has  the 
Imperial  exchequer  been  mulct  in  expenses.  And  even  in  one 
case,  where  no  political  responsibility  was  assutned  by  the  Colonial 
aathorities,  the  local  treasury  contributed  its  quota  to  the  cost  of 
operations.  Circumstances  may  arise,  of  course,  as  in  South 
Africa,  where  it  is  neoesaary  to  maintain  an  Imperial  garrison,  for 
Imperial  as  well  as  Colonial  purposes ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  nation  that  there  is  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the  ohhgation ; 
bat,  as  a  whole,  the  glad  fulfilment  by  the  Coloniea  of  their  duty  to 
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defend  themaelvee  from  all  internal  elementa  of  danger  ia  bejood 
denial  or  di»piit<i. 

In  ont-  rc^poct  it  in  ju»t  poHidblo  that  the  Colonios  ma,y  luad  the 
way  towards  a  policy  whioh  is  already  being  faintly  foreebsdowed 
by  hint  fi>nd  allusion.  Wliat  futorti  may  be  in  store  for  the  gospel 
of  aniversal  peace  and  international  disarmament  is  not  to  be  coc- 
Bidered  ber«.  Actual  tendetioies  will  have,  however,  to  be  much 
moce  hopeful  tban  they  are  in  that  direction  before  luankind  fe^fi 
ftbeolved  from  the  duty  of  providing  for  possibilities.  The  system 
of  popi:dar  enrolment,  repugnant  tbough  it  has  been,  and  probably 
is  still,  to  Anglo-Saxon  nsagee  and  instinots,  may  still  be  foimd  m 
neoeasary  condition  of  national  exifltence.  It  may  be  found  prefer^ 
able  in  the  end  to  the  maintGnance  of  a  vast  standing  army  of  paid 
legionaries.  The  popularity  and  auccoaa  of  any  such  system  would 
depend  upon  the  rules  under  which  it  might  ba  carried  ont.  A 
polioy  under  which  the  entire  young  manhood  of  a  nation  is  led  to 
regard  service  to  the  State  as  an  elementary  personal  duty  ia  qnite 
compatible  with  the  much-prized  hberty  of  the  subject.  There  aro 
worse  things  for  a  free  community  than  the  subjection  of  its  young 
men  to  the  disciplinary  obligations  of  mihtary  service.  Nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  make  men  out  of  boys— to  inculcate  habita 
of  order,  obedience,  self-control — to  develop  manly  instincts  and 
patriotic  purpose — than  judiciously  applied  drill  and  organiaatioa. 
I  speak  with  some  little  practical  Imowledge  of  the  subject,  having 
taken  part  in  the  establishment  of  Cadet  Corps  in  connection  with 
alt  the  chief  pubhc  schools  of  the  Colony  I  have  most  to  do  with. 
These  bodies  are  voluntary,  in  ao  far  as  that  no  penalty  attaches  to 
non-membership  of  them  on  the  part  of  any  scholar.  But  no 
penalty  is  needed,  as  all  are  eager  to  join;  all  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
serve  ;  and  all  regard  their  work  as  cadets  as  the  most  enjoyablft 
part  of  their  echool  duties.  It  is  conceivable  that  by  means  of  an 
extension  and  consolidation  of  this  system — and  why  not  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  Colonies? — the  practical  effects  of  a  military 
training  might  be  obtained  without  actual  recourse  to  what  many 
regard  as  the  terrors  of  the  conscription.  That  the  morale  and 
physique  of  the  boys  thus  trained  and  eiercised  are  sensibly  and 
materially  improved,  experience  hasabundantly  demonstrated.  That 
their  capacity  as  fighting  material  must  thereby  be  developed  ia 
self-evident.  That  tbetr  mental  equipment  does  not  suffer  by  tlw 
improvement  of  their  physical  abilities  is  proved  by  the  admissiolU 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  teachers. 

The  principle  of  self-govenuoeat  in  the  Colonies  extends  through 
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all  th«  ramifications  of  life.  Xbeie  is  not  a  pbase  ot  institutional 
efibrt  that  docs  not  oxvinplify  Holf-rnlc  Munidpul  activity  is  not 
less  vigorous  am]  popiilaj  than  politieal  work.  Tii  tho  wildest  and 
most  secluded  districts  it  is  not  long  before  some  sort  of  rcprcspnta- 
tive  action  ta  cetablisbed.  The  magistrate  will  consult  with  the 
older  settlers,  infornially  at  first,  and  then  will  co-operate  with  tbem 
hi  more  or^iised  fa^bion.  Local  comraiUcos  are  formed,  to  b« 
followed  by  road  boards  and  village  guardians,  until  with  the  im- 
position of  rates  and  tasoK  comos  tlie  full-fledged  organisation  of 
district  or  divisional  councils  and  borough  corporations  with  all  their 
attendant  macbiDoi}-.  Nor  do  thcsu  representative  bodioK,  in  those 
young  and  democratic  communities,  disdain  the  outward  symbols  of 
civic  nutliority  tbnt  are  custoinun,'  in  more  ancient  landu.  Robes, 
chaitifl  of  oflice,  and  maces  are  constantly  being  adopted  as  efBeicnt 
aocesaories  by  Colonial  municipalities  whose  existencL-  dates  back 
a  decade  or  two.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  th»t  in  other  re- 
spects the  progress  of  Colonial  cities  Icecpspace  with  that  of  the  older 
world.  The  rapidity  with  which  tlioae  towns  develop  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  Where  fifty  years  ago  wastes  of  sand  or  bueh 
stretched  tenantlc^s,  there  now  stand  populous  and  thriving  cities — 
witli  metalled  streets  and  road?,  paved  footways,  tramwuyH,  cabs. 
omnibuses,  rickshas,  a  splendid  electric  light  service,  an  uboimding 
iil«r  supply,  miles  of  many  storeyed  buildings,  spacious  and  hand- 

'some  parks,  squares,  and  gardens,  public  fountains,  statues  and 
monuments,  an  efficient  police  ayslem  and  stately  town-halls  that 
vie  in  grandeur  with  those  of  the  largest  provincial  cities  in  Europe. 
"  Profciess  ■■  is,  in  truth,  the  keynote  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation. 
It  is  the  word  most  commonly  on  the  lips  of  the  Colonial  politician 
-and  representative.  It  expresses  the  passion  of  bis  esietenoo,  his 
heart's  desire  as  a  citizen.  That  the  sentiment  often  leads  hun  on 
bqrwid  the  bounds  of  prudence  be  is  ready  to  admit  in  chastened 
moments :  but  the  impulse  remams,  and  the  pace  continues.  What 
tbe  end  will  be  this  century  cannot  witness.  That  it  should  be  of 
neoMsity  disastrous  by  no  means  follows.  Ad^-ancement  is  not 
confined  to  the  towni!  only.  Urban  expansion  i*  but  a  reflex  of 
rural  development.      If  ihe  humble  townships  have  been  trans- 

^Jijrmed,  the  face  of  the  whole  country  has  been  changed.    Where 

be  ey«,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  or  less,  saw  nothing  but  illimitable 

Kpanaea  of  trackless  plain,  lifeless  slope,  or  rank  and  rotting  vege- 

atiODi   it    now    ranges    over    fields,    fences,    plantations,    groves 

and  homesteads,  all  of  which  bespeak   the  productive 

^energy  of  industrious  men.     Where  nature  then  reigned  absolute 
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and  desolate,  labour  now  proc1a.ima  its  presence  and  its  conquette 

ftt  every  turn.  Where  man  waa  theii  conspicuous  by  his  nbsenee, 
and  lifo  was  only  viaiblo  in  its  wildost  and  destnicUve  forms,  the 
landscape  now  teems  with  marks  of  human  energy,  and  the 
erstwhile  wilderness  abounds  everywhere  with  the  fruits  of  human 
toil. 

Inhere  nre  no  available  figures  which  serve  to  indicate  the  aggre- 
gate outgrowth  of  production  in  specific  directions.  It  must  suffice 
to  state  jienerally  that,  while  the  growth  of  products  and  live  slock 
is  .stiil  tlio  mainstay  of  Colonial  industry,  the  tendency  to  develop 
local  manufactures  steadily  ailvancca.  It  need  not,  however,  be 
feared  tlial  for  a  long  timo  to  come  the  Colonial  market  will  be 
closed  to  the  home  manufacturer.  The  twentieth  century  will  be 
far  advanced  before  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
Colonics  t'ffects  any  material  change  in  the  trade  reluriis  of  Groat 
Britain,  But  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  and  reckoned  with  as 
this  century  closes,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Colonies  in  represented 
by  tlio  craft  of  man  as  well  as  by  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  that 
more  and  more  British  colonists  are  relying  upon  tbeir  own  efforts 
for  the  supply  of  tbeir  own  needs. 


Colonists  as  Pioneebs. 

Before  wo  close  this  rapid  survey  of  Colonial  expansion  during  the 
century,  let  us  glance  at  tho  people  to  whom  that  expansion  is  due. 
It  is  but  right  to  do  so,  as  their  lives  and  their  labours  belong 
essentially  to  the  century.  Ibeywere  horn  in  it,  and  most  of  them 
have  died  in  it,  and  the  century  is  their  proper  monument.  Muoh 
is  said  and  written  nowa.days  about  Empire -builders,  as  tliongb  the 
Empire  was  the  creation  of  this  or  that  man's  individual  daring, 
energy,  or  genius— as  though  the  Colonies  owed  their  existence  and 
their  development  to  a  species  of  constructive  Ciesarism  on  the  part 
of  a  few  gifted  or  specially  courageous  men.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
withhold  from  any  natne  whatever  credit  may  be  justly  due  to  far- 
aeeing  statesmanship,  ambitious  purpose,  or  patriotic  design.  My 
desire  is  not  to  deny  rightful  recognition  to  individuals,  but  to  ex- 
tend it  to  all.  Remember  that  the  Colonial  Empire  was  mainly  in 
existence  prior  to  the  last  thirty  years,  that  the  British  tlag  waa 
planted  on  the  four  continents  and  the  many  islands  during  Uie 
thi'ee  first  quarters  of  the  century.  It  was  then  that  the  Empire 
waa  chiefiy  founded,  and  that  its  limits  were  first  laid  down.  And 
it  was  by  the  outgoers  and  the  emigrants  of  those  days  that  ths 
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foundations  of  the  mighty  fabric  were  laid.  Tbay  were  tUo  true 
Empire- builders  of  tbo  Anglo-^axgn  race.  It  19  to  their  pluck  and 
their  readinosa  to  face  privation,  to  ihoir  fearieas  queat  of  fortune  in 
new  and  digtaot  lands,  to  their  toils  and  al.ru^gles  )knd  band- to-hand 
combat  with  hard  nature  and  hostile  barbarism  that  the  Briton  of 
to-day  owos  the  Empire  that  is  bis.  That  Empire  is  essentiolty 
the  offspring  of  voluntary  effort.  It  cannot  be  said  to  owe  its 
existence  to  schemes  of  ambition  or  deeds  of  conrjueat,  Its  pioneers 
went  forth  neither  to  the  roll  of  tbe  drum  nor  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  nor  were  they  inspired  by  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  firat 
American  settlers  or  the  later  Huguenot  refugees  of  South  Africa. 
Theirs  was  not  tbe  queat  of  a  "faith's  pure  abride,"  nor  did  tbey 
seek  only  "  freedom  to  worship  God,"  for  tbey  had  both  at  home. 
Theirs  was  the  prosaic,  perhaps,  but  not  less  effective  impuke  of 
social  betterment.  They  went  abroad  to  find  now  homes,  wider 
breathing  space,  cheaper  land,  larger  opportunities  of  activity,  easier 
openings,  brighter  prospects,  or  possibly  improved  health.  Many 
of  them  sought  to  retrieve  shattered  fortunes,  to  give  their  children 
better  chances,  to  improve  their  own  social  standing,  to  pursue  their 
callings  under  more  favoured  circumstances.  Few  of  them  realised 
beforehand  the  experiences  that  awaited  them  on  the  distant  shove, 
or  knew  tbe  troubies  that  lay  ahead.  And  well  was  it  so,  as  their 
hearts  would  have  fainted  if  not  failed  before  tbe  grim  reahty.  In 
these  days  of  giant  steamers  and  spreading  railways  and  settled 
government  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  experiences  of  the  early 
colonists.  Their  sufferings  at  sea  were  but  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
privations  on  land.  The  illusions  that  beguiled  their  path  began  to 
vanish  as  soon  as  they  lost  eight  of  England.  They  had  not  only 
to  begin  life  anew,  but  to  begin  it  under  strange  and  repulsive  con- 
ditions. Disappointment  was  usually  their  lot.  Few  succeeded  in 
tbe  first  object  tbey  bad  in  view.  Failure  had  again  and  again  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  struggle  to  be  renewed  with  unabated 
iXMtgj.  Tbey  had  all  to  unlearn,  and  everything  to  learn  ;  and  tbe 
knowledge  which  now  onrichea  and  guides  their  Buocessors  was 
puichneed  by  tlie  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the  foiled  efforts  of 
their  bands.  Nor  was  it  only  the  men  who  bore  this  part  in  tbe 
work  of  colonisation.  Their  stubborn  energy  and  sturdy  oonfiicts 
with  difficulty  were  nobly  matched  by  the  patient  endurance  an4 
brave  seif-Racritice  of  the  women  who  accompanied  them— the  wivea 
and  sifitora  and  daughters  who,  in  tlieir  bumble  fields  of  bDuscbohl 
heroism,  helped,  by  personal  toil  and  the  abandonment  of  most  that 
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woman's  heart  holds  de&r,  to  build  up  on  the  basiii  of  domestic 
relationship  the  Empire  of  their  oonntry  and  their  Queen, 


COLONIBTB  AND  NATIVE   RACES. 

The  success   that  haa  attended  ou  the  whole  British  rule  of 
Bavnj^e  races  is  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  character  of  the  people 

brought  in  contact  with  those  tribes.  Experience  m^ay  vary  on 
thin  point  with  locahty  and  circumstance,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  wherever  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  have  been 
flusceptible  of  civilisation  and  improvement  they  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with  by  their  wliit«  neighbours.  In  caseE  where  domestica- 
tion or  absorption  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  ineradicable 
forooity  or  nomadism  of  the  race,  a  process  of  gradual  disappearance 
has  been  inevitable.  Neither  in  North  America  nor  in  Australia 
has  it  been  possible  to  save  the  indigenous  ooetipants  of  the  soil 
from  slow  decline  and  ultimate  extinction.  Sad  though  the  result 
may  be  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  it  has  to  be  regarded  as 
the  outworking  of  natural  law.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  consolatory  to 
Imow  that  the  process  has  not  been  hastened  by  deliberate  cruelty 
or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  representa lives  of  civilisation. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  and  to  think  otherwise ; 
and  even  in  later  days  the  stigmas  that  were  cast  upon  the  colonist 
aa  an  oppressor  and  despoiler  of  the  block  man  have  not  lacked 
repetition.  They  have  ceased  to  bo  in  vogne,  however,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  refute  them.  Africa  is  hkely  for  ages 
yet  to  afford  an  objeot-lesson  to  the  student  of  inter-racial  relations. 
There,  at  any  rate,  the  native  is  not  dying  out,  nor  has  civilisation 
been  the  destruction  of  the.  black  man.  It  may  be  too  early  yot  io 
base  flonfident  forecasts  upon  present  observations,  but  there  is  do 
immediate  evidence  that  the  African  native  is  to  disappear  a^ 
European  ooloni.'ialion  advances.  So  far  his  tendency  is  to  mul- 
tiply under  the  benign  influences  of  peace  and  order.  This  varianoi! 
from  the  experience  of  aboriginal  races  in  North  America  and 
Australasia  is  probably  due  to  the  readiness  of  the  African  black 
man  to  work  for  wages.  The  work  may  be  desultory  and  fitful,  it 
may  be  broken  by  frequent  intervals  of  idleness  or  rest ;  but  that  it 
,is  rendered  in  a  growing  degree  cannot  be  denied.  On  Eanna  and 
plantations,  in  stores  and  households,  in  mines  and  public  works, 
as  shepherds  and  as  waggon  drivers,  thousands  and  tens  of  tbou- 
sands  of  African  natives  are  now  engaged  as  wftge-eamerB  under 
European  employers.    This  disposition  at  once  differentiates 
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native  of  the  Dark  ContuKint  from  his  introctnblo  oongcner  else- 
where, and  opens  out  to  him  and  bia  race  a  prospect  of  continued 
vitali^  aud  reclainatioii.  And  it  doea  eoniethiog  more.  It  iii  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  caliitnnv  that  the  white  colonist  is  the 
natural  ox>pressor  of  llit;  black  man.  His  labour,  be  it  noted,  in  nil 
its  forme,  is  volnntarj— not  forced.  It  ifi  not  compulsory,  escept  in 
certain  cases,  where  labour  being  urgent!;  needed  tar  public 
requirements,  recourse  is  had  to  the  prescriptive  right  of  chiofe  to 
exact  oontributiona  frora  their  people  for  tribal  purposes.  Were 
the  colonists  the  cniel  task-masters  and  despoilers  they  are 
fiometiiae»  made  out  to  be,  this  readiness  to  work  for  wages— and 
for  increasing  wage  ratea— would  assuredly  not  exist. 

So  far  a.1  the  Park  Continent  is  concerned  it  is  a  fact  of  liappy 
augaty  that  colonisation  and  British  rule  go  hand  in  hand.  No 
other  nice  has  succeeded  more  completely  than  has  tlic  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  administrative  control  and  economic  development  of 
new  countries,  or  in  the  industrial  pacification  of  savage  races. 
There  may  at  times  have  been  blunders  in  the  treatment  of  what 
are  called  "native  questions,"  scandals  may  have  occasionally 
given  rise  to  controversy  and  to  railing — the  vials  of  philanthropic 
wrath  are  ever  ready  to  bubble  over — but,  regarded  as  a  whole,  the 
management  of  subject  aboriginal  races  by  both  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments  has  been  just,  humane,  and  merciful, 
Tbat  is  a  conclusion  based  upon  fifty  years  of  close  association  with 
tho  native  affairs  of  South  Africa.  And  it  is  upon  her  experience  in 
the  past  as  a  coloniser  that  Great  Britain  can  take  her  stand  when 
the  course  of  events  may  necessitate  some  further  expansion  of 
dominion  in  the  regions  occupied  by  barbarism. 

The  claim  of  our  country  to  be  a  great  colonising  Power  rests 
also  on  a  further  foundation.  British  Colonies  have  been  governed 
for  their  own  benefit,  not  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Imperial 
exchequer  or  the  mere  aggrandisement  of  Imperial  statesmen. 
Though  their  administration  may  not  cost  the  Mother  Country 
anything,  their  existence  does  not  directly  replenish  by  one  penny 
tlic  home  trsaaury.  Self- govern  meat  in  them  means  government 
by  the  colonists  and  (or  the  colonists  in  the  fullest  sense.  If  it  be 
impoadble  for  any  member  of  the  British  Parliament  to  rise  in  his 
seat  to-day  and  denounce  the  Colonial  Empire  as  a  ruinous  and 
intolerable  drain  upon  the  national  purse,  it  is  not  less  impossible 
for  any  Colonial  legislator  to  taunt  the  Mother  Country  with  a 
desire  to  batten  upon  the  profits  or  the  earnings  of  Colonial  tax- 
payers.   In  this  absence  of  specific  or  selfish  advantage  on  either 
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side — io  this  even  balance  of  inutaal  intereste  and  obligations — 
may  be  (ouad  tke  best  and  strongest  guarantee  of  onduring  sway. 


The  Outlook- 

I  must  now  close  this  Tetrospect  of  the  past,  this  view  of  ih.& 
preSEint,  with  n,  glnuoe  at  the  fatnre.  Conditions  chail(;[e  SO  swittl/' 
in  thuao  days,  unforeseeii  circumstances  bo  often  divert  the  course 
of  sveDtSi  that  any  forecast  of  Colonial  probabilities  is  alike  hazardous 
ftnd  difiGcult.  Fortunately  for  our  national  pride,  the  prospect  i^ 
blighter  thaii  it  used  to  he.  When  the  century  was  a  generation. 
younger,  British  oolonifiataon  was  almost  a  byword.  He  would  hav^ 
been  i'egardedasamaddreauier  of  dreams  who  might  then  have  talked, 
about  Colonial  expansion  or  widening  dominion.  To-day  espansjorm. 
\&  a  fact,  and  dominion  steady  extends.  But,  far  more  than  that. 
Colonial  loyalty  deepens  and  broadens,  and  the  solidarity  of  tb^ 
Empire  yearly  improves.  The  tendency  of  modern  policy  both  ab 
home  aud  abroad  is  to  strengthen  aud  tighten  the  cords  that  binA 
Great  Britain  to  her  offspring,  and  to  foster  and  heighten  thi 
sentiment  of  Colonial  self-respect. 

For  be  it  marlscd  that  the  word  "  loyalty "  when  used  by  »• 
colonist  has  a  twofold  application.  This  is  a  view  of  the  question 
that  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered.  It  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
advancing  age.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  unnoticed,  because  the  cod- 
ditions  that  have  led  up  to  it  did  not  exist.  There  were  then  feic 
native-born  colonists.  The  settlers  had  mostly  come  from  ths 
British  Islands ;  their  childhood  had  been  passed  on  British  soiX 
and  amidst  British  surroundings.  "Home"  meant  literally  tc 
them  the  land  they  had  loft,  rather  tha.n  the  land  they  lived  in. 

Now  all  this  is  past.  The  Colonial  veterans  of  to-day,  mich  aa 
remain,  were  the  children  or  the  young  follfs  who  migrated  witlx 
their  parents  about  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  Th» 
middle-aged  colonists  were  the  babes  who  accompanied  these 
parents,  or  who  were  born  shortly  after  their  advent  in  tho 
Colony.  The  younger  colonists,  those  who  are  now  in  the  ripe* 
fulness  of  hfe's  strength — and  men  mature  rapidly  in  yonng  com-- 
mnnities — have  been  bom  on  the  new  soil ;  the  air  they  breathe  is 
that  of  the  new  world— their  whole  lives  have  been  spent  amidsb 
Canadian,  or  Australasian,  or  South  African  surroundings.  To 
them  "  Old  England  "  represents  a  thought  rather  than  a  concreta 
faot.  "  Home  "  in  their  eyes  is  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  scao^ 
of  their  abode,  the  area  of  their  life's  work  and  family  assodaticoiB 
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tl  is  tbe  laud  that  was  first  occupied  hj  tbeir  f&tliers,  the  reaidence 
that  has  always  been  identitl^d  with  their  mothers,  the  locality  that 
has  witnessed  all  their  efi'oits  and  their  labours.  In  some  caeos  itn 
soil  has  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Ibeir  kindred  or  by  their 
own  efforts  in  the  fiolil.  In  all  casoa  it  has  been  won  from  tlio 
wilderness  by  the  strength  of  their  arms  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  They  have  seen  it  become  populous  and  productive  under 
their  eyes.  They  have  grown  with  its  growth,  and  kept  step  with 
its  advancement.  Theirs  is  not  only  the  joy  of  posseesion.  but  the 
pride  of  creation ;  not  merely  the  obligations  of  inheritance,  but 
the  consciousness  of  acquisition,  bind  thom  to  their  Colonial  home. 
What  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  to  the  young  Colonial-born 
citizen  the  claims  of  the  new  laud  are  pitramount  in  his  affections  ? 
It  would  be  strange  and  discreditable  were  it  otherwise.  What  ie 
patriotism  but  the  love  of  one's  native  land  ?  And  what  is  one's 
native  land,  according  to  every  dictionary  and  definition,  but  the 
country  one  is  bom  in  ?  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  point, 
inasmuch  aa  it  underlies  the  whole  future  of  our  Imperial  relation- 
ship, and  as  the  recognition  of  it  must  infiuence  tlie  direction  of 
future  thought  and  policy.  Only  now  is  the  fact  being  adequately 
realised.  On  the  part  of  the  older  colonists  there  has  been  a 
natural  repugnance  to  an  apparent  removal — 1  will  not  say  aliena- 
tion— of  what  may  he  called  the  centre  of  patriotic  gravity.  To 
those  of  ua  who  were  bom  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  who  still 
regard  this  country  as  "  home,"  there  is  something  of  pain  in  the 
evolution  of  another  sentiment  on  the  part  of  out  children.  It  jars 
upon  one's  senBibiUtiea  to  hear  the  word  "English"  used  as 
though  it  were  something  apart  or  foreign.  Though  we  may  have 
said  with  pride,  "We  are  Enghshmen  first  and  colonists  after- 
wards," it  would  be  imnatmal,  if  not  improptT,  to  expect  our 
children  to  eay  or  to  think  so.  They  are  hot  following  iu  our 
wake.  They  are  hut  reproducing  our  own  uistincts.  They  are  but 
pursuing  the  order  of  things  that  has  existed  from  the  begiiming  of 
mankind.  Their  love  of  the  land  they  tread  is  the  beat  hope  of  the 
Empire  to  which  that  land  belongs.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
mainstay  of  patriotism. 
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BrenthGB  there  a  mwi  with  soul  so  doad 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said. 
This  is  my  owu— my  native  land  1 


That  is  exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  Coloniul-horn  traveller  as  be 
turns  bis  footsteps  homeward  from  ancient  lands.    It  Is  a  senti- 
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menfc  completely  reooncUabla  with  his  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  to 
Ms  Queen. 

That  iuaa'8  ihe  best  ooamopnlito 

Wlio  loves  Ilia  native  coiiotry  bed. 


t 


Nor  will  that  man  be  the  less  loyal  subject  of  Great  Britain 
becnuse  his  first  affections  as  a  citizen  belong  to  the  Iiinil  that  gave 
him  birth.  In  his  case  the  iesaer  interest  in  no  sonaa  weakens  the 
larger  ti(.>.  The  chain  la  strongthoiiod  by  the  tenacity  of  its  linkg. 
National  prido  is  compatible  with  Imperial  supremacy.  K  Ciinadian, 
or  an  Australian,  or  a  South  African  need  not  be  tbe  less  ttrdent 
British  subject  because  hu  is  devoted  to  his  own  land,  any  more 
than  the  Highlander  is  less  %  Scotsman,  or  the  Scotsman  is  less 
a  Briton,  or  the  Yorlfshiremau  is  less  an  Englishman,  because  he 
clings  passionately  to  the  locality  whose  name  he  bears. 

That  this  outgrowth  of  diatinctivo  national  feeling  will  quicken 
with  years  and  deepen  with  the  lapse  of  generations  is  inevitable. 
How  to  harmonise  and  associate  it  with  the  spread  of  Imperial 
nnity  is  one  of  tho  problems  to  be  solved  during  the  coming 
century.  In  considering  it  we  have  no  effective  precedents  to 
guide  us,  for  the  world  lias  never  witnessed  the  outgrowth  of  such 
a  fabric  as  is  the  British  Empire.  Analogies  may  be  found  ill 
history,  but  they  Ml  in  exactitude  of  correspondence.  We  have  tD 
deal  with  a  body  of  facts  as  they  exist  now,  not  with  detached 
instiiiices  of  political  similarities  in  tho  past.  It  may  be  said 
brieily,  but  absolutely,  in  the  first  place,  that  success  in  working 
out  the  problem  will  primarily  depend  upon  independence  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  several  factors.  Any  attempt  at  dictation  on  the 
part  of  the  central  power  wonld  as  surely  end  in  failure  as  wonld 
any  attempt  at  dictation  on  the  part  of  one  Colony  towards  a 
weaker  neighbour.  When  England  gives  self-goveraraeut  to  any 
of  her  Colonies  she  gives  it  absolutely  and  irrevocably ;  and  the 
scrupulous  observance  of  that  principle  has  been  the  strong  anchor 
of  Colonial  loyalty  amidst  the  stress  and  strain  of  internal  troubles. 
Depart  from  that  salutary,  that  splendid  rule,  and  the  Empire's 
integrity  will  disappear ;  cherish  it,  and  nothing  short  of  insanity 
on  the  part  of  state,^men  will  precipitate  disruption. 

Imperial  unity^I  speak  of  it  as  existing  already— will  also  be 
fostered  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  larger  spirit  and  sense  of 
citizenship  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  both  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colony  the  true  proportions  of  British  citizenship 
have  yet  to  be  properly  realised.     People  are  apt  to  be  limited  io 
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tlieir  coiicoptions  bv  their  own  horizons,  and  the  barriers  of  8pMe 
and  sea  tend  to  ciroumscrihe  the  vision.  Improved  facilities  of 
intercciurse  and  oonvayance  will  rapidly  modify  this  condition. 
Much  ha.g  been  done  already  by  railway  estenision,  steamship 
dsvpiopmtJit,  aud  telegraphic  cominHDicatiou  to  bring  tlio  homofolk 
bndtbe  coloniats  together.  Frequency  and  cloaeneaa  of  association 
break  down  the  barriers  of  atrang^ness  and  ignoritnce.  The  railway 
hns  already  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  potontial  of  uni£erB.  It 
has  been  so  conapicuau^Iy  in  North  America.  It  Is  proving  itself 
to  be  BO  in  Australid  and  So\ith  Africa,.  And  what  the  railway  does 
on  land  for  the  Colonies,  lines  of  larger  nnd  swifter  steamships  will 
do  on  the  sea  for  the  Empire.  The  t^stablisbinent  of  the  penny 
post  is  a  true  triumph  wherewith  to  crown  the  century.  May  a 
sixpenny  cable  rate  soon  follow  it !  May  quicker  voyages  and 
cheapened  passenger  fares  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who  go  to 
and  £ro  across  the  dividing  oceans  I  Bvory  other  form  of  miitital 
co-operation  oonducea  to  the  growth  of  unity.  Year  by  year  tho 
position  and  the  office  of  Agent-General  iidvance  In  utility  nnd 
importance.  Those  offiuial  representatives  of  tho  Colonics  take  a 
more  and  more  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  and  social  life  of 
the  Mother  Country. 

Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  important  part  which  has 
been  and  is  being  played  in  the  process  of  Imperial  unification  by 
the  Royal  Colonial  Inatitnto.  Thirty  years  ago  this  Institute  was 
an  infantile  and  struggling  body,  holding  Its  montlily  meetings  in 
a  room  lent  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Thanks  to  the 
unflagging  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  energy  of  its  founders, 
maintained  through  years  of  indifl'erence  and  dillicuity,  this  Insti- 
tute has  steadily  advanced  in  niunbcrs,  strength,  influence,  and 
public  estimation,  until,  with  its  4,000  members  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies,  it  has  now  attained  a  position  of  unassailable  stability 
and  permanence,  and  fulfils  a  most  potential  fimction  as  u  link  of 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies, 

By  such  means  it  18  that,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  the 
process  of  Imperial  Federation  is  gradnally,  a.lmost  imperceptibly, 
but  jet  steadily,  making  headway.  It  is  not  within  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  discnasion  of  that  question  here.  Nor,  In  view  of 
the  Tery  able  essays  that  have  been  written  thereon  is  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  well-worn  theme.  It 
i»  (enough  to  know  that  the  proposition  is  in  the  air,  though  as  an 
abstract  idea,  rather  than  as  a  concrete  policy.  Tho  evolution  of 
that  idea  has  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
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the  working  out  and  the  (ulfihuont  of  it  will  belong  to  the 
coming  century.  The  idea  not  only  exists,  but  it  grows.  Its 
own  momentum  and  its  own  vitality  will  secure  its  espaDBJon. 
Thirty  yeara  ago  1  darwl  but  refer  with  bated  breath,  and  literally 
with  humbleness,  to  the  possibility  of  Confederation.  It  was  quite 
Rfiomly,  then,  to  express  a  hope  "  tbut  it  will  bo  the  policy  of  this 
great  nation  to  preserve  and  consolidEte,  not  to  cast  of! and  disown." 
No  one  at  that  time  scouted,  as  would  he  scouted  to-day,  any 
aspiration  to  the  contrary.  No  one  now  ventures  to  hint  at  the 
iliamemherment  or  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  No  one— ot 
whatever  school  or  party— would  regard  as  aught  but  a  calamity  the 
estrangement  or  forfeiture  of  any  Colony.  Such  movement  as  there 
may  have  been  in  public  opinion  is  towarda  unity,  not  away  from 
it.  And,  more  than  that,  the  change  of  thought  has  taken  a  turn 
and  acquired  a  dimension  which  altogether  tranaoends  any  previous 
anticipation.  The  phraso  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  no  longer  defines  the 
conception  of  unity;  it  has  expanded  to  "Anglo-American" 
limits,  and  it  embraces  within  its  compass  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race,  and,  be  it  added,  all  the  other  races  tb&t 
own  the  rule  of  English- speaking  men.  The  astounding  pro- 
spect thufl  disclosed,  in  a  way  so  sudden  and  surprising,  is 
too  bewildering  in  its  vastness  to  be  yet  properly  comprehended. 
It  needs  time  for  contemplation,  for  the  definite  oiiihodiment  of 
conditions,  and  the  effective  realisation  of  the  difficulties  which  bar 
the  way.  We  have  jet  to  learn  whether  or  not  this  vision  of  unity 
is  more  than  a  fascinating  dream.  The  variances  and  distinctions 
that  already  mark  one  section  of  tbo  raoe  from  others  may  prove 
uisuperable  barriers  to  any  concrete  form  of  cohesion.  Local  cir- 
cumstances in  one  area  may  be  so  much  in  condict  with  local  sax- 
oumstances  in  other  areas  that  practical  amalgamation  may  be 
impossible.  Clash  or  rivalry  of  individual  interests  may  interpose 
an  impassable  bar  to  union.  Wrong,  however,  though  it  would  be 
to  ignore  these  possibilities  of  failure,  they  need  not  discourage 
offort  or  impoverish  hope.  The  end  in  view  is  so  desirable  and 
beneficent  that  every  stimulating  motive  bids  us  strive  for  its 
attainment.  Such  an  alliance  as  is  now  talked  of  would  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  eventual  freedom  of  mankind.  Its  pro- 
spects of  success  will  depend — will  absolutely  depend — upon  th* 
spirit  which  animates  its  promoters.  If  the  federation  o(  the 
English -speaking  race  be  promoted  for  mere  purposes  of  racial 
supremacy  or  national  aggrandisement,  for  selfish  and  sordid  ends, 
and  not  for  the  g^oneral  welfare  of  bumanityr  it  will  sooont  or 
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later  come  to  naught.  If  the  lust  of  power  ftnd  dotiiinanoe,  the 
greed  of  trude  or  tGrritorj-,  be  itx  inspiring  aims,  the  policy  will  be 
foredoomed  to  failure.  It  will  collapse  from  sheer  inordiiiacy.  Ouly 
in  BO  far  aa  the  spread  of  Empire  or  influence  by  auy  one  race  ia 
attended  wiih  b<>ne6t  and  blessing  to  mankind  at  large  can  it  hope 
to  become  &n  abiduig  factor  in  tlis  world's  hifltory. 

It  is  hiicattse  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  throughout 
this  oontury  been  iinqtieBtioniibly  contributory  to  the  advaucement 
of  civilisation  and  the  progress  of  the  world  that  we  dfire  to-day 
look  into  the  next  centory  and  anticipate  for  theui — those  of  tiie 
past  aa  well  as  those  of  the  present^a  future  of  expansion  and 
consolidation  that  tmrisoGnds  nil  past  experienoe.  Whenever  they 
cease  to  fulfil  that  tniasion^God  grant  that  they  may  never  do 
bo! — the  decadence  of  the  Kmpire  will  hare  begun.  We  have 
reaeOQ  not  only  to  pray  that — 

Our  greiitness  may  not  fail 
Tiiroagh  craven  (enra  of  being  gKai ; 

but  that  it  may  not  fail  through  unworthineas  of  aim  and  effort  on 

the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  British 
destinies  as  statesmen  or  as  eitirena.  The  process  of  painting  the 
map  red  may  be  inspiriting  and  patriotic,  but  if  it  be  performed  for 
the  mere  sake  of  getting  bigger  or  richer  than  our  neighbours  it 
will  not  win  for  our  race  the  applause  or  affection  of  posterity. 
The  world's  waste  spaces  are  still  so  vast  that  there  is  room  enough 
and  to  spare  for  the  work  and  aoti^'ity  of  other  races  than  our  own 
in  the  great  field  of  colonisation.  That  they  may  make  proper 
use  of  their  opportunity  should  be  the  aspiration  of  every  true 
colonist.  Sngland  has  shown  them  the  way;  let  it  be  their 
business,  if  they  can,  to  follow  ia  it.  And  let  it  be  our  business  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  not  less  than  as  citizens  of  our  common 
Empire,  to  lend  whiit  friendly  aid  or  co-operation  we  can  to  other 
races  in  their  endeavours  to  reclaim,  to  civilise,  and  to  emancipate 
the  dark  places  and  peoples  of  the  yet  unawakened  earth. 

The  Colonies  asd  the  Twentieth  Cektuby. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  Colonies  as  they  were  when  the  century 

dawned.    We  have  seen  what  they  are  now  at  the  century's  end. 

J  We  may  fitly  close  by  a  glimpse  at  their  future  in  tlie  century  that 

Is  to  come.    Rash  as  it  now  is  to  prophesy,  it  may  confidently  he 

predicted  that  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  will  bulk  more  and  more 
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largely  on  the  national  vision  ae  time  goee  on.  Their  dQetiii;  forms, 
in  Jiiot,  the  most  t^utrrossing  of  the  politicRil  prohlems  of  Ibe  timp. 
Is  Imperial  unity  or  federation  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  Ib  it  to  be  a 
fact  or  a  phrnse  ?  Difficult  thongh  it  may  be  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion— inipoaaihle  though  it  la  to  argue  it  within  present  limits — th«re 
is  no  presumption  in  saying  that  the  response  must  he  affirmative, 
)iuleB)4  the  British  Empire  is  to  perish. 

Unless  thy  tie  wliicli  binds  the  Empire  together  now  ia  drawn 
oloBor,  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  reins  end  weaken.  We  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  wnys,  and  the  course  of  eveiits  must  Ifind 
towards  eitlier  closer  anion  or  ultimate  disruption. 

In  all  life  absolute  repose  is  untmown.  Nothing  «ontiniifig  to 
standstill.  Movement  is  a  law  of  vitality.  .lust  as  men  strengthen 
as  youth  advances,  or  fail  with  lengthening  age,  so  do  nations  was 
or  wane,  The  period  of  dechne  is  the  only  point  of  uncertainty. 
Some  men  ripen  early  and  vanish  ere  their  prime.  Others  mature 
slowly  and  gain  in  strength  and  dignity  as  they  advance  in  years. 
Nations  and  empires  also  vary  in  the  order  of  their  growth  and 
their  declension,  Some  cany  on  their  glory  through  many  cen- 
turies. Others,  after  a  swift  development,  suffer  a  rapid  collapse. 
In  both  cases  the  duration  of  existence  depends  largely  upon  the 
conditions  that  governed  life.  A  healthy  mind  in  a  sound  body 
conduces  to  length  of  years.  Largeness  of  aim,  unselfishness  of 
purpose,  liberality  of  institutions,  purity  and  breadth  of  character, 
steadfastness  in  the  pursuit  of  a  patriotic  poUcy,  will  8>U  tend  to  the 
stability  and  maintenance  of  national  power  and  empire.  If  the 
project— and  it  is  a  very  noble  one— of  Anglo-Saxon  federation  be 
fostered  in  this  spirit  and  pursued  on  these  lines,  it  ought  to  prosper 
because  it  will  deserve  to  succeed. 

The  details  of  that  project  are  yet  confessedly  in  the  air.  Only 
the  principle  itself  can  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  (oi-m  and  had  due 
recognition.  There  are  different  methods  of  worldng  it  out.  The 
first  great  step  towards  the  goal  was  taken  when  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  compacted  twenty-two  years  ago.  Before  the  Empire 
can  be  federated  its  component  groups  must  each  be  welded  to- 
gether. The  noble  example  set  in  the  North  by  the  eldest  group 
of  British  Colonies  has  yet  to  be  repeated  elsewhere.  But  the 
process  is  going  on  in  the  Southern  world,  slowly  perhaps,  but  all 
the  more  surely  for  the  time  and  the  care  that  is  being  taken  in 
overcoming  the  initial  difficulties  that  result  from  international 
dilTerenccM  and  jealousies.  That  Australia  will  be  federalised 
before  the  century  baa  emerged  from  its  infancy  cannot  reasonably 
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be  doubted.  In  South  Atrica,  Iho  movement  baa  a!retidjr,  bo  for  tta 
fisciil  union  is  concerned,  becomo  an  accompliabed  fact.  There, 
too,  the  discords  and  troubles  »f  reci^iit  yiMTS,  and  tho  diniciiIti<-» 
arising  from  &  complex  racial  texture,  wiU  ere  long  bo  removed 
and  ofTaced  by  the  estubtiabment  of  a.  common  interest  under  tbe 
central  rule  of  s.  united  Government  and  Parliament.  The  crea- 
tion of  these  consobdated  political  fabrics  in  North  America,  in 
Australasiii,  and  South  Africa,  will  enormously  simplify  the  taBk  of 
statesmen  in  combining  them  all  within  tho  encircling  shelter  of  a 
representative  Imperial  system.  The  confused  and  often  conSict- 
king  voices  of  many  separate  Colonies  will  then  lie  confiued  to  the 
tronger  and  deeper  uttorancos  of  a  few  united  provinces.  Strictly 
Imperial  interests  and  questions  can  then  be  dealt  with  intelligibly 
and  effectively,  and  with  a  clear  conception  of  claims  that  have  to 
be  teconoiled  and  ends  that  have  to  be  attained. 

What  may  have  to  be  done  as  regards  those  Colonies  that  are  not, 
and  that  cannot  iu  tlie  nature  of  tbings  be,  self-governing,  remains 
to  be  considered.  Many  of  them  are  islands  or  islets  of  tbe  sea,  not 
easily  grouped  within  any  federative  system.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  are  tropical  or  equatorial  territories,  ill  which  It  is  the  lot  of 
EngUshmen  to  nile  and  to  administer,  but  not  to  people  and  to 
multiply.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  these  magnificent 
regions  is  a  question  as  yet  unanswerable  by  man.  It  may  be  that 
tbe  progress  of  aciouoe  and  sanitation  will  so  modify  tbeir  climatal 
oonditions  as  to  render  thent  safely  habitable  by  people  of  European 
birth.  Experience  has  already  shown  what  marvellous  results  in 
combating  malaria  and  disease  can  be  attained  by  inteUigence  and 
energy.  Englishmen  fresh  from  tbe  Old  World  now  find  it  possible 
to  live  and  multiply  in  localities  which  years  ago  were  regarded  as 
pestiferous  and  deadly.  Colonists  of  the  second  generation  are 
growing  up  far  in  tbe  wilds,  yet  strong  and  healMiy,  in  spite  of 
Bcoiching  suns  and  changing  temperatures.  On  this  point  of  racial 
Sministratiun  no  dogmatic  rule  can  yet  be  laid  down.  But  one 
thing  is  certain  as  regards  the  lands  of  the  tropica.  In  Asia  and  in 
Africa,  at  any  rate,  they  abound  with  iniligcnous  men  ;  and  it  tails 
within  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  ndo  such 
men  wisely  and  well.  If  time  should  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  European  colonisation  upon  any  large  scale  in  tbe  troiiical  dis- 
tricts of  either  of  these  two  continentB,  it  will  only  more  completely 
demonstrate  the  capacity  ol  British  coloniEt.s  to  govern,  for  their 
own  and  (or  the  world's  benefit,  tbe  native  inhabitants  that  already 
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occupy  them.  While  as  regards  Africa,  there  is  the  ineTilabte  cer- 
tainty that  Asia  will  pour  out  of  her  vast  human  reaervoirs  an  ever- 
swelling  volume  of  Hfo  to  develop  under  British  control  and  auBpices 
the  latent  resourcon  of  iho  equatorial  coutiuent.  And  v/ha.t  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  doing  in  certain  portions  of  Africa  other  nations 
will,  let  us  hope,  do  in  the  territories  under  their  control. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  review  what  other  countries  have 
done  or  are  doing  in  the  planting  of  Colonies,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  ignore  their  efforts,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  British  Colonies  are  them- 
selves the  scenes  of  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  European 
nationalities.  Thanks  to  that  policy  of  the  "  open  door  "  which 
has  been  in  the  pivst,  and  will  ever,  I  hope,  continue  to  be,  ons  o( 
the  glories  of  our  system,  there  is  a  free  field  open  to  every  oiviliaed 
race  in  all  the  Colonies.  Not  only  are  the  representatives  o£  Ger- 
man comm^Tce  to  be  found  everywhere,  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  opportimities  so  unreservedly  secured  to  them,  but  Qer- 
man,  i^candina\*ijm,  French,  and  Italian  settlers  are  to  be  found 
settled  on  the  soil  or  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  The  social 
web  of  population  in  the  Colonies  promises  to  be  not  leas  diverse 
in  its  materials  than  is  that  of  the  Mother  Conntry.  We  do  not, 
perhaps,  take  sufficient  aocourit  of  what  our  neighbours  are  doing 
by  way  of  Colonial  expansion ;  but  France,  Germany,  and  Holland 
are  all  playing  an  important  part  in  tropical  Africa  and  elaewhere, 
under  their  own  flags ;  and  in  some  respects  their  methods  and  pro- 
cesses might  advantageously  bo  studied  as  examples — to  be  followed 
or  avoided,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  any  case  we  ought  gladly 
to  welcome  them  as  competitors — or  rather  as  coadjutors — in  the 
businesa  of  spreading  ciwlisation.  There  is  room  enough  and  to 
spare  for  us  all  in  that  sphere  of  cfforii.  Much  can  be  done  by 
neighbourly  example  and  co-operation  to  assist  those  nations  in  the 
great  task  which  lies  before  them— the  task  of  pacifying  and  civi- 
lising and  exploiting  regions  that  lie  now  in  darkness  and  in 
bondage— the  task  in  whose  fulfilment  by  able  and  liberal  hands 
the  world,  with  ourselves,  lias  a  common  interest. 


Impbbiai.  Unity  and  Imfebial  Defench. 

When  once  the  process  of  local  or  provincial  Confederation  has 
been  completed  in  Australia,  and  in  Africa,  the  larger  and  grander 
project  of  Imperial  union  can  he  effectively  considered.  It  may  be 
too  early  as  yet  to  discuss  tho  poEsible  outlines  of  euch  a  uniout  but 
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a   glance  in  that  dirootiou  cannot   be  misplaced.     Three  terma 
apiiarently  proaent  themeelves  :— 

\.  Fonn  of  Central  Control. 
2.  Cost  of  Coatral  Control. 
S.  Method  of  Bepreaentation. 

It  ifl  numifi^stly  iinposBible  at  thin  momeRt  to  rio  more  than 
niune  thcEe  <;on<litious  as  pointa  (or  future  diacuHaioii.  It  maj  be 
taken  (or  granted,  however,  that  no  measure  which  in  any  way 
restricted  tlie  limitB  of  local  autonomy,  which  curbed  the  power  of 
the  local  governments  in  dealing  witii  purely  local  affairs,  would 
have  any  chance  of  acceptance  with  the  Colonies  themselves.  On 
ihe  other  band,  it  ia  fur  bo  aasume^and  expcrienoe  justifies  the 
aRsuinption— that  in  matters  of  mutual  or  Imperial  concern  the 
Colonies  would  bo  qnite  n.«ady  to  act  in  ooncort  with  each  other  and 
with  llio  Mother  Country.  There  is  obviously  one  matter  in  which 
every  Colony  has  a  direct  and  a  conjoint  interest— that  of  national 
defence.  In  the  casi^  o(  seK-governing  Colonies  this  means  in 
Affect  naval  defonoe :  but  as  in  the  ease  of  protected  territones  and 
inter- tropical  extensions  internal  disturbance  may  at  times  assume 
dimenaions  which  necessitate  the  co-operation  of  Imperial  land 
[otcos,  it  is  better  to  accept  the  larger  tenn.  It  ia  generally 
admitted  that  the  defence  o{  the  Colonies  from  naval  attack  will 
practically  be  secured  in  northern  waters  and  at  the  home  base,  and 
tho  Colonies  have  therefore  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the 
efficiency  and  eupremacy  of  the  Imperial  Na^^. 

This  postulate  being  recognised,  it  (ollowa  that,  in  some  way 
that  has  to  be  devised  and  agreed  upon,  the  Colonies  will  have  to 
be  allowed  a  voice  in  matters  of  Imperial  administration.  Two 
alternative  methods  o(  action  have  been  suggested.  One  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  consultative,  if  not  governing,  body,  as  a  Coiinci! 
of  Empire,  in  which  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  shall  be 
proiwrtionalely  represented.  The  other  is  the  very  simple  process 
o(  adding  Colonial  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Precedents  for  both  courses  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  former 
existence  of  the  East  India  Council,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
Cluloiiial  members  to  the  Privy  Council.  Already  the  nucleus  of 
the  machinery  required  (or  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial  Council 
exists  in  the  present  Agent- Generalships,  the  dignity  H.nd  import- 
ance of  which  develop  year  by  year.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
decided  upon  as  being  beat  fitted  to  secure  the  end  in  view — 
eli'eotive  rejiresontation  of  Colonial  interests  in  the  policy  and 
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ootmsels  of  tbe  Empire— no  iuaupetable  diftlonlty  is  apparent  is 
working  out  tbe  problem. 

Bepresontatioii,  bnwuver,  impliea  taxMlot),  not  less  than  does  tbe 
converse :  ftnd  if  the  ColonieB  aie  lo  be  granted  a  share  in  IniperiftJ 

atliiiinigtriLtioii  or  legiBlation,  tbey  must  olsu  be  preparod  to  bear  a 
proper  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  national  defonoe.  It  is  on 
OTory  ground  right  and  just  tliat  thej  should  do  so.  More  than 
that :  Bucli  a  contrihution  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a  cotidition 
of  Impeiial  unity  and  nattoniil  snfcily.  This,  after  all,  is  the  main 
question  that  has  to  be  grappled  with.  Speaking  an  a  oolonist,  and 
a,e  one  who  has  taken  some  little  part  in  inter -colonial  deliberation^ 
I  have  no  hesitation  inBubmittingtomyfellow-uolonists  throughout 
tbe  Empire  such  a  proposition  of  elementary  duty.  That  it  will  be 
loyally  responded  to.  whenever  formully  presented,  I  cannot  doubt, 
Canada,  Aiistralia,  South  Africa,  have  all,  on  repeated  ooeasions, 
toatifled  by  vohmtary  acts  their  reaiiinesB  to  help  in  the  defence  (rf 
the  Empire.  The  despatch  of  expeditions  to  tlie  Soudan,  iho  offw 
of  Colonial  contingents  for  service  abroad,  the  maintenance  of  local 
equadrons,  the  gift  of  hattloKliips,  the  free  supply  of  coal,  are  all 
admiiahle  in  their  way ;  but  they  are  fitful  and  incoherent  ebnlli- 
tions  of  filial  sentiment  rather  than  su.staiiied  and  practieal  measures 
of  united  action.  Is  not  the  time  at  band  when  some  organised 
effort  should  be  made  to  concentrate  aiul  cousolidato  these  mani- 
fcatations  of  Colonial  loyalty  by  a  far-sighted  and  far-reaching 
policy,  under  which  every  Colony  should  take  its  share  of  the  t&ak 
which  now  falls  wholly  on  tlie  (<lioLildera  of  tlio  yet  unwearied 
Titan  ? 

Many  years  ago,  on  a  public  occaaiou  in  London,  I  ventured  to 
hint  at  tlie  contribution  of  a  certain  percentage  of  its  yearly  reveuu« 
by  every  Colony  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  for  purposes  of  naval 
defence.  Ton  years  later  a  diatiuguished  South  African  representa- 
tive proposed  tbo  imposition  of  a  preferential  duty  against  outsido 
producers  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Though  I  prefer  the  former 
process  as  being  simpler  and  less  aggresBive,  both  suggestions  eerve 
to  show  that  in  the  oyee  of  colonists  the  principle  involved  is  light 
and  equitable.  Were  all  the  oversea  possessions  of  Great  Hritain 
to  contribute,  say  2  per  cent,  of  thtir  rovennei?  for  purposes  of 
national  defence,  the  Imperial  exchequer  would  to-day  ho  richer  by 
two -and-a- quarter  millions  sterling  per  annum,  or  by  any  larger 
contribution  in  proportion.  The  burden  tlnis  imposed  upon  tbe 
Colonial  taxpayer  would  bo  trivial  when  compared  with  the  enormbuH 
advantages  of  which  it  would  be  the  proper  oquivnleat. 
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III  tliB  ancient  City  of  Rome,  where  these  pngcs  were  wi-itton, 
recent  e^plomtioiis  Lave  laid  bare  the  architectural  vdstigoa  of  nn 
Imperial  past.  From  the  crumbling  parapete  Ihat  crown  the  brow 
of  the  Palatine  the  eye  now  BCons  a  waste  of  storied  ruins.  ^Vhers 
the  visitor  Btanda  to-day  rose  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  Cjesara, 
with  nil  their  accessories  of  luxury  &n<\  regal  life.  There  towards 
the  Tiber  Btrc'tehed  the  vaat  expanse  o£  the  great  (.'ircus ;  beyond 
rose  the  hiif;e  fabric  of  Caracalla's  Baths.  There,  lo  the  west,  was 
the  chief  )''ui'iim,  with  it.s  tetnplos,  its  columns,  its  arches,  and  ita 
rostra,  the  centre  and  symbols  of  the  city'apiihlic  life.  Above  on  the 
Capitoline  heights  towered  the  fane  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the 
most  august  sbrinos  of  tho  pagan  world,  Houlh ward  bulked  the  maa- 
fivo  Colosseum,  with  its  reek  of  Hlaitfrhter,  flanltcd  by  the  sculptured 
arch('«  of  Tituu  and  ('onhLantine.  In  ilie  lacligronnd  the  rich 
outlines  o[  Nero's  Golden  Ilousi'  and  Conalantine's  palace  shut  out 
the  distant  mountain  ridges.  All  round,  wbercvef  the  eye  rested, 
pillared  f lines,  and  marble  fahrics,  and  spacious  arenas  testified  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  race,  to  the  luxury  and  self-gratification  of  an 
Imperitil  people.  That  race  then  dominated  the  known  world ;  that 
people  were  drunken  with  the  luRt  of  coni|ncst  and  dominion.  To- 
day ftll  is  ruin  and  decay;  tlic  mighty  Roman  Empire  is  but  a 
menaory.  What  will  ho  the  fate  of  ours  2  A  century  ai^o  it  was 
saicl  of  Englishmen — 

Jtfginns  Tivanr  iirvcr  kriciv.  .  .  , 
None  inviucible  as  the,v. 

Seventeen  centuries  hence  what  will  be  the  vtstij^ea  in  those 
regions  of  British  rule  and  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  ?  The  experi- 
i^nce  of  this  pregnant  century  has  to  Bome  extent  imticipated  tlie 
aUBWer.  Britiflh  colonisation  will  endure  in  effeots,  if  not  in  name, 
because  its  foundations  have  been  laid,  as  a  whole,  on  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice.  It  will  endure  because  it  has  go  happened 
that  the  Colonies  have  been  nurtured  tbrough  infancy  during  the 
long  reign  of  a  Sovereign  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  faithful  and  indexible  discharge  of  constitutional  duty  towards 
liLT  subjects  and  ha'  realms.  It  will  endure  because  the  prosperity 
of  the  Colonies  rests  upon  the  basis  of  social  development  and 
honest  toil.  It  will  endure  whether  trade  docK  or  does  not 
follow  the  !lag,  though  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  trade  does 
follow  the  flag,  and  that  trade  will  follow  the  Hag  as  long  as 
that  flag  protects  the  free  policy  of  a  free  Empire.  But  of  inooni- 
porably  greater  signi6cauce  is  it  that,  whtttcvGi;  the  fluctuations  or 
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divorgeiiceaof  trade  njaybp.  the  Empire  shall  hav&  honest  eSortnod 
eharaater  to  suatain  it.  Thu3o  arc  the  true  buttresses  of  national 
etroDgtb  and  Btabilitj.  I'liose  iiru  tbe  in  destructible  guarantees  of 
eontinuoua  national  life.  The  commerce  and  opulence  of  Phoetiieia 
and  Carthage  are  (orgottrn ;  tbo  philosophy  and  caltnra  of  Greece: 
the  lairs,  language,  and  literature  of  Home,  still  move  and  inflaenee 
tbe  minds  of  men.  Tbe  true  greatness  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  is  be- 
tokeneil  not  iu  the  pathetic  magniScence  of  its  remains,  not  in  its 
iGDords  of  world-i>ide  conquest  and  insatiable  dominion,  but  in  the 
examples  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  with  which  its  history  abounds. 
Looking  as  we  have  done  at  the  development  and  experiences  of 
British  colonisation  during  tbii  nineteenth  century,  are  wo  not  jus- 
tified in  believing  ihat  whatever  destiny  may  be  in  store  for  tha 
Britinh  Empire  during  times  to  comi?,  it  will  be  said  of  it  that 
civilisation  has  gained  by  its  oxiKtence,  and  that  the  truest  evidences 
of  ita  greatness  are  written  in  the  happier  conditions  and  the  general 
betterment  of  mankind  ? 

DIBCusaIo^f. 

6ii  John  Colomb,  K.O.M.G.,  M.P. :  The  Instittite  ie  to  be 
nioMt  heartily  congratulated  on  having  had  tbe  advantage  of  hearing 
Sir  John  Robinson's  powerful  and  eloijuent  addreBS,  every  page  of 
which  is  full  of  thought  and  enggestiveness.  The  difhcuUics  in  th« 
way  of  anyone  attempting  to  discuss  s»ch  a  paper,  iu  the  ten 
minutes  allotted  to  bim,  are  very  great  indeed.  As  I  understand 
the  paper  will  be  published  iu  book-form,  I  would  suggest,  in  oi-dci 
to  make  it  mote  complete,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  reviewing 
the  position  of  the  Empire  in  1800,  to  mention  the  fact  tliat  via 
had  at  that  time  settlements  in  "West  Africa,  and  that  we  had  also, 
unfortunately,  a  penal  settlement,  hut  stilla»ettlement,  in  Australia, 
The  fignrua  on  trade  and  revenue  in  1800  are  very  difiicMlt  to  g«t 
at,  but  1  think  Sir  John  Robinson  has  put  tbo  picture  before  US  in 
a  very  effective  way.  He  apealis  of  the  young  American  Kepublie 
having  lately  won  ita  freedom,  itnd  then  alhidcn  to  the  period  of 
gloom  and  listleaaneas  which  followed.  He  gives  many  reanona 
for  this  state  of  things,  but  I  venture  to  think  be  omits  to  mention 
the  most  imijortant  one.  The  United  States  did  not  win  tbeii 
freedom.  It  was  won  for  them  by  France,  owing  to  the  Ir'reneh 
fleet  being  superior  to  ours.  The  "  listlessnoss  and  stagnation,"  of 
which  he  so  eloquently  speaks,  resulted  from  tbe  fact  that  Britidi 
■upreniocy  on  the  sea  was  at  that  lime,  if  not  iu  abeyance,  at  all 
events  in  dispute.    This  ia  important,  ui  bearing  on  the  la^l  part  of 
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the  paper,  in  nbich  he  alltiil^  to  the  question  of  maTitime  defence. 
Sir  John  Eobin^n  deals  with  the  question  of  Irade  and  tariffs  in  » 
very  clear  way.    1  am  ncft  going  to  touch  upon  that  queBtion  c-xcopt 
to  make  one  remark.    He  spenka  of  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  in 
which  Colonial  tariffs  are  framed,  "  without  distinction  between  raca 
and  race."    It  would  he  more  proper  to  say  "  without  diatinctioa 
botwoon  territories  of  tho  same  Empire  and  groups  of  the  same 
race."    At  all  evoiita  tho  result  is  "that  American  and  Gorman 
manufactures  especially  arc  vigorously  pushed  in  Colonial  markets." 
"  But  Htili,"  ho  triumphantly  ohaerves,  "  the  homo  British  product 
holds  its  own.  and  niakos  its  way,  and  still  tlio  chief  votumu  of 
Colonial  prodocu  flowH  to  homo  marketa."     His  very  phraseology 
aduiitR,  what  I  fear  is  the  fact,  that  this  Btate  of  things  cannot 
be  regardtid  as  likely  to  oxtiit  for  all  timo.     If  I  read   statistics 
aright,  the  percentage  proportion  of  totiil  Colonial  trade  wliicb  flows 
to  and  from  the  Mofher  Country  ifi  rather  shrinking  thim  t':spand- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  Colonial  busiuBsa  with  tho  Mother  Country  is 
rather  decreasing,  although  tho  total  of  Colonial  trade  as  a  whole  is 
iixpaiiding,  which,  in  short,  means  that  the  tendency  is  for  Colonial 
trada   to   find  greater   markets   elsewhere    than    with    the   home 
country.     I   allude   to   these    facts   in   connection    wltli    defence, 
because  when  wo  arrive  at  the  point  when  the  trade  of  the  Colonies 
with  feruign  countries  ia  greater  than  the  trade  of  the  Colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country,  I  am  afraid  the  "Little  Englanders" 
will  be  armed  with  a  strong  argument,  especially  if  the  burden  of 
the  defence  of  that  indopcndeut  Colonial   trade   shotdd  continue 
to  bo  borne  exclu.sively  by  the  home  country.     On    this  question 
Bir  John  Itobinaou  occupies  a,  unique  position,   because  in  his 
clear  pronouncomunts  on  the  question  of  defence,  be  differs  from 
almost  every  Colonial  speaker  I  have  ever  heard  at  this  Institute. 
He  looks  at  this   question  of  Imperial  defence,   in   ita   llnanoial 
aspects,  as  a  statesman  and  not  simply  aa  a  Colonial  politician.  He 
Of  not  afraid  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  oversea  citizens  of  the 
Empire  have  duties  as   well   aa    rights  to  tho  Empire,  and  obli- 
gations the  same  as  citizens  of  the  home  portion  of  the  Empire. 
He  aaya  clearly  and  boldly  that  nn  adecniate  Colonial  contribution 
to  ^neral  maritime  dofcnco  is  indispensable    as   a  condition   of 
Imperial  unity  and  of  national  safety.     He  does  not  claim,  as 
others  have  done  on  this  platform,   for   Canada  immunity  from 
discharge  of   maritime  reaponaibilities   to  the  Empire,    because 
thirty  years  ago  a  railway  3,000  miles  long  was  built.    He  does 
not  plead  the  Austialasiana  ore  eo  "  bard  up  "  that  tbey  must  be 
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excused  tlie  fulfibnont  of  natural  obligation  to  defend  the  Empire. 
On  this  subjoL't,  without  going  into  many  figures,  I  will  give  you 
just  a  few  (acts  bojirmg  on  tlie  absurd  inequality  of  tlie  hurdenii 
borno  by  geographical  groups  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  first  remark- 
ing that  I  cannot  quite  underatand  how  Sir  John  Bobhison  works 
out  that  a  2  per  cent,  contribution  on  the  aggi'egate  revenues  of 
the  ovcrspa  part  of  the  Empire  will  only  proilece  i'1,000,000, 
because,  according  to  my  calculation,  the  sum  must  be  nearer 
i'S.OOO.OOO, '  At  this  moment  the  United  Kingdom  fortbc  pTirpose 
of  Imperial  defence  is  paying  45  per  cent.  o(  its  revenue,  India 
28  per  cent.,  the  Straits  Hcttlements  25  per  cent.,  and  Hodg 
Kong  15  per  cent,  Tu  put  the  imitter  in  another  way,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  wo  are  paying  lis.  per  head  for  naval  defence. 
Austi'uliu  flrf.,  the  Cape  Id.,  and  Canada  5(7.,  or  putting  naval  and 
military  defence  together  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  paying 
17s.  !(/.  per  head,  South  Africa  is.  M.,  Australia  Ss.  C(?,,  and 
Canada  U.  Bil  The  reason  the  financial  aspects  of  the  question 
become  more  and  more  pressing  is  that,  as  the  statistics  show,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  outlying  portionK  of  the  Empire  arc 
growing  far  more  rapidly  than  ours  at  home.  We  are  near  the 
time  when  the  recognition  of  such  facts  will  force  on  the  Empire 
the  necessity  of  facing  the  prohlem  in  all  its  breadth  and  signifi- 
cance—the  question,  in  short,  of  how  the  Empire  ia  to  be  cOBSoH- 
dated  for  its  defence,  that  U  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its 
integrity  in  ihe  face  ot  the  world.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  opened  the  deliate  riu  this  paper,  which  in  no  way  shirks 
the  question,  and  to  he  allowed  to  express  my  aduuratiou  for  Sir 
John  Robinson's  statesman-hke  enunciation  of  the  principles 
which  niiist  he  observed  by  all  its  members  if  our  Empire  is  to 
endure. 

Mr.  T.  1).  Beichton  :  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  addressing  80 
dietinguished  an  assembly,  first,  because  I  am  a  very  recent  recroit 
to  tbe  Institute,  and  secondly,  bocanso  I  have  no  qualification 
arising  fi'om  personal  experience  ot  the  self-governing  Coloaies. 
But,  as  the  Chairman  has  told  yoii,  I  have  been  connected  with  tbe 
Indian  Civil  Bervice,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Bengal  LeglslutiTO 
Council  I  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  problems  somewhat 
analogous,  muialh  mutandis,  to  those  with  wbicli  we  arc  now  deal- 
ing. It  seems  difiicnU  in  the  present  state  ot  public  opinion  to 
reaUae  that  there  ever  was  such  a  condition  of  indifference  with 
regard  to  tho  value  of  our  Colonies  as  that  described  in  the  earli^ 
■  t)ulj>ti"]iiOQtlj  nltcroil  hj  lUtlior  of  paper  to  £3,350,000.— EwTon. 
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part  of  the  loclure.  I  do  not  know  from  whiit  author  the  quotation 
at  the  heginning  of  the  piiper  was  made,  but  I  am  sure  it  could  be 
easily  paralleled  in  the  literature,  in  the  platform  speeches,  ajwl  even 
m  the  Pariiamentary  debates  of  the  early  seventies.  With  the 
growth  of  tho  wilier  sense  of  citizenship  which  has  foilowcd  on  tho 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  imperialism  which  now  dominates 
our  foreign,  domestic,  and  Colonial  politics,  I  need  hH.rdly  say  that 
these  feelings  haw  vanished.  Any  proposal  for  tho  dismemberment 
oE  the  Empire  or  ihe  severance  of  one  of  our  Colonics  woiJd  at  the 
presibul  day  not  be  denounced,  it  would  be  ridiculed,  and  tlic  person 
wlio  proposed  such  n  tfaing  would  not  be  impeached,  he  would 
simply  be  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  lunatic.  The  coiiditioii  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  fortuor  days  is  happily  described  in  a  well- 
known  parable  by  Mr,  Fronde,  who  I  think  more  than  any  other 
writer  has  given  a  atimulus  to  the  increasing  estimale  of  the  value 
of  our  Colonies.  He  describes  the  England  of  which  he  was  at  that 
time  writing  (about  1872  or  1873)  as  a  huge  bread-fruit  tree,  under 
which  tho  people  of  tho  country  sat  and  gathered  the  fruit  as  it  fell. 
The  tree  gradually  got  older  and  decayed,  and  its  fruits  witlifred 
away,  and  its  foliage  thinned.  But  the  wind  scattered  tJie  seeds  of 
the  tree  fiir  and  wide,  and  other  trees  in  distant  countries  grew 
from  the  seed  as  beautiful  as  the  parent  tree.  The  people  stiU 
remained  under  the  old  tree,  and  neglected  and  despised  its  vigoroiia 
descendants  in  other  continents.  That  was  the  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  Colonies  in  those  days.  But  now,  to  take  a  parallel 
from  the  country  with  which  I  have  been  so  long  associated,  tho 
British  Empire  may  be  likened  to  a  banyan  tree,  from  whose  boughs 
tendrils  hang  down  and  reach  to  the  ground,  where  they  take  root 
and  derive  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  continue  to  give  susten- 
ance to  the  parent  stem.  I  will  make  only  one  or  two  practical 
observations  with  regard  to  the  magnificent  description  we  have  had 
of  the  growth  of  our  Colonies.  Suggestions  have  been  made  by  Sir 
.lohit  RobinKon  that  the  federation  of  the  Colonies,  which  in  Aus- 
tralia is  nearly  accoiupiJshed,  should  he  followed  by  a  closer  political 
union  with  England  tor  the  purpose  of  Government,  and  above  all 
for  tho  defence  of  the  British  Empire  either  by  an  elaboration  of  the 
^tem  of  Agents-General,  or  by  direct  represeatativea  in  Parliament- 
Well,  that  is  not  exactly  a  Utopian  idea,  but  I  think  in  our  genera- 
tion wo  are  hardly  Ukely  to  witness  so  great  a  change.  There  is 
one  step  that  we  might  take— a  step  which  must  in  any  case  be 
antecedent  to  any  scheme  for  knitting  our  common  political  life 
olosor,  ftod  tbtit  is  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  principle  of 
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Imperial  [ffoc  trade.     A  homogenooua  fiscal  policy  must  precede 
political  union.     1  know  that  1  am  porhaio  on  dobatabIi>  ground 
here,  but  1  ilo  tliinkit  wouMboa  gpleniliil  tiling' if  tliuothci' Colonics 
werd  to  follow  tbo  example  of  Canada,  which  has  already  inlroJiiouiI 
profercntift.l  diitipB  as  regards  the  Mother  Country.     Speaking  for 
myself,  I  regi-et  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheiiuer  in  liis  budget 
wa.s  unable  to  listen  to  iho  representation  made  by  the  Colonies  with 
regard  to  tliu  preferential  treatment  of  Colonial  produce  in  the 
matter  of  Iho  wine  duty.    I  think  in  our  doalings  witli  tbo  Colonies 
we  ought  to  show  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  alma,  tnalcr,  and 
not  of  the  injusta  novoTca^lho  spirit  of  the  benign  parent  fuid  not 
of  the  envious  8te[)-inother,  and  I  think  that  instead  of  grusping  at 
this  paltry  sum  wo  should  have  done  much  better  to  make  a  con- 
cession that  must  have  had  the  effect  of  incrfasingthc  goodwillnnd 
afffOtion  of  our  Colonics.     Having  found  fault  with  one  measure  of 
the  Government,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  humble  congralnlations 
on  a,  step  they  have  recently  taken.    The  imposition  of  eonntc-rvail- 
ing  duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  in  India  is  a  new  iloparturc,  but  one 
which  I  do  not  think  is  in  the  least  degree  contraiy  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade.    There  ciin  benothing  inimical  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  as  properly  understood,  in  adopting  a  course  which,  according 
tooxpertauthority,mustinevitab!ydefltroy  a  system  which  is  generally 
thought  to  bo  the  worst  form  of  protection  ever  devised.     I  am  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  Indian  newspapers,  both  Knglish  and 
native,  and  I  notice  that  not  one  single  paper  regards  this  step 
otherwise  than  with  approval  and  gratitude.    So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  dissentient  voice  mnong  those  who  claim  to  know 
and  understfiiud  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Indian  people,  and 
that  ia  the  voice  of  Mr.  Maclean,  who  formerly  lived  in  India  and 
poses  as  an  Indian  representative,  but  who  in  this  matter  represents, 
I  think,  nobody  but  himself.    It  ia,  I  hoiieve,  an  undoubted  fact  that 
a,  countervaihng  duty  would,  if  generally  impo.sed,  ipsojacto  and  an 
it  were  by  a  atroki.'  of  the  pen,  destroy  this  hateful  bounty  Bystem, 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  a  gradually  growing  force  of  public  opinion 
at  the  present  day  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  tlie  course  that  ha? 
been  taken  as  regards  India ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  course  may  be 
taken  in   time  to  save   from   liiia?icial  ruin  several  of  our  olidest 
and  most  interesting  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  C.  PiiAHAZYN  (New  /ooland) :  Unhko  the  last  aiicaker,  I  may 
olaun  to  have  had  some  iiractical  experience  of  the  eelf-goveming 
Colonies,  for  although  I  was  not  actaally  bom  in  Now  Zealand,  I 
was  educated,  ftud  have  Epcnt  there  fifty-eight  years  of  my  life,  with 
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tiie  exception  of  occa&iotutl  visits  to  this  country.  I  cordirtlly  tvgreo 
widi  tlie  tcslioiony  Sir  Jolin  HobinHoii  be&cs  to  the  fact  that  a 
Colonist  coming  to  Kngland  no  longer  regards  bimsolf  as  a  stranger. 
He  feds  liimsclf  to  he  a  unit  in  a  groat  Empire.  Tliat  is  an 
eaarmoiis  gain.  It  oft(>n  striki^s  me  a8  curious,  at  the  same  time, 
t  we  have  no  one  word  in  common  use  to  esprtss  that  idea.  A 
maa  JB  a  New  H()a  lander,  or  an  Austialian.  or  a  Canadian;  but  there 
IB  no  common  name  to  identify  him  ns  a  mumber  of  the  Empire. 

Sir Predekick  Yolno  :  He  is  a  Briton. 

Mr.  Pu.viiAzvs  :  TJio  dictum  of  Shakespeare  to  the  contrajrj-,  I 
beUevo  there  is  a  givnt  deal  in  a,  niiine,  and  L  was  about  to  suggest, 
when  Hir  Frederick  Vouug  inteijected  that  remark,  that  Wo  might 
all  use  the  coiiinion  name  of  Britons.  It  is  lax  old  name,  a  name 
full  of  significance,  and  just  as  tit,  Paul  was  able  in  Jerusalem  to 
cbim  his  rights  as  a  lloman  citizen,  so  wo  cluini  the  name  and  the 
rights  of  Britons.  I  assure  you  thai  spirit  is  universul  in  the 
Colonies,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  country  would  encourage  it  in 
every  possible  way.  One  suggestion  occurs  to  me.  Many  Colonists 
now  come  to  England  to  spend  hero  their  wolUearnod  leisure. 
Some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  make  excellent  members  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  think  the  congtituencies  would  do 
well  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  them,  because,  apart  from  tbo 
value  of  their  Rcrvico's  goucrally,  they  would  be.  able,  spcnking  from 
direct  knowlcrlgc,  to  fsprcas  the  views  of  the  Colonists,  though  tliey 
might  not  be  their  actual  representatives.  The  federation  of  thu 
Australian  Colonioa  is  now  pretty  well  aaautcd.  and  is,  wo  hope, 

ily  the  prelude  to  tliu  larger  federation  to  follow.    It  is  unfortunate 

at,  at  the  present  moment,  it  should  apparently  have  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  raise  some  small  additional  revenue,  to  put 
an  extra  duty  on  colonial  wine.  As  \ve  know,  a  little  irritating  tax 
often  does  much  more  mischief  than  a  large  one.  One  h  also  dis- 
appointed to  notice  the  petty,  almost  huckstering,  spirit  with  which 
the  important  question  of  cable  communication  has  been  treated. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  tJian  another  which  would  tend  to  unite 
the  Empire,  it  is  cheap  and  easy  communication  between  its  several 
p*rt».  I  look  forward,  with  confidoueo,  to  the  time  when,  hy  meann 
of  a  Bliilling  te!egi-am,  you  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  Sir  John  Eobiu.son"s  remarks  with  regard  to  the  part  which 
the  Colonies  ought  to  take  in  Imperial  defence.  I  would,  however, 
remind  you  that  the  Colonies  are  very  yoiuig,  and  have  an  enormous 
-work  before  them.    That  the  time  will  come  for  them  to  bear  their 
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share  of  the  expenses  there  cau  bo  no  doubt.    It  is  not  a  question 
of  principle,  but  of  time.      The  lecturer  very  properly  laid  stress  oai 
the  legislative  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  the  Colonies.    Tliis  has 
developed,  in  some  matters,  in  a  rather  ultra-democrntic  direction. 
Of  course,  in  a  young  country,  we  are  full  of  entbuaiasms.     W« 
wake  mistakes,  no  doubt, ;  but  is  there  any  country  that  doea  not 
ntEike  miatakoa  ?    The  advantage  in  our  case  is  that  when  wo  mske 
a  mistake  we  can  very  soon  remedy  it.    Some  of  these  developmenta 
I  disapprove,  but  I  say  they  are  eKperimcnts  which  a  democracy  is 
jnstifled  in  trying.     When  charges  of  corruption  are  madu  against 
our  democratic  governments,  I  would  express  my  own  strong  con- 
viction that,  on  the  vbolo,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  personal  corruption.    There  is  a  desira  to  get 
votes,  no  doubt,  and  to  obtain  a  majority,  as  there  is  elsewhere, 
hat  there  is  httle.  or  none,  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is 
often  imputed  by  every  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 
As  to  our  public  debts,  a  very  narrow  view  is  taken  of  tlie  matter  by 
some  people.    It  ia  hard  for  those  who  have  not  been  m  tfao 
Colonies  to  realise  the  enormous  work  which  has  been  accaiuplished 
in  the  shape  of  railways,  roads,  bridges,  and  harbours.     And  what 
oould  be  better  for  this  wealthy  country  than  to  bo  able  to  lead  its 
money  at  interest  to  the  Colonies,  in  order  that  they  msy  develop, 
in   a   way    that     they   could    not  otherwise   do,    their   enormous 
resources  ?     The  mere  figures  of  debt,  taken  by  themselves,  look 
startling  enough,  but  imyonc  who  travels  round  the  Oolonioa  and 
sees  the  enormous  work  that  has  been  aeoomplished,  oainiot  fail  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  more  than  value  for  the  money. 
and  that  there  is  not  the  shgbtest  difficulty  in  paying  the  interest. 
As  for  the  posaibihty  of  repudiation,  that  is  too  absurd  to  be  thought 
of.     There  is  one  matter  at  present — a  cloud  no  big;;cr  than  a 
man'e  hand^ — to  which,  as  it  seems  to  point  to  a  serious  check  in 
the  progress  of  the  Colonies,  I  feel  hound  to  call  attention.    This 
ia  that  the  population  is  not  increasing  as  it  should.     It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  latest  statistics,  that 
New  Zealand,  next  to  France,  has  the  lowest  birth-rate  in  tlie  world. 
It  is  steadily  decreasing.    In  1882  the  births  per  1,000  were  97^, 
and  in  1898,  25jJ.    Now,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  tf;ndis  to  develop 
a  new  country  so  niiiuh  as  an  increase  of  population,  and  unless 
the  population  of  these  countries  increases  we  cannot  hope  to 
progress  very  rapidly.    My  view  is,  that  this  result  has  been  partly 
brought  about  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  our  democracy,  but  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  statesmen  will  arise  who  will  ao  deal  with 
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tliat  this  state  of  things  will  be  altered.  Apart  from  this 
I  should  bo  no  quostion  as  to  thtj  future  of  the  Coloiiiea ;  and, 
08  I  have  indicated,  my  opiuion  ia  that  their  progress  will  ho 
enormoua.  I  should  hke  to  conclitde  by  thanking  Sir  John 
Hobtn^on  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  by  eipreseing  nty  sense  of  the 
great  value  of  this  Institute.  Not  the  Nninllest  instancQ  of  that 
\-alue  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  us  of  boariiig  such  papers,  and  tho 
interesting  discussions  on  them. 

Mr.  W.  Actox-Adams  (New  Zealand):  I  riso  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  an  omission  in  Sir  John  Kobinson's 
admirable  paper.  With  reference  to  the  help  the  Colonies  would 
gi\-e  in  defence  of  tho  Empire,  Sir  John  RobinHon  has  referred  to 
the  preeonce  of  the  Colonial  troops  in  the  Jubilee  procession  and 
to  tho  arrival  at  Aldershot  from  New  South  Wales  of  a  volunteer 
troop  for  more  effective  training.  Theae  instances  took  place  in 
the  "piping  times  of  peace,"  but  I  can  give  yoti  more  striking 
instances  that  took  place  in  the  ■'  boding  epachs  of  war."  During 
the  Soudan  campaign.  New  South  Wales  equipped  and  desiiatched 
troops  to  Huakim,  at  its  own  expense.  And  lately,  when 
the  Britiah  and  American  men  of  war  were  carrying  on  fighting 
ashore  at  Samoa,  to  which  tliere  is  no  cable  connection,  the 
New  Zealand  Premier  placed  the  Colonial  ateamer  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  carry  cable  dcspiUches,  and 
offered  to  arrange  for  a  volunteer  force  to  support  the  Dntish 
ships;  and  our  steamer  actually  carried  the  despatches  from 
the  Powers  that  arranged  for  tho  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Should  the  Old  British  Lion  ever  have  to  fight  for  hur  existence, 
il  will  suri'ly  be  useful  to  her  to  find  that  her  cubs  in  the  distant 
parts  of  her  Empire  will  feed  bi^r  troops,  coal  her  ships,  and,  if 
necessary,  bnd  a  few  bravo  men  to  help  to  keep  her  Hag  aloft. 

Mr.  TnosrA-s  HIackknzie  (New  Zealand) ;  I  have  listened  with 
great  pli-asiire  to  the  very  excellent  paper,  and  I  agree  largely  with 
what  has  been  said.  I  take  exception,  however,  to  the  idea  that 
tariffs  should  be  made  aUke  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  trade 
with  us.  I  know  tliat  this  ia  an  opinion  that  is  opposed  w  tho 
Cobdcn  School ;  stilt  one  must  rcoogniyc  that  tiie  dppenduncies  uf 
our  Empire  acii  particularly  desirous  of  developing  trade,  and  that, 
as  br  at;  we  are  concerned,  England  is  our  great  marliet.  In  this 
connection  I  may  allude  to  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Colomb  advocates 
a  contribution  from  tbo  Colonies  to  the  Imperial  fund,  the  money 
to  be  raised  by  n  ii  per  cent,  levy  on  all  imports  and  exports  to  or 
[pom  the  Colonies,    I  have  every  sympathy  with  differential  duties 
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imposed  on  impcrts  Cmni  foi'oi^ii  countries  as  »  oontributicm 
towards  that  fund,  but  uot  to  bs  imposed  on  Bvitiali  or  Coloiiui.1 
g00<l8,  for  tliis  reuisoii,  tliat  in  lining  trade  with  your  dependencies — 
that  is  in  aay,  if  your  dopeiidenoies  are  capable  of  supplying  you 

wiUi  the  goods  you  roquire  -it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  put  oji 
foreign  cwmpctitora  a  tJight  tantl*.  By  ilualiug  with  foreigners  you 
support  nations  that  may  use  their  resources  for  the  humiliattou  of 
our  comtnon  trH.de,  whereas  by  confining  your  trade  as  much  as 
possible  to  your  own  people  you  assist  those  who  will  alwuyii  stoud 
by  you  in  doferuliiig  the  Empire.  If  therofore  any  contribution  is 
to  bo  raised  for  the  purpose  of  Imperia!  defeuco  that  is  the  best 
mode  of  riiising  it.  Hir  John  Colomb  alhidcd  to  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  had  been  the  first  of  the  dependencies  to  offer  a,  contribution 
towards  the  Imperial  navy,  hut  he  ssemod  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
for  the  last  twelve  of  fourteen  years  tbo  Australian  Colonies  have 
maintained  five  men-of-war. 

Bir  John  Colomd  :  Witbm  a  restricted  area, 

Mr.  Mackf.N7.ik:  Naturally,  bocatisu  they  wished  tor  somo 
protection  in  those  waters  in  the  event  of  the  Mother  Coimtrj- 
being  engaged  in  warfare  elsewhere.  Before  we  could  get  assift- 
ance  some  of  our  most  important  cities  might  he  reduced  to  rains, 
hut  South  Africa  is  much  nearer,  and  therefore  in  &  different 
position.  In  regard  to  trade,  it  is  tho  fact  th(i.t  proportionately  our 
imports  from  the  Mother  Country  are  diminishing,  and  I  think  the)- 
will  continue  to  diminiBh  until  British  itiorchants  and  manu- 
facturers rouse  themselves.  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
trade  to  do  hurc  within  the  last  two  years,  as  the  representative  of 
Colonial  warehouse  people,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  British  mcrcLanls 
with  enterprising  agents  iibroad  frequently  reject  orders  on  the 
score  of  some  alight  variation  occuning  in  the  cataloguing  of  the 
order,  or  because  the  quantity  may  not  bo  quite  up  to  the  minimum 
of  what  these  largo  establishments  are  in  tlie  habit  of  supplying. 
This  is  annoymg  and  distressing  to  the  importer,  and  I  am  not 
Kiirprised  that  indents  are  being  diverted  to  Germany  and  America, 
where  they  are  very  much  more  ahve  to  the  needs  of  eiistomcrK. 
In  regard  to  iron  itiainifaetiirers,  if  you  venture  to  suggest  the 
slightest  alteration  in  their  list  goods  they  are  hardly  civil  in  their 
replies  ;  they  simply  tell  yon  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  any  variation  from  their  designs.  With  regard  to  ruprc-rtoila- 
tion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  to  he  maintained  it  ought  to  be 
brought  about  as  speedily  as  possible.    Is  it  likely  that,  with  an  area 
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''Ao  vast  Kai  n-ilh  intercstx  so  far-rcuchinj;,  containing  s  populu- 
lion  of  20,000,000  Englisli-spfulcnig  subjects,  people  will  miiinin 
content  with  an  Imperial  policy  coutrollcd  by  only  a  section  of 

'the  poptilatioii?     Aa  rptjiirds  penny  posliige,  I  dci  not  thiiilt  tiint, 

'from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  that  is  nearly  so  importftnt 
as  the  rixliiction  in  the  rates  of  toJcgrainj^.     I  beltftve  tliat  by  talcing 

'  iBteps  ill  thin  (iirociioii.  you  will  bi-in^  the  Mother  {Country  into 
much  closer  touch  with  its  remoter  parts. 

■  Hon,  John  Tudhopk  :  I  rise  with  fijeat  pleasure  to  a3d  my 
quota  to  the  chorus  of  praise  with  which  Hit  John  Itobinson'a 
eloquent  and  exhaustive  lecture  hax  bcui  rcceiyed.  It  stamls  to 
reason   that  I.  as  an  oM  Cnpe  Colonist,  am  proud  of  Sir  John 

I  Bobinsoii— we  are  all  proiul  of  him  in  South  Africa,  where  ho  is 

'regarded  aa  a  typicnl  Kouth  African  statesman.    Dr.  Johnsonis 
■'■aid  to  have  rc^markuil  to  Boswo-U  that  if  you  caught  a  Scotchmitn 

r-yoong  you  might  do  something  with  him.  A  good  many  of  our 
OoloiiiBts  hdve  been  caught,  joung,  amongst  otliors  Sir  John 
Bobinson,  who  is  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  with  r.iigliahmen 
when  they  are  caught  ynung  and  sent  abroad  to  have  ttioir  ideas 
broadened.  We  South  Africans  are  rather  given  to  depreciate  our 
countrj' :  it  is  therefore  refreshing  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  find  it  GO  well  rcpreeented.  It  may  bo  proper  on  an  occasion 
like  this  to  reftT  to  thi.'  iwri<Kt,  now  n  good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
first  heard  of  Federation  from  tbo  lips  of  Sir  Oearge  Grey,  tbe 
great  federationist  of  tbo  century.  I  am  Huro  many  gontlomeii 
present  will  remember  the  time  when  his  was  a  vox  claytianlis ;  ho 
waa  not  Ustened  to,  and  in  fact  he  lost  his  position  as  Governor  of 
the  Cape  Colony  because  he  so  persistently  preached  in  season  and 
out  of  Beaeon  this  now  popular  doctrine,  and  it  was  only  the  strong 
appeals  of  tlie  Colonists  that  influced  the  Government  to  replace 
him.  \Ve  know  what  a  great  etatesmao  ho  was,  and  how  hi' 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Uritish  people  the  root  idea  oi' 
federation.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  mv  that  we  have  kept  out  of 
our  discussion  to-night  the  name  of  a  great  successor  of  Sir  George, 
one  who  is  fortunati.'ly  still  among  ua.  I  think  his  name  must 
have  sprung  to  the  lips  of  nearly  every  one  in  the  room  wlien  the 
i]uestion  of  cheap  telegrams  was  touclied  upon.  Wo  have  hoard 
nothing  about  the  Cape  to  Cairo  cable  to-night,  but  I  am  sure  we 
must  all  regard  Mr.  Cecil  Khodcs  us  a  man  who  is  to-day  putting 
into  practical  application  the  theories  so  long  preached  by  other 
statesmen.  Sir  John  Itohinson  foreshadows  the  extension  of  rail - 
vty  and  telegraphic  commuuicatton  as  two  of  the  measures  by 
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wMeh  the  union  of  the  Empire  will  be  accompli  shed.  Here  we  htit 
ail  objpot  lesson  on  the  subject^the  examplQ  of  a  man  who  i 
devoting  liis  lifo  to  tinit,ing  various  parts  of  tlio  Empire.  My 
Colony  nseil  to  bo  regarded  as  the  Cinderella  of  Caloniei.  Wc 
were  for  a  long  time  remarkable  for  notliiag  but  a  aeries  of  wars 
and  additions  to  the  national  debt,  but  thu  tide  has  now  turned, 
and  lately  we  have  been  able  to  place  at  your  disposal,  without 
restriction,  a.  sum  of  £30,000  a  year  as  a  contribution  to  the  Navy. 
I  thoi-oughly  agree  with  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
by  Sir  John  Robinson  to  night.  Thoy  are  broad,  sonnd  principles 
which  we  must  try  to  Iseup  our  various  Colonial  Govemmenta  to 
adhere  to.  Opposition  will  ofcur  here  and  there,  but  I  know 
that  with  men  like  Sir  John  Robinson  to  expound  tbem  they  will 
sooner  or  later  prevail.  I  thoroughly  concur  in  his  opiTiion  as  to 
the  value  of  free  institutions  for  the  Colonies :  they  have  given  to 
the  Colonists  a  sense  of  self-reliance  wliich  they  never  could  have 
had  without  them,  and  have  raised  up  a  elass  of  statesman  of  whom 
the  Empire  niay  well  bo  proud. 

Sir  Waltkb  PivVce,  K.CM.C  ( ,'\gcnt -General  for  Natal) :  ,\>i  I 
had  not  tlie  pleasure  of  Ustening  to  the  lecture,  owing  to  an  im- 
portant engagement  which  I  could  not  forego,  you  mny  perhaps 
wonder  why  I  should  intrude  myself  upon  your  notice  even  for  a 
moment,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  offering  to  Sir 
John  Robinson  my  most  hearty  congratulation,  on  his  reappear- 
ance in  the  public  arena.  As  one  who  has  known  him  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  and  watched  his  public  career,  I  can  only  say 
that  there  is  no  more  true-hearted  Colonist  in  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  one  who  has  devoted  himself  with  a  greater  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  the  promotion  of  the  progi'ess  and  development  i 
of  the  Colony  with  which  be  has  been  connected,  and  it  is  with  the  ■ 
greatest  pleasure  that  all  Natalians  welcome  his  reappearance 
among  them  in  restored  health. 

Sir  Donald  Cumtrn,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self most  heartily  with  the  welcome  oflfered  to  Sir  John  Robinson 
on  his  rc-etitry  into  public  life.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  ho  will 
shortly  return  to  South  Africa,  where  his  admirable  ijualitiot;.  bis 
thorough  Colonial  experience,  and  his  patriotism  will  give  him  a 
further  opportunity  of  showing  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  We 
have  listened  to  hia  very  able  lecture  on  the  value  and  importance 
of  our  Colonial  Empire.  He  has  drawn  a  remarkable  comparison 
between  public  ojiinion  some  time  ago  and  now.  It  is  as  roiuark- 
ftble  as  the  iacidents  which  h»ve  marked  public  opinion  witbJ 
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ifegard  to  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  Sir  Jolin  Robinson  told  us 
that  the  people  of  this  country  100  joars  ago  or  so  swallowed 
slave-grown  sugar  without  (iny  com pii notion,  and  in  fact  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  Then,  after  settuig  the  slaves  free  they  took  to  foreign 
sugar,  although  grown  by  slaves,  simply  because  it  was  cheap ! 
They  forgot  and  they  forget  now  that  these  West  Indiji  Islandfi  cost 
US  an  enormous  amount  in  blood  and  treasure,  that  Nelson's  fleet 
\*iBited  these  islands,  that  towns  were  bombarded,  that  many 
vessels  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea— mostly  French,  I  am 
glad  to  think — and  that  islands  were  taken,  and  then  some  of  them 
given  baclt.  Now.  because  Blave-grown  foreign  niailo  sugar  is 
cheaper,  wo  allow  all  that  money  and  bloodshed  to  go  by  the  board. 
We're  a  strange  people,  for  this  is  to  swallow  the  lessoiis  of  experi- 
ence and  consistency  as  well.  What,  apn.rt  troiu  its  lessons  of 
patriotism,  is  tho  whole  Iosbou  of  this  lectui-e  ?  It  is  that  we  must 
keep  the  commnnd  of  the  sea.  We  know  at  the  time  of  the  I'eiijdeh 
incident  what  the  Rusnian  Govenunont  were  going  to  do.  You 
would  have  found  Russian  cruisers  raiding  around  the  Australian 
Colonies.  No  wonder  that  the  Au.'itraliana  desired  to  have  sliipa 
after  that  to  defend  their  own  shores,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  Kir 
John  Robinson  is  in  good  health  and  aho\H  to  return  to  Natal. 

The  CiLuiiMAN  (Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskinw,  G.C.B.)  :  I 
most  cordially  congratulate  you  on  having  heard  an  address  which 
carried  to  such  a  \ei*y  high  level  the  thoughts  connected  with  tho 
British  ColoniiU  Empire.  Ah  I  listened  to  that  lecture,  delivered  with 
so  much  eloquence  and  admirable  emphasis,  I  could  not  hut  believe 
that,  both  in  the  wording  and  in  tho  thoughts,  he  had  taken  for  his 
exaoiplo  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  A  feeling  aljuost  of  dismay  crept  over 
me  as  we  were  reminded  how  very  short  Is  the  period  within  which 
this  enormous  growth  of  our  Colonial  Empire  had  taken  place,  for  we 
know  that  things  of  very  rapid  growth  are  generally  of  short  life. 
On  reflection,  however,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  the  seeds  of  this 
Empire  were  laid  probably  400  or  500  years  ago.  Indeed,  I  may 
remind  you,  as  wc  are  about  to  celebrate  the  millenary  of  Alfred  tho 
Great,  that  he  was  in  all  probability  the  hrst  who  grasped  the  idea 
of  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  for  when  he  had  over  and  over  again 
failed  to  Iceep  the  Daaes  out  of  the  country  by  fighting  on  land,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  their  disembarltation  on  the  coast,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ouly  on  the  8ea:S  that  he  could  sue- 
cejjsfiilly  meet  and  overcome  thcin,  and  accordingly  lie  built  ships 
which  achieved  that  end.  It  was  under  Elizabeth  that  our  great 
fight  for  3ca  supremacy  took  place.     Almost  all  the  nations  of 
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Europe  bad  prccwloil  us  in  developing  sea  power.  Certainly  tbe 
Portuguese,  tlio  HpaiiiaTils,  the  Dutch,  ami  tho  Freiicbhad  begun  to 
jtlfint  important  Colonics  before  ivc  did.  We  sue  tlie  wondcrfcil 
developnifut  of  oui-  power,  sometimes,  however,  thrown  back  by 
what  appiiiired  to  I'e  fortuitous  circumatancos,  and  sometimes  by 
the  folly  of  BtiitGsmcn.  But  the  geuius  of  our  race,  yea,  I  will  say 
the  miasion  of  our  race,  Bhone  through  it  all.  At  tbu  end  of  tbe 
last  ciintury  Lord  Chatham  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  declarL'J,  "  I  lolievo  there  is  only  one  mun  who  can  save 
Knglnml.  and  that  I  am  that  man,"  and  in  a  marvellously  short  tim«, 
less  tlmii  two  yfai's,  he  vindicated  that  remackahlo  claim.  So 
things  went  on,  till  in  1815  wo  found  ouraelvea  in  the  position  of 
maritime  supremacy  which  laid  the  foundatiouB  for  tho  proacnt 
enormous  cspaneion  of  our  Empire.  The  lecturer  has  said  that  these 
wiirswere  followed  hy  a  period  of  depression.  Uf  course  they  wore; 
tbe  eshftustion  was  very  great,  but  other  people  were  more  exhausted 
and  we  were  left  with  a  licet  which  was  able  to  go  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  onrth  and  aid  U3  iji  developing  those  countries  which 
we  now  poBsesa.  I  won't  detain  you  longer  except  to  make  a  few 
remiu'ks  about  the  Peace  Conference  which  ia  about  to  assemble.  I 
am  sure  there  ia  no  WBll-wisher  of  his  race  bat  hopes  that  that 
confenmco  may  have  some  effect  in  keeping  peace  on  tho  earth. 
But  we  most  not  he  too  sanguine.  It  is  certain  that  we  in  England 
»boald  not  expect  too  much  of  it.  How  can  the  whole  of  history, 
the  whole  of  human  nature  he  reversed  in  a  few  months  ?  It  was 
but  recently  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with  one,  two,  it  miglit  be 
three  coimtries.  Are  these  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  bo  over- 
come and  changed  in  a  few  months  by  a  written  agreement  come  to 
by  a  tew  men  sitting  round  the  table  at  the  Hague :'  It  is  im- 
possible. The  lesson  I  wisli  to  inculcate  is  that  we  should  by  every 
mcang  in  our  power  prolong  peace,  but  we  should  be  always  pre- 
pared for  the  iilti'i'nativo  which  must,  if  history  is  true,  sooner  or 
later  come  upon  us,  I  will  now  ask  you  to  tender  your  hearty 
thanks  to  Sir  John  Robinson  i'or  hia  most  eloquent  iind  able 
address,  to  which  wo  have  listened  with  so  much  gratification  and 
advantage. 

Hon.  hit  Sons  Robissos,  K.O.M.G. :  I  rise  simply  for  th« 
purpose  of  thankuig  you  for  the  extremely  kind  reception  you 
have  given  to  my  address,  and  also  the  speakers  for  their  very 
tolerant  criticism  and  excellent  anggestions.  My  feeling  in  prepar- 
ing the  address  was  how  little  justice,  in  the  time  aUottei.1  to  me,  I 
oouid  do  to  so  vast  &  theme — a  tbciue  which  bristles  with  points  of 
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intelreBt,  and  whicb,  the  more  you  think  of  it,  the  larger  it  becomes. 
I  beg  you  will  join  me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  excellent 
Chairman.  When  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  Institute 
thirty  years  ago,  the  chair  was  taken  by  an  eminent  Auatrahan 
Colonist,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  who,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  is  still 
among  as  hale  and  veil.  To-night  we  have  as  our  Chairman  one 
who  represents  that  profession  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
everj  Englishman  throughout  the  Empire.  We  in  the  Colonies 
know  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Navy.  We  know  how  dependent 
we  are  on  that  Navy  for  the  protection  of  our  shores.  It  is  a  high 
compliment  to  have  had  as  Chairman  so  distinguished  a  member 
of  his  profession  as  Sir  Anthony  Hoskina,  Fifty-seven  years  ago 
(several  years  before  I  made  acquaintance  with  Natal)  Sir  Anthony 
was  in  South-east  Africa,  and  took  an  honourable,  an  active,  and 
a  saccessfol  part  in  upholding  the  prestige  of  the  British  name  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  Meeting 
then  separated. 


see 
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Tfie  Klftlith  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Lbi;  Session  was  liald  at 
llii.-  Whitebail  Uaoius,  Ilotol  M^'tropole,  on  Tuesday.  Juno  aO,  1898. 
when  II  Paper  on  "  Life  in  ibo  Malay  Peninsula ;  iiy  it  was  and  is  " 
WHS  rend  by  Hugh  Clifford,  Esii-  (Britisli  Ri'sident,  TaliaDK). 

Sir  Cecil  Clomenti  Hmitb,  G.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
tlii^  TiistitiitG,  presided. 

The  Miiiuteri  of  tlic  last  Ordinary  Clcueral  Meeting  went  read  and 
confiriiiod,  and  it  wa«aniioancedtlja.t  since  that  Meeting S2  Fellowg 
Itad  been  eloctod,  viz.,  1  Itcsidout,  Ijl  Nun -Resident. 

Resident  Fellow : — 

Uo!onet  Sir  James  iIayt.i-Sa<iler,  K.C.N.Q. 

Non- Resident  Fellows  : — 

Ifow.  ArMliM  M.  Campbell,  M.L.C.  fNalal),  Antexut  J.  da  Silva  e  Souta, 
Clematit  Dariei  iTruiuviuil},  1'.  Paget  Deiiac,  C.K.  (/nJin),  Arnhibald  i>ij:wn 
(Wctu  South  Wala),  Hugh  Daaou  ^N.^l^l  Smith  It'at.i).  11^,  J!.  Thmnat 
JJuffll.  Q.C:  li.C.l,.  {Vav'nta),  S.  A'(iiiiifc!/-iriImo/  {Taamania).  t'rnat  A- 
drain  (New  Zealand),  Grmya  (Jncne  [('ajt  Colony].  David  Hamillon 
{IliMtiTii  Atiflialia).  II.  IX  Huijgins  iTnitiiiml},  J.  Harris  JohnntmL  (A'cH' 
Hviith  IViiles},  Albir!  J'',.  },an'j/tmi  (Vit/criu),  AleyatuUr  Slewart  J'Cnttf 
{Natal),  John  Marlin  {Victoria).  James  A.  Millrr  {Naial),  Ittv.  Canms  A,  tt'- 
J'liin  {Neil!  Siiitth  Hni.M),  (Iforqc  li.  I'miullork  {Unti^k  Oiiuiita).  W, 
Wallaw  Itallran  (Gold  Coast  Coiimy),  l,l.'Ca!oncl  S.  Wtllinijton  Han 
{Cofiadn),  0»w«  Jlelly  [TransviiitT),  Charlen  (1.  D.  Roberts.  M.A.  (New  Brum- 
t/'i/'tl),  AkianiinT  nnhrrlmn  [Cannda),  I-'rnnk  W.  litlt  {UriUsh  Colliwliia^. 
Alfrtci  A.  Sliinion  (Cu;w  Colony),  Hoil.  Jahn  II'.  Tavei'ncr.  JU.L..4.  (IVtorMl), 
Juiiph  C.  Vereo.  M.D..  F.Ii.C.S.  {SoiHIi  Australia). Hmii/  iV.B.  Viljocn  [Cape 
Ciikm]/),  Frril  IF.  WiUiami}  {New  Siealaiii),  Wiliiam  A'.  HllHams  (SfnliM 
SclHeinenlii}, 

It  was  also  announced  tliat  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &o.,  liad  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  nnd  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  luatitnte  and 
others. 

The  Chaium.in:  It  is  my  privilege  this  evening  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Huifh  Clifford  to  read  a  Paper  on  "  Life  in  ibc  Malay  Peninsola ; 
as  it  was  and  is."  I  can  very  .safely  ask  for  him  a  ffood  bear* 
inj;,  for  there  U,  I  believe,  no  man  at  the  present  time  who  can 
give  you  a  more  accnralc  and  more  interesting  account  of  lite  in 
the  Malay  Peninsala  than  Mr.  Clifford.     lie  has  been  there  since 
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'  1883.  and,  owing  to  the  circiiwst.anres  of  Lis  offieiiil  career,  has  hml 
opportuuities  of  studying  native  life  ■■  in  Court  or  Kauipong  "  aucli 
aa  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  members  of  the  Service. 

I      Mr.  Hiigb  Clifford  then  read  his  Paper  on 


LIFE  IN  THE  MALAY  PJiNINSLLA ;  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IB. 

EiCJHT  years  ago  the  late  Sir  William  Maxwell  road  at  a  meeting  of 

Iho  Boyal  Coloniul  Inatitnte  a  paper  on  '■  The  Malay  Peiiinsiila  :  its 

Resources  and  Proapecta."  '     Five  years  later  another  paper  deuling 

with  the  aame  part  of  the  world  was  read  ill  this  place  by  Sir  Frauli 

Swettenham,  its  subject  being  ■'  Britiab  Rule  in  MuJaya."  ''    These 

two  lectures  cover  togothor  a  great  deal  of  ground,  Sir  William 

Maxwell  ha\-ing  begun  by  tracing  the  history  of  Jiritiah  connection 

with  the  Malays  from  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Sir 

l->ank  ywettonham  having  carried  on  the  record  up  in  the  lime  of 

the  Federation  of  the  Protected  States  of  tbe  Peninsula  which  was 

ancceaahUly  ofieetod,   mainly  by   hia  influence,   three  years  ago. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  has  now  done  nie  tbe  honour  to  ask 

mc  to  read  a  paper  to  you  to-night,  the  theme  of  which  is  once 

again  the  Peninsula,  and  its  peoples  and  the  record  of  the  work 

which  Great  Britain  has  performed  in  that  remote  country  since 

^■jpt  interference  with  the  old  native  regime  was  thrust  upon  US. 

ffii  complying  with  thy  request  of  the  Coimeil  I  have  found  myself 

in  the  jKinilion  of  the  foi.>ble  gleaner,  wlio,  following  in  the  footsteps 

of  tbe  more  sturdy  reapers,  gathers  up  such  ears  of  grain  as  they 

have  missed,  or  have  passed  over  as  of  httle  worth.     None  the  less, 

since  it  has  been  my  lot  during  the  past  sixteen  years  to  be  brought 

I  into  intimate  contact  with  a  Malayan  State  in  ail  tbe  stages  of  its 

evolution,  from  independenco  and  misrule  to  protection,  prosperity, 

I  and  good  government,  and  as,  moreover,  this  is  an  experience  which 

I  few  have  shared  with  mo  to  quite  the  same  extent,  it  has  occurred 

,  to  me  that  much  of  wbidi  I  have  to  tell  may  prove  to  he  new  to  my 

hearers,  and,  further,  may  aid  some  to  realise  more  fully  the  exact 

nature  of  the  work  which  Great  Britain  is  to-day  carrying  out  in 

half- a- hundred  obscure  localities,  with  the  aid  of  those  who 

Wait  ill  heavy  haruess 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild, 
Our  oew-caught.  euUeu  peoples, 

Half  defil  and  half  child. 

'  Proecedings  Boyal  Colonial  Inslititle,  ml.  xxiii.,  p.  S. 

'  IM(i,,T0l.5xeil..  p.a73 ^.-.        .       ,         .         . 
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la  Jftun&ry  1887 1  was  sent  by  Hie  Fiedoi-ick  Weld  on  n  specikt 

miaeion  to  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Pahang,  who  at  that  time  was  u 
nativQ  riiler  absohittily  ladcpeudentof  hoth  Great  Britain  and  of  Sian). 
For  aomo  months  I  remained  in  Pahang  canning  on  tho  protracted 
negotiations  which  preciided  the  signing  of  tho  first  treaty  whereby 
the  Britvah  iiovommont  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  p oil tioal  agent 
to  the  Sultan's  Court.  After  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  my 
kind  friMid  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  who  has  done  lue  tho  honour 
to  take  the  chair  to-night,  retained  me  as  hie  agent  in  Pahang  until 
a  Resident  was  appointed  to  aid  the  Sultan  in  the  administration 
of  his  country  during  the  last  months  of  1888.  It  was,  theretorc, 
my  lot  to  live  in  a  Malayan  State  imdor  native  rule  for  a,  period  of 
nearly  two  years. 

It  will  porhaps  bo  conceded  tliat  this  was  an  esperiencp  which  i» 
somewhat  unusual,  and  that  the  opportunities  which  were  thus 
given  to  mo  to  study  and  observe  native  lite  and  society  in  it^ 
natumi  conditions  wore  3UcU  aa  very  few  other  white  men  have  had 
presented  to  them,  liut  the  peculiarity  of  ray  position  was  even 
greater  than  a  narration  of  the  above  circumstances  would  lead  you 
to  suppose,  for  I  was,  for  a  vaj'iety  o!  reasons,  pennitted  to  see 
native  life  aa  it  exists  when  no  white  men  are  at  hand  to  watch  and 
take  note  of  its  pcciiliaritiea — native  life  naked  and  imashamed. 

In  all  that  follows  I  am  speaking  of  things  observed  at  Bret 
hand :  of  a  native  system  of  administration — if  anything  so 
fortuitous  may  be  termed  a  "  system  "—into  the  every-day  working 
ol  wliich  I  have  been  permitted  to  pry  ;  of  native  institutions  which 
1  have  seen  in  actual  operation  for  extended  periods  of  time  ;  and 
of  some  phases  of  Oriental  life  which  went  on  undiatm'hed  arouod 
me,  while  I  myself  played  among  them  an  insignificant  and  nn- 
considered  part. 

The  States  which  I  have  known  most  intimately  during  the  time 
of  their  independence  are  Pahang,  which  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Trfinggann,  and  Kelantan,  wliioli  are 
atill  independent,  All  these  States  are  situated  on  the  eat^t  coast  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  thus  occupy  one  of  the  most  sheltered  and 
rarely-viaited  nooks  etill  remaining  in  this  age  of  restless  explora- 
tion. Their  geographical  position  accounts  for  their  isolation,  for 
not  only  do  they  lie  in  a  locaUty  far  removed  from  any  recognised 
trade  route,  but  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  whips  down  the 
China  Sea  for  four  months  in  every  year,  is  hedged  in  and 
straitened  by  the  PhilippinoE  and  Borneo  on  the  one  btod,  Mid  1^ 
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tbe  uiainland  of  French  Indo-China  and  Si«in  on  the  other,  in 
8uch  fashion  llmt  it  hroaks  with  nil  its  fury  upon  the  &bores  of  thft 
Mokf  Peninsula.     When  1  first  went  to  resido  in  Pahang  twelve 
jreoxe  ago  k11  communication  with  the  outside  world  ceased  abruptly 
in  October,  and  was  not  resumed  until  March  had  come  again. 
Ihiriag  those  months  no  fishing-boats  put  out  to  sen ;  no  junks 
Ctmo  in    from    Singuiwre,  China,  or    SJam  ;  to  me,  living  alone 
smoug  tbe  people  of  au  ahen  i-ace,  the  world  seemed  of  a  suddet) 
to  have  become  narrowed  down  to  eome  15,000  flqa^re  miles  of 
torciit  country.   Ihroiigli  which  certiiin  mighty  rirera— our  only 
highways^raji  cesiaelcasly,  monotonously  past  the  scattered  villages 
in  which  dwelt  the  spar»o  population  of  the  land.    Tbe  only  oi-ents 
which  occupied  our  thoughts  were  the  trivia!,  yet  to  us  vastly  im- 
portant, happenings  which  made  up  the  politics  of  the  remote  and 
isolated  kingdom  in  winch  we  lived.    The  greiit  world  beyond  our 
borders  might  in  truth  have  been  n  portion  of  some  other  planet 
or  K  mere  fi<^eut  of  my  own  imagination,  as  I  vras  sometimes 
tADQpted  to  believe-    An  occasional  whisper  of  tmreliable  news  waa 
borne  to  us,  having  been  brought  acriisa  the  aiountaina  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  sweating  villagers,  who  trudged  on 
toot  up  the  difiieult  ascents  which  were  at  that  time  the  only  means 
by  which  the  hills  coidd  bo  crossed.    But  even  such  rumours  as 
tbeao,  scraps  of  impcrfcctly-imderstood  gossip  heard  in  tho  baxaai'tc 
by  folk  whose  ignorance  of  all  things  was  pbeiKimeual,  had  to  filter 
dovrii  Ktrcam  to  us  at  the  SuUibn'b'  Court,  »,  distance  of  more  than 
200  mites,  being  passed  from  man  to  man  by  word  of  mouth, 
and,  ns  was  natural,  beconiing  so  much  altered  in  the  process  that 
by  thir  time  they  renchod  us  they  retaineil  as  little  of  their  origuial 
aspect  a,s  does  the  habit  of  a  Cistersian  monk  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  patching  of  more  than  half  a  century.     All  this  iaoktion, 
tJiis  almost  complete  severance  from  the  world  without,  had  had  its 
inovitable  effects  upon  the  rulers  and  the  peoples  of  the  Malayan 
States  on  the  eastern  iteaboai'd  of  the  Peninsula.    The  native  king- 
doms situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Malacca  had  all  been  more  or 
loaf!  subjected  to  foroi.^n  influences  from  very  early  times,  and  in 
th«  robust  conservatism  of  the  people  some  changes  have 
thereby  in  their  natural  condition.     But  the  Malays 
a  ncfl  detest  cliange.    "Let  our  children  die  rather  than  our 
customs"  is  a  familiar  proverbial  saying,  and  it  expresses  the 
popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  innovation  in  a  form  which  has  in 
it  bnt  little  of  exaggeration.    Thus  the  natives  of  the  more  remote 
States  of  the  Peninsula  adhered  faithfully  to  their  old  manner  of 
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life  with  an  extraordinary  tonacity,  and  escaped  even  such  measutd 
of  influence  from  without  an  had  had  ita  share  iu  the  forming  of  the 
peoples  of  the  western  seaboard.  Thia  is  why  a  atvdf  of  the 
organiaation  of  n  State  on  the  east  coast  nf  the  Peiiin«iiln  rcvcaU 
to  us  more  completely  the  whole  theory  of  Malayan  government 

'  than  any  examination  of  the  history  ot  the  States  of  Pcrnk  imd 
Sfiltingor  can  bo  Buppoaed  to  do. 

Btudenta  of  European  history  may  nolo  with  interest  the  alow 
evolution  of  esiatiiig  systeian  of  goveniment  in  our  various 
countries  from  beginnings  which,  speaking  liroaiUy,  are  wingularly 
alike.  Thrmigliout  thit  Europe  of  the  Middle  Agijs  thu  feudal 
system  embodied  the  principal  theory  npon  which  all  governments 
were  based,  and  the  history  ot  the  white  nations  is  merely  the 
record  of  the  changea  and  developments  effected  in  this  system 
which,  after  many  eenluries,  havt-  resulted  in  the  various  methods 
of  government  which  we  iind  extant  in  the  European  countries 
of  to-day.  The  feudal  system,  In  some  form  or  ivnother,  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  phases  through  which  the 
government  of  every  civilised  conntry  must  pass  In  the  process  of 
its  evolution  from  more  primitive  beginnings  to  methoik  of  ad- 
ministration based  upon  wider,  nobler  conceptions  of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  those  whom  it  rules  yet  serves;  and  an  examination  of 
the  modem  history  of  the  Malayan  States  of  which  I  am  api^aking, 
shows  us  with  great  dialinctness  that  the  Malays,  in  common  with 
other  more  civilised  folk,  had  worked  out  for  themselves  unaided  a 
theory  of  government  on  feudal  lines  which  bears  a  startling 
reaemhlance  to  the  European  models  of  a  long-passed  epoch.  But 
here  they  had  halted.  To  live  in  independent  Malaya  is  to  Uve  id 
the  Europe  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Thus  iu  the  Malayan  States,  as  we  found  tbcm  when  first  we 
began  to  set  about  the  task  of  moulding  their  history  for  ourselves, 
the  Sultan  was  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  whole  country  and 
everything  that  it  contained,  all  others  holding  their  possessions  in 

I  fief  from  him,  or  from  his  vassals  on  his  behalf.  The  country  was 
divided  up  into  a  unmhor  of  districts,  each  of  ivhicli  was  held  iu 
tief  from  tho  Sultan  by  an  i~)rang  Beaar,  or  great  ISarou.  The  power 
which  each  of  those  men  hold  in  bis  own  district  was  practically 
unlimited.  Tims  in  Pahaiig  a  dozen  ycara  aj;o  each  of  the  groat 
chiefs,  of  whom  there  were  fovir.  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  the  people  residing  in  bis  teriitories.  But  tho  unwrttt«n 
law  or  custom  went  further  than  this,  for  it  defined  the  ftxact 
manner  in  which  each  of  these  chiefs  iJiuat  carry  out  the  execution^ 
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tvliich  ho  might  order.     TIiuh  tlin  D^ito'  Bandar,  who  owned  the 
ooaHl  diRtrict,  waa  oiupowerfd  to  inflict  death  by  cauoing  his  yictim 
to  be  stabbed  with  a  kris,  or  dagger,  through  tiie  hollow  in  the  loft 
I  shoulder  above  the  collar-bone,  and  thence  through  the  lieart.     The 
I  Orang  Kaya  PablAwan  of  Chi^nor  fastened  bis  offenders  to  a  tree,  and 
oaiisedspcflra  to  be  thrown  at  them  at  short  range  until  such  timeaa 
death  eaw  fit  to  end  their  sufferings.    Tlie  Orang  Kilya  of  Tcmi-rloli 
'  ]ashod  his  criminals  to  a  ducking  stool,  and  dro^>-ned  them  slowly, 
I  but  with  elaborate  caie.    The  Maltardja  POrba  of  J^lai,  tlie  groat 
chieftain  who  ruled  over  the  interior  of  Pahang,  ei:ecuted  his 
,  vietiina  by  eultiiiK  their  htiada  from  their  shoulders  with  a.  sharp 
I  sword.    The   formalities   which  preceded   this  latter   method  of 
I  L'xectition  are  of  so  curious  a  nature,  and  arc  withal  so  charocter- 
i  istic  of  the  Malays,  that  I  camiot  refrain  from  sparing  them  a  few 
words  of  description.    The  criminal  was  first  approached  by  the 
executioner,  who,  taking  his  victim's  hands  between  both  of  his  and 
looking  into  his  eyes,   said  simply  "Maiit!" — "  Pardon  1" — an 
expression  equivalent  to  our  phrase  "Excuse  me."    To  this  the 
man  about  to  die  replied  invariably  "  Ta'  Spa  I "  which  means  "  It 
doi-3  not  signify  t  "    He  was  then  ordered  to  seat  liimself.  and  in 
some  instances  a  Imiidago  was  bound  over  liis  eyes.     The  execu- 
tioner then  passed  behind  him  and,  after  making  obeisance  to  the 
ptei>ii)ing  chief,  began  an  elaborate  sword-dance,  every  evolution  in 
which-  was   watched  with   the   moat   critical    interest   by  all  the 
spectators.    To  and  fro  he  danced,  posturing,  turuingand  wheeling, 
now  skipping  lightly  to  within  a  few  feet  of  hia  rictim,  hia  sword 
p(^uod  above  his  head  performing  passes  innumerable,  now  leaping 
back  again  to  the  other  end  of  the  open  space  allotted  to  him,  to 
dance  up  once  more  to  the  miserable  creature  who  sat  so  patiently 
awaiting  the  death  which  still  held  its  hand  so  cruelly.    If  only 
one  man  was  to  be  executed,  the  grisly  dance  would  last  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  sword  fell  in  one  flashing  swoop 
and  sheared  the  head  from  the  trunk.    If  there  were  many  victims, 
more  than  an  hour  might  elapse  between  th(-  tirau  when  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  poor  wretches  yielded  up  the  hfe  that  was  in 
iiim,  and  iu   such  cases  the  torture  of  uncertainty  was  horribly 
increased,  for  the  executioner  followed  no  order  in  the  selection  of 
his  victims  snve  that  which  his  caprice  dictated,  and  no  man  knew 
when  his  own  tmii  would  come,  while  his  nerves  were  stmned  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  intense  anguish  by  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  the 
still  writliing  bodies  which  floundered  so  aimlessly  around  him. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject,  from  which  I  have  been  led  isto  a 
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fligression  because  the  account  of  a  Malay  exooution  prefiettiACl  mo 
with  an  opportunity  of  ahowing  to  those  of  my  hearprs  who  ace  an- 
ac'iuEiinted  with  Iho  pooplo  something  of  the  callousttess  to  humtin 
suffering,  and  iho  inability  to  place  oneself  in  othera"  ehoee,  which 
mark  the  methods  of  native  administration,  eren  when  its  offi(*rs 
arc  engaged  In  carrying  out  what  they  I'egard  as  an  act  of  jastice. 

Under  the  four  gron.t  chiefe,  or  barons,  there  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  Council  of  Eight.  These  men  were  related  to  the  greater 
harons  in  precisely  ths  same  maiioET  as  the  latter  were  related  to 
their  Sultan — that  is  to  say,  that  they  owed  them  fealty,  and  wwe 
bound  to  follow  them  in  time  of  wiir. 

Under  the  eight  chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  hJ9  sub-district,  the 
boundii.ries  of  which  wcro  clciirly  defined  by  hia  letter  of  nnthoritfi 
were  the  chiefs  of  tho  Council  of  Sixteen— squires  who  owned  a 
few  clusters  of  villages,  holding  them  in  fief  from  one  or  another  of 
the  Council  of  Eight.  Under  tliem  again  were  the  Tliirty-Two 
and  the  Sixty-Four,  who  existed  more  in  theory  than  in  reality, 
for  no  man  in  all  the  country  Itnew  its  internal  economy  with  suffi- 
cient intimacy  to  he  able  to  name  more  than  a  few  of  them,  and  the 
little  village  headmen  who  claimed  to  belong  to  one  Counoil  or 
another  were  probably  not  aiifSciently  numerous  to  make  up  the 
required  total  of  Ninety-Six. 

Under  the  Tillage  headmen,  the  Ka-tfla-an,  or  elders,  as  tliey 
were  usually  termed,  were  the  free  Eaiiyat,  or  villagers.  These 
men  held  land  of  their  own,  upon  which  their  houses  stood.  They 
also  had  a  traditional  right  to  select  such  forest  land  from  tim«  lo 
time  as  they  might  require  for  the  planting  of  temporary  crops,  and 
most  of  them  clierisbed  some  legwidary  claims  to  certain  plots  ol 
iincultivated  land  which  were  supposed  to  have  once  been  occupied 
by  some  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  perennial  sources  of  dispute 
and  contention.  AU  this  land,  however,  was  only  in  a  sense  Uie 
property  of  its  owner.  No  man  disputed  the  right  of  a  villager  lo 
take  upjungle  and  transform  it  into  arable  groimd  ;  no  man  denied 
his  right  to  sell  it ;  no  one  questioned  the  right  of  liis  children  to 
inherit  it  when  his  day  was  done  ;  but  the  ownor  hold  no  titl«  for 
it,  and  if  a  stronger  than  he  coveted  it  and  elected  to  di.ipoBsesfl 
him  he  had  no  redrcsff.  He  paid  no  rent  for  hia  land;  he  wa« 
under  no  obligations  as  to  its  cultivation ;  but,  by  an  nnwrittwi 
law.  he  was  bound  to  follow  bis  headman  or  his  chief  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  event  of  his  presence  being  required ;  he  was  forced 
to  pay  a  number  of  taxes,  regular  and  iiTsgular,  such  as  we  RurO' 
peana  are  wont  to  term  "  squeezes  " ;  and  he  was  further  bound  to 
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idVbonr  to  any  of  hia  aupcriors  wh 

id  to  follow  his  chief  when  he  went  to  Court  in  order  to 
swM  tlio  nuiiibiT  of  Uie  inoli  of  rtdhori^ntii  vhich  (Jio  tioliloV  ilignit; 
found  neoessai^  for  its  support. 

lieneath  the  frei-  radyat  were  Oie  slave- debtors,  concerning 
wboMi  I  shall  have  more  to  say  bereaiter,  and  below  them  again 
were  the  bought  vlavc^  and  tbtir  descendants,  who  formed  the 
tiiweat  class  of  Malayan  society. 

Having  now  given  you  a  broad  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  organi- 
sation of  a  Malay  Statt,  I  tbijik  that  it  may  be  both  instructive 
and  intewHting  to  you  to  look  behind  the  scenes  and  watch  how 
matters  worked  out  in  actual  practice. 

In  the  iirat  place,  it  must  be  fully  realised  that  the  Sultan  was 
the  main  pivot  upon  which  ail  things  in  bis  coimtty  turned.  He 
was  the  source  from  which  all  blessing  flowed  ;  he  was  the  person 
who  held  in  bis  hand  rewards  and  punisliments ;  it  was  his  whims — 
things  often  strange  and  unaccountable  —which  could  make  or  mar 
a  man.  Hia  hghtest  word  brought  death,  swift  and  inevitable, 
which  most  often  was  not  preceded  by  iiny  such  tedious  formalities 
as  a  trial  or  examination  of  the  occuBod.  He  was  the  principal 
trader,  the  richest  man,  the  banker  and  advancur  of  capital  to  his 
people.  He  was  also  a  law  to  himself,  and  wbataoever  he  might 
elect  to  do,  those  about  him  would  be  certain  to  approve  with  loud- 
mouthed cordiality  such  as  princes  love. 

The  tmning  through  which  he  had  passed  before  he  attained  to 
the  throne  wsiS  of  a  kind  which  would  most  certainly  ruin  the 
atrougest  Kiiropean  character  of  which  I  have  any  experience. 
From  the  time  that  he  was  lirst  siiffered  to  set  foot  upon  Mother 
Earth  with  little  shoes  of  beaten  gold  upon  his  tiny  brown  foet— 
the  which  event  was  marked  by  feastiugs  and  pnbbc  rejoicings — 
the  young  rAja  foimd  hijuselC  hedged  about  by  sycophants  and 
courtiers  whoso  sole  desire  was  to  please  him  and  to  win  hia 
favour.  Even  in  their  daily  speech  they  did  him  homage.  Ail 
■who  addressed  him  spoke  of  themselves  humbly  as  his  sln.ves;  tbey 
termed  hun  "  Beneath  the  sandal's  sole,"  to  signify  that  that  was 
the  position  which  tbey  and  ail  the  world  occupied  in  relation  to 
bis  tiny  omnipotence ;  when  they  spolte  of  his  sleep  they  used  a 
special  word,  not  to  bo  appUed  to  ordmary  mortals,  to  denote  the 
subliracnatureofhisbaby  slumbers;  when  tbey  ate  they  told  hini  that 
they  '■guzKled  "  ;  when  bu  took  liia  meals  they  apoke  oE  them  with 
reverence,  saying  that  ho  made  a  refection.  As  he  grew  older  the 
women  who  crammed  the  dirty  little  native  Court  vied  with  one 
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another  to  lead  tbfi  child  aatrnj  :  the  ynutfaa  flattered  bim,  pi^ieSdg 
his  poor  skill  in  field  sports,  (<ncou raging  him  in  every  iLct  ol  hi'U- 
tality 'wbicb  lie  might  bit  torn ptbd  to  conimit,  and  Iftiiding  him  to 
the  akiea  for  ina  crneity  and  inju^lici?.  Never  in  all  his  liie  did  he 
Roe  alight  ia  ihe  possession  of  another,  were  it  inanimate  object, 
heast  ot  burden,  or  comely  wife  or  dauj,'htBr.  but  his  followers 
urged  him  to  sci/e  it  for  bis  own.  He  was  taught  from  his  cradle 
that  bis  whim,  hie  lightest  fancy,  was  more  important  than  the 
wholt?  iife-happinesB  of  any  meaner  ro\i)  ;  that  his  passions  vere 
one  and  all  given  10  him  to  satisfy  to  the  full,  not  to  curb  or  re- 
strain ;  that  throoghoiit  he  and  no  other  person  on  all  God's  eanh 
W'ftf^  worthy  of  consideration.  Cim  tlitre  be  room  tor  wtmder  that 
with  such  an  up-bringing  the  young  nija  developed  into  something 
not  unlike  a  Nero  ? — a  Nero  whose  capacity  for  harm  was  fortunately 
much  straitened  and  limited,  but  none  the  less  a  pitiful  Nero, 
squaUd  and  insignificant,  lacking  even  importance  in  the  world's 
history  to  save  bim  from  ohlivion,  wanting  fVi-'n  a  love  of  art  to 
weave  a  certain  halo  of  romance  about  his  vices  and  liis  cruelty. 

The  only  check  which  was  ever  exercised  upon  a  young  rdja 
during  his  early  years  was  that  applied  by  bis  father :  but  so  Jong 
as  the  child  did  not  come  into  ilirecl  opposition  to  bis  sire  npon 
some  iitatler  connected  will;  the  latter's  intiiuato  pleasures,  the 
royal  parent  was  usually  content  to  let  the  boy  go  his  own  way, 
n.iid  even  smiled  with  indvilf;ent  pride  at  bis  precocious  \'illainies> 
Also  a  n'lja  of  the  old  scbool  knew  ao  thoroughly  how  much  his 
son's  life  and  bappinesf;  might  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  feared 
before  he  was  loved,  that  in  several  instances  which  I  might  cite 
the  youths  of  the  royal  stock  were  encouraged  by  their  parents  to 
take  a  life  or  two  with  their  own  hands,  so  that  all  men  might  go 
abroad  in  fear  of  tbcm. 

When  a  man,  such  as  the  system  of  education  which  I  have 
described  could  not  fail  to  produce,  held  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  and  of 
a  people  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
life  assumed  aspects  more  imlovely  than  is  common  even  nndiT  the 
moat  oppressive  governments.  The  Saltan's  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
bia  great  barons,  who  alone  could  attempt  to  offer  him  ileilauoc.  led 
him  to  constantly  intrigue  agauist  them,  to  set  one  or  another  of 
them  fighting  against  bis  tollowN  until  such  time  ait,  all  being 
weakened  by  the  conflict,  the  Hultan  might  step  in  and  make  bis  owD 
terms  with  tbern.  Tlius  a  number  of  little  civil  wars  were  con- 
stantly raging,  and  the  unfortunate  peasants  hore  the  brunt  of  ihem 
as  of  all  the  other  heavy  burdeufi  ot  the  distracted  land. 
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Theoretically  the  Sultan  wa»  tbc  supreme  jud^e,  unci  it  wnu  to 
bia  bdlai,  or  recoption-haLl,  that  ail  complnints  were  made,  and 
there  th&t  all  disputes  were  beard,  and  all  judgmentsgi veil.  Some  of 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  old  Sultans  actually  performed  this  duty; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  Malayan  rubrn  iMin^  too  Hupine  and  too 
callous  to  bother  themselves  about  euch  afl'nirs.  IheroEore  the 
right  to  judge  was  generally  deputed  to  more  or  lees  incompetent 
purBons,  most  often  selected  from  among  the  number  of  the  royal 
favouhtee.  tlie  upstarts  of  no  family,  linted  by  the  hereditary  chiefs, 
by  whom  the  Sultan  was  always  surroundod.  Thesu  posts, 
naturally,  were  much  soiigiit  after,  for  in  the  hands  of  A^'iatics 
tbe  administration  of  justice,  so  called,  is  always  made  to  be  a 
£urly  lucrative  business,  All  who  came  to  tbe  judges  brought 
gif^s — which  may  be  taken  as  being  roughly  equivalent  to  our  feys 
of  court^but  here  the  resemblance  to  all  our  methoda  of  adminis- 
tration ceased,  for  the  bringtr  of  a  handsome  present  could  usually 
obtain  any  judgment  which  be  required  witliout  further  question, 
his  ex  parte  statement  being  accepted  as  sufficient  grounds  for 
immediate  action,  mid  the  judgment,  no  matter  how  unjust,  being 
upheld  to  tbe  last,  unless  the  other  party  in  the  suit  put  in  an 
appeavunce  and  maile  reconsideration  worth  tho  judges'  while  foe 
the  sake  of  their  well-loved  money-bags.  It  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  compile  a  long  list  of  strange  judgments  which  I  have  known 
given  by  native  courts  of  justice,  but  a  recital  of  such  things  would 
probably  weary  you,  and  I  propose,  tJiereforo,  to  narrate  only  a  few, 
which  1  would  ask  you  to  believe  are  taken  at  haphazard  from  my 
notes  or  my  memory,  and  are  by  no  means  as  awful  or  as  ridiculous 
as  others  which  I  might  cite. 

I  remember  one  case  in  which  two  native  children,  little 
naked  brown  things,  aged  respectively  six  and  seven  years,  had 
a.  squabble  in  the  street  of  a  native  town  within  a  couple  of 
bondred  yards  of  the  Sultan's  palace.  The  dispute,  I  beheve,  con- 
oemed  the  decision  of  a  coniplioutod  case  which  had  arisen  in  a 
game  of  marbles.  They  used  tlieir  little  tongues  lustily,  got  hotter 
with  their  words,  and  fit  length  came  to  blows.  Neither  of  them 
vas  strong  enough  to  indict  so  much  as  a  black  eye  upon  th« 
other,  and  some  of  tlieir  relatives,  who  chanced  to  be  at  liand, 
separated  them,  and  thought  no  iiioru  about  the  matter.  Tbe 
incident,  however,  chanced  to  come  to  the  ears  of  one  of  the  local 
judges,  and  this  worthy,  without  calling  any  of  the  people  con- 
cerned before  him,  or  making  any  inquiry,  straightway  sentenced 
a  distoJit  cousin  of  the  younger  hoy  to  pay  a  fine  of  250  dollars — & 
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sum  wliich  at  that  time  wiva  equivalent  to  as  many  ponads,  vrheir 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  nittiTeH  was  takon  into  coiisidomtion.  ! 
faapponed  to  be  in  tho  placi*  at  thn  lime,  though  I  was  not  officiatly 
oannectod  with  it,  ntnl  I  own  that  I  was  astonished  at  what  sccined 
to  me  to  be  as  charming  a  piece  of  por\-(:rse  inconsoyuence  as  ever  the 
fertile  brain  o!  a.  Gilbert  or  a  Lewis  Carrol  could  devinc.  Had  tliu 
child  no  parents  or  nearer  relations  ?  I  ii.sked.  Yes,  I  was  informed, 
he  had  many  nearer  relativca.  Then  why  had  this  distant  cousin 
been  selected  for  piuiislunent  ?  Well,  he  had  recently  made  a  con- 
siderahle  sum  of  nioncj,  it  wn.a  reported,  in  a  lucky  trading  specn- 
lation.  But  was  that  a  crime'?  No,  my  informants  replied,  not 
roiilly  a  crime,  but  it  had  marked  him  out  aa  a  peraon  \Torth 
punishing.  The  child  was  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  Use 
majcslc  in  that  he  had  fought  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the 
royal  precincts,  and  the  opporttmitj  for  iiiflieting  a  fine  upon  his 
unfortunate  cousin  had  been  too  good  to  bo  missed.  The  other 
child,  having  friends  at  Court,  and  no  rich  relative  inviting  ^oGt- 
able  plundering,  had  been  suffered  to  escape  all  penalty. 

I  remember  another  instance  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  ill 
which  the  son  of  a  cbiof  having  brutally  murdered  a  peasant  in  cold 
blood,  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  Court  after  the  deed  as 
though  nothing  of  any  moment  bad  happened,  simply  because  the 
Sultan  did  not  wish  to  irritate  hia  fiither. 

As  late  as  last  November,  in  an  independent  native  State  within 
twenty  mUcs  of  onr  boundaries,  a  party  of  Borneo  Pyaks  brotally 
put  a  man  to  death  in  cold  blood,  after  discusBing  his  fate  in  ih«r 
wretched  victim's  presence  for  more  than  an  hour,  becanse  he  bad 
stolen  some  money  fi'om  one  of  them,  and  though  they  took  his 
head  as  a  trophy,  and  bore  it  defiantly  to  the  principal  chief  of  the 
place,  that  worthy  and  excellent  official  did  not  consider  the  matter 
to  bo  one  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  further  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  might  multiply  such  instances  of  the 
strango  bhndness  of  vision  that  habitually  obstructs  the  eight  of 
the  Malay  goddess  of  Justice,  hnt  sufficient  has  been  said,  I  do  not 
doubt,  to  show  you  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  native  magistrates  are 
carried  to  lamentable  lengths.  In  civil  proooedinga  things  are  no 
better.  One  half  of  the  debt  sued  for  is  claimed  by  most  courts  of 
requests,  and  that  is  the  best  that  the  suitor  can  hope  tor.  If  the 
man  from  whom  he  seeks  to  recover  money  bo  wealthy  or  powerful, 
far  worse  things  than  that  are  liable  to  befall  the  imprudent 
creditor ;  and  case^j  ara  not  few  in  which  a  man  who  was  not  content 
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i<to  tiw  loss  of  bit  property  in  puuco  and  (juietJieMS  liaa 
eai^'by  balsd  nbb&d  of  Ida  Ufe  into  the  bargain. 

Tlie  inefficiency  and  eomipliion  which  is  noticeablo  nnioiif;  tho 
nugistratea  of  a  Malayan  State  in  those  parts  of  the  coiuatiy  v.-liicli 
■re  not  so  remoto  M  to  ht>  Huflored  by  their  nilerit  to  jog  on  as  boRl 
they  may  without  even  a  semblance  of  administration,  19  found  in 
every  department  of  the  tioverniatnt,  if  anything  so  inchoatu  cun 
be  deecrib«d  aa  being  divided  into  dcpartmeuta.  The  policing  of 
tbe  Snltun'ti  capital  and  of  the  more  popitloti»  portionti  uf  tho 
nvntry  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  body  of  men  who  bear  the 
generic  name  of  tho  Mdak  Itiija,  01  "King's  Youths."  Thcio 
men  Are  in  cfTeol  the  Kultan's  bodyguard.  They  are  drawn  from 
the  noble  and  weU-to-do-daBsee,  are  sent  to  live  at  the  Court  wbil* 
tihey  are  still  very  young,  and  arc-  thus  taught  to  inhale  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  palace  at  a  most  improBsionablo  age. 
They  receive  no  regular  pay,  though  the  fiultnu  usually  Kiv('S  them 
a  kv  dollars  now  and  again  when  his  caprice  moves  him  to  do  eo. 
They  dress  magnificently  in  brilliant  coloured  silks,  with  the 
delightful  bleudings  of  bright  bu<!s  which  tho  Maluyi*  love  by  in- 
stinct ;  they  are  armed  with  dagger,  and  sword,  and  spear,  all 
bcftutifully  kept  and  very  handaonni  in  appearance ;  and  they  pass 
most  of  their  time  in  making  love  and  in  playing  games  of  chance. 
Thetr  duties  are  numerous,  but  by  no  means  heavy.  They  fuUow 
at  the  heels  of  the  Bultau  when  be  takes  his  walkn  abroad  to  guard 
him  from  hunn,  and  to  give  a  iiniNbing  toucli  to  hi«  magnificence  ; 
they  row  his  boat,  hunt  game,  and  snare  turtle-doves  in  his  com- 
pany; join  with  enthii^sm  in  any  sport  which  for  tho  time  the 
Sultan  h  pleased  to  favour,  such  askiteUyiiigor  peg-top;  carry  the 
SoUan's  messages,  levy  fines,  murder  those  who  have  offended  their 
nMtter,  suize  property  which  he  covets,  abduct  wonicn,  Hpy  upon 
the  chiefs,  bring  word  to  the  Sultan  of  all  that  il  behoves  him  to 
know,  and  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  winning  hia  favour  by 
satisfying  hh  desires.  Men  such  as  these,  who  from  their  youth 
ace  taught  to  be  unscrupnlous,  and  to  livo  expensively  upon  no 
settled  income,  quickly  discover  means  whereby  money  may  be 
obtained.  When  duty  sondii  thorn  into  the  more  remote  portions  of 
the  country-  they  plunder  the  unhappy  villagers  without  mnroy. 
When  dttnling  with  the  more  sopbistiuatud  folk  of  l.h(.>  capital  greater 
caution  is  needed  ;  but  by  threatening  to  infonn  against  those  who 
bare  committed  some  crime,  by  declaring  their  intention  of  accua- 
ing  wholly  innocent  people,  and  by  other  similar  metboda  the 
King's  Youths  manage  to  obtain  enough  money  to  enablo  them  to 
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live  in  the  stylo  wliicli  they  consider  necessary  for  tbeii  comfort. 
Vmi  (nust  ronieiiiber  that  this  vabbia  is  the  only  force  by  which  the 
country  is  policed  ;  that  its  membera  are  the  only  executive  officers 
^vhith  the  native  avlniini&trationa  boast :  that  no  man  in  authority 
deaires  to  check  their  excesses  so  long  as  they  do  not  injure  him  or 
Ills  relatives :  and  that  there  is  accordingly  no  redress  for  those  whom 
they  oppress.  When  anyone  has  committed  an  acl  which  ha« 
aroused  the  auger  of  the  Sultan,  the  word  is  passed  to  the  Chief  of 
tho  l3Adal>  Bfija.  'Ihe  olTender  is  sought  out  and  stabbed  to  death, 
often  in  the  public  stre^.'t,  and  no  Malayan  rdja  has  to  ask  i\dce, 
■'Will  nobody  rid  me  of  this  turbulent  priest?"  A  few  formal 
executions  have  been  caiTied  out  within  my  experience  in  indepen- 
dent States,  and  have  usually  been  accompanied  by  the  most 
utrocious  tortures  ;  hut  far  the  greater  number  of  lives  are  taken  by 
the  rulers  of  the  land  in  the  rough  and  ready  manner  which  I  have 
described  above, 

For  the  performance  of  esecutions  and  other  acts  of  corporal 
punishment,  one  or  more  of  the  King's  Youths  are  specially  set 
apart.  These  men  are  called  the  POr-tanda,  or  executioners,  and 
they  are  generally  chosen  for  their  great  phyHical  strength  and  for 
a  callousness  to  human  sufl'ering  which  is  unusual  in  so  complete  a 
degreo  even  among  the  unimaginative  Malays.  The  lavts  whicli 
are  administered  by  the  native  courts,  and  are  carried  out  by  the&6 
men,  are  a  strange  medley  of  the  legislation  of  Muhammad  and  of 
the  Law  of  Custom,  the  traditional  code  of  the  Malays.  By  the  Law 
of  Muhammad  many  barbarities  are  permitted  such  as  no  European 
tiovurnm(.mt  could  countenance,  but  these  are  by  no  means  i-epng- 
nant  to  the  Malays.  Thus,  for  theft  the  prescribed  punishment  is 
the  lopping  off  of  a  band,  and  in  Kclantan  to-day  the  execution  of 
this  sentence  ia  a  very  frequent  occurrence.  A  tale  is  told,  I  know 
not  with  how  much  truth,  of  a  man  of  this  State  who  lost  hrst  hia 
left  and  ne\t  bis  right  hand  on  account  of  his  thievish  propensities, 
and  who  yet  made  shift  to  steal  with  his  prehensile  toes,  after  which 
it  was  decided  to  put  an  abrupt  end  to  bis  career  of  crime  by  cutting 
off  his  head.  In  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  mutilation  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  theft  was  less  common,  a,  hue  being  more  often  inflicted 
upon  the  relatives  of  the  criminal,  but  in  some  instances  the  old 
customary  penalty  for  theft  was  resorted  to.  The  thief  having  been 
caught,  and  the  stolen  property  having  been  recovered,  tlio  latter 
was  bound  about  his  neck.  The  criminal  was  next  smeared  with 
soot  and  turmeric,  was  placed  astride  upon  a  biiffnlo  with  hJs  fax6 
to  the  beast's  tail,  nnd,  with  a  dish-cover  for  a  sun-shade,  was 
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paraded  in  derision  through  the  streets  of  the  native  tovm  by  a 
crowd  of  the  King's  Youths,  to  the  beating  of  gongs,  his  crime 
being  publicly  proclaimed  at  all  the  cross-roads.  I  have  beard  old 
men  say  that  this  punishment  was  (lu  moro  dreaded  by  Malay 
thieves  than  fine  or  mutilation,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  tbia  was 
the  case,  for  a  (ear  of  open  shume  and  n  fierce  self-respect  are  two 
of  the  strongest  fedioga  in  tliii  breast  of  the  leverage  Iklalay  in  his 

,  natural  condition. 

Murder  was  supposed  to  be  punished  cit]i(!r  with  death,  or  with 
the  payment  o[  diat  or  blood-money.  Bat,  as  I  have  already  said, 
circuiiistancea  altered  everythiup,  and  in  many  cases  murder  might 
be  done  with  complete  impunity. 

For  the  rest,  the  most  usual  Crimea  were  those  ootinected  with 
women,  The  Sultan's  palace  held  bimdreds  of  girls,  who  were 
mostly  mere  menials,  hewers  of  wood  and  di'awers  of  wuter,  but  all 
o(  whom,  as  members  of  the  Sultan's  household,  were  not  suffered  to 
marrj-  at  will,  and  were  jealously  guarded.  The  Slalay  proverb 
says  that  "  the  cat  and  the  roast,  the  tinder  and  the  ajiark.  and  a 
man  and  a  maid  are  ill  to  keep  asunder,"  and  since  the  King's 
Youths  were  mostly  bachelors,  and  the  young  men  of  the  whole 
State  were  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  capital,  there  was  always 
trouble  afoot  by  reason  of  the  indiscretions  of  the  palace  women. 
Hundreds  of  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  the  apace  of  a  few  years 
on  this  account,  and  within  my  own  knowledge  the  most,  blood- 
curdling and  indescribable  tortures  havR  been  meted  oni,  to  those 
who  sinned  against  the  Sultan  in  this  manner.  The  subject  is  not  a 
saTOury  one.  and  I  would  wish  to  pa.ss  over  it  as  lightly  as  possible ; 
bot  no  one  can  understand  the  atmoBphero  of  a  Malayan  Court 
unless  he  reahsea  the  net-work  of  love  intrigues  in  which  great  and 
small  were  eternally  enmeshed.  The  wooing  of  the  palace  maidena 
iras  the  most  perilous  of  undertakings :  a  man  who  engaged  in  it 
carried  his  life  in  his  hand;  but  this  fact,  strangely  enough,  fat  foom 
deterring  men  and  women  from  vice,  appeared  to  give  a  double  zest 
to  their  inti-igues,  and  the  more  punisliment  was  intiicted,  the  more 
the  evil  seemed  to  flourish  and  increase. 

Throughout  the  State  in  matters  connected  with  betrotlial, 
marriage,  and  divorce,  the  which  touch  all  Jluhammadans  very 
closely,  the  Law  of  the  Prophet  was  administered  by  the  Kathis  and 
riests;  and  on  the  whole  these  men  did  their  work  well,  for  many 

l^of  them  had  the  fear  of  God  before  their  oyoa,  and  they  hesitated 
to  tamper  with  His  law  even  for  the  sake  of  worldly  profit.  They 
often  meted  out  punishments  with  brutality  ;  they  often  applied  the 
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ln.ff  ivith  a  too  narrow  regard  for  ita  tetter  ratbet  Uian  for  ttSfli^||L 
but  they  a^ted  fur  the  most  pnrt,  I  am  inclinod  to  think,  tajBilUS^ 
though  tboy  Blood  in  far  too  great  awii  of  thi-  Sultnn  to  dara  to 
nduionish  hint,  or  evsn  to  pniticb  nguiDst  the  most  unholy  of  his 
practices. 

I  have  referred  on  sovetal  occaeiona  in  this  paper  to  the  cnstcnn 
of  fifliiig  people  for  offonces  rcnl  or  imaginary,  and  I  have  mlso 
loentioued  that  the  croBs-eyed  visioii  of  Miilityan  justice  sees 
notliing  iiiconseixuont  in  inflicting  a  uioitey  penalty  upon  wholly 
innocent  persona  for  the  crimes  oommitted  by  tbeir  relations.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  occurred  that  a  man  was  fined  who  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay.  and  ho  thun  attempted  to  raise  the  reiiuimd 
sum  from  some  more  wealthy  person,  selling  himself  into  eUverr 
in  exchange  for  the  ready  money.  Occagionally  it  occurred  that 
no  one  was  prepared  to  ad\-ance  money  upon  such  tonns,  and  then 
iho  wretched  man  i\-as  usually  condemned  to  conlJnement  in  tire 
gaol-OBges.  Sometinica  such  condemnalioii  was  passed  mtbout  the 
victim  being  given  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  now  and  again  a  chief 
or  Hoblo  would  issue  an  order—  a  aoi-t  of  lettrc  de  cachet — for  tha 
incarceration  of  someone  who  had  chanced  to  offend  him. 

In  anotlier   place   I   have   deacribod   with    guHicient   detail  tlie 
hori'ors  inseparable  from  these  gaol-cages,  and  I  will  not  enter  into 
unnecessary  particulars  here.    I  must,   however,  enable  you  to 
realise  what  such  imprisonment  eotaila  in   misery  and  suffering 
upon  those  who  endure  it,  by  telling  you  that  the  prisonera  are 
thrust  into  cages  which  are  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  but  not 
high  enough  for  them  to  stand  erect,  nor  long  enough  for  them  to 
{uUy  extend  their  limba ;  that  there  are  no  sanitary  appliajiccs  of 
any  kind  whatsoever;  that  no  one  ever  cleans  out  the  cages,  and 
this  ill  the  fierce  beat  of  the  tropics  ;  and  that  often  sufBcient  (bod 
to  sustain  life  is  noi  provided.    Also,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  thus  imprisoned  have  not  even  the  comfort  of  looking  forward 
to  some  certain  date  of  release.    When  they  are  imprisoned  no 
period  during  which  their  sufferings  are  to  endure  is  stated  by  their 
judges.     No  record  (>{  the  fact  that  they  have  been  imprisoned  h 
kept.    It  is  only  too  likely  and  too  (reijuent  that  their  very  exist- 
ence is  forgotten.     Many  have  rotted  in  prison  for  years :  many 
have  died  ot  actual  stai-vation :  many  more  have  hopelessly  lost 
their  reason ;  others  have  passed  into  a  condition  of  stolid,  stupid 
indifference  which  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  brute  beasts— a 
condition  which,  in  these  festering  torture- chambers,  passes  among 
their  fellows  for  happiness ! 
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.t^^ng  from  a  short  review  of  Malay  methods  of  criminal 
KdtniaiBtmtloti,  I  now  propose  to  show  you  roiighly  how  the 
revenue  of  the  State  waa  raised  by  native  rulers.  The  taxation  to 
which  the  peasant  population  of  the  country  was  subjected  wasot  two 

'Idiids  :  the  dues  which  wiTGOoHected  on  behalf  of  the  Sultii,ii,n.nd  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  chiefs  for  tlieir  own  use.  In  the  first  )ilaco 
there  was  tlio  banchi,  or  poll-tas,  whicli  ciery  adult  male  in  the 
land  was  required  to  pay  for  the  swelling  of  the  royal  coffers  when 

.  called  upon  to  do  so.  Thti  suiti  demanded  on  the  E»fit  Coast  vras 
nsnally  oa«  •Idki'S,  worth  two  Mexican  dollars,  but  the  executive 
Qovcmmeat  was  so  slipshod,  and  in  a  land  where  the  seasons  nielt 
into  oaa  itnothcr  so  imperceptibly  the  passage  of  tiuio  is  sa  httle 
marked,  that  often  two  years  or  uioru  would  elapse   before  the 

'  Eiiig'a  councillors  bethought  them  that  it  waa  time  to  again  intlict 
a  tax  which  thoDrii  tic  ally  wu.s  supposed  to  be  payable  annually. 
The  chiefs,  who  had  more  urgent  need  of  ready  nioney,  since  they 
had  less  direct  means  of  obtaining  ii  supply  of  it,  were  more  careful 
to  impose  their  own  private  poll-taxes  with  regularity  upon  their 
people,  and  they  usually  made  every  adult  malo  in  thoir  district 
contribute  one  dollar  each  towards  their  support  at  lea^t  once  in 
every  period  of  twelve  months. 

The  second  weU-recogniaed  tax  was  the  »Srah,  which  was  a  truly 
Oriental  invention,  for  under  tbo  specious  guise  of  a  gift  from 
a  superior  to  an  inferior  it  brought  much  money  alike  to  the 
Sultan  and  to  his  nobles.  Periodically  the  Sullfl.n  would  send  some  of 
his  youths  up-rivor  to  one  of  the  great  districts  with  a  gift  of  silk 
cloths  and  other  articles  of  value  to  the  baron  who  ruled  there. 
Tho  messengers  bore  word  to  the  chief  that  the  Sultan  placed 
such  and  such  a  value  upon  the  goods  in  question,  naming  a  figure 
which  was  something  more  than  double  their  proper  price.  The 
chief  at  once  summoned  the  headmen  of  the  villages  of  his  district, 
divided  the  articles  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  up  among  them,  told 
each  of  tliem  the  amount  of  cash  which  his  village  was  to  supply, 
and  sent  them  away  to  collect  it.  He  waa  usually  sufBoiently  wise 
in  his  own  generation  not  only  to  avoid  contributing  at  all  himself, 
but  also  to  raise  the  prioe  of  the  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
a  fair  margin  of  protit  for  himself  when  the  Sultan's  demands  had 
been  complied  with.  The  headmen  generally  followed  an  example 
60  excellent ;  and  in  the  end  the  whole  burden  of  the  imposition,  as 
was  the  way  in  all  things  in  a  Malayan  State,  was  home  by  the 
bowed  backs  of  the  peasants  and  villagers.  But  the  Sultan's  sHrah 
was  not  the  only  tax  of  the  kind  which  the  peasants  were  called 
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upon  to  p&y.    Eftch  of  the  grout;  baroii8,  and  every  one  of  the  nunor ' 

chiefs,  provided  that  his  power  was  suDicieiit  to  eiiRure  compliaoce 
with  Ilia  demands,  frequently  sent  Bome  small  gift,  such  as  a  handful 
of  tobacco  or  a  palm-leui  sack  of  salt,  to  some  individual  in  his 
territory,  and  asked  for  ten.  tweuty.  thirty,  op  forty  dollars  in 
Dschange.  The  person  to  whom  this  (jxptrisivc  and  enibarraSBing 
prcHi'nt  was  sunt  had  no  alternative  but  to  acuupt  it  with  t'fftimon 
and  alacrity  lest  some  worse  (hing  should  befall  him,  and  it  it 
therefore  eiiay  to  corapriiheiid  why,  iind«r  native  rule,  n  reputation 
for  wealth  was  a  thing  which  no  man  would  willingly  possess. 

In  addition  to  the  taxi'f;  which  I  have  named,  there  were  the 
import  and  esport  duties.  The  Hulian  levied  a  tax  of  10  per  cent., 
in  money  or  in  kind,  upon  all  tho  things  which  entered  his  State. 
Even  a  packet  of  needles  could  not  come  hito  the  country  without 
one  in  every  ten  being  ftbstnwsted  in  the  Sultan's  name,  A  similar 
tax  was  imposed  upon  all  produce  taken  out  of  the  country,  and 
by  this  mt^ans  the  profits  of  tho  workers  of  rattans,  thatch,  and  the 
like  were  whittled  down  to  the  slenderest  point.  Certain  articles 
were  royal  monopolies-  No  gum,  agila  wood,  incense,  and  llie  like 
might  he  exported  except  throu<?b  the  Sultan,  All  these,  and 
many  other  of  the  more  precious  articles  which  the  jungles  of  the 
Peninsula  produce,  had  to  be  sold  by  the  winner  to  the  Sultan,  who 
paid  about  S5  per  cent,  of  the  Singapore  market  price  for  them,  and 
thereby  entirely  discouraged  these  forms  of  trade.  Many  articles 
necessary  to  the  natives  were  royal  monopohes,  and  were  sold  to 
the  people  at  fancy  prices.  Of  tliese,  salt,  tobacco,  and  keroaine 
oil  were  those  which  most  irkod  the  Sultan's  Bubjects.  Tlie  whole 
question  of  taxation,  indeed,  was  regarded  in  an  Independent 
Malay  State  from  the  sole  point  of  view  of  the  convenience  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Kultan  and  his  chiefs,  for  each  little  chief 
Bported  his  own  wayside  custom. home.  Of  the  peasantry,  upon 
whom  the  whole  burden  fell  sooner  or  later,  no  one  considered  it 
necessary  to  think ;  and  the  moneys  which  were  obtained,  by  fait 
..means  and  by  foul,  by  the  ruling  classes  were  used  by  ihem  for 
their  own  ends,  for  the  defrayal  of  their  personal  expenses  and 
extravaganoeB.  and  not  in  any  sense  tor  the  benefit  of  the  taxed. 
Thus,  just  as  some  j-cars  ago  certain  worthy  persons  in  this  city  of 
London  were  wont  to  strangle  the  casual  passer-by  in  order  to  rob 
him  of  the  cash  of  which  he  stood  poasesBed — a  practice  which  to  us 
is  familiar  only  through  the  leasons  in  manners  and  customs  taught 
by  John  Leech's  drawings  in  the  pages  of  Punch— so  did  the  rutor*- 
of  Independent  Malaya,  during  succeeding  centuries,  gnrrotc  th*' 
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uiiluati'y,  tlie  iinki-pi'ig^,  ,-uid  llie  trade  of  their  pcD]>l(?  so  tliat  thu 
doniiiiiiilt  oltttisi-.i  miglit  go  abromi  dressed  guily  in  bright  silkii, 
might  fare  gumptuously,  might  have  a  coiieta.nt  supply  of  money 
toirastciipoiilhi}  ti'iiiniti;;  Lililud  u.iul  upon  thiiir  otlivr  pli?fL5Ui'e,>,  uiul 
lui^bt  fool  away  their  dny^i  in  case  and  hisiiry. 

I  have  siiid  I'liouj^'h,  I  think — Klwti^hily  luid  roughly,  it  is  ti'iii'. 
fur  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  iimited^to  show  you  whut  was  the 
measure  of  misery  and  niisi'iiln  undei-  wbiub  tlie  average  Makyan 
Stiite  laboured  before  the  cross  of  St,  George  was  brought  to  tliis 
remote  pa,rt  of  the  world  to  be  s,  sign  of  y«t  another  battle  witli  thu 
great  dragon — the  four-headed  dragon  of  Cruelty,  Ignorance, 
&el£shneeB,  and  Stupidity,  Before  coQoluding  this  part  of  my 
picture,  however,  I  miiat  add  a  few  words  to  help  you  to  realise  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  under  the  oid 
regime;  since  it  was  upon  them,  as  we  have  seen,  tbat  the  heavy 
hand  of  misnile  fell  most  cruehingly. 

The  average  peasant,  going  stolidly  about  hiB  daily  task  uustimu. 
lated  by  any  ambition  save  a  desire  to  procure  food  and  raiment 
tor  himself  and  his  family,  posaesaed  no  rights  either  of  person  or 
of  property.  He  and  his  were  always  and  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  those  of  their  neighbours  who  were  more  powerful  than  them- 
selveH,  A  pretty  wife,  a  comely  daughter,  a  nugget  won  from  the 
liver  bed  among  little  dues  o£  hard-earned  gold-dust,  a  stroke  of 
lack,  such  as  a  good  harvest  or  a  plentiful  fruit  season,  might  any 
ono  of  them  bring  him  into  tho  notice  of  his  superiors,  and,  marking 
liim  out  as  a  man  upon  whom  prosperity  had  smiled,  lot  loose  upon 
him  a  flood  of  unmerited  suffering,  and  even  cause,  if  he  proved 
obstjnato,  the  loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  With  such  a  prospect 
for  ever  before  his  eyes  the  Malay  peasant  had  no  inducemeat  offered 
to  him  to  struggle  with  the  natural  indolence  of  character  which 
the  soft,  enervating,  tropical  land  in  which  he  lived  could  not  (ail 
to  produce.  His  only  desire  grew  to  he  peace  and  obscurity  such  as 
might  enable  biiD  to  escape  remark,  and  since  the  machinery  of 
misrule  was  exceedingly  clumsy  and  inefBoient,  since  the  rnlerS  of 
the  land  were  themselvee  too  indolent  to  even  oppress  their 
subjects  with  system  and  thoroughness,  it  came  to  pass  that, 
unlikely  as  it  may  appear,  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  population 
managed  to  live  their  lives  almost  happily.  Tboss  who  were 
unfortunate  suffered  many  and  heavy  things,  but  the  unfortunate 
could  never  he  in  the  majority  ;  and  as  native  administrations  with 
all  their  eccentricities  were  the  only  form  of  government  of  which 
the  people  zs  a  whole  ha,d  any  personal  knowledge,  the  natives  did 
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not  ttven  !%aliae  the  gravity  of  tlie  ills  wbioh  th^y  wero  called  upon 
tu  Buffer,  If  they  were  oppressed  and  fiToiiiid  down,  their  foitrbMir; 
liad  been  iu  &  like  condition  for  countl«(ii  f;oni-nitioos,  und  unless  a 
poople  is  poescEsed  ot  DOiisid«ral>le  inteUeciUKl  energy,  such  an  the 
Malays  ciui  lay  no  claim  to,  the  conclusion  thftt  tbo  existing  stale 
of  things  IS  iniposail>!»  of  longer  endurance  is  not  easily  airivMl  at. 
Therefore,  thcso  poor  folk  bore  their  evil  lot  stolidly,  patiendy, 
almost  uncomplftiningly,  nnd  when  something  more  thuQ  usually 
inhumnti  wa:^  done  to  them  or  to  their  fellows  they  said  resignedly 
thfit  it  via.8  Fate,  and  that  Fate  was  ever  a  tbin^  Hcciirsed.  They 
had  never  made  llie  acquaintance  of  real  bappincfis,  and  not  knowing 
her,  thc-y  barely  missed  her  from  among  them.  It  ia  nfiCMsary  that 
you  should  rea.Use  this  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  the 
Malays  came  to  endure  the  misery  of  their  lot  with  e»  faint-hearted 
a  resignation. 

And  to  one'  another  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  showed  a 
great  and  large-hearted  kindness.  No  man  ever  wont  empty  so 
long  as  bis  fellows  had  a  handful  of  dry  rico  to  share  with  him ; 
real  poverty  and  indigence,  such  as  we  eee  about  us  li<;re  in  I^ndoD, 
were  things  unknown ;  the  viUagBrs  rallied  round  one  auotbnr  to 
sympathiso  and  befriend  on  eveiy  oocasion  of  sorrow  or  rejoicing ; 
Ihey  lent  each  other  their  poor  gold  ornaments  that  every  litUe 
maiden  of  the  tillage  might  make  a.  brave  show  upon  ber  wedding? 
day :  they  stood  by  one  iuiother,  according  to  the  measure  of  tbeit 
feeble  ability,  when  trouble  came,  often  braving  the  anger  of 
their  chiefs  in  Buch  a  cause ;  and,  indeed,  the  people  8.4  a  whalo 
were  so  generous  and  so  charitable  to  their  neighbours  that  there 
seemed  to  be  the  maldnga  of  a  very  Garden  of  Eden  it)  tltOM 
Malayan  land:),  had  only  the  serpent,  in  the  form  of  the  dominant 
classes,  been  excluded  from  the  tlemtisne.  Moreover,  iliose  poor 
villagers,  SIubammadanB  though  they  were,  lived  for  the  most  part 
lives  chaste  and  honourable.  Their  religion  (Kriaitted  them  to 
possess  four  wives  at  one  aud  the  samo  time,  but  their  poverty 
usually  made  monogamy  a  necessity ;  aud  tliough  for  them  divorce 
was  the  simplest  of  arrangements,  they  rarely  availed  themselves  ot 
the  prinlege.  since  it  entailed  a  certain  separation  between  (hem 
and  their  little  ones,  whom,  to  their  credit  bo  it  said,  they  genoniUy 
regai'ded  with  a  tender  love. 

Below  the  free  villagers  were  the  slave-dfcbtor^,  to  whom  refereoce 
has  already  been  made.  In  this  cotmection  the  term  tlmv  is 
unavoidably  misleading.  These  people  wore  free  villagers,  or  tha 
deeceodantd  of  free  villagorg,  who  had  borrowed  a  little  ready  money 
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bm  aoma  wealthier  neighbour,  and  li&d  pledged  tbemsdves,  thrtr 

children,  and  all  who  might  coino  aftor  them  as  Kecority  for  tiie 
loan.  Th<^y  in'imlly  owned  land  and  other  property,  and  were 
treated  by  their  follows  as  though  they  were  still  free.  But  they 
wereboand  to  r«ndti- grutuitousMervico  to  their  creditor  whenever 
they  were  called  vipou  to  do  bo,  and  until  the  amount  of  Llic  orifjlnnl 
debt  was  discharged  in  full  they  conliiiuod  to  incur  tliis  liabiUty, 
years  of  pationt  labour  having  no  power  to  reduce  tlio  sum  of 
thuir  iDdobteduess.  K  one  creditor  provod  a  too  hard  taakmaater, 
the  sldvC'debtor  was  at  liberty  to  porsaiulo  some  oth«r  neighbour  to 
repay  the  moni:y  diie.  and  could  thus  obtain  a  change  of  ownership ; 
but  freedom  he  could  never  hojie  to  win,  for  he  could  barely 
support  himself  and  his  family,  far  If^s  find  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  his  liberty.  Nor,  be  it  said,  had  ho  any  great  wish  to  do 
BO,  The  creditors  wer«  generally  kind  and  considerate  to  their 
slave-debtors,  and  all  the  abominations  cf  the  alave-trade,  as  it  is 
understood  by  Europeana,  were  absunt  from  this  Mnlityaa  form  of 
BOrvitude- 

Iteal  alaverv.  howSYer,  did  «xigt  in  Uio  Malay  Peninaula,  fbe 
prMtioe  of  making  dAvas  of  foreigners  who  had  been  purchased,  or 
captured  in  war,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs.  These 
unhappy  people  who  usually  occupied  the  position  of  slaves  to  the 
Molayti  were  generally  either  negroes,  who  had  been  purchased  in 
Arabia  by  those  who  had  made  Ihe  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City, 
or  else  were  members  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
B£kai,  ov  the  B^mang,  who  had  been  captured  in  some  raid.  These 
wi«tched  people,  savages  whose  knowledge  of  arithmetic  does  not 
carry  them  beyond  the  numeral  three,  live  in  squalor  and  nakedness 
in  the  deepest  rc'cesses  of  the  forests  which  were  once.  long  ago,  their 
undisputed  possession  :  and  fi-om  time  immemorial  they  have  been 
plundered,  outraged,  and  oppressed  to  an  inconceivable  degree  by 
the  Malays,  who  are  totally  without  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
&  non-Muhammadan  people.  In  1865,  when  Che'  Wan  Aman,  a 
pret&nder  to  the  throne  of  Pahang.  was  raising  funds  to  make  an 
attempt  to  wrest  the  coimtry  ftom  the  grip  of  its  present  ruler,  his 
people  hunted  the  aboriginal  tribes  for  many  months,  and  obtained 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  captives  whom  they  sold  into 
fCr>-itud(i. 

SlavGH  thus  won  by  war  or  purchase  were  regarded  by  the  Malays 
as  the  merest  chattels.  A  man  who  slew  one  of  them  was  only 
liiiJ>l«  to  pay  the  value  of  the  murdered  roan  to  the  aggricwd 
owiuif.    A  slave  who  wae  impertiueut  might  have  his  tongue  pulled 
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out  by  the  roots,  imd  his  owner  was  within  hia  rightit  wh^^w 
exacted  this  penalty.  I  tnyself  cemeniber  a  case,  fvhiob  ocoumd 
during  iny  ttbfvpiico  from  a,  touutiy  which  I  knew  tnttinately,  iu 
which  a  slave,  wiio  was  aceuaci)  of  a  thoft  that  he  had  nut,  m  it 
chanced,  toiiiiiiitted,  v/as  dehbci'utvly  tortiii'od  to  dciitb  by  crud 
floggiugii  and  repeated  duoliiiig  in  the  river.  Yet  even  whou  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  no  protest  wau  raised  by  the  autboritieR.  In 
fact,  these  slaves  were  regarded  as  atiinmls.  and  as  animals  tliey  were 
treated,  Mnhammadan  law  and  Malay  custom  both  conspiring  to 
deprive  thorn  of  tho  itiuanest  rights  of  a  human  being. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  account  of  life  in  a  Malayan  State  as 
it  was  wont  to  be  prior  to  the  interference  of  tho  British  Govern- 
ment iu  the  affairs  of  the  Penin.iula— as  it  still  is,  1  grieve  to  say, 
in  some  places  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  influence.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  allowed  me  to  attempt  to  do 
more  than  to  merely  sketch  in  the  outlineB  of  the  picture.  Those 
who  know  will  note  many  omissions,  much  thai  I  have  had  to  slur 
over,  much  that  might  have  been  insisted  upon  with  greater  force; 
but  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  enable  even  those  who  are 
blissfully  ignorant  of  all  that  Malay  misrule  means  to  those  who 
suffer  under  it,  to  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  the  evils  against 
which  the  influence  of  British  officers  had  to  contend. 

In  the  papers  read  before  this  Institute  by  Sir  William  Maxwell 
and  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  the  history  of  British  interference  in 
the  intenial  affairs  of  the  Malay  States  has  been  admirably 
described,  and  the  system  of  administration  has  been  thoroughly 
explained.  I  do  not  propose  to  traverse  this  same  ground  to-night, 
except  in  so  far  us  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  understand  what  still  remains  to  be  said. 

Fi'rak  came  under  our  control  to  some  extent  in  1674.  She  is 
the  oldest  State  of  the  present  Federation.  Pabang,  the  largest  of 
all,  but  tho  latest  comer,  was  administered  with  the  assistance  of 
European  ofKcers  for  the  first  time  not  quite  ten  years  ago.  Jolior, 
which  is  an  independent  State,  owes  to  its  proximity  to  Singapore 
and  to  its  enlightened  rulers,  the  fact  that  the  conspicuous  abuses  of 
which  1  have  made  mention  do  not,  and  have  not  for  many  years, 
disfigured  its  administration.  In  Johorthis  has  been  accomplished 
by  iuteUigcnt  following  of  good  example,  and  not  by  any  direct 
inter tei'ence  with  the  native  government.  With  the  remaining 
Malay  States  of  the  Peninsula  we  have  at  present  no  concern,  and 
in  my  concluding  remarks  I  refer  only  to  the  existing  Federated 
Malay  States  of  F6rak,  S^langor,  Pahang,  and  the  Negri  Sambllan. 
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These  States  are  not,  and  have  never  been,  lui  inte^al  portion  of 
the  British  Empire.    They  are  lu  no  Bcnae  British  poaBOBHio&a ; 
hnt  tbejT  are  under  British  protection,  and  with  the  consent  of  tbeir 
nilera  they  are  administered  hy  the  help  of  British  ofiGcers.     To 
each  State  a  Resident  in  appointed,  nhosie  duty  it  i?  to  advise  llie 
Hiiltan  and  hia  chiufa  in  tho  ffovoruimmt  of  l,li>t  country.    Over 
the  four  Hesidents  is  the  Resident-General,  who  is  responaible  lo 
tho  High  OojamissionBr,  who  is  also  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
the    Straits    Settlemonta.      The    only    legislative    body    is    the 
State    Couuiiil,    which    is    eoui posed     of    thi*    Sultan     nnil    his 
chiefs,  the  Resident,  and  In  somo    cages    one  other  European 
oiiicor,  and  one  or  more  Chinese  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Saltan  with  the  advice  of  tho  Resident,    The  executive  ilulies 
are  performed  by  the  f'uropean  heiuls  of  departments,  the  European 
tlistriet  oflJcers,  and  tbeir  subordinates.     The   coimtrj'  is  policed 
by  ^ilihs,  and   Malay    policp,  under  Knropcan    comnianit.  'F.acii 
State  is  divided  up  into  districts,  and  the  European  n-ho  in  placed 
in  charge  of  each  of  tliose  divisions  is  himself  a  Resident  in  a 
suialkrway,  for  the  dit<trict  chiefs  and  headmen  take  an  aetivu 
part  intboHjJmini.^tration,  and  look  to  him  for  aid,  advice,  and  guid- 
anoe.     Each  district  again  is  subdivided  into  muhims,  or  parishes, 
over  which  the  Pttng-biilus,  or  village  headmen,  preside;  and  it  is 
the  daty  of  the  district  officer  and  his  assistants  to  sec  that  eacli 
of  these  httle  chieftains  takes  bis  share  in  the  work  of  admin- 
istration, and  refrains  from  acting  in  the  proverbial  manner  of  tlie 
Malay  lioadmeu  who,  so  the  people  say,  is  like  the  toman  Csli  which 
pi^eya  upon  his  own  yonng.     All  this  means  an  iminenao  amount 
of  dogged  hard  work — obscure,  insignificant,   mmoticed  by   tho 
gentleiueu  of  England  M-ho  live  at  home  in  ease,  but,  hke  so  much 
of  the  good  which  passes  uorecovded  in  this  work-a-diiy  world,  pro- 
ductive of  tho  most  excellent  results.    A  good  Resident  must  travel 
about  hi^  State,  must  keep  hiinseK  thoroughly  abreant  of  all  that  in 
,»joing  on  in  every  department  of  his  administration,  must  bavo  Kih 
finger  on  the  piilao  of  every  section  of  the  community,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  tho 
chiefs  ajid  the  European  officers  by  whose  aid  he  carries  on  his 
^vork.    The  district  officer  must  have  similar  relations  witli  all  the 
inhabitants  of  his  district,  but  they  must  be  of  a  more  intimate 
nature  than  those  of  the  Resident,  so  that  be  may  be  able  to  give 
Jin   authoritative  opinion  upon  any  point  upon  which  he  may  be 
itsked  to  report-    Ho  should  know  almost  every  soul  in  his  district 
pereonally;  should  be  so  patient  that  he  can  listen  unmoved  to  aa 
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liour'a  uaadiilloruted  twinlJlt.-  hi  ordtr  that  he  may  not  mins  th& 
facts  which  will  be  contained  in  the  threo  minutes'  conversation 
whicii  will  terminate  the  intei-view — for  the  speech  of  the  Oriental, 
like  tho  scorpion,  carries  its  sting  in  its  tail.  It  is  oommoHly  said 
that  a  district  oflicer  should  have  no  oiBcc  hours,  bywhith  it  iaiiieaitt 
that  he  should  he  luiccseiible  to  every  native  who  may  wish  to  see 
him  at  any  hoar  of  the  day  or  night.  He  mast,  above  all,  be  eo 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  people  and  his  chiefs  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  act  of  oppression  to  be  perpetrated,  any 
grievjmoe,  real  or  fancied,  to  be  cherished,  or  any  trouble  to  be 
brewing  without  the  facts  coming  speedily  to  his  ears.  To  do  this 
he  must  rival  the  restlessness  of  the  Wandering  -Jew,  and  must 
thereby  so  impress  his  people  with  a  sense  of  his  ubiqtuty  that  all 
learn  to  tiini  to  him  instinctively  for  assistance,  sympathy,  or 
advice.  And  this,  be  it  understood,  ia  no  fancy  picture  ;  for  tiierc 
are  scores  of  officers  in  the  Malay  States  to-day  who  run  this  ideal 
BO  close  that  «,ny  difference  is  imperceptible.  But  the  most  difficult 
tasls  of  all  for  the  European  administrator  is  that  of  inducing  ihe 
native  (diiefs  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  affiiira  of  the 
country.  lu  the  States  of  Purak  and  SoUngor  this  difficulty  has 
been  largely  ovoroomc.  Five -and- twenty  years  have  boen  long 
enough  for  a  generation  to  grow  up  under  British  protection,  sub- 
jected to  constant  British  influence,  and  these  younger  men  are 
learning  to  take  hold  of  their  lives  in  a  manner  to  which  their 
fathers  wore  utter  strangers,  in  Pahang  and  Ni-gri  UatabUan, 
though  to  a  leas  estent  in  the  latter  State,  the  difficulty  h  Ktill 
gi'eat ;  and  it  ii^  to  ho  feared  that  those  whoFio  youth  wan  passed 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  old  rrgivie  will  never  learn  to  take 
that  exulted  view  of  their  responsibilities  which  it  is  our  endeavnur 
to  foster  hi  the  yotmger  generation. 

This,  then,  ia  the  aystem  which  under  Briti«h  auspices  has  re- 
placed the  old  happy -go -lucify  Malay  administration.  Tho  chiefs 
receive  liberal  allowaneea,  and  help  their  district  officers  fitfally. 
The  minor  headmen  work  for  their  pay,  because  they  are  obliged 
to  do  ao.  Thi!  younger  chieftains  perform  the  duties  which  &11  to 
their  lot,  because  they  have  been  brought  Up  to  them,  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  their  people,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

The  old  oppressive  judicial  system  has  been  replaced  by  one 
modelled  on  European  lines.  The  district  officers  and  their 
assistaots  perform  heavy  magisterial  duties.  Cases  of  a  nature 
too  serious  for  their  final  disposal  are  referred   to  the    senior 
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ntnfpsiratp  of  the  Slate.  Capital  crimes,  nnd  other  matters  in- 
volving ^'''''}'  larfp!  issiii'S,  ac<'  f.rioil  by  llic  Jiitiiciiil  Co!iiini»sioiior, 
who  is  aptiointed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  aad  ia  the  Chief  Joatioft 
for  tlio  Fo(I«ratioti.  SnWbintiAl  justice  is  done  to  grent  ancl  amal), 
aa&  (be  Malftys  who,  bom  its  very  noretty.  find  a  bench  which  is 
abeolutely  incomiptihlo  u  most  (n^ciiintiiig  thing,  npprociato  ihia 
fact,  and  submit  qaite  cheerfully  to  deciaiona  based  upon  gioimda 
which  tkoy  ofton  ooough  are  entirely  unable  to  nndcirstand. 

Our  police,  I  (car,  are  no  more  immaculate  than  othur  AHiatio 
constables,  but  they  ar«  very  closely  Bnper\-ised,  and  the  MaUye 
cJ  ibc  Stal^R  have  bo  great  a  conlidt'itce  in  their  Ktiroixiaii  olliiiers, 
that  they  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  complaints  against  any 
mombcr  of  the  force  who  lias  chanced  to  do  them  wron^.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is.  perhaps,  our  be^t  aecnrity  against  the  misdeeds 
which  from  time  to  tiinn  aie  doiw  in  our  name. 

Thfi  villainous  oago-gaola  have  long  ago  been  swept  away,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  mode)  prisons,  places  of  such  com[t)rt,  as  the  natives 
understand  comfort,  I  regiet  to  say,  that  it  is  som«timea  difticitlt  to 
get  the  Malays  to  tate  them  aufficienlly  scrionsly.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Malay  a  man  "  get^  "  gaol  joat  aa  he  oatchui^  fever, 
and  no  more  discredit  uttaches  to  him  for  the  ono  than  tor  the  other. 
IJui,  taking  it  all  together,  very  few  Malays  liud  their  way  to  prison, 
lar  the  larger  number  of  our  convicts  being  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
portion  of  Uie  population. 

The  old  taxes  and  "  squeezes  ".  have  followed  other  old  abases, 
;ind  hftvu  dliappeansd  for  over.  In  theJr  placo  a  .'<ound  system  of 
taxation  ha-i  been  cBtablished  which  pre?5eR  evenly  on  everj-  man, 
occorilin];  In  iliu  incuaiiie  of  hi:t  wealth  and  protpority.  Tho  tax 
which  chiefly  affects  the  Malay  portion  of  thepopulationia  the  land- 
tax,  which  averugc!!  about  one  sbiiling  of  our  monoy  poxacri-.  Tho 
rviwndcr  of  the  revenue  of  the  Statea  is  derived  from  ei:port  duttca 
oa  tin  and  gold,  on  jungle  prodnoe,  such  as  gum,  rubber,  and  rattane, 
and  import  dutieit  on  opium  and  spirits. 

The  most  important  of  our  exports  is  tin,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
having  during  the  last  dt-'cade  produced  about  three -fourths  of  tha 
world's  supply  of  that  metal.  The  deposits  which  havft  at  present 
been  worked  are  almost  entirely  alluvial,  but  a  few  loile  mines  are 
now  being  esploited  with  success.  The  Malays  do  not  like  work  o£ 
the  kind  required  in  a  mine  ii.tid  most  of  thf  labour  employed  is 
Chinese.  The  Ciiineao  have  toiled  in  the  Peninsula  for  many 
oenturies,  but  under  Malay  rule  their  number  was  never  very  great. 
Xtaese  people,  who  siu-ely  are  the  most  thrifty  and  induatrious  of 
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luaiikind,  love  money  for  moaey's  sake,  love  a  gamble,  »uch  ax 

mining  aJTorde,  aii<l,  above  a!!,  love  coDiplete  security  for  life  and 
property,  probably  becauao  the  latter  ia  a  thing  which  they  ao  rarely 
find  in  their  own  ilistracted  coiintrj'.  Accordingly,  sinco  first  the 
Britinb  Goveroment  interfered  in  Malaya,  u  constant  stream  of  im- 
migration baa  set  U>wards  tbese  Sfjites  from  the  over-crowded 
districts  of  Southern  China,  aiid  tliL-  yellow  portion  of  the  inbibitimts 
of  Malaya  threatens  shortly  to  outnumber  the  brown. 

As  figures  BouioUmos  express  ideas  moro  clearly  and  forcibly 
than  words,  1  may  tell  you  that  in  1875  the  re\'ouuo  of  PuraU  vna 
only  .«22f.l,-233  ;  that  in  18H0  it  wari.S;i,77(!,i»H2  ;  that  tlio  revenue  of 
all  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  only  .V881.910  in  !SH«;  while 
last  year  it  was  about  ,^'7,000,000.  Comment,  I  think,  is  imneceasary. 
in  tlie  fuce  of  such  statistics ;  but  the  point  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  that  all  this  revenue,  raised  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  is  devoted  soltrly  to  tliu  dux'elopmciit  of  I^Ialayit.  Not 
a  cent  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  Oolonia!  or  Imperial  Treasury. 
lb  16  paid  ill  legitimate  and  light  taxation  by  the  inhabi'iuit*  of 
the  States,  and  for  Iheir  benefit  it  iii  txpendud.  Furinurly  lUu 
taxes  imposed  by  prince  and  noble  fell  far  more  heavily  than  they 
do  at  present  upon  individuiils,  but  they  were  used,  as  i  have  said, 
for  the  support  of  the  dominant  classes,  and  the  titxpayers  derived 
no  benefit  of  any  kind  from  the  money  which  they  were  forced 
to  surrender.  Now  himdreda  of  luiles  of  road  have  been  built, 
enabling  the  people  to  cheaply  transport  their  produce  lo 
markets  which,  before  wo  came  to  Malaya,  were  closed  to  them. 
Railways  have  been  constructed  in  three  out  of  the  four  States,  and 
a  trunk  line  from  Province  Wellcsley  to  Malacca  is  now  being 
rapidly  built  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Sir  Frank  Swettoofaam, 
the  Eesident- General,  who  never  rested  until  this  great  scheme  had 
been  approved  and  undertaken.  Life  and  property  have  been 
rendered  secure ;  peace  has  replaced  anarchy  and  rapine ;  wealth 
has  become  widely  distributed ;  trade  has  been  enormonsJy 
stimulated. 

And  now,  having  broadly  viewed  the  system  upon  which  we 
work,  let  us  take  another  glance  at  the  people  of  Malaya  and  see 
in  what  manner  they  have  been  affected.  The  peasants,  who  form 
the  immense  majority  of  the  native  population.  live  the  placid  lives 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  but  with  this  difference  ;  they  have 
now  something  to  live  for.  No  longer  is  a  comely  wife  or  daughter 
a  source  of  ceaseloss  gnawing  anxiety,  one  whom  a  man  feara  lo 
love  in  that  he  fears  to  lose ;  no  longer  do  men  grow  rich  in  terror 
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73  trembling ;  no  loTigcr  do  men  Am-ad  tlip  gifts  of  happy  chaace 
because  they  must  surely  bring  sorrow  iD  their  train  :  do  longer  do 
trum  f ear  oppression  for  which  there  is  no  redress:  no  longer  does  Lifo 
hold  no  ambition,  because  a  man  hafl  nothing  to  guia  by  winning 
tho  fliiiilra  of  fortiiiie.  Anil  while  fjiving  even  tlit>  meanest  |*afiuiit 
Hiiid  ihu  former  slav^  fnii^dom,  a  nuw  liti'.  ami  an  object  for  living 
It,  we  have  placed  ivithiu  his  reach  healthy  ambitious  which  vre 
hava  put  him  in  the  way  to  g^ratiiy.  Property,  owing  to  improv<!il 
means  of  communication,  to  good  markets  for  produce  which  we 
have  opened  at  ibo  peopl(.''s  viTy  doof'^,  and  owing,  iibovc  all,  to  th<^ 
peace  and  seeurity  which  we  ha^  e  brought  into  tiioso  once  wild 
lands,  has  enormously  increased  in  value,  ami  the  peasantry  ii; 
quioliiy  growing  rich  under  our  administration,  Looking  into  the 
iutnre  1  see  many  dangers  tlireateTiing  (he  Malays,  and  utnny 
others  which  menace  our  eonlinued  complete  snccess  in  the  ad- 
min is  tratioTi  of  the  Federated  States,  but  1  have  no  time  to  touch 
upon  thesii  matters  now. 

WhatI  would  ask  you  to  recognise  is  that  <ireat  Britain,  by  means 
of  her  oflieers,  of  whom  Sir  Andrew  Chirke,  Sir  l-'rodcriok  Weld, 
Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  Sir  Hugh  Low  and  Sir  i'rauk  Swetten- 
liam  have  been  the  chief— tho  two  last  named,  more  tlian  nny 
other  living  men.  having  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  executive 
government  of  the  Malayan  States — has  relieved  from  a  crushing 
tyranny  icany  thousands  of  human  beings;  has  brought  peace, 
happiness,  and  pro^iierity  lo  those  to  whom  these  things  were 
formerly  stiangers ;  and  has  given  to  the  Malays  a  new  life— a  life 
which  for  tho  first  time  in  their  hiatory  is  a  thing  worth  the  living. 
Then  as  liritons — for  each  one  of  us  is  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  the  deedy  which  are  done  in  our  country's  uame^are  we  not 
justified,  in  fli>ito  of  the  protests  of  the  fast  dwindling  baud  of 
Little  En^landera,  in  exclaiming  with  Voltaire  : — 

Nous  avoiis  fnk  un  jJi-n  d'^  liieii  — 
C'eKt  iioli'P  vifilleiiV  oinyi'iige  ! 

(The  Paper  iwi*  ilbntraled  by  a  mimiivr  of  Ume-Ught  views.) 


DiscrssioK, 

Sir  Hl'oh  Low,  G.C.M.G.  :  Mr.  Clifford  has,  in  a  condensed 
form,  given  ua  such  a  variety  of  information  concerning  life  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  that  1,  who  may  bo  supposed  to  know  something 
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jilinni  iliat  [iftrt,  ot  ihi-  wotlil,  Imvi-  wally  very  little  to  EuW.  He  tiu 
ioucb(>(l  upon  tiie  siiccoirs  that  Iifls  atu^ntloil  nntiHti  nd ministration 
in  thoBn  ouuntriua.  ittid,  iiideeil,  tho  fact  ia  generally  admitted  that 
they  have  been  governed  in  the  moat  etlkient  munner  of  almost  any 
of  the  Coloniiihi  under  tb^  British  Orown.  Tblsrv^ult  is  duo  princi- 
pally to  the  great  liberty  which  Governors  hnvo  been  allowed  by  the 
Colonial  Otihce,  and  to  the  discretion  that  has  been  left  to  its  ofiioors 
in  these  Statt-a.  It  ia  certainly  very  fortnnate  that  the§e  States 
have  had  such  able  officers.  Thiswasnotlhecasein  the  beginning, 
but  there  baa  grown  up  in  these  federated  Malay  States  a  class 
of  ofhcers  of  whom  Mr.  Chffiird  is  a  bright  example,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Colony  could  proihico,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  extent, 
so  many  capable  men  as  you  will  find  there.  If  it  were  necesflftry 
for  us  to  tabe  in  hand  any  great  undertaltiiig  of  a  siniiliu'  cliiiiactur 
out  in  llio  East — as.  for  mstance.  in  the  Yaiigtse  valley — ihoee 
States  would  furnish  you,  not  perhaps  with  all  yon  rcfiuiro,  bnt 
with  men  from  whom  the  chiefs  might  with  advantage  be  seleoted. 
The  Malays  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  accounts 
wo  hear  of  thejn.  confirmed  to  some  eitent  by  Mr.  Clifford  in  bis 
Paper,  are  not  such  an  imamialile  set  of  people  as  you  might 
suppose.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Paper  ftfr,  Clifford  allows  that.  1, 
vi\ia  know  them  pretty  intimately,  consider  them  an  amiable  people, 
and  I  had  many  frieiida  among  them.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful 
for  kindness  and  instruction,  and  the  schools  establiaheil  und«r 
British  advice  are  producing  men  of  really  serviceable  character,  W 
nflicers  of  the  Government.  Homo  of  the  younger  men.  who  have 
not  the  prejudiflci  o[  ihcir  lathera,  arc  hBcoiuing  ipally  good 
administrators,  and  two  or  throe  might  he  mentioned— as  the 
Sultans  of  P-'rali  and  RehinKor,  who  am  ppoiualty  distinpiilshcd  in 
their  higli  positiun.f.  Then  to  the  Rcbools,  eataUisbed  piineipally,  1 
think,  by  Sir  Krantt  Swcttenhnm  and  Sir  Cocil  dementi  Smith.  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  go  in  much  (or  schools,  because  1  did  not  think 
that  at  that  time  they  would  be  nmeh  appreciated ;  bnt  various 
Governors  and  Hesidents,  one  after  the  other,  have  been  very 
anxious  to  promote  education,  with,  I  learn,  very  good  results. 
The  administration  ot  jnstici',  whioli  has  been  so  very  greatly 
improved,  was  in  the  early  days  verj-  milch  as  described  by 
Sir.  Clifford.  I  remember  once  sitting  at  a  trial  for  murder  with 
four  nativo  ehitifs.  The  e\idencf  was  of  the  clearest  charactur. 
I  had  to  take  the  votes  of  the  chiefs,  but  when  I  Came 
to  the  last  of  thom — the  others  had  given  their  voti^s  for  th«  con- 
viction of  the  prisoners — ho  said,  "Not  guilty."    I  said,  "Hftve 
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yoa  nol  lioanl  the  evidence?"     Ho  replipil,  "  What  do  1  care  for 
evidenoe?    They  aw  my  ijooplo."    It  wuh  o{  ho  consmnieiioe,  for 
we  had  already  four  votes  for  the  conviction.    These  are  Moham- 
medan States,  but  happily  their  Mohaiiiincdanism  is  not  of  a,  very 
exclusive  or  intolerant  character,  aa  an  illuatratiuu  will  aliow.     On 
one  occasion  I  was  rcr|itcstcd  by  a  deputation  to  got  authority  to 
build  two  cburcbea— a  Roman  Catholic  anil  a  I'rolostant  churob. 
My  instructions,  a,s  I  told  the  deputation,  were  to  do  nothing  tbat 
would  appear  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  ihe  country  ;  but  I 
thought  the  matter  over  and  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  the 
Snlton :  "  Your  Highness  knows   you    have   many  Europeans  in 
yonr  service,  doing  good  work  for  the  country,  and  they  seek  to 
build  oliurcbea,  one  for  each  division  of  thoir  religion,  but  they 
cannot  raise  enough  money,"  because  the  Government  unfortu- 
nately does  not  pay  its  senants  at  all  well  out  there.    I  added ; 
"  Your  Highness  known  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  talk  of  matters  that 
would  appear  to  interfere  with  religion,  but  I  mast  bring  to  your 
notice  the  case  of  these  men,  who  wish  to  woreliip  God  in  the  way 
Ihey  have  been  accustomed,  but  who  cannot  get  n  proper  building 
in  which  to  do  it."    The  Saltan  looked  at  me  quite  with  asioniBb- 
ment,  and  said,  "  Why  should  you  be  afraid  to  mention  this  ?    1 
know  very  well  they  are  trying  to  bnild  tlieae  elmrchoa,  but  I 
thought  every  care  b;vd  been  taken  to  help  them.     Your  people  are 
not  like  Chinese ;  you  don't  worsbii*  idols;  you  worship  God.     I 
think   you  ought  to  give  them  just  whatever  you  JiJie."    The 
matter  was  taken  to  the  council  and  a  vote  was  made  in  favour  of 
each  of  thv.  cburche.'!.     Another  ioterestinj-r  incident  waa  in  connec- 
tion with  the  iimugurEition  of  the  present  Sultan  of  P-'rak.     Fie  is 
tbe  descendant  of  tweuty-fonr  or  twenty-fivi!  Uini;.<<  and  is  very  proud 
of  his  long  descent.     He  showed  me  the  regalia,  and  there  was  in 
particular  an  old  sword,  which  he  regarded  very  respectfully.     The 
Saltan  himself  must  put  on  the  sword,  no  one  else  touching  it.    It 
was,  he  said,  a  thousand  years  old,  aud  ^va3  worn  by  the  prophet 
Japhet  when  he  went  into  the  ark.   In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  how 
much  I  esteem  Mr.  Clifford  as  an  officer,  a  gentlemim,  and  a  friend. 
Mr.  W.  TI.  TiiEACHEK,  C.M.G.  (British  Kesident.  P;>rak) :    On 
hearing   the  preface   with   which   the   Chairman   introduced   the 
lecturer,  I  reflected  that  it  would  be  impertinent  for  me  or  any  one 
to  venture  to  comment  on  what  we  have  heard;  andjiftertheremaflts 
of  Sir  Hugh  Low,  following  upon  Mr.  Clifford's  exhaustive  Paper,  I 
feet  there  ia  little  left  for  me  to  say,  iind  will  detain  you  for  a  very 
brief  time,    I  would  just  ask  you  to  be  careful  how  you  digest  the 
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exciting  fare  that  lias  been  presented  to  you.  I  do  not  want  you  16 
go  away  with  the  idea  that  life  in  the  unprotected  Malay  States  is 
entirely  unendurable,  and  indeed  Mr,  Clifford  has  briefly  alluded  to 
the  lighter  and  less  gloomy  aspects  of  the  case.  Remember  thtl 
long  before  Briti'i!i  prott.'ction  tvitonded  to  the  IVfalay  Peiiiiixula  fir 
lo  Dorneo.  liritisli  Colonies  (Uie  Htraits  Setlk'inents  and  Labuan) 
lay  alongside,  but  these  Ijarbonra  of  refuge  were  not  availed  of  by 
the  oppreBBcd  to  any  considerable  extent.  Even  now,  in  the 
civiliBed  Protected  States  of  Perak  iind  Heldiigor,  we  have  h«ld  out 
inducements  to  the  natives  of  the  Unprotected  States  in  tlie  shape 
of  free  grants  of  land  or  Uiid  at  very  low  rates,  but  they  don't  come 
in  any  numbers  to  speak  of.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  come 
and  settleil  in  the  country  for  three  or  four  years  and  enjoyed  the 
lulvantages  of  Bvitish  admiRistriition,  but  have  returned  to  their 
own  country  to  bo  oppressed  and  downtrodden.  This,  at  least,  ifl 
worthy  of  note.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  traverse  any  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Clifford,  but  he  has,  unavoidably  of  couriie,  bad 
to  focus  before  you  some  of  the  worst  points  in  Malay  life,  and  I 
am  trying  to  relii.-vo  somewhat  the  tension  under  which  you  must 
he  suffering.  Recollect  that,  not  very  long  ago  in  the  history  of  our 
own  civilised  and  Christian  country,  women  were  burned  for  witcti- 
craft,  people  were  hanged  for  stealing  sheep.  Catholics  biinieit 
Protestants  and  Protestants  burned  Catholics,  and  slavery  existed 
under  our  Hag,  with  all  its  horrors,  to  an  extent  unicnown  to  the 
Malays.  I  ahould  like  to  allude  to  the  "  adaptability '"  of  the  Malays. 
My  own  Sultan  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  men  I  have  ever  met. 
He  understands  both  sides  of  a  question  more  rapidly  than  many 
Englishmen,  and  he  can  j-ive  you  a  clear  opinion  and  express  his 
Wews  forcibly  on  such  vexed  queslious  as  gambling,  opium-smoking, 
and  the  registration  of  women.  The  leolurer  has  referred  to  four 
men,  including  our  Chairman,  who  will  be  remembered  for  their 
admirable  work  in  building  up  tlie  Federated  Malay  States,  but  be 
has  omitted  to  mention  the  services  of  Sir  Hugh  Low,  who,  ooming 
from  Borneo  with  a  great  repuUtion,  took  up  the  work  in  Porak 
soon  after  the  assassination  of  the  hrst  Resident,  Mr.  Birch,  and 
has  been  described  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Weld  in  an  ofGcial 
despatch  aa  not  only  an  able  administrator  but  a  statesman. 

Mr.  T.  SnELFOiin,  G.M.G. :  The  Malayan  native  States  are  so 
intimately  related  to  the  Straits  Settlements  that  any  Infonnation 
respecting  them  is  of  great  interest  tons.  Mr.  Chflord  has  traversed 
every  available  part  of  Pahang ;  he  has  lived  amongst  nnd  ttveij 
mingled  with  all  cloBses  of  its  inbftbitants,  and  we  may  accept  bf^i 
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account  of  Ihat  country  aa  tkoroughly  tf  natwortliy.  It  is,  Iiowever, 
rather  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Paper  I  wish  to  address  myaelf.  To 
those  of  us  whose  term  of  i-esidenco  in  thnt  distant  (jttiirtor  of  the 
world  hegau  under  the  old  ordtr  of  Ihiugs,  his  Paper  is  of  aiieuial 
interest.  In  the  years  of  which  1  am  6|ieakiiig,  the  Straits  bettle- 
meats  theiJiBtlves  were  but  little  known  in  ihi:!  countrj*.  Thry 
were  but  an  offaboot  of  the  Iiidiaii  Empire,  and  the  polioy  of  tho 
Indian  Government  at  that  time  wa3  to  leave  the  Malay  States 
seve-rely  alone.  So  ako  in  the  first  days  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Settlements  to  the  direct  rule  of  the  Crown,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  Government,  the  announcement 
was  puhlioly  madi'  that  any  one  who  entered  the  native  States  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  did  so  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  his  own 
risk,  and  must  not  look  for  any  assistance  or  support  from  the 
Government.  Tlie  story  of  the  marielloiis  change  that  has  been 
suecesafuUy  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
men  whose  names  art  placed  on  record  for  all  time  has  been  told 
to  this  Institute.  The  figures  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Paper 
speak  volumes.  I  know  no  instance  of  a  native  country,  still  in 
large  measure  undeveloped  and  thinly  populated,  making  such  rapid 
progress  not  only  in  material  wealth,  but  as  is  so  fully  set  forth  in  tlio 
Paper,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Of  course 
there  have  been  enormous  difficulties  to  encounter,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  Pahaiiy.  Tho  native  chiefs,  naturally,  were 
opposed  to  our  interference  :  they  resented  tiie  deprivation  of  their 
rights  and  position.  These  diflJcuUies,  however,  have  been  gradually 
overcome,  and.  as  Mr.  CLittbrd  points  out,  we  may  hope  that,  as  in 
the  'Western  Stales,  so  also  in  Pahang  itself,  the  chiefs  and  theii- 
successors  ivili  gradually  rise  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  coimtrj-.  The  State  of  Pahang  is  now 
a  flourishing  State.  When  first  the  Residential  eystem  was  intro- 
duced, there  was  no  revenue  at  all.  The  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  had  to  bo  met  entirely  by  the  borrowing  of  money.  Tho 
CliinoBc  had  practically  left  the  country.  Now  the  revenue  is  about 
800,000  dollars,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  State  will 
doubtless  he  able  to  pay  its  way.  tiold  and  tin  in  the  lode  am 
being  largely  raised.  I  have  not  seen  the  latest  report,  but  the 
Chinese  ate  returning  to  the  country,  communication  is  being 
opened  up.  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  tiie  State  has  not 
entered  on  the  path  of  progress.  All  this  is  the  record  of  ten  yeai-s— 
but  an  item  in  the  lifetime  of  any  country.  It  has  been  done  under 
the  able  in»na.g6ment  and  super^-ision  of  Mr.  Clifford.    It  must  be 
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gFatifying  to'you,  air.  to  fiml  that  tbo  policy  pursued  with  roj^tirtl  lo 
Pahiing,  aud  which  forinorly  caused  you  so  mucli  anxiety,  ia  lnsinf( 
crowned  with  stiocciif:,  and  I  would  ofmKnitu!ali>  Sir.  Clifford  on  the 
good  work  ho  has  acocipliahed,  the  promise  of  the  good  work  to 
follow. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Beckett  :  I  have  very  little  claim  to  epeak  nbout 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  groatf.T  part  of  my  time  abroad  faavinf; 
been  spent  in  the  Siameae-apoakiug  portion  of  the  adjoining 
kingdom  oE  Siam  ;  but  the  lecture  has  heen  very  interestijig  to  me 
as  affording  matter  for  comparison  of  the  two  peoples.  I  met 
Mr,  Clifford  at  Tren^i'uiu  in  April  18B5 — the  vcij-  interesting 
place  you  saw  dupicte^l  o»  tlio  screen.  TTo  bimself  looked  very 
pictureBqiie  in  tlio  costumo  he  then  wore.  I  am  glad  to  eay  he 
appoarii  to  he  in  much  better  health  now  than  be  was  then,  for  he 
hadjustcome  down  to  the  coast  after  a  long  journey  through  the 
jungles,  and  for  weeks  had  been  living  mostly  on  rice.  The  Malays 
whocome  and  settle  at  Dangkok  are  really  not  the  bestclaasof  Malaj.i. 
BO  that  I  can  aild  nothing  as  to  Malay  character  and  characteristics. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  question  with  some,  whether  the  introduction 
o!  civiJisation  into  ancli  places  as  the  Malay  Federated  States  and 
Sinm  is  a  bless^iiig  or  otheimso.  It  is,  of  course,  in  many  ways,  a 
necessity  that  civibsation  should  he  introduced ;  at  the  same  time 
we  see  dii<appearing  many  interesting  cuBtoms  and  institutions 
eouneoted  with  those  interesting  peoples. 

The  Chaiksus  (Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.):  16  is 
now  my  gratifying  duty  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  ftssembly 
to  the  reader  of  tlio  Paper.  Every  one  will  agree  that  Mr.  Clifford 
has  told  his  story  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  in  siiite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  give  us  some  rather  gruesome  details.  lie 
has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  He  has  already  given  ne  one 
of  (ho  best  books  in  our  hinguago  on  Malay  life.  Young  as  he 
happily  is,  we  shall  expect  more  from  his  pen,  and  if  it  is  of 
the  charatiter  and  style  of  his  Paper  we  shall  receive  it  with  great 
pleasm'e.  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  paper  of  this  kind  has  a  very 
special  value,  not  perhaps  to-day  or  to-morrow,  for  many  of  us  wre 
familiar  with  what  be  has  told  us ;  but  the  time  will  come — we 
hope  not  many  years  hence— when  such  an  account  cf  a  Malay 
State  \vill  bo  quite  impossible,  and  when  civilisation  will  hsve  eo 
extended  itself  that  these  will  bo  matters  of  chiefly  hiBtoric  intcnst. 
Such  a  paper  as  this  is  of  extreme  value  to  the  young  officer  goiiig 
out  to  the  Malay  Status.  It  will  give  him  the  means  of  learning  the 
history  and  the  manners  And  custocas  of  the  people  among  whom 
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without  wUicIi  1(Qo*lodgu  ho  ennnot  become  a  reaJly 
AH^sBbCdI  Bdministrator.  It  is  a  spMual  gr&tifiofttion  to  ma  to 
presiclB  to-nt.^lil,  boc»trao  Mr.  CUffcprd  be^n  his  orHctal  career  in  thit 
Mkl&y  Peninsula  at  the  time  I  was  on  iluty  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  I  hnvo  hiLd  a.  elose — 1  might  almoBt  say  a  complete — 
knowledge  of  the  characttr  i)f  his  work,  and  Ituow  full  well 
how  much  he  desBrves  the  praise  that  has  been  passed  upon 
biiQ<  The  success  of  the  work  which  Great  Britniii  has  taken 
in  hand  in  such  places  as  the  Malay  Peninsula  d<ipend3  on  the 
services  of  young  men  like  Mr.  Clifford,  who  go  out  with  the  desire 
(o  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  the  character  of  tlieir  coimtry.  It 
is  that  chamctor  wliich  impresseti  itself  on  the  native  races,  with 
the  nltiinatc  result  lliat  thti  country  wi;  adniliUNter  hccoines  a  success 
in  iteeU  and  a  credit  to  the  Mother  Country.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  opemtions  of  Britiali  olliciaU  in  the  Malay  Ktntes  is  at  this 
time  an  object-lesson  to  our  cousins  serosa  the  Atlantic,  who  have 
tbemsolvct^  cmhnrkoil  on  colonial  expansion  and  who  in  the  rhihp< 
pines  liave  before  them  much  the  same  class  of  work  we  took  ia 
hand  in  the  Poninsnla.  If  they  will  only  follow  on  the  hroiul  lines 
that  have  been  followed  hy  the  ahlo  British  oWicials  in  the 
Malay  StatcK,  I  feci  eiire  the  preat  task  they  havo  imdertaken  will 
ho  rendered  the  easier.  I  will  now  a&k  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Clifford  for  his  Paper,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  add  that 
if,  after  he  has  had  further  experience,  ho  will  again  favour  us  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  warmly  weleome  hini. 

Mr.  HuGU  Clifford  :  I  have  to  thank  you  all  very  wacndy  for 
the  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night,  and  for  the  kind  things 
several  of  the  speiLkers  have  found  to  t;ay  about  nte  and  about  my 
work.  There  ia  only  one  point  in  tlie  discussion  which  I  would 
like  to  touch,  and  that  is  Mr.  Treadier't,'  remark  that  it  was  funny 
orcurious — I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  expression — that  when  there 
were  native  Htatea  lying,  so  to  spes-k,  cheek  hy  jowl  with  British 
pCEse&sions,  the  Malays  did  not  pack  their  children  and  baggage 
on  their  back  and  trek,  after  the  manner  of  the  Boers,  into  the 
British  Colonies.  There  is  an  explanation  of  that  circumstance  which 
to  me  seems  reasonable  and  probable.  The  Malaya,  to  begin  with, 
are  extraordinarily  conservative.  They  detest  change.  Living  in 
their  own  country,  they  have  never  had  any  exi>erience  of  adminis- 
trations under  British  control ;  and  though  they  may  sec  others 
living  under  ihftt  control  only  a  short  distance  from  their  own  homos, 
tiey  have  not  sufficient  intellectual  energy  to  compare  the  dangers 
and  miseries  to  which  they  are  subjected  with  the  conditions  which 
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[vevail  umnog  their  felluwx  in  thtiir  tit^ur  in'igbbourliood.  Thej  do 
not  i-ealise  their  own  misery ;  far  less  do  tlwy  I'eaJise  tfaebappii)»;»  of 
other  poo]>le  living  under  different  conOitions  ;  ihdir  fear  of  the  un* 
kuowQ  conquers  their  deeire  to  escape  from  the  obvioiiKly  unbcAr- 
able;  nndwiien  to  tbatigtiui-anoulH  itddodnu  extreme  attachment  to 
Oicir  owii  old  folk,  to  their  wiveg,  to  their  male  children,  to  their 
homes  imd  their  iiropfrty,  one  cnii  hardly  wntidor,  I  think,  that  for  the 
sake  of  adTOntages  which  in  their  primitive  condition  tbey  do  not 
reudily  appreciate  at  their  full  value,  they  should  refuse  to  turn 
tlieir  backs  upon  these  old  folk,  these  wires,  these  little  ones,  tb«8e 
homes,  this  property,  exchanging  them  aJI  for  an  administration 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  for  certain  plots  of  rirgin  format 
out  of  which,  we  tell  them,  they  can  make  what  tbey  are  able.  Thera 
is  one  oversight  in  my  Paper — one  of  much  gravity,  and  which  I 
regard  with  profound  regret.  I  have  most  inadvertently  and  care- 
lessly and — for  one  who  knows  the  history  of  Malaya — most 
Btupidly  omitted  to  mention,  among  the  chief  officers  of  this  country 
in  the  Malayan  Slates,  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh  Low.  Anybody 
who  knows  anything  of  the  State  of  PSrak,  and  of  the  Federated 
Malayan  States  which  have  sprung  out  of  our  protection  of  that 
the  first  of  those  States,  knows  the  record  of  Sir  Hugh  Low's 
services  as  one  of  great  self-sacrifice  and  of  marvellous  tact 
and  ability  in  dealing,  under  very  difficult  droumstances,  with 
people  who  did  not  understand  Anything  at  all  about  what 
British  administration  meant.  He  went  among  these  people 
fearlessly,  almost  alono,  and  simply  through  hia  own  force  of 
character  so  impressed  them  with  his  own  s^trength  of  mind,  firm- 
ness of  will,  and  great  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  could  do  with  the  natives  of  PIrak  what  he  wialied. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  absurd 
inadvertence  of  omitting  Sir  Hugh  Low's  name;  but  happily  I  shgJl 
have  an  opportmiity  of  making  good  the  omission.  I  will  now  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  who 
has  done  me  this  last  of  many  kindnesses,  too  numerous  to  reooid, 
in  consenting  to  take  the  chair  this  evening.  As  he  has  told  yon, 
he  was  occupying  a  post  at  Singapore  at  the  time  I  first  went  there- 
of course  I  remember  him  very  well,  because  he  was  at  the  top 
while  I  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  8er.'ice.  The  first  time  I 
made  his  acquaintance  was  when  I  was  told  off  to  interpret  for  him 
two  or  three  years  after.  I  have  interpreted  for  many  people,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  great  difTcrcnoe  in  the  way  in  which 
various  people  treat  their  mouth-piece.    Some  show  great  con- 
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eideiation ;  some  show  no  considerntion  at  all.  Sir  Cecil  CleincDti 
Smith  belonged  to  the  former  class.  He  was  all  kindness  to  me, 
boy  M  I  nas,  and  was  prepared  to  overlook  the  numerous  mistakes 
of  wbicb  I  no  doubt  was  guilty.  That  was  la  1S85.  Since  then  I 
have  been  in  constant  conuuunication  with  Sir  Cecil,  either  penou- 
allf  or  \>y  letter,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  hag  always  shown 
me  a  kindness  which  I  lind  myself  quite  imablo  to  describe.  Kow, 
for  myaulf.and  lor  all  those  present,  I  beg  to  tender  to  him  our  thnnka 
for  doing  ua  the  honour  of  presiding  itt  om'  meeting  this  evening. 

The  CjiAiHM.ix  aclinowlodgcd  the  vote,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. 


TWENTY  SIXTU  AXNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Twenty-Sisth  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  tlie  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  permission  of  tlio  Trustees  of  the  British 
Uuaeum,  on  ^\'edrie9day,  June  '28, 1899,  and  was  attended  by  nearly 
2,000  guests.  The-  String  Band  of  the  KoynJ  Artillery,  conductj^d 
by  Cavaliers  L.  Zavertal,  performed  in  the  Central  Hull,  and  the 
Moister  Gleo  Singers  perfonjicd  in  tbo  Hird  Oallory.  ItefreHh- 
iiifrnts  wpre  served  in  various  parts  of  the  biiikling.  which  was 
decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms  and  the  flags  of  the  various 
Colonieit,  The  guests  wero  received  by  the  following  \iou- 
Presidents  and  Councillors  :— 

Vlcr-Prcgiilenls :  Sir  Uenry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G..  Sir  Itolicrt 
n.  W.  Herbert,  CCU-,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr. 
Henry  .T.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.  Coimciiiora :  Mr.  Allan  Campbell, 
Mr,  F.  n,  Diuignr,  Mr.  Fred.  Dutton.  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Eevan 
Hdwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  James  F.  Gan-ick,  E.C.M.C..  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green.  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  William  Keswick.  M.l'„  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G.,  Lieiit.-General  IX.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 
C.B.,  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan.  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G., 
General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman.  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  O.I.E.,  Sir  Mon- 
tagu r.  Ommamiey.  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Sidney  Bhippard,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Chailea  E.  F.  Stirhng,  Bart,.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
G.C.M.O.,  and  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Wittenoom. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  tor 
the  Colonies),  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  were  amonget  those  present. 
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fiOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


it  IHaJEsiit's  ^fl]ial  C|ark  nf  Incffrpnraiiffn, 


DATED  Sfrra  SEPTEMBER,  1883. 


aUtoriti,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  Lfnited  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Paitli,  Empress  of  India,  Co  flll  tO  toljoni  these  Presents 


hhaU  come  Greeting. 


HOljeVfajS  His  Rovat.  Miohness  Albert  Howard, 
Prince  of  Wai.ks,  K.G.,  jind  His  Gbace  the  Dukk  op 
Mancukster,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cliairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Itoyal  Colonial  Instiiute,  the  ohjont^  of  wliloli  Rociptv 
are  in  v:ii-i(ms  way«,  unil  in  particular  by  nicjins  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Libniry  and  Miifieiiin,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undortaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  iu  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
tu  promote  the  increiisc  and  iliffiision  of  kuo^vledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonics,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  lloyal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
PumcE  OF  Wales,  K.C,  William  Drogo  I^Iostagu, 
Duke  of  Manchestek,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Koyal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Sllnti  iBtjfCCtliEi  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  fiocii'ly  has,  sineo  its  establishuient.  sedulously 
[»ur.«ned  the  objects  for  which  it  ir:is  founded  by  colleei- 
Ing  and  diJl'using  inrormation  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Tmnsactinns  ;  by  colh'cfing  a  Library  nf  AVorks 
relating  to  the  RrilJsh  C^>lonie8,  Dcpendennes  and 
PoHsessious,  and  In  hulia  ;  by  forming  a  Mustiuu  of 
C.olonial  and  Indian  produclions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertn king  from  tinicto  time  scientiiic,  literars', 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 


I^OtU  ftllotO  J|C  that  Wc.  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  es])ecial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  bo  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  ot!icr  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
I'dlowR  of  tlie  said  Society,  or  sliall  from  time  to  time 
lie  duly  admitted  FellovvA  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
arc  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  liercafter  be  by 
virtue  of  tliese  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  eliall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
8110  and  be  sued  in  every  Cotn-t  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  tliem 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 


2.  'STlic  nojtal  Colonial  Sns^titutc  (in  this  Charter 

hereinafter  called  tlie  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purcliase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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«ucli  iiie98uaj!;es  or  hereditaincnts  of  nny  tenure  as  may 
be  ncGessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  whicli  might  be  gotten  for  the 
Bame  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sura  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  %vSt  We  tio  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  fell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid, 


3.  'Cf]Cte  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  ^fjae  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  tlie  President,  Vice-  l*residente, 
ami  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 


h.  His  Royai,  Highness  Albert  Edwakd,  Pbince 
OP  Wat-es,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
ond  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  31  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institnte 
shall  he  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
he  adjourned  from  time  to  Utne,  if  neccssar)',  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  ; — 

(a)  The  election  of  thePresident,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  reguktion  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
ndmiseiou  or  t-xpulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  .ind  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  proi)erty 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 

the  Institute. 

7.  Cijc  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  Genend 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  niles  of  the  Institute  and  to  ziny  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  i^e  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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uatil  and  except  so  far  as   tJiey  are  nltcrcd  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

0.  "Ifie  Council  eliall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  fin<l  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  fhiugs  as 
shall  appear  to  thtsni  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  eftect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  CflC  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  i)roceedings  of  tlie 
Institute,  together  with  a  sbitement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Cljc  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
eueh  property  necessary  for  the  ]nu'poses  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  ui  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incmnbrancc  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  ^0    niilc,    25|»Mato,    Hc^rolutimi    or    other 

proceedinj!;  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
nny  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  trne  intent  anJ  mcntiing  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  conti-ary  to  this  present  clause  shall  bu 
void. 

5in  M^itttt.SjS  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Wim0^  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westmineter,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  Septemhur  in  the  yorty-sixlb  year  of 
Our  Rcigu. 

25p  ^tx  St^ajc^tpV  Comimitb. 
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LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


(Thoae  marked  •  nra  HoDomry  Fellowii.l 
[Tliose  markfd  -f  haye  comptinDdad  for  lifu.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Tnrat 
nscUaa. 

1897  t»--^»*"'«''''*"'F  R'WKiiT,  2(3  Sillier  Street,    Z.C.:  auH  P.O.  Sea  3», 

Preloria,  Trmmfael. 
1S86     Aarone,  liunis.  I,^  Dnmuhire  Place,  li'.;  and  'i\  Graham  Home,  E.C. 
ISBI     Abkbubem,  tui:  Uumi   IIok.  tin  Ejliu,  or.  (I.C.M.Q..  iiadJa   Ilotme, 

AhfrdffJi,  y.S. 
18T9     Abiuiu».  Arui'srts  B..  H'^f-i-m  Cluh.  Fall  Mali.  S.W. 
1888     fAcMKii.  CiFTiis  William  A.J),.  R.X,.  A.U.C.  2'fo  Doeij/anl,  Devonporl, 

and  Janiar  Vniitd  Servke  Chih,  Clisrltt  Stml,  S.  W. 
1888     fAciM.  Siu  CRiRLs;  E,,  BiiiT,.  '<  Krir  Sgnnre.  Liitailu't  Inn,  li'.C,^»i/ 

Bhir-Ailam.  Kmnma-nhirr.  N.B. 
1893      AdAJis,  Geoboe,  23  A'vrlliumfierlaud  Avenue.  W.C. 
1880      ADAUi,  JiMns.  9  Graeechim-h  Street.  B.C. 
1998     Aa*a,  Enw*nn  LtnpEST.  7  Spencer  Hill.  WimUedoa. 
1887     Aorea,  EnwiBO  T..  lOl  leadrnAall  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Malta. 

1879  ArrsEK,  Alex^uidku  M.,  care  of  J.   Tlwrntoa,  Eiiq.,  SO  Lyntdock  Strati, 

Glitgotr. 
I8DS     Akehotti,  James  B„  2.%  EudtUigh  Gardenn.  A'  IT. 
1886     Alcock,  Johh,  1 1 1  Catnhridffe  Gardens.  Nnrlh  Keiiaiiigloo ,  IK 
1886     tAiDBBHOTBji,   JoBEPn   FluiiK,  St.  Duaiftan'ii  Buildinqii,   St,  Diinstan't 

Bill,  KC. 
1883     AtBxANDEB.  JoHM,  38  St.  AiigiieHnc't  Ttoad,  Bcdfurd, 
188!     Alskh,  JoHjf,  39  Penywern  Road,  E-irt'a  Court,  S.W.,  and  Oriental  Clit6. 

Hanni^er  Square,  W. 

1898  f  Allem,  Arthur  A,,  Qnu%  Aane'i Manaiont,  8,W.;  and  Hilltide,  Suianaffe, 

Dorset. 
1869     Allbn.  Chablks  H.,  17  Well  Walk,  Hampttead,  JV.W. 

1899  Aj-tEM,  Ret.  W.   Osbor!I  B.,   M.A,.   Snciety  for  Pramothiij   Chriitia* 

Snou'ledffe,  l^oFtlmmbcrlawd  Aacnite,  W.C. 

1880  fAiLBN,  RoUKHT,  Cranford.  Kettering. 
1880      Allpobt.  W.  M..  i  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

1803     Aisop.  Taojus  W.,  Falkirt  Iron  Co..  67  Upper  Thams  Street.  B.C. 
IB06  ,  Akbs,  Ed-wud,  62  Lre  Terrace,  BlaekAealA,  S.K, 
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T«Hr  of 

Klicibn. 
1897     AKitKBsoif,  AsnBEW.  50  Limn  Strut,  E.C. 
18T8     t'^"'"'**"''  F'B«*'«i  K.,  care  efMtstrt.  Murray.  BebcrU  f  Co.,  Duncdin, 

JIVhi  Zealand. 
igSO     AiruEKBos.  Juuv  Kihodok.  G  CUvtland  Sijiiarr,  Sy^Park,  W.;  and  16 

St.  H'Jeii'n  Phi^.  E.C. 

1897  AHnEBSiN,  Kkksjith  S,,  S  fVncJluirl  Jiifue,  K.C. 

1891     AMnKKooM,  W.  IIkiuigiet,  17  Keiaiagtun  Gardaa  Ttrraet,  W. 

1804     An-miuw,  Dowii.ii,  Ifi  I'Mlpot  Lan'.  E.C. 

IE9S     Andiiiws,  AutuL'it  W..  M.A,,  2'i  lIMMti  Himif,  ."iltiane  Squart,  S.tt', 

1873  I  AaBtTHKOi'.  CoLiyma,  G.,  R.A.,  S  Bilgntm  Ptace,  S.W.;   aiw!  Carttem 

1B04      AalH!Tll^'ll|■.  Wh,  RiKiisnji,  PJuhi  Hatch,  Ua»r  (!ri«t(ead. 

ISSl      Afli'iiKB,  Tmovis,  C.M.O.,  WMiUiimh,  Liivrrie  h'nrk,  H^dtnham,  S.E, 

1898  Abdaod.Mijoii-Griieral.'^ih  Jons  C,  R.I':.,  K.CXB,,  C.B.,  !^  Sleant 

Oardrm,  S.  If. 
1808     Amsvu..  I!is  Gu\cr.  tbk  Dviik  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Arpt/tl  Lo^gr.  Cawprfen 
Hill,  Kfniirifllon,  If'.;  and  iKveninn/  CoKllr,  Artfi/leilliirr, 

1885  ■fAllMll'AGB,  JaMK5  KOBBKTBI'N. 

1801     ARMSPiioifc.  W.  C.  Heatos-,  93  BwA"p«/o«  Street,  E.C. 

1888      Abmi-tage,  Gkouce  F,,  33  Canqiden  houat  Itnaii,  Kensington.  W. 

1888  tA">"^*<"'i   OsciTt   Fkedivash.    M.A.,   58    Queen's   Gate.   S.W,:  anirf 

New  Unii-ri'siti/  Cnib,  St,  .Tamil's  Streii.  S.lt'. 

1889  Abhoit.  Datib  T,.  29  L'nde-n  Gardene,  Baf/ewaftr,  W. 

1896     tAsHCBorr,  EoBiB  A.,  M.I.M.:sr..  M.I.E.R,  82  IVfflr/a  iSffart.  S.W. 

1874  AslctKT,  Right  Uoh.  Etkly.i.  llroadl/mda.  Bumiey,  Hautu 

1891     t-'^HitUAK.  Rev.  J.   Wit.ttAMS,   M.A.,   M.D.,   Saftentel   CM,    niiitihall 
Gardens,  S.]V. 

1806  AsuTOK.  IUlph  8.,  B.A..  10  Lansdown  lit^id,  Ltd,  S,A'. 

187B     AsHWoo:),  JoKK,  tare  iff  Maars.  Cox  ^  Co.,  16  Chariny  Cnw.  S.W. 
1808     AsPlHAJ.i.,  A1.O8EN0S  i;,  ;   2S  Jrrm'jn  Street,  S.W. ;  and    We»l  India 
Committee,  JIUHler  S/jimre  BnHdings,  E.C. 

1889  AsTLit,  W.  O.  Ckvos.  61  Old  Braail  Slreet,  KG. 

1883  fAtiTi.BFOiin,  JoBBPD,  National  Uharul  Clnh.  Whitehall  Plaet.  S.IF, 

187*      fATRiWBON,    ChahlbB    E..    Jli/ria   Ijodgr.    ISracMq)    Hoad,    Btr.knihamt 

Kent. 
18SB     Attknuoboosh,  IClrk,  IitghloTi,  StnlahEHl,  Vpptr  Kerwiod,  SJl, 
1870     Attlkk,  Hbmkv,  10  BiUilc-  Sqwsre.  E.C. 
1865     AcBBBTiw,  John  .Tisrita,  ^3  hiiic  Street,  Sl.James^t,  S.fV. 

1890  AvA,  Tbk  Eahi.  of.  22  %o!er  Strtet,  S.W. 

1804  Kackhocbb,  Riciurd  Oxias.s.  !  1  East  Parade,  IJaniiidna. 

ISflO  BincocK,  PitiLip.  4  Aldridge  Sao-d  Villa*,  Bai/mnater,  W. 

1383  BAitEV,  Fbasx,  JG  ,Vor4  ianc.  KC. 

1388  Ba.ti,i,ib,  Jamks  It,.  1  AkeiMde  lioad,  Fil^john'i  Aernwi.  K.W. 

1882  fBAir,W:*KT),  A.  W,,  Himhtgton  Masior,  Wintanton,  Seiacrfet. 

1807  BiKEB,  J'Min  TT'.ii.UNTi,  1 1  Campden  Grave,  Kmnngtmi,  If. 

1886  tBAu.wis.  ALrRBo.  M.l'„  S!,  Eriuin't  Mantianf,   V{et«ria  Sfrtif,  AIT; 

and  WiJden  Houae,  near  Sltiurpnrt. 

1884  BAtroiJH.  B,  R.,  Jbwntr'y  IlaU,  Droghtda,  Irtland ;  and  Junior  AUkniruvi 
Club.  Pi^adlUii.  ir. 
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Sjiuts,  CiuBLES,  Bl  S'lui'iqhuU  Stmt,  E.C. 

rBiNKs.  Edwis  Hodok,  Hiyh  Moor,  Wiglna,  CitmhrrUini, 

BAyHKRMHN,    G.  LrSI.IR,  3  PUWp  CoUrt,   Tr-Mipll.  KC. 

BiBBKB,  Alfrkq  J.,  CattUmert,  Honnei/ Lane,  H. ;  aiid  Midland  ileiiway 

CuiHpiim/  />/  H'falrra  Aicsfralia.  14  Qimn  I'kltina  SCr«c(,  E.C. 
Bassrb,  Lvdwio  G.,  i  Draprri  GardMf,  K.C. 
**■"""'.  nvnii  QeuKiT,  Cflney  Hall,  ^'ormch. 
Biucuy,  JuuK,  Jiininr  CaiMilulioaal  Ctub,  I'uwu/iUi/,  If, 
fBAiUNO-G  (lul.ti,  P.,  Jlttrraur  Grangf.  OtiSil/ord. 
BAHrtiR.  William  Hemrv,  8  i^i'noA  Loae,  JC.C, 
Bags.kid,  II.  Wyndham,  62  Af.  (iMr^r'i  titjaurr,  H.W. 
BiBSBTT,  UiLiiAiii)  WninuMMi!,  M.A..  K-C-L.,  1  Hare  Court^  Trmplc,  S.C. 
BiKB,  E.  G.,  7fi  Holland  Park,  Ktntii'gton,  W. 
B*nIlATT,  WxtTEH. 

BAnnox,  Titoiu*  JI.,  Chiiroh  llov:,  JMrliiigdm. 
Baiirt.  Jiuia  II..  110  Cannrnt  SlmH.  L'.C 

BAHsuoav.  AcocsT,  32  Pcmbrulga  Squarv,  JiaijavMltr,  K', 
B*TLiiT,3iDNKiT..  18  Grral  Gsurgt  SlTfet,S.W.;  aadS'.  Slrphln'i  C'ul', 

Wtximi'itltr.  &»'. 
Baittgh,  a ukxakdxii  B,,  Australian  Jaint  Stock  Sank,  2  Kin;/  Williaiii 

Street.  E.C. 
BiiTBH,  Cb*ul»9  E.|  15  BlomJitM  ffdorf,  Maida  Hill.  W. 
Bayldon,  E.  II.,  ,1.1'.,  Oukliinda,  Vawlisk.  Seven. 
Batuss,  Tuouas  a.,  J.f.,  Thirlmerc,   ll'hidcga  Hisad,  Edyhattin,  2lif- 

Batmbs,  Dok-ai.b,  M,D.,  4:i  HM/onl  Slnrt.  11'. 

f  Bazlet,  GAKDiSKtt  S«BiSTiAN,  Halherop  Cifttc,  Fiiirjord.  GlcnKtatenhire. 

Bbalet,  Aniu.  M.D..JV/sAum  Lodgi:,  W.  Ltunard>-m\-Sea. 

BmuiT,  S.tMDltL,  5fl  Brtahe  Pari  Gardriu,  X.  ff'. 

Bbabb,  Sahdei,  Pbatmk.  The  Oaki,  Tliorpt,  Nomieh. 

Bmabk.  Piior.  T.  Hl-dsom,  B.Sc,,  Park  Hook,  Siiy'i  Bead,  Skhmimd, 

S.W. 
Bnattii:,  John  A.  EEtL,  i  St.  Andrew's  Platie,  lies"'''*  ■''"'*■  ^■'*'- 
BlATTiE,  Wm.  Cuplasd,  PUtodrin  NouK,  Pilcaple,  Alitrdecnchirc,  N.B, 
BgArcHAiip,  Hesby  Hehhox,  B  1  Addieon  Hoail,  W, 
}liKAUM(.!(T,  -Ti'iiN.  f/o  A'cKi  Zinlaid  Liiiin  ■)-  .iijrit^  C"-,  Pnrtlatid  ITaUie, 

73  Dmiiigkal/.  SlrrH.  KC. 
Beck,  A.  Cetil  T.,  32  t^iiirnelmr/iiuiA  Ttrrarf,  ffi/dc  Pari,  W. 
BucKBrr,  ThouAsi.  Ifi  Erdii.ti'a  Square,  S.IV. 
fBnUFOBD,  Suiigkon-Ma.iuh  OuTIinii;,  S/romneii,  KJt. 
Bedwei.i..  CousiiiNiiKTi  E.  P.,  it.N..  20  Upper  WestboHriu  Terrace.  W, 
Bketos.  IlisBiiir  C,  2  Adamsoii  Boad,  SotUh  Uawpiteud,  X.W.;  and 

33  FiitKbur//  Circus.  K.C. 
Beoo,  F.  FAiTHFrLi.,  M.P.,  BaTlhalomevi  Home,  E.C. 
BBinKTan-,  Tuosiis  DmuNl,  30  Gloucester  S'pi'ire,  Hydt  Pari,  W, 
fBHLL,  D.  W.,  J.P„  77  flMr^nd  Fiiri:  W. 
Brll.  Jlikk,  13  Fenehitrch  Aeemu;  E.C. 

Bell,  Mackenkie,  P.R.S.L,,  KlmiUad.  S3  Carlton  RDod,  Pulmff,  $,  W, 
Bell,  ThuSAS,  47  Eelfi;c  Jveiiur,  JC.  W. 

Bell,  Mxjob  Wu-uam  MoaBisojf,  Sanit,  SireMngttnt,  Kent. 
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1800  Bek-mtit.  JiMus  M,.  I  Xo'-thiiiii/icridnd  Ammf,  I'uliifj/,  S.K'. 
IBSe     tUKKso-t.  AiiTiii-ii  H..  83  Lvdi/ale  Hilt,  B.C. 
1891     Bbssox,  Colonel r.  W,.  A.A.Q.,  J}nivr. 
ISB7  I  BEtiBflKouu,    Bead -Ann  I  HAL    Lord     Ciuni.E;,    C,B.,    M.P.,    2    l/fwt' 

JSrrhstey  Strcel.  W. 
18B8     Bkdkstbin.  Lbon  J.,  101  G'ouasttr  Terrace.  Hyde  Park.  If. 
181)8      Bkkbilt,,  W.  J..  iWr^xrs,  Gnrdiin  .(■  Galek,  Ifi  SI.  Bride  Strf»t,  E.G. 
1885     IBEETSiND,  Wsi,  VI  i[Mi\i.->i,  care  of  Falkland  hlandi  Company. HI  GrSn- 

chureh  Streel.  EX'. 
1683     \Br:Ti\Ky3..QitKn\^.fi. FMemrrt H«me,  TrmpMon Plan, EarrtCwrt.S.W.; 

and  22  BiUitCT  Street,  B.C. 

1888  Bbthkll.  CoaMiNDEu  G.  K.,  R.N.,  M.P.,  43  Oa-ion  Blrtet,  Wagfair,  W,  ; 

and  Eisf,  Iloli/erneee,  Torkuhire. 

1884  Betas,  FnAxri^  Acoustcb,  .^n  Prinnts  Giitc,  S.  fV. 

1881  Bf-va:*,  William  Abmjnh,  50  narrhijiion  Gfirdcni,  Stml^  Ktntinglot,  8.W. 
1891      BiinMiiMH,  jA>v*iTJ!iK  S  ,  B  Loi'ilu'ia  Ro-iil.  St,  Jahn'n  Woml.  ff.  If'. 
18S0     BinmscoMHH,  J.  R,.  EtrnmytaTi,  HI  Mlliom  Itoad,  I,et,  S.E.;  and  101 

LfadtnhoU  Sher-i,  E.C. 
use     fBiLLiximiTHST,  H,  F,,  8.1  Gr/i7'i>UU  Park.  Bhckhtath,  KE. 
1891       fUisMB,  nBtiiinE,  4D  Sriitiun,  Qniriiidi,  .Vfw  Saii/h  JVales. 
1868     Bmcii,   Sin  Arthi'k  N,,  K.C.M.G,,  Bfliii*  o/  Ei'sland,  Burlm^ioa   Cor- 

1897  BincKEsoociti,  HfMiv.  !h-oii«hiula.  Macdeijield :  and  B^orm  Ciui,  Pall 

Mall,  S-W. 

1898  BraT,  F.  Beckett,  Tit  fo/wf,  iriin5^rf»<i. 
1S87  Bi^C'K,  .SuaamiK-MAJon  Wm.  Galt.  3  Georye  Sqnnrc.  Edinhurffh. 
ISUO  BLAiTtn-OnD,  GkDrgk  R.,  SI.  Javifi'K  CMi,PiiTiu!illi/,  IP, 
1883  BLACiiwnoii,  John  H.,  10  Uppur  Groiiwiiir  Street,  fV. 

1882  tBLAOBiTB.LT.-CnujKKLlitsfBT.T.,  Armij niifl Novij  Cliih.Pall  Mall,  S.lt". 

1889  Blase,  Authob  P.,   Sunhi'rt/  Pnrk,   SutihuTg-on-Thamea ;  and   Ori*ntal 

Cluh,  Hanutier  S-^i'are,  IV. 

189a  liijimiPonD,  Joskpe  J.  G.,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Paneltad  Jtj/lvm,  Sutlan. 

1883  Bleckly.  OHABLKa  Absold,  (11  King  nilliam  Strenl,  E.C. 
1887  Bltoii,  The  Hon,  Ivn,  Glemhavt  Home.  Samnundhani. 
isao  Br.iGH,  William  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  S8  Claphnm  Rnad.  Tfrd/onl, 
1895  JIlofeld.  Peaks.  13  Cornwall  To-rare,  Itsi/cafii  Park,  H.tf. 

1885  BoHU,  William,  23  Old  Jratry.  E.C, 

1881  Bois,  HewbI,  5  AalBmnd  lloiid.  South  Keiuingtoa,  8.W. 

1882  BoT.iijro,  FiUHOiH.  2  Laiircnee  Fmntnri/  Hill,  B.C. 
1838      Bui.TOH,  John,  15  Clifton  Rood.  Crouch  End.  N. 

1882  BoMPAs,  His  Hokouu  Juuub  Hesiiy  Mabok,  Q.C,  Fitir/eld,  T,tfdi. 
1  SBG  BoNP,  I'BEnKniCK  Wii.i.mm,  13  Dfirtfl.  Sqnnri;  y.  W. 
1873  Bpnwick.  Jamk!,.  Yiirri  i'arrn,  !inv'li  l'al<.  Upper  A'npitDorf,  S.K 
1887  ISodBiiii.  OKc)n(i«  W..  ,iv.,nral/i,  Maiihmi_fctl,  Ireland. 

1801  BciuKEii,  J.  Daw^ox,  rare  o/Xallonal  Uank  ef  Auttralatia,  123  BuHii^- 

.jalt  SlrMt,F.C. 
18ii7     +Boorii,  Ai-rnnn  l'.„  Finsburi/  Cirait  llKtldiniji,  E.C. 
189S     Bonnow.REv,  Hbmiy  J,,  B..\.,  Tht  Old  Palace.  Brkribmrne.  Caatfriarf, 

1883  +B011T0M,  IIhv.  N.  a.  ii,.  M.A.,  Biirioell  Vicarage.  Camlrridgr, 
18D1     BosMTatJET,  BiCHABD  A.,  Mardtnt,  Hildtnborou^k.  Kttt. 
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IBoncrs,  Hevitt,  UST..  Bo^m  of  Onimani,  Ottami,  Ca»a4a, 
tBosnxx.  S.uiim,  IMnttm,  ntar  WiiKhulrr. 
Bea-TKU-.  W.  ALBinr,  WooiriUt,  BrewLlircad.  Etta. 
BooLT.  Wm.  Holker.  bi  GUmagts  Baid.  Slrtatiam.  S.tf. 
f  BoDiTox.  HtBotc  E..  M.A,  «4  Candi-s  &««.  B.C. 
fBocLTo.*,  S.  B..  Cepfid  Hail.  TotttTidgt.  Hrrit. 
BocBNE.  Hs3(Br,  Hiftlinak,  Lvitdim  HmJ,  StdhUt,  Surny. 
EocsKK,  JI.  R,  Fui,  Gmnenft,  SI.  Allnni, 

BOCH-Mt,  ROBKBT  WlLUAV,  CA,  18  HfT^/urJ  SpUOTy  8.11'. 

*Boirn>x-SHrni.   Vtcs-ADUiiui.    Sib  XAtiuxict,    K.C.It,,    Aitminity 
Uoiite,  Skocriun. 

BoTU.  Jjuuu  It..  i>n:t«tAtr»  Ohi»,  SI.  Jamn't  Strftt,  S.R'. 
BoTT»CAnpK.tTi£ii.     II.,    SLA.,     7Ar   i\iitEi<7r.    J7(>«a,-   KtM^t    Cotlfg*, 

VarnliriJijf  ;  atul  4  h>ifr>iiil-iiTy  Strnf,  U'.C. 

11lo1t.Kl''j(4]IK. 

BoTir,  Llojiix  li.  C,  ^rmy  anil  -Vnry  CW.  /"jH  Jfotf,  &  »'. 
tlliunKKMiiT.  Thoius  It,,  Mtffimt.  Skoalnp  Bill.  Critilmiixit!,  S.K'. 
Ukahstub,  Sik  JiJUN,  ]Cl.'_U.G.,  CD.,  1 1  HrrKttry  Place,  WimbtrJiia. 
BounMiN.  UctRT,  4  Ktat  Gardnt,  Caiib  JlUl  I'ark,  Ealing,  W. 
BiLuscr. Tua  Hon.  Tbou^  Aluomt,  23  I'ark  Lam,   If'.;  anif  t^^rk 

Gatf.  Salllf. 
BriBiTliBYEn,  I.vnwio,  2U  &  30  ffolbom  Viadtitt,  KC. 
BttiDOKs.niuii-AnMimi.  W.H.TKBB.,  A'liiijii'ie.  Dnffiotvn,  y.S.;^  I'm'tnl 

i»/iw(  C/iifi.  /■»«  Moll,  S.fV. 
BniQirr.  Ciuni.rji  i:,.  CM.O..  US  Cromurll  Foad  S.ir. ;  and  Wj/nilkam 

ciub,s.}y. 
Bbigkt.  SAMi-'nt.  S  Ifusiift«n  Slre<l,  Liiurp«el;  asd  Haltigi  Club,  Htgtnt 

SlTfi',  S.  W. 
Bnncua,  Wii.i,i*M  Aiithcii,  Somtrferd  Bali,  Brtwood,  Staffhrd, 
BnraTOW,  H,  .T.,  Tin:  Mmiiit,  Ujilua,  Ba-ltg  Ufulh,  Kfit. 
ilniii  Ki.KKi'ns-r,  Kiiwiiin,  J,l'„  Kinnerih-y  Maniir,  Itrii/att. 
Bbooek,   Majob-Qhnrsal   EawAitD   T.,   05    Kynnito^    Gardciu,  JCnu- 

lini/ton.  H'. 
fBBooXKs.  T.  W.  J.P.  {late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Ctuvetit,  KinfftgaU, 

Sfoadslalra  H.S.O..  Kent. 
f  Buoonuis,  GEouue,  Baik;/'a  Hotel,  GloitcrtUr  lioad,  S.JT. 
Bkoohmax,  WiLLiAU  GoHDOs,  9  SI.  Hildnds  Ctairl,  K.C. 
tBRODKs,  Hkrbeht,  1 7  Frint:e»  Gardrng,  S,  W. ;  and  SI.  Ptifr'i  Ckamhtrt, 

Cemhill.  E.C. 
Bbook^.  H.  Tafob,  St.  Peltr's  ChaiiAiTu,  ComWl,  E.C. 
BnooKS,  Sib  Wnj-um  CusLiFra,  B&rt.,  S  Grotvrnar  ^aare,  IP.  ,■   and 

FuifSt  'if  Gleii-Tajiit,  Alun/tit,  li'.ff. 
Bbowv,  Aleiasbeb  M.,  M,D,,  31  heubonmghStrtei,  St,  Qtvrgt'i  Square , 

s.ty. 

Broivh,  Ai.imKn  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Gdirrlfi/  Park  Gardtat,  Tnnl'Tul'jt  Wtltt. 

Bnoww,  James  B.,  B  UoUmi  Gardeur,  S. !('. 

Bnows,  OawAi.t),  M.  lost.  C.E.,  32  rietiir'ui  Strctl,  S.iF. 

BuowH,  Thomas,  .'>7  CoeArant  Street,  Glaigow. 

Beows,  THoaig,  r,<J  Mark  Laat,  E.C. 

Browsb,  Abtuuu  SoiTT,  UiKkland  FUUlgh,  lllgiamploti,  AVrfA  Vtvoa, 
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IBflT      IJaowiri!,  Cicn.  Sktm.h'ii.  WhU/'-  avi,  St.  Jamiii  Slwl,  S.V. 
IWU7     BuowNK.  Harst,  Porlu'tii;  L<i'Jy',  f'roni/:. 
IS83     BiiDn-.vw.  Juim  ITiuiiiJt,  A<ir//iiJ/<  W«'j,  Suulh  Au'>raliit. 

1887  Ekqm->k.  Liw>«\.  F.K,(.'.y.B,,  15  !it'imj!f-l<l  lilrixt.  W. 
l8i)M     JticowKiNa.  AiiTiirR  HKiivii.  16  Vklnrui  Street,  S.W. 

1877  BnuwHiw.!,  S.  B,,  Krlstoiie,  F.piuiii.  Anakland,  iVnir  Ztaland. 
1S1)8     llRiicB,  Rit*i!-Ai>Miiui.  J*M«s  A.  T..  United  Sfridoe  Cla6,  IkU  Mail,  S.lf. 
1891)     linncTi,  Wii.  Ditrr.  M.IoBt.Cli.,  M.I.M.E,,  17   riVtor/a  St.,  S.IK;  ofxl 

23  /I'o/aH^  Gardrat,  S.W. 
1SS5     BBfci^Jot,   AiBBKT,   R.H.A.,  F.B.G.S,,  IC  Impoitf  du  Maint,  Parii; 

Chait  Lodge,  Hmlfmerr,  and  Alhritfitm  Chili,  iS.  If. 
l8B2      Bbckiko,  Co.iHiii,  101  I^radcaluiU  Sf.ri:ct,  E.C. 
1B81     BccnixAK,  BENJiMiK,  Mcisri,  GuldshrougA,  Mart,  ^  Co.,  149  Leadnihalt 

mn:sc,  E.C. 
IBSti     Bdchvnan,  JiHBs,  a  Stanhope  Street.  Hydx  Pari;  W. ;  and  90  Surl-Urt- 

itt/y,  E.C. 
MM     BuEKiusD,  JiHxs.  lia  Kensmfffoii  High  Street,  W. 

1888  Bctt,  Hkrhy,  28  Milton  Street.  KC. ;  and  Drove,  Chiehaler. 
)»09     BuLWHR,  Sib  Hiraa*  E,  Q,.  O.C.M.G.,  !7-»  S^uth  Audtry  Street,  W.;  a<Ml 

MhfHrtiiM  aab.  Fall  Malt.  S.  W. 
1M09     BcttoovsK,  PitTEH  E.,  6  Dovyaie  Hill.  E.C. 

18S0     BunuK,  n.  FtUNiuu,  College  of  Ann'.  Quten  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
isno     LrHKiin,  AtvuKD,  12  HoUy  Village,  Highgate,  A", 

1887  BrBfiriiL,  loan  F.,  67  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1888  BoBT,  CuAiiLKB  W.  K.R.B,S.,  25  Aberdare  Gardeni,  Harajattai,  Jt.W. 
188B      BtJBT,  Fredhhick  N„  ^?toH  H"use,  A'hii.  Hants. 
1887     Butt,  .'iiii-S  It,  1  ifea^-  Buildings,  L^lhbury.  E.C. 
1890     BcirERwoTiTii,  AnTRi-re  R.,  7  Fig  Tns  CvktI,  Templt,   E.C. ;  and  47 

CMitpile"  Huusr  KoaJ,  W. 
1894      fRo"''''"*'  NoiiL  iC,  Ariel-  /,nnc.  P.. 

1878  BuiToN,  Sm  T.  FowtLL,  Bart,,  O.C.St.a,.  HVjW;^,t.  IFo/fiom  Al-Uf.  Ettac. 
ISftT     fBvxToK,  T.  F.  Vic-TOB,  M.A.,  J.P,,  Itur/iM.  WaSlham  Ahbey.  Bmx. 
18S8     Brasis,  J.  0.,  12  AVur  C'uiirr,  Lineoln'i  Inn,  fT.C. 


lS8fi  tCAijiwiviT,  Ret.  PKuri'Sioit  AMfurn,  B.D.,  Prating  Breinry,  Ceiehritrr. 

1S8S  Cui-vanT,  JisiP*.  -I  Biihopegale  Street.  E.C. 

ISSS  •CIiMrRiDOK.   Fiki.ip-Ma»*hal  H.K.U.  thh  Ubkk  oi-,  K.Q,.  Q.C.Itr.G.. 

Glovcfiter  Ifoiiic.  I'urli  Lane,  H'. 

]8fl8  CiJiitROK.  V.vii'M.  Hang  Kavg  and  Shanghm  I!a.Hi,  Rl  LamharJ  St.,  K.C. 

JB9a  tCiJiRiios,  AIajor  MAtiiicK  A„  R.E..  'i~  Srim»fii.-i:  GarJmt,  W. 

ISai  t^'*MpnnLi.,  ALi.iK,  21   Vfiper  ISroi'h  Stmt,  if. 

1 880  CiiMPiiKLL,  PiMLAv,  Eriuilridgc  Park,  Sa,lmmbe,  Saner. 

1883  CiMFUKLL,  SiK  GkoiaiK  W,  K.,  K.C.M.G.,  SO  Coruwail  Gardr«»,  &JK 
1894  CiiirutLL.  GoKnoM  H..  Hgje  Pari-  Cviirt.  S.W. 

189B  CamI'iibll,  J.  Stcirt,  I  lirs»hii,ii  lUiihUngi,  BaiingkoU  Strut,  KC. 

1884  tCiMFMKLL,  W.  MiDPUiTON,  23  Jiixid  Lane,  KC. 

18B3  CAMPRELL-.IiiBiraTos.CiwwAit  S.,  3  Morpeth  7Vrfo«,  Victoria  SIral.  S.W, 

1808  CiXMiNo.  IlKunKnT,  ojo  Mentre.    Wemitr,  Bitt  f  Co.,   139   Sithtt^tgat* 
Strut,  E.C. 
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1885 
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CiiSTLW,  Jabks,  Mb.  F.H.C^..4fi  Pft\-nMrt  Simi,  h^rilanJ  ftucr.  IK, 
C*i'TLoi(.  l-'oiOHKi.  LuuiB  M.,  Ugifr  H'lll,  ilamel  Gait,  L'tintfi. 

Civi'ittiSiiiAi-iiKiiT  J.  Ijtfi'iii-,  K.C.l.fi.j  3"  Xf/i'ir'ffl-m  C'lurl  QarJm*,  B*. 
CVuLiLL.  All■nlUl^  J,  H.,  i}Mli:  H^mit,  ItillUrr  Sirftt,  K.C. 
Cahbihotiin,  lUauT  Hon.  EjkOL,  Q.C.M.G..  Ai)  Grofvmor  Street,  11' 
C»»BUTiiKHs,  iiyan,  M.  In«.  C.E.,  IB  Keuiington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
CifiTKK,  Tusi-Eaic,  Marden  Aili.  Ongar,  Ktia. 
tCABTKn,  William  H.,  B,A.,  'i  ISiuh  lane.  Cannon  Slrttt,  E.C. 
CuEUA.  Lnuia  M*aiMi>,  47  Hit^ohtCt  Assnut,  X.W.;  and  facktrjf, 

CralUcigh,  Stirrnjf. 
CAPTLKt.  CouiNni.  HnNHY,  K.E.,  fiS  Albert  Hall  MamioHt,  &.W.;  and 

Junior  United  Sereiee  Clttb,  C'tarla  Street,  S.JV. 
CA'lTSto^t,  Gkohqe,  56  Upper  Brank  Strrrt.  W. 
CiVBoim.  Ebkseieii,  H6  Lfiikamdl  SIrr'f,  E.C.  * 
CnuawicK.  Osbebt,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  11  Airtit  Gardtnt,  Campilm  Hill,  W. 
Cb&llinoh.  v.,  J.,  7*'  Curitvatl  Ilfiiditica,  Clarence  Gate,  y.  iY. 
CHAMBEHa  Abtkl'b,  Brtur  Lea,  ^intimer,  Brrkt. 
tCmMBuas,  Fkkdkuick  IJ.,  I  i'ort  Volt  'ftri'act,  Berlforit. 
CiiiMjiKV,  RiiuKRT  Wm.,  Xateol  Gratige,  Walford,  Hcrle. 
OiUPLiN,  HoLiioYD,  L.A..  20  Palace  Garden)  Terrace,  W. 
CflArHAK,  EuwAnn,  Wynneitay,  Bedford  Pari,  Cros/don. 
CanpFM-i.,  Joiw,  J.P.,  rare  of  MtMri.  f.  B.  Smart  $  Co.,  B3  Queen  Street, 

S.C. 
tCmuutKDTOK,  AitTHUTi  1'.,  East  HUl.  Oxted,  Surrei/;  and  Ox/iwii  and 

CamMdgr  Clui,  Fail  Mall,  S.W. 
fCuARBiNQTi)';,  RuBH  3pb>tj;b, -Dn(«  Cajf.  Siirlnn-on-Trfrtt. 
ICiiFAOLK,  i''i[A}ii;  M,,  Catling,  St.  Lrtmardf  Umid.  tynrlrilaa. 
Cheadlh,  Waltiib  BnTi.nn,  M.D.,  19  Airdn.m  Slrecf,  Portsuin  Sjuart,  W. 
Chibholm.  Jaufj.  Addheamhe  iMd-je.  Eutl  Ciiii/<lui>, 
Ciiovif,T.C.,Gleii'aori'.Silrerhill,St.Lco!iardi-on-Sea;   aud   JiiatfJud 

Hoate  CliA.  SI.  Jimeia  Street.  S.JF. 
CttsarrrtAS.JLR.U.PRiscE.K.Q.. Cumberland  Lodge,  tfiadsor  Grtii!  Park, 
CiuiisTiB,  1).  A,  TBiii,L,  42  Lndliroi^e  Grave,  Kendngloa  Park  Oardcnt, 

If.;  and  OrUtital  Club,  Hanotvr  Sijaare,  If. 
Cbbibtkas,  IIabh*  William,  42a  Iltuomglntn/  Sijwirr,  W.C, 
Cbchlbt,  John,  Utaiidiinl  Banker/  Soul/i  Africa,  in  Clement's  Lant,  E.C. 
CiiiTiicH.  Wat.i'br,  11)  .Vnw»  .VnusiojM.  Ead't  Cuurl,  S.W, 
fCnunciiiT.:..  Coi.[raKi.  Mackeniji!,  Oniagli,  Cj.  Tj/ront,  Irrland, 
CllVRciIiLI,  CiiAiu.liS,  Wei/bfidge  Pari,  Siiirei/. 
CiASTAii,  ITmiRiii'd,  Park  Houte,  Mailland Park  Uaad,  A'.lr. 
CiAitWdt,  LovKii.  Bcucmtn',  Coaxdejt,  Axmimtrr. 
Ci^iK,  ALifMiti)  A.,  9  CavFiidif/i  Sqiu/re,    Jl';  and  Si.  Slfplmi't   CM, 

WeslTninalcr,  .S.W. 
Ci^iiK.  C1UB1.R8,  40  Lm  Soad,  Blackhrttth,  S.E. 
■fCuKii,  EnnMnii  O.  U,,  Lnpfevmi-'l,  Sydenham  Hilt,  S.E. 
Clahk,  J<.t>iTHAM,  1  Devonshire  Terrsat',  Vfrthmd  Plaoe,  W, 
Clabkb,  Lirut.-Ghnbbai.Sik  Andhew,    R,K„  O.C.M.O..  C.B..   C.I.B., 

42  PirrtUnd  Plaee,  W. ;  and  UitiCed  Sertiice  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 

Clabxh.  Lt.-C'oloskl  Sib  GKoaoB  Sitiieiih^m,  E.E.,  K.CJ11,G.,  F.B.8., 

24  CheautoH  Oardtne,  Keimnglan,  W. 
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Emjiil  Colonlil  IjuUUiIb, 

tCLiKKK,  UuiBT,  CatMun  Hali,  Uamptitad,  S.W.;  and  IT   Graacchmli 

SlTKf.,  E.V. 
Clibke,  Pebct,  LL.B.,  CalitgeHiU  CKamhtri,  E.C. 
fCLiRK?.  Strachas  C.  Mmm.  J.  Morriton  ^  Co.,  4  Fmahvrei  SlrtO, 

E.C. 
tCuBUOH,  J.  STKWAnr.Dfo  r.  Finnr//.  Big.,  Si.I^..  BrUbamt.  Quenvland. 
CLicaoM,  CiPTAix  John  E.,  R.E.  41  Slanliajit  Garden;  8.W. 
CtiviiKN,  Abtiidh,  12  Mount  i'tramid  Crtn.tiil,  Ilaslimga. 
tCiATTOM,  IErginali)  B,  H..  88  BulmpLjats  Streil.  E.C. 
fCLiVTuM,  Wii.  WiKni.KV,  C.E.,  Gijil'iii  Lo'lge,  Lctdi, 
Cluateb,  Wii.i.iAM,  The  Rock,  Riigatc. 
Ci.Eoiioa.v.  KiiuHBr  C..  U  Si.  Mary  Aire,  E.C. 
Clbsch.  t'liKOBHicit.  ?b[.I.M,E,,  LiiitUn  tyotks.  Cheitcrjietd, 
Ci.owBs,  W.  C,*Knioiit,  Sukf  .ftnet,  Stamford  Strifl,  S.E, 
tCiiAiHW,  Majou  EowAJiii  v.,  00  Grtitkitm  Slrett,  E.C. 
Conn,  Alfkbt)  B.,  o2  I'cna  Ruail  Vittua,  Ili/luwa^,  A'. 
CocnRiN,  James,  38  Jfyi-'  Piirt  Gale,  S.  If. 
Cliciiranr,1Ioh.  TiiOM.ktll.,  M.P.,  12  Qaeen't  Oatt,  8.W. ;  ai\d  Crauford 

Priory,  Cupar,  F{fe,  N.B. 
CocKnvnn,   Hon.  John  A  ,  M.D.  I^Agent-Gtaeral  for  South  Auttnlia), 

1  Crokhij  Sijiiare.  E.C. 
tCoHKK,  Natiunixl  Ii.,  3  Ociienihiri  Place,  W, ;  aiu2  B-Jtrnd  OaJc,  EngU- 

ftcld  Green,  Sumy. 
CoM-TiBOcii!,  Ai,tiii(T  E  ,  T!'e  C-'ttajjc,  JRghwwd  BUI,  Mill  Uill.  A'.lf", 
Cnt.na,  Wll.i.lAU  R.  Ii,  1  Adelaide  Buildiatja.  Ijtndou  Bridge,  K.C. 
Coi.i.i«J»i  llKsnYCiKHHK,  i;n  Grent  CMmberland Flaee,  iV.;  ami Xarimal 

VM,  1  WhUelia.ll  Gardent,  S.W. 
tCoLLuji,  Rbt.  Hoou  Kohbrt,  M.lt.I.A.,  F,3.S.,   The  Vkarafft,  Uigh, 

Tiinliridjir,  Kent. 
Coi-UER,  JosKPU  O.,  C.M.O.  (Seerctari/  ta  High  Committiimer  for  CaHeida\ 

17  lldvria  Street.  S.W. 
C0LOMii,SiB  JuiLvC.R.K.C.M.G,,  M.P.,Z'i'Hmjm«na.fff«m«rf,(l>.  JCnry, 
Ireland;  Ih  Bitgriiut Rmrl,S.)y.  .-viul  Carlton  Club, Pail  M<iU,S.W. 
CouiiR,  RrcHinli,  33  Leinmx  Girrdciix,  S.ll'. 
CoNii.Mi,  Ji  i.iL's.  Juiiiur  Alhciiauai  Vluh,  PiacadUly,  W. 
(JooDB,  .1.  Cmiil.KS,  C.E.,  IQ  Frceland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
tCiJonit,  IT.  1'.,  eare  of  Metii's.  A.  SeM  ^  Co.,  Uaagean,  Burma. 
fCooitK,  IluMIiY  M..  13  Friday  Street,  K.C. 
Cucipitn,  Iti!v.  CiuKLBB  3.,  The  Beslaiy,  Munifard,  Horfelk. 
CooPKB,  Sir  Pasiei,  Hart.,  O.C.H.Q,,  8  I»«  I'tn   Gardens,  KentinglM 

P,da^i:  Jl". 
TiJorKR,  J  oil"'  AfTLPT,  SI,  Stepkii'i  C/iib.  il'ialmintltr,  5,  W. 
Cot'PiiH,  Kn  luiiTi  An  Athlytm  !tnl!.  BirkhainiUd. 
CuuPEK,  KoimuT  Er.T.rarr,  C.K.,  81    Lantaeter   Gate,    W.;   and  S   The 

Siiitduary.  Il'ittmiusln;  S.W. 
CooHRR,  W1U.IAM  C,  21  Upper  Gi-on(-mir  Street,  W. 
CoiiLitr,  F.H.M..  r..L,  {Hw,.  ICjecufive  Ofirr/or  Ctjlm,lmperia!!nst!lutt\ 

Ravtmhoe,  .Siilton,  S'irrri/;  and  2J  Old  S^onrr,  it'.C. 
CoRDiND,  OeohuRi  ao*  Camdeii  R„ad,  N.H'. 
CoLiit,  N\THA>iiF:r.,  Commercial  Bank  oj  Sgilney,  18  Rirrhin  tia«f,E,.C. 


Hesident  Fellowt. 
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KlMllou. 

1887  .  CoTTOS,  Stdskt  n.,  ia  Cvrton  Sired,  W.;  and  Dewuhrt  Ctub,  St. 

Jamr/i  Street.  S.fV. 
1892  ;  dmiTBOPi,  WiLtUM  F..  National  CM,  1  WhiUhall  Gardtm.  S.if. 

1555  Con-iB,  G«ouQ«,  11  CmirtfwU  Road  S.W.  and  113  Cannon  Slrttl,  E.C. 

1556  Cox,  Alfred  W.,  30  St.  Jamt'f  Place,  S.W. 

1889  ,  Coi.FiumkL.,  llSTcmyf  Ci<itnW^£^C 

1868  tCo3iaKii>,  LiEUT-CoLoyiL  J.  A.,  ICA.,  UmbaiUi,  India. 

IBOl  fCoAio,  OvosnE  A.,  G6  Edi/t  Lant, Liverpool. 

IS73  CBUEstiooE,  BioHT  Ui}H,  TiiE  EuRL  OF',  G.C.SJ,,  Hciiislcd  Park,  Craiibroak. 

1887  tf'**""i^"^s'^'f  Anmotn'  P.,  Oritntal  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
)8S6  CBKiaa,  C1L1RI.E3  Vakdii-kub,  C.M.G.,  Gainthorovgh,  St   Simon't  Road, 

Southiea. 

IBBB  Crkesbt,  Qxoaai!  H.,  M.E.C.S.,  Timars,  Ceekin^ton,  TorfKay. 

1895  '  Cauw,  JoiuH.  T^iilock  Iloltl.  Cotvnt  Garden,  W.C. 

1886  CaiciiTOK,  Bobebt,  The  Nanlrns,  Calerham  Vatlty. 

188S  CmrcttBti,  J.Trousbieob,  i)  Cardigan  Hoad,  Richiaond  Hill,  S,W. 

1897  C«os?,  AjiiiHUVv- L-,  41  CiiaUs  Gafdetn,  Edinburyh. 

1S89  Cnow,  Djivm  Rkid,  Ardrlshaii},  Argi/hihire. 

1880  Crow,  Jauk  N.  IUhvet.  M.B.,  CM,,  Ardrithaig,  Argykthirt. 

18B0  CcFF.Wli-UiMSrsiES,  Upton  House, 'i  Rosilj/n  Gardim,Hampilcad,S.W, 

1890  Crsi-touiM,  OHiSViLiK  C,  C((y  Trammty  Office,  Birm ii'irAoiH. 
ISee  CtiBLiFFK,  Wu.  GuL.  Ileathlands.  Kevi  Gardens,  S.W. 

1888  CuHHUtouiB,  L^'iiAHCia  G.,  Willty  Park.  Famham,  Surrey. 

1683  Cvausa.  IIev.  Jjskpu  J.,  M.A,  (lat«  Lieut.  R.E.),  Hamhie  Houu,  Hamlh, 

Sonthampion. 

1802  fCcnLiNo,  liOKBHT  Sdmkbh,  Southlea,  Datihct,  Backs. 

1888  ConaTB,  Ja>i£s  M.,  L'rnemar,  JVrtheriitt  Gitrdtns,  HavipaUad,  S,W. 

187*  CCBHIR.  Siu  DoxiLD,  (;.C.M.G.,M.P.,  *  Mgde  Park  JHaci,  W. 

1863  fCcKTcs,  Sfknceb  H.,  171  Crmaaidl  Road,  S.W. 

1890  CcTiUK,  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  3  Stnart  Street,  Cardiff,-  and  t  BiaAopsgafi 

Street,  E.C. 
1697     CxAUNiKon',  C.iisab,  103  Ettttm  Square,  S.W. 

1884  Dalton,  Rev.  Canon  John  Keaib,  K,A,,  CJU.&,,  The  Cloiitrre,  Windsor. 

1S61  Dalt,  James  E.  0,, 

1891  Danqah,  B.  It.,  Brtiitn  Secchei,  Suuxritt  Boad,  Wtmilcdan. 
1880  Danoab,  v.  H,,  Lyniihurift,  Ctecdand  Road,  Ealing,  K". 

1883      Damkll,  CpLoskl  JajUis  Leokvt,  Uniled  Service  Clvh,  Poll  Mall,  S.W, 

1681     Darht,  a.  J.  B.,  Conseri'aCise  Club,  St.  Janui'a  Street,  S.fi', 

1687     D'Aecv,  WlLLiiH  Enoi,  Stanmore  Hali,  Stanaiore. 

1673     Daddenet,  Qemeral  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  G.C.B.,  OtterUy  J^dge,  Sprtny  GrOVf, 

Mfi-orth. 
1681     Davis,  CiiAatEa  Frkcv,  23  Loumdei  Street,  S.W.;  and  Coniersalii'e  Club, 

St.  James's  Strett,  S.W. 

1892  j  DiviB.  T.  irABHiS()N,  1  Qaeca  Vnftiiria  Street,  E.C. 
1897      tD*^siiN,  I^nWAiin  R„  2lJ  Eiinismore  Gardens.  S.IK 
1878     fDAvsoN,  llESfiT  K.,  2(1  Enaimare  Gardens.  S.W 

1880     Davson,  James  W,,  i2  La-iudmimi  Crescent,  Noft'ing  I/ill,  It^. 
18B3     Dawes,  Siii  Eowvn  S.,  K.CU.G.,  3  Teaterdcn  Slrtet,  Hauencr  Siiunrf.  W.  ; 
and  23  Great  Winchester  Street,  EC. 
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Eoyal  Colonial  Lwtilule. 

Dawson,  Jouit  Duff,  Orirntol  Clah,  ilatuivtr  Sqtuirt.  ff*. 

fDBiiRMHAM,  Ehmbst  II.,  17  Mdhiiry  JluaJ,  Kcnitigiim,  W. 

Debekhah,  Fb.vjck,  F.S.S.,  1  Fit^Joht^s  Auemie,  N.  IV. 

f  De  CiiLviB,  Hesbv  a.,  24  Palaar  Garden)  Tirracf,  W. 

Deko,  WiLTitn,  C.E.,  I  Earrmmit  Terracr,  Salcomhe,  Kiii/jsliridfft.  Tirwn. 

D'Euyii.Ln,  HowAWi  il..  63  Tovmehrnd  Jload,  St.  Jehi't  Wood,  i'.lf. 

DiiLMBOE,  EpwiKD  T..  17  SI.  Hflcn't  Pluiv.  K.C. 

IDent,  8in  Alfiieb,  K.C.M.O.,  II  Old  Broad  Slri4t,E.C.;  and  Ittiixiu- 

v<oTtli,  Easlhoume. 
Difukis.  CiiAnLEs  Finkkt,  21  Viciana  Street,  Ltnerpoel. 
Dk  Satqu.  Heset,  Hiirl_IUld,  Malvern  Wdlt  ;  and  Uefnrm  CUfi,  S.  W. 
Dh   SiTiiK,    OacAB,  Eh/si'e,    S/ivriie/i^e   Itfiad,    Folktitouej   and    Junior 

Carlton  Club,  I'ati  Mall,  S.  tK 
Des  ViEcx,  SiB  G.  WiLUAH,  Q.C.M.Cl.,  7  Cromuiell  Garden*,  S.  li'. ;  and 

Ihi-ieltrrs'  CM.  Pall  Melt,  S.m 
D'EsTBHan,  J.  C.  E.,  Slnijield,  Sill,  Southamplon. 
Dbvitt.  Thomas  Laxb,  12  Fanchiirch  Buildiaqi.  E.G. 
DEvoNsnmKpUaGiiica THE  Dvkkui.K.O,,  DeKrmaiirs Hau»e,PkoadiU}/,W, 
DKWABiTnoMAsltoEKIiT,  F.R.O.S.,  48£iw«a'rirr(|i;.t',;anJ  Capri  Ladgt, 

Orltnlone. 
a*  WiirroB,  Maiob-Oehkbai.  Sin  Francis  W,,  R.A.,  G.C.M.O.,  C.B., 
Yvfk  House.  St,  Jnnus'a  PalajTf,  S.JK  ;  and  Unittd Seraict  Cl»b,Patt 
Mall,  S.IK 
fDicK,  Gavik   (iBBiitLL,    Queeafld'id    Onvernineni    OjSte,   I     Vietoria 

Sired.  s.iy. 
Dies,  Gbouoh  AnKRCiioMBi.  Stafford,  WidlajM.'ta,,  Oeylen ;   end  Juniur 

Canititatioual  Cluh,  Picfadilli/,  IJ', 
DiccKN,  Caini-Es  S.,   C.M.O.,  Qtiteaslatid   Goeemmnl  OJP^e,  1  Vklma 

StTfd,  S.U'. 
DicKlNsoK,  Ja»e9  W.i  Queensland  Mlionltt  Bank,  8  Princes  Street,  E.C. 
DicKsov.  RiTsii*  W.,  Blunkurft,  Dulwich  Wand  Park,  S.E, and  11  Qiitea 

Victoria  Sire f I,  S.C. 
DisMosR.  JottN  Stewabt,  AiMtigh,  UrmideshuT!/  Park,  If,  W. 
DoBRi'Jt,  Habut  Hassbt,  6  ToknihouK  Yard,  E.C. 
DoKNK,  Wii.LiAM,  18  Wood  Slrrcf,  K.C. 
DoDOLiS,  ALEiAS'DKn,  90  Eli/Ill.  Crcsctni,  Xottiaff  HiU,  W. 
DouiiLis,  Soils  A.,  Attrhtudiillg,  DalieaHic,  jV.B. 
Dot'dLAs  OF  Hawcch,  Lord,  Armi/  -.j-  Nai.y  Cluli,  Pall  Malt,  S.  W. 
UoWLlNO.  JoaBtTi,  Ifelalmil  Graiu/e,  Ziidflitd.  Sasfr-x. 
DiiAoK.  CttaiTiiBY.  M.P.,  Unil/d  Uniiicrailij  CM;  Pall  Mall  East.  S.  If. 
DiufKH,    GKoHfiE,  Eatttrn    Tthj/rafih    Caiapnaj/,   Llmittd,    Winahetltr 

Home,  00  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
Dfuvsoii,  Walteb  B.  It..  'I'udor  UoHse,  Rfijh  Barnet. 
tDoeiB,  RiaiiT  Hi.i«.  tub  EAai.  or,  TvrlM'ijrl.h  Court,  FalJIeid,  G!ci. 
f  DDnaBoN.  AKTiitK.  27  Ilulland  Square,  Sttlilin. 
fDupanos,  WrtLiAu.  Ahljolsfurd,  ]ielsi:t  linnd,  Worthing. 
fDfULBr,  KiGHT  Ho».  THE  Eahi,  OF,  7  Carltoft  Gardme,  S.Jt'. 
DuFlf.  G.  Smvltan,  68  Qneni's  Gate,  S.W. 
Dvft'KWlS  AND  AVA,    Tlia    lilGlIT  JIoS.    TUB    Maiujch    Or,  K.P.,    O.ftB,, ' 

O.C.M.O,,  CUmUlroyt  &ute,  Bei/u^t,  Ireland. 
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1SS4     Dnccui,  Datis  J.  Buubi,!,  28  VioUria  Strut,  S.W. 

1889  Dd)ic4K,  Johh  a.,  Hatai  Sank,  18  St.  SicUhin'i  Lane,  B.C. 
1885     t^^fc*"!  RoBMT,  Wkil^ld,  Govan,  S.B. 

ISSa     DnKDONiLD,  Thb  E*bl  o»,  C.B.,  34  Partman  Square,  W. 

1894     'tDuHBLL,  OnsH  B,,  Brookaood  Park,  Alr^ford,  Hanta ;    and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
188S     tDcKit,  H.  W.,  C.E.,  6  Springfield  Place,  Laiudovm,  Saih. 
188S     DiTKN,  Sib  Willuh,  Babt,  M.P.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
1878     fBcHBATEx,  ItiaHt  Hon.  THB  Eaal  OF,  ILP.,  27  Sor/M  Street,  Park 

Lane,  W. ;  Kenry  Haute,  Fntmy  fak,  S.  W. ;  and  Carlton  Clvi,  S.  W. 
1896     Bdbhaht,  Wu.   Howakc,  Ellciy   Court,  Beulah   Eitl,   S.E.;  and  26 

Milton  Strict,  KC. 
18B4     D(rTXix,LnirT.-CoLONBi.  W.  H.  M.,  R^.,  Bov  Hauie,  Doune, Perthehire ; 

and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  8.  W. 
1892     Ddthoit,  Albbst,  I  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
1880     XDuvroTs,  Faisi  M.,  74   Laneatter  Gate,   W.;  and   Conttrvativt  Gub, 

St.  Jamet't  Street,  S.  W. 
ISSO     Dimon,  Fbedbbicx,  112  Graham  Houh,  Old  Broad  Street,  KC;  and 

79  CromweU  Houeee,  S.W. 
1S87     Dna,  Chablbs,  47  Cromvtell  Road,  Weit  Brighton, 
IB87     Dtsb,  Fbedsrick,  The  P^tlands,  Park  Hill  Boad,   Crogdon;  and  17 

AldermatAury,  E.  C. 

1890  tDiK",  JoBKPH,  cars  of  Meisri.  A.  H.  Wheeler  ^  Co.,  188  Strand,  W.C. 


1897  Eauy,  S.  J.  Huohan,  62  Addison  Boad,  W, 

1880     East,  H«¥.  D.  J.,  CoiaAnf  CoHm;*,  Watford,  Herie. 

18S5  EdJEBSLBT,  Jaues  C,  M.A.,  Athfidd,  Wigau;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadoa, 
Letdt;  and  United  UniaerHty  Club,  Pail  Mall  Eaet,  S.W. 

18B4  Edb,  K.  J.,  ejo  Union  Ineuramx  Saciely  of  Canton,  Ld.,  9  Boyal  Ex- 
change, E.C. 

18B8     Ehqb-Pabiihotom,  J.,  eare  of  C.  H.  Bead,  Esq.,  Srttieh  Muieum,  W.C. 

1887     tEowAEDHs,  T.  DiBB,  6  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

1880  Edwahds,  LiBDT.-OBiraEii.  S:b  J.  BavAM,  K-CJffi.G.,  C.B.,  "Die  Geblee 
Fclkeeiona. 

1876     jfiDWArnDB,  S. 

1883     fELDHB,  FHBnmiox,  21  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Pari,  W. 

18SI  -fELDHE,  TH01IA3  Edwabd,  WedmoTO  Lodge,  Bemenham  HUl,  Heniey- 
on'Thamet. 

1882     fELDBB,  Wm.  GaoKUK,  7  5(.  ffeitn'a  P^inw,  B.C. 

1889  Eliab,  Cui-ONBL  EoBBBT,  Oaklttiitdi,  Saxmundham;  and  Army  and  Naiy 
(^vb,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1894     Elliott,  Jos8FH  J.,  Hadley  House,  Bamet, 

1869     EiiiOT,  LMtiB,  Ifoni/ori  Coiwi,  E.C. 

1885  Elwbli,  Wk.  Ebkrst,  Holyhoumt,  Alton,  Hants. 

1898  Emett,  Fkbdkbick  W.,  LaTigside,  Acton  Lane,  Harletden,  ^,  W. 

1892     Ekolkdit^  Colosbl  WiLtiAu  J.,  R.E.,  Petersham  Place,  Byjleet,  Surrey, 
1874     Enqlekeabt,  Sis  J.  0abdnbb  D.,  E.C.E,  2S  Ourton  Street,  W. 

1886  t^BaLiBH,  Fehdkeick  A.,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 
1891      Eiraa,  iroHif  Daties,  Enys,  Peta-yn,  ComvuUl. 
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Yowpf 
EledtloD, 

1S8S  EoBSLOB,  E.  C,  Yt  Olde  Cottage,  Walton-riU'Thantts ;  and \t  Qaem  StreeU 

RC. 

1804  Etill,  Ji.hs  Pkgcv,  10  Hillside,  WimUedati. 

1881  Ethos,  Edwabo.  Illiicuiood  Part.  Caterham,  Warlaighttm  Station,  Surrey. 

1885  EwART.  John,  Mtsife.  James  Morruxtn  ^  Co..  4  FaKhuTch  Sinel,  E.C 
187B  EwBN,  JiiiDf  ALBSiitDEH,  1 1  BuiihUl  Bon;  E.C. 

1886  Eylks,  GbosubLamcblot,  M.Inst.C.E,,  2  Delakay  Striti,  Wcstmimitr,  S.  W, 


ISOB     F^iBBAiiut,  AstDRRW  II.,  H4  Cannon  Strtet.  E.C. 

1883     Faibci^.cgu,  R.  A„  Mestrs.  B.  0.  Lc^inoa  ^  Co.,  7fi  Lmdmhall  StTMt,  E.C. 

1890  FAmcLOfQii,  WitT.iAM,  Bank  of  Victoria,  aS  Ciniicnt'i  Lant,  E.C. 
18B9     FiiBriS,  CiiABLEs  B..  Oriental  Cliih.  Hanoucr  Square,  If'. 
ISefi      tF*""'*»-  E.  Koas,  6  lYiiices  Gale.  S.}V. 
1889  ,  tFitHyix,  AcMiniL  Sm  IIbmiy,  K.C.B.,  Driimport. 
188D     ^Fiimfix,  J.  MiCKEN/iii,  Catsidc,  CarlUlo  Hand,  EaillituTnr, 
1877     tF4B*™Bp  W'.  MjiT»aBi>,  18  Binii  GnrrftiM,  Sob(A  Kmfinglatt,  &K 
1895      FiRilDa*.!!,  Ht.  Bnji.  Lord,  7  Omiteiior  .Syuort,  IK 

1883  FiwKR,  Itev,  J.  A.,  u/n  JWcwrs.  II.  Meade-King  ^-  Sin,  Br'uiifl. 
ISOS     FEiKsaitiES,  JoiiK  Wm.,  iBriefi  Co-trt,  Temple,  E.C. ;  and  SiSavi^tStntl 

Berkeliy  Square,  iV. 
1873     tFnmoN,  Fuerskick,  Tlie  CMage,  Taploa. 
1S78     Feu.,  Ahthi-ii,  43  Qu^r,,  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1805     Frhs,  Hbniiv,  F.R.H.S.p  Rossuiore,  Josf.phiae  Acenur,  Brixton  Hill,  S.B". 
!S93      Fkboubon,  a.  M.,  .VilnHoya,  14  EUfrdaie  Ri'ad.  Ilampstcad,  N.W. 

1891  FBaoueow,  JoHS  A.,  Green  Sank,  Tanhrldge  WelU. 

187S  FBEai-sBDN,  HiQBT  Hob.  8i«  Jambs,  BiBT,,  M.P.,  G.O.S.I.,  K.C.M.a., 
C.I.E.,  80  Cornu'oll  Gardeae.  S.  W. ;  Carlton  Cl«h  ;  and  KUhrran,  N.B. 

1BS3  Fann csaoH,  CoLOMEL  John  A.,  Rm/al  Mililarff  Cvllege,  Caniberley,  Surrrv; 
and  Junior  Carlton  Cluh,  Pa'lJ.  MM,  S.  W. 

1888      Fbhnad,  HehbT  S„  21  Wo-it  Exchange,  EC. 

1898      Fifb,  His  GhAl'e  the  Dkke  of,  E.T.,  to  Portrnan  SgiiOTf,  W. 

1884  Flbkbricb,  Rubebt  Tabteb,  Canservolivt  Vtufi,  St.  Jatnea't  Strat,  8.W. 
1895     fFiTsdEBALD,  William  W.  A.,  Carrigorait,  Netntnaritt-on-Fergut,  Clare, 

Ireland. 

1888  FtiCK,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  Home,  65  Alleija  Pari,  We*t  JMnnoh.  S.E., 

owl  2  Bnyal  ISxehange  Building),  E.C, 
1691      Flbminq,  Albih,  ilfwoi  7/oj;«,  CtoWuTjt;  and  ^fll»rl.  J.   W.  Jaggtrf 

Co.,  a*  Grealam  Street.  E.C. 
18S3      Flbtciier,  Heset,  1*  The  Paragon.  Bla.ckheath,  6.E. 
1884      Flci,  WiLHAM,  39  iVurringlon  Crescent,  W. 

1889  FoiiD,  Lewis  Petfk,  Sliortlandi  House.  ShorlUatds,  Kent. 

1890  FouD,  Stcsev,  SI.  Johns,  Thf  Aftmie,  Kevi  lioad.  Brelimond,  S. 
1889     Fohlomo,  Coksusdkb  Charles  A,,  K.N.,  2'he  Coanlgaard.  Souihira. 
1898     FoKHBSTKR,  FiUKK  W„  88  Jtfuri  lane.  E.C.,aiid  Junior  Carlton  Cluli, 

Pall  Mull,  S.W. 
1808     FoaiEsccE,  The  Hos.  DuDtEY  P.,  0  Bctlford  Slnei.  Mai/fair.  W, 
1883     FosTiEBT,  MA4on  WiLUAB  T.  E.,  The  OielU  Pari,  M'arwkk. 
18B8     FoiTun.  AnTHnn  L.,  Park  Nooi,  Enfield. 
1804      pQWiuUU,  Catiii,  <I  East  Mis  Ai'extii;  E.C, 
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BlevllDa, 
IS92   I  FowLBH,  WiiAUu,  *3  Greivtnor  Sgiiare,  W, ;  and  Moot  Halt,  Harlsvi. 
1890  I  FowLiK,  Wnj-iAM,  IS  Colsman  Strnl,  E.C. 
1888  I  Fhhscts,  DmiEL,  191,  Grrtluna  Horn/:,  ELC. 

ISBS     pB&HiTKBiss,  JoHH  F.,  Ceju!ilurio!iol  Cinb,  yoT(hamliffland  Aemui,  W.C, 
1S78     Fbaieu,   Sib   Milcoui,  K.C.M.Q..  43    W^jtilay    Gardtni,   Stiniiig- 

ton,  W. 
1890  '  fFBASHB,  William,  Millhiim  Htiust,  lumnifit,  A'.fl. 
18SS     FftiaunTUt.GiuiERAtSiit  AiiTiiURLToif.G.C.M.a.,  C.E.,  Travelltnf  Cltdi, 

Pall  Malt,  s.n: 

189S  FiuaJK.  Kitv.  llucm  ConmE.  Tilfhtad  Vicarage,  lln-Uet, 

1869  FiawaneLD,  Wiu.iisi  D.,  ai  OldJevmj.  E.C. 

18BB  PmiwitK.  MoRHroK,  B.A.,  35  Chohnm  Place.  S.  It'. 

1893  rmBnLAHSDKii.  W*i4H:!d.i.n,  Curen  .inne  L<idse,S«uthHi!l  Park,  BrvmUy. 

Krnt :  and  Jiinv/r  Conititafioaal  Clah.  Piccadilly,.W, 

1883  FvLLER.  W.  W„  21  Jti'Tlington  ffotiJ,  JSayiaiiUr.  »'. 

1881  FCi'TOf,  JoBx,  US  ti'/>;)«r  Phillmore  Gardtnt,  Kennnglon,  W, 


18B8     QALBttiiTS,  JOHH  H.,  32  Victoria,  Slrett,  S.W. 

1888  QiLswoBTHr,  JoRx,  S"ii!h  ffnme.  CainpJtn  Hill,  W. 
188A     Game,  .TiUBS  ArLWAJiB,  I'emfu  Grange^   Treat,  Ktm  Buriul,  Htrtt;   and 

3  Enslriray.  E.C. 

1SE9     Gahmidok,  Uksuy,  Standard  Hani  of  South  Jfrica,  1 0  Clemenl't  Lane,  E.  C. 
1882      tOiEiiuritt,  W1U.IAM,  Ilocksluiw,  Mersl/iam,  Unrrtj/. 
1870     ■fUAsnsiin,  Stewabt,  Geotgr/iia:ii,  Jlnlish  Guiana. 
JB89     GmnTiiB,  Jambs  W.  Brccb,  MiddUloa,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

1887  OuinlcK,  Aif  iiED  C,  c/o  London  Sank  cf  Australia,  2  Old  Sreai  Stmt, 
E.C. 

1661     Gabbick,  SiB  Jamss  VaA9cia,K.C.M.a.,  17  Sreehin  PIpcc,  S.W". 

1889  I  Gawthhop,  Aimoi.o  F..,  Ecufer')  Telffiram  CompaHij.  3t  Old  Jcarp  E.O. 
188t  I  fGEniB,  C.  XowKsuNO,  IT  Craem  Sill  Gardma.  Hyde  Park.  W. 

1891  I  Gbubob,  Dayid,  ifon*<^'j\twS»M?A  WiUet,  04  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

1888  I  GiBKRBTi.  Jauks.  Portland  Uuntf.  73  ISiumyMU  Street.  E.C. 

ISSa     G1B118  HfiMRT  J,,  Ten(eren\ft.  Allrington  RouiK  Strmlham  Fart:,  S.W.t 

and  0  ^'ew  TSroad  Street.  E.C. 
18BI      GrssoH,  FituNit  Wm„  8  Fm/lmry  Sgtiwro,  E.C 
1SIV2  I  tGirt-Rs,  Sib  lioauHr,  K.C.J!,,  F.R.S..  0  Sinit  Cardtng,  S.W. 
1858      Gii.iiEBT.  ALtBEU,  Mutual  Life  AnSfimatiim  »/ AmiriUaiiia.  5  Lothhary,  E.C, 
1830     GiLnKHTsoN,  Charles,  03  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensivy'on,  W, 

1882  fOltCBBIST,  WiLtlAM  OsWALU.  200  $(lfDw's  Ga(f,  S.W. 

1807     QiLj.A-mBits,  Jau»,  41   £f.  Gtrmaini  Saad,  Furi»i  Hdl,  S.K.;  and  83 

Taoleff  Street,  S.E. 
1981      GuiEsi-iB,  CoLis  M.,  23  Criitchcd  Friars.  E.C. 
1875     fQiLLKSPin,  SiB  KoBKBT.  11  Eaton  Gardens,  Houc,  Brighton. 
1891   I  QiLi.iso,  Hesiit  R.,  OaklanU,  Arkleif,  Bamel. 

1889  !  GlnDwotii),  .Toira,  J.I'.,  Giwr  House.  S'3  Addison  Bond,  W. 

1883  QLASfiELD,  Geonan,  Hol<  End.  Woodford,  Easex, 

1893     Guso-iw.  Ht.  Hon.  Tub  IIaul  op,  G.C.M.G,,  Ktlbame.  Fairlie,  lf.B. 
1883     GLBNEaic.  BiosT  Hon.  Lone,  139,  PlrcnliU!/,  W. 

OoDBK,  ;iIicuAi!L  J.,  .-/o  UiHoti  flfljit  u/ Auatraik.  71  Oirniitt.B.Q. 
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1888  tGQr.rnET.EA»uo)i;D.P,B.G.S.,F,B.A.S.(?a('«q/'Cfy7oH),70  ComMn,E.C. 

IHH  GoDSJ-t.  CiPTitN  WiLLi*!ii,  R.E.,  Iinrii/d  Pari;  Whitehurch,  Sali^. 

1884  Goiisos,  Edmcjcq  P,,  Cnslkwond,  Shnul/ri  HiU.  Ken/. 
1869  Oonsi's,  Gbohob  R.,  Kmangton  Pnlaee  Maiuiom,  Keafinijfon,  W, 

1897  Goi.iiKs,  AuiEBT,  .-/o  Jl/i^jsrf.J".  S.  Tiompton  4-  Co.,7  Copthall  Courf,£.C. 
1882  OouiswoBTHif,  Majob-Genuiu.  Wawks  T.,  MJ*.,  32  Herf/ord  Street, 

Ml)/ fair.  W. 

18B3  BooDsin,  Oxoaais,  Jdettrs.  W.  Wf^M  $  Co.,  16  SI.  Hdm's  Wow,  E.C 

1876  QtioDwiN,  Kkv.  R.,  lUldrrr.him  Ret-fur;/,  OimfiruJfff. 

1886  tGoEDow,  GaoROB  W,,  7^  Brewery,  Catedonian  iload.,  JV. 
1803  tGtiiiDOS,  JoBM  Wii.TfN,  9  ymJSniad  Slreel.  E.C. 
1869  Goauiii™,  Rk'bt  Bos,  G.  J.,  M.l'.,  Tha  Admirally.  WhiUhnU,  S.  If. 
18B3  Qow,  Wii.Lixu,  13  Rood  Lane.  KC. 

18P9  GnwiK,  SiMCEL,  Salgwiie.  Pnlnnrth  TttrrarK.  Edmhurgh. 

IBHO  GniHisi,  Fredebick,  C.l).,  CMiual  Offii't,  Dnuminti  Slrrtl.  8.W. 

1RP8  GRittAME.  Jons  v..  i  CuUiim  .Street,  K.C. 

1868  Gniui,  Wiiliam,  Lancaster  Haute,  Beckcjihavi,  Knit. 

1885  tGniNT,  CUnimoss,  Smiitifiiild,  BivkmTtam,  Krnl. 
1884  GaiNT,  Henry,  Si/dnci/  Hyrsl,  Chichtsfcr  Iloed,  Ctaydon, 

1882  GttAXT,  J,  MicnoKu-D,  Qutenttand  Government  Oiffiee,  1  ViBteria  i 

S.W. 

1880  GnAT.  AVBttosK  G.  WESTWORTir.  31  Grrat  St.  Hdea'i,,  RC. 
1891  Osii,  BEKJunN  G,,  *  Iiivfrnrsi  Ganleiis,  Kmeiagton,  W. 

1883  QKaYi  Uemrt  P.,  Sharmvi,  Hatla.nd  liaad,  Satlon,  Surriff. 

1881  GnAT.RoBTiiiT  J.,  27  Milton  .Strett,  E.C. 

1898  t'^"*^.  Ri'iBHHT  Kayk,  >I.  Inst,  CK.,  Lairni-tia  Pari,  Ahhi-y  Wninl,  AVnl. 
1888  Gbbev,  MiJoB-GuN.  Sir  Hbjiby,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  S3  Bdgravt  Road,  S.V, 

1881  ^GiiEEJi,  MoKTOK,  J. p.,  The  Firs,  Maritiburg,  Natal. 
1888  Gucits,  W,  S,  Sebhight,  5  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Croai,  S.W. 
1808  GneraiiE.  Gotthbli-,  10  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

189'2  Gbeswull.  Artuihi  K.,  K.A.,  Broomhill,  29  Soathend  Road,  BteimhaM, 

Kent. 

1882  GsEswELL,  Ret.  Willluu  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodingten  Btotoiy,  mar  Bri^- 

K'al^,  SomfTSd/, 

1882  OoETTON,  Majok  QeoEice  Le  M„  4S  Drai/ton  Gardens,  South  Kintington, 

8.  W. 

1S8D  tGREYjRr.  How.  Eabi,  Hnamk  Hall,  Alnwkik,  Northumberland. 

1884  GaiBute.  Okuehh  J,,  23  SI.  PimlU  Chnrehyard,  E.C. 
1897  Grikte,  Souman  W.,  Unrhar;/,  Forest  Rom,  StHtiex. 
187a  GBfFFiTii,  W.  DowwKa,  i  Bramham  Gardens.  Wcthtrb^  Road,  S.W. 

1887  t'j""'''iTHS,  WiLLiiu,  42,  The  Parade,  Card(f, 

188fl  Gruilinton,  Sir  John  J.,  Enee  Hill,  Middls  Wallop,  Steotbridgt,  HartU. 

1879  G1111.1.11HAI111,  Arthcb  G..  EHIutm,  Keat 

1882  Giri.i,  Sib  William  Camkron,  Bart.,  M-P,  1 0  Hj/dt  Pari  Gardtnx,  W. 

!88fi  GwiLLiAM,  Rev.  S.  Tuuhk,  Hampton  I'tii/le  Heotory,  Oxford. 

1S85  GwtN,  Walteii  J.,  22  Bi/Ut/r  Sirerl.  E.C. 

1874  GwTNNE.  Francis  A.,  CansHlwtional  Cluh.  KorlhtiiihiTlnnd  A\i*nur,  W.C 

1886  GwruwE.  Jobh.  Srntan  Grange,  The  Hyde,  A'.ir, ;  and  flf  Cannon  Strtct, 

E.C. 

)8S7  GvTTBEB,  J.  HoiMBn,  31  BeUiit  Park  Gardm»,  lf,W, 
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fEioaAsD,  Edwabd,  T  Sfw  Square,  Lineoln'a  Jnn,  W.C. 

HuKM,  Field-]Uabsul  Sib  F.  Faoi^  O.C.B.,  O.C.SJ.,  C.I.E.,   Untied 

Seruiee  Club,  Fait  Malt,  S.W. 
Halcbow,  JiKM,  6  Great  Ifinijitsler  Street,  E.C. 
EAUBDttTOK,  liT.Hov.  LosD,  G.C.B.,  67  Lovmda  Sgvare,  S.W. 
EiLBwsLL,  HuoH  B.,  JJ.,  26  Kensington  Bate,  Byde  Pari,  W. 
tUAHiLToir,  Juas  6. 
Samhtok,  JoBK  JuiEs,  1  5arX-<foit   GaTAeRt,EaTt>   Cotirf,  S.W. ;  and 

17  St.Selm'i  Ptace,E.C: 
Hampdeh,  Ht.  Hon,  Viscocnt,  G.C.M.G.,  Tht  Hoo,  Wtlwyn,  Herle. 
HiMHiM,  SiH  JoHH  A.,  BiHT.,  St.  Stephen's  Clab,  Westmiailer, S.W. 
HiNKKT,  Eenhst  Alehh,  Htnxlon  Hail,  Sa^ffrm  Walden. 
Haklsi,  Thomas  J,,  60  Gloucnter  Terrace,  Hi/de  Pari,  JV. 
Hansok,  Ceables  Acoustcs,  57  Holland  Pari,  W.;  and  99  Gretham 

Street,  E.C. 
Easd:^  Qbobob,  17  Savenecrafi  Paric,  High  Samet. 
Habdooi,  Edwabd  E.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Habdt,  Thouas  E.,  care  of  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  20  SuctlenAvrr/,  E.C. 
Habb.  RROINA1.D  C.,  Western  Australian  Government  OShc,  Ifi   Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Habewood,  Et.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Harewooi  House,  LeniU. 
Habfobd-Battegsbt,  ChablbsF.,  H.A.,  M.D.,  14  Earlham  Grove,  Forest 

Gale,  E. 
HABMBwosrH,  Alfbed  C,  36  Berkeley  Square,   W. ;  and  Mmwood,  St. 

Piters,  KeiU. 
HABPKB,RBOlNALDTElaTaAM,  71  Vincent  Sqttore,  Westminster  S.W. 
Habbis,  Sib  Qbobob  D.,  32  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Haebis,  Gbobcb  Stanleit,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W, 
Haeeib,  CoLOKKLj"ofiiAH,F,E.6.S.,  8  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Habbis,  WAtTHE  H.,  CM.G.,  12  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.;  and  JuniOT 

Carlton  Chib,  PaU  Mali,  S.W. 
tKABBiB,  WotP,  197  Queen's  Gale,  S.  W. 
Habbibon,  Abthxtb,  L.E.C.P.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emignt- 

tion  Service),  Sttmeleigh  House,  Carry  Ifivel,  Taunton.' 
tHABBison,  General  Sib  R(chaed,  E.E.,  K,C.B.,  CM.G.,  Hawley  HUl, 

Bl<KhBater,  Hants. 
Habbold,  Leonard  Fbedbbice,  147  Fenchttrch  Street,  KG. 
Haebotkb,  Or.  Cahnabt,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.G. 
Habkt,  Captain  Thomas  Row,  10  Barworn  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
Habt,  E.A.,  Union  Steamship  Company,  94  Bishopsgale  Street,  B.C. 
Habvei,  T.  Moeoan,  J.P.,  Bohun  Lodge,  Cathill,  'East  Barnct. 
Habwood,  Joseph,  90  Cannon  Street.  E.C. 
tHASiAM,  Raipb  E.,  Pari  Lodge,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Hatheuton,  Riqht  Hon.  Laao,  C.M.G.,  65  Warivick  Square,  S.W.;  and 

Teddesley,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
■(■Hawthobn,    James   Eenyon,    8t.    Xinian's,    Pop^e   Grove,    Taricien' 

ham. 
tHiwTHORN,  Jisaivu.v'W. E.,  care  of  F.  W.Diamond,Esg.,P.O.Box  S60, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
-fHAT,  Colonel  Chablbs,  Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate  Slretl,  E.C. 
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Soyal  Colonial  Imtituler 

H*thb-Sadlbb,  CotosBL  Sib  Jiuas,  K.C.M.G.  73  Quttn't  Gaie,  S.K 

Hatb9-3*i>i.ee,  Majoh  K,,  F-jitini/dnii  Houie,  Excttr. 

SAiNis,  Renbv,  18  Pcmbridge  Sq«art,  W. ;  and  S  Coleman  Strttt,  E.C. 

HiYsiB.  T.  n.,  20  Billiler  Square  Biildiags,  E.C. :  and  Kovgh  Jinwn, 

Boxmoiir.  Herts. 
IIirw*BO,  J.  F..  Aroana,  Frnhford,  Balh, 
Hi«*uir.  EuwAHD  C,  86  St.  Jame*'l  S/rett,  S.W. 
HaiLET,  Grraid  E.  Ciudwvck,  B.A.,  48  TImrioc  SqtuiTe,  S.ti\ 
IHeW,  Ralph,  1  Brick  Court,  T-'txple.  E.C. 
Heitb,  CouuAiTDEit  Georcb  P.,  R.N..  Hojis  Uoiae,  Kn"pp  BUI,  Woiinff. 
EiuTo<i,  J,  IIennibsr,  M.f.,  31  Ealon  Square,  8.W.,  uiaC  CarUm  CM. 

PnllMall,  S.W. 
HEfriiR,  Alexaxdre,  National  Lil/tral  CM,  Wtiilehall  F/aae,  S.  W. 
ILtcTfiB,  CiPTAis  G,  Nblson,  R.S.B.,  Thatched,  Ilnuse  Ctah,  St.  Jamtt't 

Street,  S. »'. 
HliDoJtlN,  W.  Jambs,  Tha  Fira,  Upper  Bichmond  Hand,  Putney,  S,W^ 
Heqab.  Chihles  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.1P, 
Hkisksey,  RouEBT  B..  Messrs.  Vaeatotirf^  Co.,  13  Si.  Swithin'*  Lant.RC. 
Ubnuant,  Wiujau.  BiiUmba,  Serenoakt ,-  and  32  Whitfcrroa  Street,  E.C. 
tHKNtPEEaoN,  GuoiuiE  T.,  7  Bi/liter  Squiirf.  E.C. 
ilEKDKBsoM,  JoHx,  20  Qafm'i  Gardens.  Hat/nuiatfr.  W. 
Hkndbhson,  Lieut.  Wilfhii).  R.N„  i  Mclmlle  Oncoent,  Sdiniwgh. 
Hbkeaub,  Charles.  Bnf/al  lnstilutiun,  Albemarle  Slreft,  W. 
Hennikkh-Majob,  Thb  Hon.  Albbet  E.,  CowtitutiowU  Club,  JTorWiMX- 

lierlaad  Aetiinr.  W.C. 
HiWBiacBs,  Fbedk.  G,.  19  Hi/de  Park  Square,  W. 
Hkktt.  Bicumokd,  in  Dennett's  Itoad,  Pcckham.  S.E. 
Hbswood,  Padl.  Mourgate  Court,  Moorgate  Strfe/,  E.C. 
HspBUBN,  Andrew,  10  Sroad  Street  Jveniie,  E.C, 
HuRREaT.  Sir  Khiiebt  0.  W.,  O.C.T...  3   IVhitehoil   Court,   S.W..  and 

Jrili'tan,  Great  Chesler/'/rd,  Essex. 
Hhbiot,    jMajop-Gbnf.bai.    .Tamrb  a.    Mackav,   R.M.L.I.,  c/o    Muiri. 

Stihiiell  $  Sens.  42  Frdl  Mall.  S.  W. 
Hehvet,  El'ulev  F.  a.,  C.M.Q.,  lil  Pembroke  Gardcni',  K"i>ii'</ti-ii,  Tl', 
Hhrtbt,  Mattue*  W.,  C,E.,  llratfr  Huuar,  St.  Petcr'i  Itoad,  Hammer- 
smith, W. 
Hrrvsv.  VAi.i!NTtSB  S.,  33  Hyit  ParSi  Gale,  S.  W. 
HBnvKT,  W.  B.,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mart,  ^  Co.,  HO  Leadimhail  St. 

E.C.  ' 

Ubsse,  F.  E.,  Eailcrn  Eiftension,  ^e.  TeUgraph  Co.,  LirnUfd,  Wincheiltr 

House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Ekwison,  Oaitahi  Wm,  FnBDinticK.  EtielaiiT,  Exmouth, 
HitKiMBOTHAM.  WiiLtiu,   Wondltrnds.  Roh'tnden,  Kent, 
Hii.i..  CiiAKiHa  FiTZHENKT,  fiiriipii*.  Pork  li'niul,  PortjiiBood,  Siiutiainplan. 
tHii.i.  JaueS  a.,  M.L.A.,  Kimbertfi/,  Cape  Colony. 
IHuj.,  SiDNisY,  Lati^f'iTd  House,  Lani/ford,  rirar  Bristol. 
fHiLL.  STANi.Kr  O.  GiiAXTKii!.  T/ic  (ra/rlct;  Swamgc,  Dorict. 
HiLijEH,  Ai,»HEn  P..  B.A„  M,D..  30  Wimpoh  Street,  iV. 
EiLLUAK,  VALEiiTisB  A-,  C.E.,  JVwurnwi  JiHf,38  Woodatock  Read,  Uedlani 
Greta,  Srislal. 
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tnnTwt,  C.  Shidrsft  U,  41  Ritand  Gardtnt,  S.  W. 
HniD.T.  AiMONii,  (iohUmitk  Building,  Tf'nptf,  E.C. 

tHiBDSriS,  ElflBKB  QbATK 

HiKDeon,   JjwKBicE,  i*/i>  GiMhtr  ^  BuJdpi,  Drtiden. 

HinOLET,  GKdRQB  B.,  High  Park,  DroiCvieh, 

HiTOHSi,  E-Lttton, 

UoASK,  Ei)w*i<r>  Bkodie,  ^P.,  CarUon   Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W.;  and 

Tn>cli!ei/c,  Lini/ii^fielJ,  Sumy. 
Hdbokis,  Thosus,  D.C.L.,  Xewi'iutU-oH-T^e ;  and  Tredoumti,FnlmMity 
ItriDasoH,   Sib  Abtiiub,  K.C.M.O.,   Cloptan,   Stratford-im-Avon ;    and 

Windham  Cluh,  Si,  Jamci's  Sqiiarr.  S.TK 
fHoiKiso.H,  Gehji.d  TiLSTfiK,  B.A.,  6U  Civflt^  Streil,  Liwrpoal. 
tHoDOsoN,  H.  Tn-stos,  M.A.,  Harpmdrit,  Hirlfardihirt. 
HorvsL-Mo,  S,,  21  QiirniU  Gate,  S.W. 
Hooin,  JiuKs  F,.  M.X'..  62.  Grml  Russell  Stnri,  W.C. 
fHo'iluTii.  pHiNct^,  SackvUU  House,  Seeen'/akt. 
flloou,  QcDiTis,  6  Ca'-endish  Sipiare,  W. 
BoLDEM,  Petkb  W,,  Qitecii  JimtK  il/a'imVniji,  S,  W, 
HoLRBwoBTH,  J-iHN,  BuTolay  Housf,  Ecclen,  M:ItK\ltttt. 
IHoLOATE,  Ci.iFFOKD  WYHnBAM,  Ths  Cloir,  SaUiburt/. 
HiiLMBifreD,  Erskst  a..  DojiU'tfiird,  Linden  Bond,  Btdford. 
EoapBG,    GKoniiR    N.,     F.lt.O.S.,     F.S.S.,     Ebnliigh,    Haynt    lioad, 

Beckenham, 
fHoPXTucK,  Kt.  Dok,  the  EiUL  or,  G.O.M.G.,  C6  Groaoetior  Stmt,  W., 

t'arllon  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.H'.:  and  Nupeloiia  H'/uae,  Svuili  (Jueenc-i 
ftrry.  N.B. 
IIopGoou,  JoHv  Epoin,  17  Dt  Vtre  Gardens,  W. 
Hopkins,  Edwabd,  79  Mork  Lnnr,  KC. 
HuFKiMs,  Joiix,  Lillle  ISoundts,  SoulhlioTBi^k,  Knnt ;    and  79   Mark 

Lane.  E.C. 
HupKiKS,  T.  Hiiixin,  Lecanficid,  Afatiat  Park   Read,  Kalivg,   W.,  "id 

9  Fore  Slreet  Aaeiiira,  E.C. 
tHoFKiNsoH,  StUL-Hi.  lHv,  7&  Old  BnoA  Street.  E.C. ;  and  14   Campdtn 

am  H.,ad,  W. 
fiOBi,  Jaubs,  1S3  Viotaria  SiTHt,  H.W. ;  and  147  Caniinn  Street,  KO. 
flDWf, Wm, AnsTm,  JuHiw  Carlton,  CM.  I'tUl  Mall,  S.W. 
HontWJ,  Adkiiul  Sm  hstaast  11,,  O.C.B.,  1 7  Montagu  (tquare,  W. 
^HoL-BTOBS,  Obobob  L.,  Jshasti/ae  Cattle,  Johnstone,  RciifrewekiTe,  lf.8. 
HovBNDBif,  Fbsdkhh-k,  OlenUii,  'IhuTlua-  Park  Road,  (Vest  Dulviich,  S.E. 
Hudson,  Joni",  Kf'utiiii/len  Palaee  Mansions,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
Uvauxi,Gs,i>Rai:,S.CS.,  Ciranbt  J^ffh,  Kiffftton  IIill ;  and  Bridgetoum, 

Barfiados. 
tHofiHEj,  Jobs,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Line,  E.C. 
IlirijHxs-Uuonis,  Wii.i.u»,  J.P,,  A  IKghhiiri/  Qiuidranl,  N, 
tHoLi,  W.  WuiBT«xiJ!T,  Xerlh  Muskham,  .Vnuari, 

nUBST.  HeSBT  E. 

Ui;tto>c,  M^uob-Genbiul  EDWinD  T.II..  C.B..  AJ).C.>  CommafiJitif  lit 
MiCitia,  Ottawa,  Cnnnda  ;  and  United  Sereici  Clulr,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
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flcTiBs,  GEOiukE  M.,  lathira,  Gltmmirr,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 


-}26  Royal  CoUniial  Ttulitute. 

TMCOt 

1883  t'nOLig,  CoBKEijire,  M,D.,  124  Vktoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  Alhntam 

CM,,S.W. 
1881      Inoe*u,  Sib  Wiij.i*u  J,,  Eiht,,  108  Slriasd.  W.C. 
1880     InviNK,  Thosus  W.,  17  Aldrrmanhiiry.  B.C. 
leea     Ibwell.  I1ehk4k,  74  Jrrmyn  StrfM.  S.  If, ;  aad  24  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

1884  Isin'a,  Jacob,  40  Gloucreler  Tfrraee,  Hyte  Park,  W. 

1893  luKD,  WiiTBB  Q.,  C3-,  10  Tht  Paragim,  lIlaMenth,  &S. 

1883  jActi.QBoaaEC.,lCatteniKxftn!iionTcleffraphC!i.,i<iOldBroailSlntt.t:.C. 

1886  tJ^-'^soK,  JiHxs.  J, P.,  Gwerna^tt,  Euitljuiimr. 

1880     fJicasoK,  Sm  THo«iS,  ffonj  Kong  and  Shanghai  SanMng  Corporation, 
3]  Lnm'iard  Slrfit.  E.C. 

1888  Jacomb,  Fbedk.  Ciua.,  61  MuergiUe  Sfrer/,  E.C. 
laSS     Jacomb,  Rkoinaij)  B,,  61  Mocrgati  Street,  E.C. 

1884  Jiwas,   Enwm   M,,   M.R.C.S,,    L.S.A.,   Beigravo  Maiisiotii,    Onivfnor 

Gardm:  8.W.;  and  PcmlUm.  Melrose,  N.B. 
1860     f  Jimtesoii,  Wi(.i.ii«.  car*  of  Sreken  Hill  Froprietefy  Compani/,  31  Quren 
Stmt,  Melbournt,  Australia. 

1887  J*iivi8,  A.  WaeroN.  CO  Pari;  Strrrt.  Grosvmor  Sgiiari,  W. 
1898     Jkans,  Rion»ii'i  W.,  Av-i-arlnh,  32  Worplt  Hood.  Wimhlcdon. 

1894  jKFFPiRgOK,   nAttRT  WVKI>RiM,  To  Oirf  ^Hi™!?  Wr(!f(,  £.C. 

1884      tJEPFBAY.  R.  J.,  i  Kejisiiii/tnn  Cuitrl  Mansions,  W. 
1890     JkKKisaQS,  "William  W.,  S  Moiir<iate  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Jenninos,  GBiiuaE  U,,  ICrMf  i>;M«,  1  ^'urni  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W.  ;i 

Lambeth  Palace  Road,  8.E. 

1895  Jenninos,  Gilbert  D.,  28  GracerhuTck  Street,  E.C. 

1890  t''K=s"T'  RioBT  Hox.  TUB  EiRi  OP.  G.CJII.G.,  Otierlty  Peri,  Itletoorth; 

and  Middtclon  Park,  Bieeetrr. 
1 889     JoBNsoN,  Qbneoai.  Sir  Allen  B,.  K.C.B,,  60  Lcxham  Oardtm,  W, 
1B94     JoKNsoN,  Gobjuei  B.,  Cbloniitl  College.  1 1  Fall  MaH,  8.W. 

1896  '  1o!I1ISOS,1j.O..  \i  Red  Linn  C'mrl,  Fleet  Srrcrt,E.C. 
1884      JmiNiO!',  RoHEHT,  Colonial  College,  Bolleiltg  Sag,  Sitfuli: 

1888  JoKHsToN,  Aleiandeh,  Aotmi  Hotiat,  Lyndhwfst  Road,  Hampittad,  A'.  If. 

and  I  IVhitfing/on  Avemif,  E.C. 
3884     tJoLiT,  STRWAnT.  Perth.  N.B, 
1868     JoHEs,   Alfred   L.,  MtMTt.  Eldtr,  Demptter,  Jf  Co.,  d    Water  Strut, 

Liverpool. 
1884     -fJoKEs,  Hesrv,  40  MitrerJ'Hd  Gardm'.  Hainpulead,  N.W. 
18BB     JoSEs.  CiPT,uN  HiWBT  M,,  V.C.  Jfyiilfd  Serii<K  CM,  PaU  atalt,  S.JT. 
1892      JoNita,  .7.  D.,  Bc/iWen',  Moi^stian/  Jlnud,  Brondeihnry,  S.W. 
188*     Jones,  Oitbn  F.,  23  Cdlmir-  Hill,  kc. 
1887     JoKis,  R.  HKsKirrn.  J.P.,  Bunmbln,  Eajtlbourne, 

1889  liiKV.s,  William  T..  r/o  Bank  of  Auelrala>ia,  4  TAreadmed'e  Street,  E.C 
1896     JoMKB.  W,  WooDfiATK.  Hill  Side,  K'hilii  llt/l,  Bktchingla/,  Surr/ig. 

I8S7     Jnenm.  Jvliah,  10  Ihyprrt   Gardem.  E.C. 

1898      JosMi'A.  AwHiM,  12  CoUi^gham  Gardens.  S.W. 

1880      JtwLiK,  HiiNRV,  Gayiies  Park.  Upmiitster.  Essex. 

1874     JocRDAiN,  Hbsbit  J,,  CM.O.,  The  JSlms,   Wat/ord;  and  41   Ewiteheap, 

E.C. 
1808     JntTAH,  SiB  Pkrbosb  Q.,  K.C.M.O.,  0.B„  Stadaeona,  TorqtK^. 
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JVBTict  TSuoit'GwtnniL   W.  Cuts,  C.M.Q.,   H'mstoek,    Farnborouffh, 
NavU. 

Kabchi,  FaiHK.  29  Nivem  Mansioni,  EarVs  Court,  S.W, 

fKAmuK,  Chablks,  12  Berkeley  Street,  W. 

KsiB^n,  fiiwTBi.  B.,  Kingtviaod,  LyrtdJaa-si  Gardens,  Hampittad,  N.  W. 

EiAKTOR,  GsoBaB  H.,  Wtdtoa  Lodgi,  Bantltai;  and  70-71  BithopigaU 

Street.  B.C. 
Kbkp,  CKiBias  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chamberi,  Batinghaa  Street,  E.O. 
KmTK-DonGLAB,  Stewart  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Kbw,  Di-TiD'R.,MmT$.JDalgcti/^  Co.,  52  Lmnbard  Street,  E.G. 
Kjwp-Wblch,    Jakes,    Parkatone,  Wegbridge ;  ■  and   Gl   Btmeri   Street, 

Oxford  Street,  W. 
Kbkdaix,  Franxxik  B.,   I   Tht  Paragon,   BlaeiAeath,   S.E.;    and   St. 

^epJitn't  aub,  S.W. 
KMwracr,  John  Mcbeat,  KnookralUng,  Kirkcvdbriffhtehire,  N.B.;  and 

Sew  Univeriity  anb,  S.W. 
fExNBiDT,  Pitt,  KelllewtU,   Waking ,-  laid  New  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

aub,  88  I^l  Mall,  S.W. 
Kbunbdy,  Samuei,  L.E.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  98  Addison  Boad,  W. 
Kbhhicui,  Rt.  Ret.  Qeorqh  Wyndham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bali  and 

Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset. 
Kbht,  Eobeht  J.,  I  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
■fKENiOK,  JAjaa,  M.P.,  Walshaui  Hall,  Bury, 
Kks.  Robbht  a.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 

Kmaa,  J.  K,  care  of  Sfessrt.  S.  Lobree  ^  Sons,  6  Toienhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
Kbswick,  Jakbs  J.,  Bailealhs,  Lochmahen,  N.B. 
fKESwici,  William,  M.P.,  Eastwiek  Park,  Leatherhead, 
Kimbbh,  Hejht,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  B.G. 
Ktso,  Chabibs  Waliis.  Neumkam  House,  Marskgate,  Itiohmond,  8.  W. 
Km»AiBi>,  BiOBT  Hos.  Loan,  1  PaW  Mall  East,  S.  W. 
KiKTOHB,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  G.C.M.O,,  37  Pont  Street,  S.W. 
KiTCHDJo,  Hehby,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Great  Ayton,  Yorkt. 
KiiTO,  Tbokas  CotUMOWOOB,  Cedar  Lodge,  Spring  Grove,  hlemorti, 
KNiQHt,  A.  Hallet,  Bramiey  Hill  Home,  Croydon. 
Kkibht,  Johk  Watsok,  33  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
tKsiOHT,  WiLtiiM,  Homer  Grange,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
KxisHTOK,  William,  LL,D.,  Tileworth,  SilverhiU,  St.  Zeonards-on-Sea. 
Knott,  Captain  Michael  E.,  Bathdnim,  Ireland, 
Kbuhh,  HehmanA.,  B.A.,  Alaldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex. 
KtJjucKHBH,  EcDOLPH,  20  Bvry  Street,  St.  Jama's,  S.  W. 

■f  Laiso,  Jameb  Eobbut,  7  Australian  Avrntie,  E.  C. 

Lainq,  Major  D.  Tybib,  c/o  F.  J.  Searle,  Esq.,  i  Sun  Court,  ComkiU,  E.C, 

IiAMDALE,  KoBBST,  3  Susscx  Sq%iare,.Hyde  Park,  W.;  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
fLAjjDALE,  Waltbb,  Oriental  Gl«b,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Lamb,  Maiob-Gbhbbal  Bonald  B.,  C.B.,  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Lano,  James  J.,  care  of  African  Estates  Company,  Winchester  House,  E.C. 


1881  I  LuraTOtj,  James,  Hilljitld,  Beigaie. 
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fl-uisivowifi!,  BioHT  Hon.  Tim  Mabodm  ar.  K.Q..  O.C.S,!.,  G.C.M-Q 
G.CI.E.p  LoHidiiwne  House,  Her  Mr!/  Square,  W.;  and  Bomioi,  nut 
C'aht,  Wil/thire. 

fLiMSBLi,,  GEORk.E,  Bendigo,  Vivioria,  AmtTaUa-. 

T.iNVow.  John  C.,  JlirdhiiTst,  Craydiin. 

tLAttONKii,  W.  G..  11  Foar'h  Amauii,  Soue,  Brighton;  and  Jtmifr  Ctrl- 
ton  CUh.  Fall  Mail,  S.W. 

Labk,  F.  B.,  32  Old  Jtu'iy.  E.  C. 

Liac'ttLLES,  John,  I'J  Ashchiovh  Terrace,  SAepifrd'*  Busk,  W, 

LAcaiiLiXD,  James,  50  Liim  Sirref,  E.C 

LiwHHNCB,  T.  H-,  2  Coleman  Slrtel,  E.C. 

LiwnBstea,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  6  St.  Ermin't  Maisimn,  I'idoria  Strtrt,  S.W.; 
CowtKfiftd  Home,  Snlubury;  and  Nete  Vniaertity  Cluh,  St.  Jantit 
S/rret,S.W. 

XilWHii,  AleuKoeb,  14  S(.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

tLAWRiB,  Albx.  Cecil,  14  SI.  Mary  Axe.  E.O. 

LiWBt'K.  BoBKHTBON,  34  OH  Broad  Sired.  E.C. 

Lkskk,  Wm.  M\bti>-,  Ce;/hit  Aamciatian.  61  Graceclmrsh  Strut,  E.C. 

Lbk,  AiiTEFB  M,.  8  M>-(vria  Hoad,  Kensington,  W. 

Lek,  Hesbt  Willum,  Siiti  llcino,  Torquay, 

Leesok.  WiLLiiM  F.,  (i  I'olworth  Bead,  Slrcatham,  S.W. 

Le  Giios,  OiiRVAi?!!,  Seafield.  Jersey. 

Lb  Maisthb,  Jobh  L.  B.,  Meaers.  O.  Sallrine  J^  Co.,  Jersey. 

Lbox,  AcarsT,  33  Tnganitr  Bond,  South  Keromnylntt,  S.  iV. 

LKTnBEiDGa,  WiLLLisi,  M.A.,  CouTtlamis,  Lyiiipstoiic,  Ilelxm, 

LEFtHiiia,  John  W..  Jlroai)  Street  A\:(mu,f,  E.C. 

Levet,  O.  CoLLLfs,  C.'Ul.Q.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Blaci,  «.»'. 

Levin,  Naiuasiel  W.,  11  Gledhom  Gardens,  S.W. 

Levv,  Ar-ffnED  C.,  M.D.,  134  Earon'e  Court  Road,  li'est  Kentington,  W. 

Lbwii,  IsKkc,  Hyme  Home,  3  Fili'iohn'e  Avenus,  Bampttead,  il.W. ;  and 
8  Finch  Lane.  K.C. 

Lewis,  Josbph,  8  Findi  Lane,  E.C. 

Lsnia,  OwKW,  fi  Miiioing  Lane,  E.C. 

Lister.  R.  A,,  J.P.,  Tim  21'Wits,  Barali^'/. 

Little,  J.  Stami.bi,  18  Drakejitld  Boad,  Upjier  Tonfiaij,  S.W, 

Little,  Matthew,  5  Lyndkutst  Gardmi,  Hampatmd,  N.W, 

■fLiTri.KJOHN,  RonaiiT,  African  Banking  Corpoi-ation,  Cape  Jhicn,  Caps 
Colony, 

LiTTi.ETOK,   Thk   Bus.   Hekky  8.,  6.1    Warwieii  Sqimre,  S.W-:  and 

Teddeeley,  I'enkridge.  SlafordahiTe. 
Litebbt,  Gshbob,  C,E„  Shagbrnai;  Beigatt. 
Llotd,  F.  Gbabah,  78  Queen  VUtoria  Street,  B.C. 
Lliivo,  EicHiitii  DcpFA,  2  Addison  Oretaent,  Addieon  B«ad,  W. 
LiicB,  Rt.  Hos.  LfiHD,  r,.0,B.,  G.C.M.O.,  23  Lowndes  Sjmrr.  S.W. 
LocKWiiOD,  lJAVir>,  Citi/  Ctnh,  Yurk. 
tl^RWENTUAL,  LKopoLn,  Lio/isdult,  2   Bhuctnler  Boad,  (floatrnler  Gat*. 

N.W. 
fLojtB,  Claupb  H.>  M.A.,  SO  Marine  Parade,  Brighton ;  nnrf  !ftvi  Otf/atd 

mid  Cambridge  CM.  Ball  Mall.  S.W. 

LOHODBK,   J.   N. 
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T«roi 

BUvtJua. 

ISSC  I  fl'CiNGnirii'.  dcouott  B.,  H.A.,  tX.Xi.,  ffii/Kmi*.  Putnty  Hialk,  S.W.£ 

I  ajui  Taitchtn,  Morlhce,  iwar  Il/racomie. 

1889     Iionixo,  Autbch  U,,  Ha  t'ri'urea  Streel,  Wtitmintttr,  S.H\ 

1878  tLuuKn.  Kiaiir  Ujs.  Miiiumii  or,  K.T.,  G.C.M.O.,  M.P..  Xeniington 

1S86  tLoi'HiA>>,  MAttitici  John,  Rtdwood,  Spglaw  Bead,  SdinbargA. 
1808  Liicns,  Julias  A,  II.,  F.B.G.S..  32  E/kj-  Streel.  Strand,  Ji'.C. 
1884     LoTB,  WiLT.nH  McSaughtom,  Blyl/imrood,  Leigham  Court  Iluad,  Strtat- 

ham  Hill,  S.W. 
1884     Low,  Sib   Hcoh,  Q.CM.O.,  23  Da  Vm  Garitru,  W.;  and  TkaUAid 

noMi  CM,  St.Jamtt'i  Strut,  S.W. 
1875     fLow.W.Asnansos,  Coitrtjitld  llouir,  Bni/ne  HUl,  Maidenhiai, 
189U     LoBK.  SAuyri..  04  arajfi  Ian  Iload,  W.C. 
1880     LowmaKv,  SUiicva  Wh, 
1800     Lowus,  JoBM,  M,I'.,  12  UiuarU  Square.  IF.C. 

1880  Lowiir,  Lihct.-Qeneiial  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  Craccnt,  Italia 

HUl,  jr. ;  and  Unil/tt.  S^Het  Ctah,  PaU  MaU,  S. »'. 
ISTt     LoBBacK,  Bt.  Hun.  Sih  Jobn.  Baiit.,  U.P.,  2  5^  James't  Square,  S.  T. ; 

unii  15  Lembard  Streel,  E.C. 
1877     LmiBDCK,  Sia  Netiu!,  K.O.M.Q.,   20   EriCcheap,  E.C.;  and  OS   Hrt-ri 

Cunrt  S-piare,  S.  W. 
1898     Lncis,  Clabesch,  Mcs.B,,  229  JT^jiffliineJer  Bridge  Hvad,  S£. 
1889      LuNsiss,  Fbedkkici,  143  Tolttn/iani  Court  lluad,  W. 
1889     LtiLL,  Rqgeb  Caupbell,  Unittd  UnivmtUy  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  ff" 

1879  ^LtnU;  Captaih  Fravcis  H.,  2  EluatU/n  Place,  S-iV.;  and  yamland 

Militan/  Club,  Pieeadilli/,  )('. 
1888     Ltbll,  Johs  I,„  30  ChrUti:har\-h  Rmd,  Strcalham,  HUl.  S.W. 

1888  Ltlb,  Wk,  Brat,  VfUi-n,  H.irtland,  North  Drvm. 

1884  t'"^""'   Qkcuhjb    (J.,    Lfftiedai,  Vminmoiid   Street,   Ballarat,    VMoria, 

Auilralia. 
1893     LroNS, Fbask  J.,  3i  fFooa!  Strtet,  E.G. 

1885  tl'^^Ei.Toii,  Tua  Hos,  O.  W,  Spekckk,  C.B.,  49  Bill  Street,  Berielry 

Sjuare,  IK 

1889  AUcALiiTEn,    Jamb%,   Ethchianc,   32    Martsfield    Gerdcvs,    Bampttead, 

N.W. 
ISaS     tMACAM,  J.  J.,  M.A.,M.D„  M.It.C3.,  Croifgatci,  Ckram,  Sarrty ;  and 

Bocihampton,  Qumtland. 
1887     MAcBsnic,  BoiiEitT  E.,  C.M.0.,  KJustCJ!.,  Juaier  Carltim  C2ufi,  Pall 

MiiU,  S.W. 

1880  tMACTWNALD,  Joseph,  J.P,,  Sutherland  Roum,  Egham,  Sufrei/. 

1803  Macfaoiks,  Jameb  J.p  Millhro/ik,  Bedwardins  Ruad,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 

18T3  fKicfAJKLAS,  AiBXASDEE,  Tvriali,  Hdiiiidak,  N.B. 

■   ISSD  tMACFAktANH,  James  G.,  Measri.  H'.  Sunn  *J  Co.,  Broai  SL  Aemut,  E.C. 

1889  t^Iif'fiE,  JouM  W.,  EotPloii  Ball,  Chrata. 

1889  Macitk,  MATTin;*.  71  Springfield  Boad,  SI.  Johtt't  Wood-,  N.W. 

1891)  MacGhieiob,  W«.  Gbant,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

1881  fMitlvEH.  DaViu.  M.r,,  IG  Briaswiei:  Street.  Lierrpoot, 

1881  Mackat,  a.  Mackkksik,  fiO  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

U9S     t MiCKAi,  Dasiel  J.,  Baat/i'iradtit,  Grcenern/l GtirdelU, Hampittttd'X.W, 
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Soyal  Colonial  LiBtitute. 

Mackit,  Donald,  Scei/  tllla,  Sodcnham  Soad,  Htrtfoti, 

tMACX*r.  SiB  James  Ly  K.C.I.E.,  7  Seamore  PUim.  Park  Lane.  W. 

tM*CKCicmi,  CoLW. 

lUciasNXiK,  GsoHDB  S.,  C.B..  as  Qaetn's  Gate  Gardcfu,  S.W. 

MackexxiEi  TaoHAB,  110  Feiichuivh  Strrvl,  E.C. 

Macktb,  Dayhi,  1  Gitdtlan  Eund,  West  KniMnyfi/n,  W. 

Maguixstcisii,  1*.  AuTBuit.  Tht  Lima,  Aoaate  ICoad,  Turpiaf/. 

Maclean,  Robkht  M.,  EIkI  Hill.  Blaekheath.  S.F.. 

Maclbab,  VicE-AouiaAi.  J.  P.,  Beaconairof/.  Chidiiiuffold,  Godalmlnif' 

and  Vnittd  Strvine  Ciuh.  Pall  Mall,  S.IK. 
tllAcLBAT.  SiNULATR,  1  TforfM  Slre(l,,Park  Lane,  W. 
Macmiij>aii,  M«tbi(.'b,  St.  Mnrtin'K  Street,  Leirteffr  Sijunrr,  W.C. 
MAiTHiTi.,  Aleundee  J.,  10  SI.  Htleai  Ptai-r,  E.C. 
JffACVHBBaiiN,  Lachlah  A.,  Wyrley  Grove,  Feliali,  Widiall. 
MAcRosTr,  AtKiAKiiitn,  (iVi(  Baak  Hoiute.  Eiher, 
McAiiTSUH,  Ai.EiAS»EH,  79  Holland  Pot!;.  W. 
McAbtHUb,  Joan  P.,  1%  Silk  Strrrl.  CrippUgalc.  E.C. 
McAiiTKOB,  Wu.   AiEXAKunn,  M.P.,  4  Third  Anentif.  Hove,  Brightott; 

and  \»i  10  Silk  Sirrri.  Cripplegate.  E.C. 
MoCaul,  Oilbbbt  JoFm,  Crrggartdarroch,  ChitUlntTst;  ani  2J  Wolbnok, 

K.C. 
McCaw,  WiiiiAM  J,  M,,  ]Vi/o^lii,  Strm/ham,  S.W. 
fMcCosNSLL,  Aethuk  J,,  7  Ilramhaiii  Gariiens,  Sonih  KmaixgtoH,  S.W. 
McCoNSELL,  i'liBDEnicK  V.,  86  Holland  Parle,  W. 
McCuLLocB,  CotiN  J.,  9  New  Broad  St..  E.C. 
fMc:Cui,i.0CK,  Ghouoe.  184  Qitetn'g  Gate,  S.W. 
McDonald,  James E..*  C/iajifl  SIreel,  CripplrgaU,  E.C. 
McUoNALn,  JouB,  &4  Old  Brimd  Stre^l,  E.C. 
MoDoNBLL,  AiiTHUB  W.,  2  Reslorg  Haci.  Porlemovth  Road,  Gud^ard. 
McEdbn,  Dlrrn  Pai.vi'eh.  24  Paabridys  Sijaiirf,  W. 
McFauuhk.  WiLtiAii,  HhitTi.  W.  Dunn  4'  Co.,  Broad  SttreC  Avenue,  E.C. 
McOaw,  JoiLTj  TuoBCBN,  Muikkhaiii  Downs,  Dorking. 
MrfluWAN,  Datid  H.,  B  Auatralia,it  Avenue,  E.C. 
Mi'lLWuAini.  AndhKw,  3^4  TAiiu  StretC  Sguiirf,  E.C 
McIntteb,  J.  P.,  J  AViu  Badnghatl  Street,  E.C. 
RlcKaLLiB,  Thouas,  litnige  Uoxan,  near  Oban.  N.B. 
MdCiiBziE,  Fkedkuick  a.,  102  Gaiif'fTd  Strent,  W.C, 
M'ICbonb,  IleNEY,  C.E„  13  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
McLean,  Norsiax,  Wi^H  HbU,  SAfrbornf,  Dorset. 
McLbam,  T,  M.,fll  EehiiiPark^N.W. 
McMakon,  Qknbbai.  C.  J.,  R.A,,  K«'K/ditf(y,    Clonmel,   Ireland;  aad 

Junior  Army  and  Haty  Club,  St.  Jaiiuv't  Street,  W. 
MAoriBB,  Thomas  Milleh,  M.A,,  LL.D.,  12  Earl's  Court  S^uan,  8.W, 
Maiwwabiso,  Randot.pii, 
MAtcoLu.A.  J..  27  Lomiard  Street,  E.C. 

Maicomsos,  David,  tare  qf  Messrs.  Coutli  ^  Co.,  69  Strand,  W.C, 
MAiineox,  Ftusk  R.,  Dlxlon  Maiurr  Boaae.  WinchvnUie,  Chtleeaham, 
Masdbk,  S.  Thbobogb,  B.A.,  WightJuiek  Manor,  Woleeriampton. 
MANi.By,  WiiAiAM,  IDS  Cimmii  Street,  E.C. 
Majikixo,  Join*  ^,,  U.S.A.,  MUheouii Estate  Qfei,  Heme  HSl,  S,S, 
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1893     VuTTSLL,  DiTiD  &.,  Ctytim  Himtt,  St.  Jnimit  Rood,  Bt^/erd. 

I8SS     MuwDS,  Hkeman,  W.,  McrryUi^tdS  Hi'UI.  GTfat  Booklmm,  Surrrt 

1B02     MiHDBN,  WujjAM,  6  Si»(  Aifta  Atmut.  E.C. 

1886      MiaK9,DATiD,-<rfiD«>rfflb»se,  1      Cromwtll  Road.  S.W. 

1886      Mahhdk-..  Teb  Bioar  Rn.  Bishop,  DJ).,  jy*«,  Lodyt,  ciyfion  F»i, 

Brialol. 
MAHSaiLL,  AiTHPB.  7  fiz»/  /ndia  ^ioth*,  E.  C. 
MiasttitL,  EunestLvxuooke,  9Si.  ff(i«i'»Pio(»,Ee. 
tM.iBanAi.i,  Hbvev  B.,  3  7»nJ^or(tin  ^»ii«r,  KC. 
Mabstos,  EnwiKD,  a.  2)iiii(fa<i'«  Houtt,  Frtttr  Lant.  E.  C. 
iI*STis.  CoLO-vBL  Sib  Bichuhi  E.  R,.  K.C.B..   K  C.M.Q.,  MJihnrqh 

SasJBxndhavi,  ' 

Mabtin  Edtvakd,  112  Feimhunh  Strret,  E.C. 
tlUfiTJN,  Framcis,  7»e  Graagc,  IVruTham.  Korfotk. 
Habtih,  HiKBr,    Z  Filijohn-t  Avmve,  i;.W. 
MimTiit.  Jamm,  Su«nyfK;,r,  Pa/ac^  Soad.  Slnalham,  S.W.;  and  Sufa!i 

House,  Laureuee  Pountnry  Hill,  E.C. 
Mjthbhs,  Edward  !•    GUnatmond.  34  Fox  Greet  Soad,  Bietenkam  ■  and 

Sd  Old  Uroad  Sireel,  K.C. 
+MATHHSOX,  Hon.  Ax_^x.  Pehmvai,  MX.C,  ftrrt,  rMfern  Auiiralia. 
MATHiEsoif,  FiiEDERic  C    Bttckuiorlh,  Hampiteod  fleath,  N.W. 
Maton,  Lbomahi)  J    B.A.,  Gron'm-r  Lodge.  Wimliltdon. 
MiTTHEwe.  Jiuiai,  46  JtajiKndBoad.Kcweatile-civiyn,';  and  St.  Gtorge't 

dull,  Eaitoter  Square,  W. 
lUrrHEWs,  LiBfT,-Coi,o:<EL  Jt.  Lbb,  1  M^tle  Oacent,  Aclon,  W 
MitfHlce,  John  A.,    Eaton  Gardem.,  Ifouc.  lirujhlon. 
Mean,  rRKDBiucK,  The  .Mooringi.  SI.  Albatu. 
tMEEao.v,  i-HEDEHicK,  29  TAurloi Tlact,  South  Kimington,  S.W. 
Meihertiiiaoes,  EenestLodis,  4  Chegnt  n\dh.  C'ieUta,  S  W. 
Melhuisb,  William,  CamtUulion^  CUb,  Aorthuinierland  Ai'niw   WC 
M^acKB,  -VVu    ALEXA-iDEji,   4    J-fe  Mansiom,  Illchmo'id  Soad,  Souti 

KeBaington.  S.W.,  and  8^  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Mehewbthbe,  V.  L.  S.,  Ini/ntcilotte  Ball,  Ingattttotif,  Euex. 
MmcALFE,  SiH  Chablm  H.  T.,  Baet,  Junior  Carlton  Chi,  PaU  Mall, 

S.W. 
tMETOiiJB,  Fbahk  E.,  Gloueater  Houte,  Stontbridge  Park,  N.W. 
Mewuckn  WiLi.rAM  R.p  J  I'  \9  Holland  Park,  W. 
fMicHAELis,  Max,  Tandridgi  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey. 
MlDDLBTON,  R.  v.,     0  Throgmorton  .icfnvt,  E.C. 
MiLLBB,  Chahles  A.  DuTF',  46  BclgTav!  lioad,  S.W, 
talrtw,  TUOUAB,  Longdoum  Haute.  Sandhunl.  Btrkt, 
M:lsee,  Rqbbbt,  Chenaell  Croft,  Kidlington,  Ozon. 
MisTO,    H.  E.Bt.   Hon.  thb  Eabi.  of,  G.C.M.O.,   Govemmmt  Houtt 

Ottavia,  Canada.  ' 

MI5KI.V,  IfEiinEnT,  18  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 
fMiTCHEii,  JA11E3,  cjo  MciiTt.  Diekiion  4-  Stemrt,  a*  Qaten   fieloria 

8£te€t,  E.U, 
tMiTCHBLi.,  JoHM  Stbtembok,  43  London  Wall,  B.C. 
MrrcHHSRH,  John,  HigMandt,  J%urlow  HiU,  West  Dulwick  8.E. 
SUKtnt,  Esxtsi  Q.,  i  TTirognwrton  Aeenue,  E.C, 
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Hayal  Colonial  Inditute, 

MoiE,  RObbut  N„  St.  Gfvrgct  Cluh.  Hanover  Square,  If. 
MiiLi;6w<.iRTH.  Thb  Rbv.  ViscocKT.  18)1  LaiisJoifi  Crtsotnl,  Sath. 
MfiLTEso,  Pkecv  ALLPOftT,  11)  Putjics  Court,  Baytwatter,  JT. 
fftToNito.  Malcolm,  Cane  Grout,  10  Kcliiinsiiie  Gardeni,  Gla*gevi, 
MoBTBFionE,  HBEBEttT  B.,  11  Qmch  VictoHo  Street,  K.C. 
MoNTEFioiiH,  Joseph  G.,  14  Wisstbiiii riie  I'ark  Road,  W. 

MONTKFIOBTI,  LoBIS  P. 

fMooN.EuwAEu  It.  p.,  M.P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens,  8.W. 
MoouB.  Artbci!  CkiboIiU.  23  Ksiex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
MooBK.  John,  23  Ku'iih'rider  Street,  E.C. 
MiioaUEaD,  JiMEa,  Memra.  Forwond  if  MoorkeiiJ,  Cardiff. 
f  MooKHousE,  Edwakd,  tiirt  of  Biiiii  of  Arw  Zea,land,  1  Qiietn  llctBria 
iStreet,  B.C. 

MaoKisB,  Chables  ALssairox,  M.InsCC.E.,  F.O.S.,  Xoore  Place,  Ether. 
MoBOAN,   SuBOBON-MAioa  A.  HiCKUAN,  D.S.O.,   14  Oroteerutr  Kaet, 

S.W. 
fMiiBoiM,  QtnxV  i,i!(tRi.v,mJarTii'g'-o«Gardtti,s,ScuthKciuitigton,S.W, 
MoBDAN,  8(prraD3  Vaooeah,  3?  Harrington  Garden*,  SnulA  Ktmitigton, 

S.W.;  imdii  C'umon  Street,  K.C. 
MoBGAM,  WiLLLAH  Pbitcujlrd,  M.P.,  1  Qurcii  Vioteria  Strttl,  E.O. 
MoBBELL,  JoHs  BowM,  Holdgate  Holier^  York. 
tMoRRisoK,  JoBM  S.,  Thatched  Hot'xe  Cliih,  St,  Ja/nei's  Street,  S.W. 
MDRnisoN,  WiLTBB,  M.r.,   Malham   Tarn,  Bdl  Jliiai;  Leeds ;  and  77 

Cromviell  lload,  S.W. 
tMoBBOGH,  Joait,  Lee  Villa,  Sundays  W«U  Road,  Cork. 
MoBT,  WiLLiAH,  I  Stanley  Creicenl,  dotting  Hill,  W, 
MoBENTBit,  Habbv,  23  Dnn'iiHt  Plaet,  Bai/ewaler,  W, 
Mobs*,  Jambs  RoBear,  M.IoEt.C.K.,  5  Chiswirk  Fliwe,  Emt^mtrnt, 
MiJci:,  Feed  A.  E.,  Devonehire  C!.u/i,  SI.  Jimet'e  Street,  S.  Ff , 
tMuiR,  iioBEBT,  Hcothlamlg,  tPiml'tedciii  Cummon. 
MirsB,  Winciiesteb,  Lai'erftoke,  niur  UTiileiKrck,  Bafts. 
More,  Sib  Anubkw,  37  Chatincrs  Street,  Edinburgh. 
tMcRBAr,  CaiRLEs,  Ki/lemorc,  Eton  Ai'eaue,  Hamptlcad,  N.W. 
MuiiBAy,  Sir  HKUiiitiiT  H.,  K.C.B.,  Carltm  Club,  Palt  Mall,  S.W. 
MunnAY,  TKB  Hox.  Alexander  O.  (MAsTnaoi'  Kluiank),  Juniper  Sank, 

Walkerhurn,  Pitilciliirf  ;  4  Brooke's  CM,  S.W, 
MxHBs,  Albxandeb,  1'26  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  I'ale,  W. 
HbegBs,  Ibaac,  Tkorijiinby,  Westficld  Road.  Edgbaston,  Sirmiagham. 

fNiiHw,  JoHM,  Garth  House,  Torrs'  Park  Itoad,  IlfriKombe, 

Hapier  or  MioPALi,  Rt.  Hos.  Lobo,  B  Lowndes  Sguarc,  S.W.;  and 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Nathak,  Ai.mKD  N.,  G8  Aldcmgatc  Street,  E.C. 
Nathan,  Lotis  A.,  TJaihwood  Home,  9  Xew  Brmd  Street,  R.C. 
Nathah,  Majoh  Mattukw,  K.E,,  C.M.O.,  11  Pemhridgc  Square,  W. 
|-Nai,  Hos.  Sib  Virgile,  K.C.M.G,,  M.L.C.  {Port  Louie,  Idanntmt),  care 

cfMeetrs.  Chalmers,  Guthrie  if  Co.,  9  Idol  Lane,  E.C. 
tNBAME,  AiiTuva,  WondUmifs,  Selling,  Faivrshaai. 
Nbavk,  linwABD  8„  7  Great  St.  Heten'a,  E.C. 
Kbu*  William,  3S  H'albrook,  E.C. 
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Kbii,i.|  Haboi.d,  8  Canniiff  FUict,  Dt  Ver*  Garden,  W, 

fNwsH,  WiLUia,  lilt  Lum-i,  Dandie;  and  IloffarlA  CM,  Dovnr  SIrttt,  W. 

Xblsoh,  Sib  Edwikd  Montaode,  K.C.M.O.,  Hanger  Hill  Hrmts,  Baiing, 

W. 
Sblsos,  Habcii.d,  Miisgcr  Hill  Ilavie^  Ealini/,  W. 
Kssa,  Qavih  PxiiKln,  19  Foroheiter  Tcrrase,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Nkttle,  Wii.r.riU  D..  E<yal  I,ondon  Yatht  CM,  H  Savilr  Itoa,  W, 
NeDuanH,  SiOMiisn,  HO  Pievadillf/,  IV. 
tNnWKinCB,  Joux,  00  Walling  Strrct.  EC. 
NKWroN.  W«.  JIklvii-i-ii.  27  Cfemcnt's  Lane,  E.C. 
Nicaoi,  lloPKKT,  1 1  Bnnhill  Row,  K.  C. 
NlcuoLts,  ALTBun  M.,  8  Cniirljielil  Gnrilfnt,  S.W. 
NicRiLH,  ABTHua,  llank  of  Egi/jil,  26  0/d  Broiiii  Street,  E.C. 
fNiCHOLi-",  Walteh  C,  While  Rack,  CantcHmrii,  New  Zf-alattd. 
NiCBOUON,  8iB  Clutti.ia.  HakT.,  The  Grange,  Jhftendge,  Herlt,  Nt 
NicBOisoN,  DANiEt,  SI  St.  Faiil't  Chnnhyard,  B.C. 
KrVEH,  Geobce,  Commercial  Bank  (/  Avitralia,  Limittd,  I  Biahoptiiale 

Street. E.C. 
tNiTiaoM,  RoBBBT,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
KomiAir,   Okmrbai.   Sire   IIenbi    W.,    G.C.B,,    O.C.M.G..,   C.I.E.,    SS 

Oniloii^  Giirdcni.  S.  It"'. 
fNoBTu,  Cbaki.us,  Sun-M'ondh'-use,  tifar  Uiidderi'JiHd. 
NoBTu,  FuKiiHBictt  Wii.tiAsi,  F.G.S.,  18  Si.  Smihin't.  Lam.  E.C. 
{NoBTiiBsic,  RiOKT  HoN.  Till  Eisu.  OF,  19  HerbcH  Crttcsxl,  Hans  nace, 

S.W. 
NowLAjf,  Jo&H.  A.M.Inet.C.E,,  jlicrn)m,£oIt'n^ArnJv  Grove,  Ji'anJiviorth 

Common,  S.  W. 
NuQKHT,  Cos/m-EL  SiR  Charles  B.  p.  H.,  ILS.,  E.C.B.,  Junhr   Vnit4d 

Strt'ict  CU'h,  Charka  SIresI,  S.W, 

Ohmaknet,  Chahlks  II,,  3  Grtal  WiiKhiater  Street,  E,C. 

Ohuaichet,  Sir  Mostacu  F,,  K.C.IT.O.,  Crown  Agmt  /or  (A»  Cohnia, 

Boiiiaing  .ttrceC,  S.li'. 
Ohsi.ow,  Hi.  Hon.  tkr  Eadl  op,  G.C.K.O,,  T  Slekmend  Trrravi,  While- 

hall,  3.H'.;  and  ClandiM  Part.  Gutldfiird. 
tOBDoBSn,  CAPTAIJt  li'sAHK,  Moreton  Moire/l.  fVaraick. 

Ostiioftoo,  ComtT  SriNiBtAps  J,,  I'.E.G.S..  17   I'icloria  (?mw,  Ch^tea, 

s.ir. 

Oswald,  Wm.  Walteb,  Hatknat  Bank  ef  Australasia,  133  Shhopsgale 

Stmt.  E.G. 
OTTitti'ON.  Alfhed  S.,  22  Bryansion  Striet.  W. 
OrwAT,  Htoht  HoH.  8iB  ABTata  John,  Baht.,  31  Eaton  Square,  S.W. ; 

and  At/ifn-pim  Chih.  Puil  Mil!,  .9,  If. 
OiTUir.  P.  BkbeT,  'liS  Mount  I'ark  Hoad,  Ealiag,  W. 

Pace.  David  S.,  Monreilk,  Whauphil/.  IVigfi^mMhire,  N.B, 
■fPjiDDOd,  JoHM,  Suffolk  liotise,  fi  Liiurciife  Pountney  Hill,  E.C 
Paimkh,  Caft.  RlcBAHP  li..  Oaklanda  Park,  yeialigale.  Surrep. 
PiBBVKT,  Cbaki.m,  3  Dt  I'ert  Ottrdenr,  Kinaingion,  W. 
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Boynl  Colonial  TtieUhiU. 

tPAHFiTT,  CiPT^ni  JAitEs  L.,  2  Humhor  Road,   tt'esleomit  Pari,  JUack' 

heaa,  S.E. 
]?jLitmr,  CAfTUM  Wiuxuf,  iH  AthoU  Maniiona,  iSimlh  Larrthelh  ttmi, 

8.W. 
Pabx,  W,  C.  CtrmiiHaiiAU,  26  lAmf  SCntt,  E.C. 
Paqhsie,  AttcEiBiLD,   C«mdfn    Wood,   Chitlehartt:  and  2   Eatt   India 

Awnaf,  K.C. 
IParebk.  Henbv,  £S  ShaUrtpeare  Hood,  Utmt  Hill,  S.E. 
■fPiBiiQj,tTBOHoiiR,,M.A„C.M.G.,  UpprrCiinadiiyColUge.  Toroiito,Canada. 
PAEiiSnrON-,  Major  J,  B.iIPbh,  J.P,  D.L.,  21  Cnitcked  Fri'irt,  E.G.;  6 

Dimmhim  J'laac.  W,  ;  and  United  Service  Chi!;  p,ill  Malt,  S.  W. 
Pinrt,  Esv.  EuwABn  (J.  C,  1  Bnltan  Gardent,  Souih  Kciuiagtan,  S.IV. 
PAsTHun,  Hbsr*.  11>  Qutcii  Strarl,  Mai/fair,  If. 
fPATKUKox,  J.  GLiurBK,  7^8  Aii'l'alii'n  Avenue,  E.C. 
PiUKHsuir,  JvuB),  Xeiff  Zealaud  Lota   ^  Aginpy   C«.,  73  BaihigJiaU 

fi'ncl.  E.C. 
P4T0K,  LiBDT.-Coi.OKEL  Jouv,  *  SImiIiu/ki  Plocf,  Ryd»  Park,  W.;  and 

Rit/orm  CMi,  Pali  Mall,  S.  IV. 
■fPiTTEfwns,  Mtles,  7  Egerton  Gardeni,  S.W.;  and  Oriental  Cluh,  Han- 

oecr  Square,  W. 
Paul  ALKXANnnn.  41  Cheittr  TirraBt,  Rugtinl'i  PaTic,  H.W. 
PiUL,  HnKHV  Mqkcbufp,  12  Lajudawne  Crmcsnl,  Notting  BUI,  W, 
PiTBB,  EnwiRD  J,,  3  Stone  Buildhige,  Linmln'i  T?hk  W.C. 
Patse,  Jobk,  31  Ooleiiiaa  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Park  Grange.  Soiunoakt, 
fPaioi,  Sis  Waitbb,  K.C^.G.  (AffeiU-General  fef  Katal),  26   Victoria 

Street,  8.W. 
pBiCOCK,  Geobgh,  27  jVi/ton  Street,  Fors  Street,  E.C. 
tpEAiCE,  GEOttGH  Hbbbekt,  B.A.,  I,L,B.,  Wat  Bef/ori  Souie.  lUtfori. 

PKIES,  WiLTEB. 

tPBABioK.  Sift  Wekthan  D„  B*bt,,  M.P.,  Paddaekhnrel,  W«Tih,  Suum  ; 

aifl  JO  Victoria  Street.  S.  It' 
Peasb,  Alfhed  Jons,  J.P.,  28  Carjt  Exchangi  Buildings,  Manchrttfr. 
fPEEK,  Sm  CiTTHBSET  Edqaii,  BAnt.,  22  Bdgram  Sqvare,  S.H'.,   nni 

Eoundoit,  Li/ laa  Bcgii. 
f  PuMBEmos,  Majou  Eenkst,  E.E.,  MoMihald  Hbiim.  Iferwlch. 
PKMBKaTON,  H.  W.,  Trumpingtnn  Unit,  Cnmhridffe, 
pESDHB,  Jmiw  DKKian.t,  Easttm  Tefn/FUjJi  Ca.,  Winchttttr  Hmitt,  CO  OU 

Broad  Street,  E.C. 
pESNET.  EowASD  C,  8  Went  Hit!,  St/Jeiiham,  S.E. 
PEnCKYAi.,  SpsncbB  a.,  30  EMestaii  S,;iiitre,  S.  tf. 
pERCurAi..  Sib  Westbv  B.,  K.C.M.G,,  11  Cornhll,  EC, 
PkiUIINS,  UENnr  A.,  Stoncleigli.  Earll,  Surrtij. 
Pebks.   Robert    Wm.,   M.P.,    A.M.lntl.C.E..    II    Keneinfflon    Palaet 

Gardene.  If. 
Pbbbixc:,  Ciuai.H9,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  .VaH.  S.W. 
■fPETHSmcn;,  £dwabd  A.,  SS  Hoplon  lload,  Streatham,  S.tt'. 
pHiLLiuow:,  M^jor  W.  O,,  Snholins  House,  Dorking ;  and  JuHivr   Unilti 

Sereire  CM,  Charlie  Street,  S.W. 
fPmt.iJI'S,  LiosKI.,  33  Gmivcnop  Sijinjrt,  W, 
Pbillifs,  WnUAM  4.,  Bed  HoiiXf,  Tcdiiin^ti>n. 
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Ficmr,  AiroRBw,  WdoJaidt,  Greenock,  N.B. 

PiCKSHiKo,  WiLLCAjr  A.,  C.M.G.,  6*  WoTwici  GardtiUfKefUinglon.  W. 

Pitts.  TttonAS,  Zoca/  Government  Board,  iVAitehall,  S.W, 

+Plakt,  EDHTNa  H.  T.,  ChaHen  Tomer;  Qatauland. 

P!.E-!DEi.i.,T.<i.,63  St.  Jama't  Street,  S.W.;  andEatt  Suttex  Clab,  St. 

LeoTiarih-o  n-Sea. 
Poi,i.iED,  W.  F.  B.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.H.C.P.,  38  BeUe  Vne  Eoad,  Bavugate. 
tPoKSOKBS,  Brt.  S.    Gobdoh,    The  Sectary,  Dewm^t ,-   and   67    Si. 

Jameit  Strut,  S.W. 
Poole,  Johs  B.   8  Clartmont  Gardena,  Sariiton,  Surrey. 
tPooHK,  MiJoB  R,,  Old  Lodgf,  SaUahurr/. 
PoBTEB,  RoBEHT,  Amholl,  Breohin,  A'.B. 
PosNo,  CHABLE3    JiODEB,  T^  Woodlandi,   Grove  Pari,  Lee,  S.B. ;  and 

19  Finibury  Cireus,  E.C. 
tPoTTEB,  JoHK  \ViLso!f,  2  FeTichurck  Avenue,  E.C. 
PaiED,  AniBUa  Cjsipbbll.  7'j  Elm  Park  Gurdene,  S.W. 
PeanoeiRkiinaidH.  2  Hercutea Patsage,  B.C.:  and  The  Fenu, Frognel, 

Hanipsiead,  A'.  W. 
pBlKKBBD,  PlECT  J.,  1  Sev!  Square,  Lincoln'*  Inn,  W.C. 
PaiHWED,  PitTKB  D.,  The  Snolt,  Sneyd  Park,  ClifUM,  Srittol. 
Pb*tt,  J.  J.,  79  Q^en  Street,  Ckeapgide,  E.C. 
PsBECK,  Sib  Wii.   Hekm,  K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  M-InstCE.,   Gothto  Lodge, 

Wimhledoia. 
pEEViTE.  JoaKPS  Wbbdom,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Soad,  Blaeiheaih,  S.E. 
pBicE,  Evan  J    27  Clements  Lane,  F..C. 
Prince,  Jobs  S„  Boi-ills  Hal!,  Oa:el';/,  JVewmarket. 
PaiTcHAnn,  a.iEnT.-GENF-ju.i:.  Goedon  D.,   K.E.,  C.B,.    United    Service 

Ctuh,  Pall  Mali..  S.W. 
PtttLLEvnz,  J.  H.  Margaret  Lodge,  94  Finchltij  Eoad,  X.  W. 
PaoBTK,  I-ESLf.i  Chahles,  70  Oasliw  Square.  S.W. 
Fbobtn,  Lieut -Colo.hel  CtrFroBD,  J.P    5h  Grosiienor  Street.  W. 
Pbuctob,  Philip  F    Colonial  Hank,  13  Bishopsgale  Street,  E.C. 
Parxw  Vaso,  Mcsiri.  Stitttajord  ^  Co.,Keui  Union  Streti,  Moot  Lane, E.C. 
PcLEBTOs.SiE  John  Henry  2  Whitehall  Court,  8,W. 
PcBVis,  QiLBBBT,  5  BoV)  Churchyord,  E.C. 

Qdiltbr,  Sm  W.  Cothbeet,  Eaet.,  W.P.,  74  South  Aiidley  Stmt,  W. ; 
and  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge. 

Haocuffe,  p.  Cotlesto!',    Bcrriford,  Crown  Sill  R.S.O.  Dei-un;  end 

Union  aub.  S.W. 
Haktohd,  Alfked,  59  Queen's  Gardens,  Hyde  Pari,  W. ;  and  4  Harcoutt 

Biiililings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Raint^,  MaJoe-Geneoai.  Abthi-'b  Macas,  Tromscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 
Rait,  g'kqube  TflOuia,  70  lJ- 71  Siehopegate  Street  Within.  E.C. 
Ealu,  PiNDBLi,    1  Btlgrave  Square,  S.W. 
Hiueiv  ■RoBEHT,  HowUtts,  Canterbury. 

Ramsden  RicUAKD,  ChadvHck  Manor,  Knowle,  Warviickihire. 
Baud,  ^jmixo'E..,  l>lational  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


433  Hoyal  Colonial  Inalitute.  ^H^^| 

188S     tBAKTLiu-.EuaraP  T.,  e/o  Commtretal  Haiti  iifSi/iiuy,  18  Sirchin  Latit, 

B.C. 
1887     R»sKEV.  PuTBH,  Fttriirss  Ladi/e.  JCast  Sheen,  Surrt^. 

1880  +lliNKiM,   Sia  Jame*.  Bart.,  M.P.,  35  Ennimiore  Gardenf,  S.W,;  ani 

Bri/ngtin/n.  llertford.  ■ 

!S85     K\w,  Gkoaqe  IIesbt,  36  Grnham  ffomt.  Old  Broad  Slnet,  E.C.  " 

I6II4     KAwna,  LiEUT.-CotoNKL  Wu,  WogowiBD,  R.A.,  Junior  JJnitti  Srrviet 

CM,  Charles  Sirefi.  SJV. 
1803     RitAiiUAn,  JiMBa  Bcaasaa,  D.3c.,  i  Liadsai/  Place,  EiHn/iurifL 

1881  jRniY.  Bt.  Hom.  Lord.  G.C.S.I..  G.C.l.E.,  fl  Great  Slanhope  Siriet,  JT. 
1894     JlEBTES,  Hook  Wm„  67  Sgntan  Gardens,  S.W. 

189U     RsEViis.   HoH.    WiLLUM   F.    [Agent- General  far   Htw   ZM(a«^,    IS 

Victoria  Street.  S.  W. 
1889     Rbib,  MAiOB'GKNKnAi.  A.  T.,  Dirln/  Haaee,  Vietoria  Soad,  IfenEaed,  S.B, 
1893     Eenwih,  Gboeok  B.,  20  Loimd/n  Street.  S.  IV. 

1883  Kbiim:e.  Geosqe  Hall,  6  East  India  Avcntir,  E.C. 

189fi     RrcAnuE-SE.ivBii.  Major   Franci.s   I„  A.Inst.Cj;,,  F,G.8.,   Ifl   Grafton 

Street,  W.;  and  Athfuavia  Clu/;  Pall  Mall.  B.ff. 
18fl7      tKiCHJBDS,  Geobok,  47  Tlte  Drive,  Wrtt  BriglUon. 

1807  tR"'i'*'"'s,  IIknhv  C.  Q.C,  M.I'.,  2  Mitre  Court BniliUnffs,  Ttmple.E.C. 

1880  t'^'""''"s,  Ruv.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D,,  St.  Charles'  ColUgc,  St.  Charles' Sqnart, 

AWfh  Ktnsiagton,  W. 

1808  'Ri'^u'iaDsas.J^miiLUi.i.V.,Glaiihryda>iVarhManordcilo,CarmarthcntkiTi. 
isna     HiciUHDsnx,  J*iiB9  H,,  New  Lodge,  Hcndon.  N.W.  J 
1878      RrcirMONi),  Jahus,  Mon^le  Cmtie,  Criiff,  Jf.B.  "j 

1881  RiDLBs-,  WiiiiAM,   M.Ioat.CJl.,  F.G.S.,    Waadhatei,  Mount  Ephrah* 

Eoad,  Strcatham,  S.W. 
189B     SlPPON,  JosEFii,  33,  Old  Broad  Sirtd,  EX. 
1891      HtTiHHTox,  W.  JOHM,  ■' British  Trade  Journal"  2*  Mark  Lane  E-C; 

and  21  GUdhivi  Ganhiu,  S.W. 
1891     RoBBBTs.  Q.  Q.,  M.A.  London  Hospital,  TVkifechap^  Read,  E. 
180(1     RoBEHTB,  RicHiEB  Nbviu.,  3  St.  Join's  Wood  Pari:,  S.W.  ■ 

1893     RoBEBW, Taoais  Fbancis,  Gower  House.  George  Street,  N.W.  " 

1884  Roberts,  Tqomas  Lanosw,  Sookhtirsi,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 

1881     RoBEKTfios,  CiHPBELt  A.,  PiMiwonrf //ojMf,  0  A'fw  j^rflni  Stmtt,  E,C.  s 
and  11  OakUll  Park,  nam,,ttmJ,  N.W. 

1839     RoiJ:NB(iN,MiJijn-Gi!Hitnii.C.W„C.H„^rm^^A''n!ij/ CTBA,iVjK;iJ'oiil,  RJT, 
1884     fRoBiKBOs,  Jdsepu  B.,  Dudley   Iluvse,  Park  Lane,    W.:    and   1    Bimt 

BaildingK,  Lothhary,  S.C. 
186B     fRoBiNaow,  TnouAa  B.,  Mtisfn.  Mellwrailh  McEaeharn  if  &.,  4  Hm 

Street  Sqmrf,  E.C. 
1878     BoBtNsoK,  Siffl  Wd.LiAM,  G.C.M.G.,  28  Ec!(yi>  Maneione,  Carlute  Plati, 

S.tV;  and  Wmdhrim  Club.  St.  .TaJnei'i  Square,  S.W.  J 

1806     RonsnN.  CiWRLns  j{,,  Bntehncn'  Halt,  Nea-port,  Salop.  I 

1837     RooKMB,  John  W*BHtNuriix.  Kirkbindt,  HeadUn,  Bant»;  and  Orfori 

■f  Cambridge  Club.  I'all  Mall.  S.W. 
IP^S  I  R(n.to,  THE  Hon.  Gu.dkkt,  Buncriih  Park,  Biuimiig.  N.B. 
1S8B  I  KoLLO,  William,  5  StanUi/  Gurdeiis,  Kmiinglon  Park,  »' 
1686  '  Rome,  Robkbt,  i6  Dover  Street,  Pu^adilfi/.  W.  •   M 

ISSe  I  RouK,  TuouAs,  Charlton  Home,  CAarllon  Si«g4,  Chelleaham.  1 
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fRwiAi.ii,  "RTnos  L.,  14  Ujiper  I'hiUiinnri)  GardrVf,  W. 

RosiLU,  K.  B,,  PenOiiirij  Graiijit,  mar  TonliHdgr  WtlU. 

HopEB,  I'liKKKiN,  M.A.  Oion.,  AC  Liacoliii  Inn  Fields.  W.C. 

EtiSc,  B.  LlscASTBR.  1  CromweU  Road,  SouCh  Ktiaini/loii,  S,  Vf, 

Rose,  Cuagles  i).,  10  Austin  Friare,  B.C. 

tHosEBBar,  Rionr  Hon.  tuk  E»hi.  up,  K.O.,  ILT.,  38  Btrkelr;/  Squart, 

W,  ;  aad  Bulmtnt/,  near  Fjiinburijh,  H.B. 
KOBS,  AtKtiSiiKE,  St.  Kieroiis,  Laarie  Park  Iload,  Sj/denlutm,  S.K. 
Boss.  CtPT«ix  6kori)b  E.  A,,  F.O.S,,  8  CetUngham   Gardtnt,  S,W. ;  anil 

Junior  Carllan  Cla'i,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Ross,  HuoH  C,  Standard  Bank  of  Siiuth  A/rka,  1(1  Clrmenl'ii  Lant,  E.C. 
EoBfl,  JouM,  Atorvnn,  Korlh  Hill,  MiffMgatt,  N. ;  and  (13  t'iMhimj  Pam- 

vienl,  K.C. 
Eo95,  J.  OaiFTos,  Orienlal  Club,  Eanover  Sipiarr,  W. 
tRora,  H,  I-Wd,  ;)■:  Priecoti  Slrtet,  Halifax. 
RoTUWHLi.,  Gbohqb,  6  Thrugmorton  AiKiiw,  K.C. 
ItoYDs,  EoMusD  H.,  Windiam  Club,  SI.  Jamts'i  Sqaar*,  S.W. 
Rtod.  Fraxk.  M..  .Vbw  Oii:,fard  and  Cambridgt  CM.  Fall  Mall,  3.  W. 
Ennn.  Taouis,  Alhenwum  Club.  Pall  Mall.  S.l}'. 
Bdmkft,  H.iwiHD.  F.R.a.J^.,   17  and  18  Baeinghall  Slntt  E.C.;  and 

Dfonmhin  CM',  St.  Jamrji'i  Struct,  S.  W. 
KuRoe,  Adoi.fhcs,  4  EntS  India  Avenut,  E.C. 
RuasELL,  CiPTAix  A.  1I„  Ashfield,  Barton  Bu/id,  Toriivay. 
^Mtasu.,V.'S.,  Junior  Carlton  Clt^,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  Ofl  <iuemt- 

borough  TrrraM,  W. 
RcsHiLi,,  TnoMAS,  JlaremfTf,  Etcliingham,  Susitx. 
lU'SSKLi,  Tnouis,  O.M.G.,  59  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
BiiBSHLL,  TaoMis  J,,  London  4  Weslmiruter  Bant,  4!  Lotkhury,  E.C, 
Kusaui.i,  T.  PtBYis,  Warronh,  Milnathort,  Kiarosi-slare,  U.S. 
tRussKLL,  T.  K„  18  C/iiirch  St'url.,  Liverpairl. 
RcBHKLL,  Wm,  Cecil,  Hartinere,  Elc/iiii(/ham,  SuitCX. 
RuTUEiuoBD,  H.  K.,  Polmenl,  Kmley,  Sarrs^, 

SuLFULi),  Ai-FBED.  28  Evclr/u  Mansiona.  Carlisle  Place,  S.W. 
fSAiLLiEn,  Philip,  87  Aldfn-gate  •Str<:d,  E.C. 
Salmon,  Edwabd  O.,  1  T/i4  Ttiatigh,  St.  Qtiintin'i  Avenue,  W. 
Salomiihs,   IIdn.  Sib  Julus.  E,,  Q„C,  (Agent- Oenrral  for  Hevi  South 

WaUx),  9  Victoria  Street.  S.W. 
SiMUBL,  Sim  Sii,-i.,  Baht.,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B„  Zi  Severn  Square,  S.W. 
Sasdhman,  AiyKKT  0,,  Prendulei,  Ware. 
tSj.NDKiiAN,  LiBut.-COLoSEL  QKOftQE  G,,  FoHati,  Port-ne-Craig,  MuiiU 

N.B. 
+SANQBB90N,  JonN,  BuUer's  Wood,  ChiakhvrKt,  Kml, 
SiHDOVETi,  Wii.i.iAM,  AshliUTlou  Houte,  Richmand  Hill,  S.W.:  ond  lU 

Je§r(\js  Square.  St.  Mary  Axe.  KC. 
SislooN,  AaTHUH,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
fSAtrMiEBS,  E''eKU)!iiic  J.,  F.B.O.S.,  Cambridge  Hotise,  Sarmondsworti, 

Slouqlt. 
Savaoe,  I'uncT  II.,  PineoToJt,  Wiijlridyc. 
Sataqk,  Wa-  Fbbdk.,  Blomfidd  Mouse,  S6  London  Wall,  E.C, 
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Soyal  Colonial  Tnetthite, 

Sjviu.,  WiiTKn,  9  Qtttfa'i  GarSeiii,  Waf  Srighton. 

fSiwTEU,  EiiKEST  E,.  M.A.,  C.E.,  Uillumic.  Wohwff. 

SC1S1JIE1.L,  Edwabd  T.,  87  St.  Mart!  Arr,  E.C. 

IScAiiTH,  Lhvksos  E.,  M.A.I  t'Jnit  Lra.  Cltvr'ttul  Walk,  Sath. 

Si'HiFF,  CMARi.tiS  2'1  Lwiidts  Sf/uarr,  S.JV. 

HcHLicH,  WrLLiAM,  I'lT,  D.,  (.'.I.E.,  Voiiper'i  Hill  CM«g«,  f^hotn, 

SciiuioT,  EonariT  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  P^.O.S.,  3  Mren't  Court  TiBTflDre,  Wat 

Kcnrington,  W. 

SdiOLKV,  J.  Ceambpielo,  lioi/al  Thamca  Yacht  Cluh,  Alhemarlc  Strett,  B^J 
ScHWiHTrti,  C.   K.   11,,  M,A.,    Trmilt/  IMge,  Ilevlah  mil,  S.E. ;  ani^ 

ConiKrvalive  Cluh,  St.  Jeiaraa  Strfct,  S.W. 
St:i.isDsvM,  Alkxamiirr,  10  Cfdnrn  Eem/,  Clapham  Oitmnunt,  S.iK 
SeoHOB,  Captais  O.  Coluchock,  Board  of  IVado  Offiet,  Cutlom  Jtoutt, 

Dublin. 
SocFtT,  AaRAMia,  8  Oxford  Sguiire,  Uijde  Parle,  W. 
Scorr,  AncHiBU.n  E,,  Far/e   Cottage,  East   Sheen,  S.W.;   and    UMtii 

UniviFsiti/  Cbih,  Pall  Mali  East,  S.W. 
Scott,  Ciuiu-cn  J.,  Hilgaij,  Guildford. 
SraiKTioK,  JisiKs  Hkuukkt.  9  Unicei:hurch  Street,  E.C, 
3euit,  PaiDKACS.  Kutvit,  C/iejafoai  Itoad,  Croydon. 
Sehtle,  Jame?  C„  F.H.G.I*.,  fi  Mariar  Terrace,  Kingttnnm,  DuUlit. 
SswiOB,  EBWiBU  NissjiT,  HT  Caiaton  Strrft,  E.C. 
SiiBocoLD,  G.  PiUBtK,  Ififi  Sloaiic  Street,  S.W. 
Sbttlb.  CowNit  Hotssr  H.,  S.E.,  C,B.,  0,8.0.,  Vnitrd  StrvlM  Cluh, 

Pall  Mall,  a.W. 
Sbasi),  J4MK9,  M.lnst.C.E.,  PofHolme,  Bint  Pari  6arden»,  S.W. ;  ani 

7a  Upper  Ground  Stmt,  S.E. 
SHiMD.  Jons  LoBBons,  24  Hood  Lant.  E.  C. 
SniMKa,  AuTHDB,  M.IqbI.CE,,  Fairmile  Lea.  Cohham,  Sarrei/. 
SiiiJiFS,  W.  E.  Tbi)mp8dh,  M.P.,  II  Ladiroir  Sq^Mre,  Netting  UiU,  W. 
SBeeh,  Jomi,  13  King's  Collti/e  Road,  Soath  Hampilcad,  X.W, 
Shelfusd,   Fokuksii.',   B.Sc.,  A.M.Iust.C.E.,   3Sa  Great   Gtorgt  StMtl, 

lymminslrr.  S,W. 
SuEtPORD,  WlLLUM,  M.In6t,G.E.,  3Ca  Great  George  Street,  We*tmin*ter, 

S.W. 
SnzBiocK,  WuxiAM  B.,  BercAeroft,  117  Hopton  Boad.  Strtathasn,  8.V. 
SaaunooD,  N..  Vunidin,  60  Strcatham  Hill,  S.W. 
fSH]pp*ai).  Sin  SiRNBT  G.  A.,  E.C.M.O,,  1&  WciiBalkifi Street,  S.W.:f 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Sqmrt,  S.W. 
SniFffPEJi,  IlENKir  F,,  87  JCtnmuglon  Gardmi  Square,  "W. ;  and  C»mefva» 

tim  Cluh,  St.  JajBtij  Street,  S.W. 
tSuiBE,  RoBBHT  W.,  B  Aaerl'!/  Pari,  S.E. 
Shout,  CiuRUis.  Oj^ee  of  ■■  The  Argue,"  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
SlUBT,  CuiELBB.  23  Harrington  Gardi'tis,  South  Keneingtun,  S.W. 
SiLLKH,  Job:i  HxiiBY,  Southlands,  Eeher,  Surrey;   and  Jmuor  Carltiii 

Club.  S.W. 
■fSitvBR,  CoLOKEt  Hnoa  A.,  Ahhn;/  Lodge,  Chislfhurel. 
tSitVRH,  3.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  llei,enf»  Park.  N.W. 
8m,  Mijon-GKNEBAL  EnwiBU  CoYBaiUHn,  li.K..69St.Erinm'e  ifantiont, 

Victoria  Btriit,  S.W.i  and  UnUed  BsrvUe  CM;  S.W. 
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fSmsioNs,  FiELt>-MAa9HiL  Sta  Lijitorn,  (J.C.B.,  O.C.M.G.,  J^aB-lti/  Haute, 
Jllacliiralir,  Hants, ,-  and  United  Scri'iar  Club,  Pali  Mall,  S.  W. 

fGlMt^oK,  SuaacoM-IllAJOti  Fkamk,  Navaland  Atililari/  Cl\tb,Pieeadiily  W. 

StNCUiu,  AllIII^'H,  Ai/t^ld,  Catu,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

BiKciAiB,  AtinrsTisK  W.,  L.B.C,P.,  L.B.C.S.  (Edin.).  l-vy  Lodge,  Smith 
Pilherton,  Somrrrrt, 

SiNCUUii.  OsviD,  2  Siiol  Bank.  Frrtii  mil.  S.E.;  and  19  3Uvir  Street, 
K.C. 

SiHCLAiH,  NoHHiK  A.,  11  St.  OtoT^r'i  NaatT,  S.IV. 

8iiiwMiiit.Wu.LiiaBAKK»,  Jlftwr*.  Lilln/  X  Skinner,  Paddntglon  Qrtiii,  TiV, 

Bladk,  Geoboi.  Bufh  Lane  House,  Buah  Lane,  E.C. 

fSL»DB,  UiitiiT  tl.,  F.B.Q.S,,  Oromenar  CM),  Afro  Band  Strttt,  W, 

9LAD8N,  St.  BahUB  liDaSELL,  Htttlf^tld,  Beigalf. 

Slittkb,  Edmusd  M,,  Ilaakiimor,  Boorfi  Tracri/,  J)n-on. 

tSuAHT,  Frakcis  G.,  M.A.,  Jlredbura.  Tunbridge  WtUt. 

Bki-th,  Sin  CsciL  Clevknti,  6.C.M.G..  Tht  Garden  Bnut,    WKtat* 

hampstcad,  St.  ABiatu. 

fSuiTH,  X>.  JOUKSTOMB,    149    Wttt   GtBT^C  SlTClt,   OlttSgOVl. 

Smith.  Edwix,  Limgkam  H'llel,  If. 

SinTH.  SiB  FiUHOs  Viu^yKiTTE,  19  Harringian  Gardent,  Sotilh  Keating' 

loa.S.W. 
SHirrr,  Hebhv  Gahiuvxh,  Tmin,  Killie^er  Avenue,  Sireatham  Hill,  8,W. 
8«tTn,  Hknkt  Sincut-FE,  'H  MuHott  Lent,  SraAJWd. 
Skitb,  Jahes  Wu.liui,  Strnmittse.  Orkruy ;  and  Sational  Libtrat  C2t(£, 

WhUehull  Place,  .S".  W. 
Shith,  JoH.v,  Killmri/,  liaXhiTle-y  Eimd.  Sidciip,  Kent. 
fSarru,  Joshfii  J.,  Cttastitulioual  Club,  Norihumherlai'd  Accune,  W.C. 
SiOTii,  KiCHist)  TanKs,  17  Old  Jiroad  Street,  E.C, 
S«;ts,  BAMnn.,  M.I".,  CoAete^t,  Priiteei  Part,  Liverpool;  and  11  Vtlaiay 

Street,  S.U: 
Smith,  TiniMis,  48  Mount  Par!:  Creiecnt,  Ealing,  W, 
Smith,  Walter  V.,  37  Bf;)al  Exr/iange,  E.C. 
Smith,  William,  J.P,,  Siindon  l/oiiie,  Cli/'toii,  Bristol. 
SaiTK,  THE  Ho.i.  Wh.  F.  D..  M.P.,  :i  Grosoenur  PUioe,  S.  W.  and  Gnm- 

lands,  Ihnley-on-Tkanies. 
Smith-Kkwbf,  Eustack  A,.  Contrrvatiim  CUih,  St.  James's  Strett,  8.  W. 
Smyth,  Ghnbiiai  Sin  Hrkri  A,,  K.C.M.O.,  Tht  Lodge,  Stone,  Aylinhun/. 
Smtth,  nF.itBEKT  Wabihutun,  M.A,,  liL.B.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Q..S.,  6  Iin-craeu 

Terrace,  W. 
SiitTH,  Rev.  Stmwabt,  St.  JUarl^i  Vicarage,  Silvtrlutim.  E. 
jSiiMKHViLLE,   AsTHL'tt   FowtJES,   Lliider  iA'uw,   Wells,   Somerset;    and 

Oxf'ird  uirrf  Cnmbridye  CM,  Pall  Mall,  S.  If. 
SopBH,  Wu.  GiKLASB,  B.A,,  J. P.,   Hartslone,   Cater!iam    Vallif/;  and 

Devonshire  Club,  &'f.  Ja/nes'a  Street,  S.tK 
Spasieh,  Adolf,  114  Fellov.'n  Road,  N.W. 
Spekce,  Edwin  J.,  Mi/haiigh,  King  ChnrUn  Head,  Surbilon, 
SrBNCB,  Colokel  John,  DA.Q.,  Vallcttii.,  Malta, 
Spenceh,  T.  EowAnc,  Common  llopm.  Middle  Tsmph,  E.  C. 
Spems,  Reoinalj)  Hopb;  W.3.,  30  Gt.  George  Street,  Westtnintter,  8,1P. 
8PKH6LET,  Howard,  FJ1.G,S.,  4  BoUcm  Gardens  Wetl,  S.W. 
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Spicnx.  Ai-BM&T,  M.P,,  10  LaacattiT  Gate,  W.;  and  Srancsptth  Jtovit, 

Wooiford,  Eaeex. 
SpiBHS.  1'klix  Wii.LiiM.  08  LoiundtH  Hpiart,  S.  W. 
SriE'iBL,  Abthur,  49  Grefncni/'l  Giird^ns,  Wi'»l  HiiinpuCead,  AMC. 

SpOONKB,  CHiBLKsH.,  QwCTl  J«Be"«  jUHIljillll*,  S.  IF. ."  fl«J  11  t'OutlrJ/,  E.C. 

t9PHOSTO>j,  lluQH,  Ooktiiere,  Bechcnham  Jload.  Beckenliam. 

SpitosTOS,  MaKhiMo  K.,  Oa}iiiiere,  Jlcekcniuini  lload,  Beckinham. 

Squibb,  Bbv,  Geujiqs  Mehlsb.  M.A.,  Clolha/l  lieetaiy,  Jlaldock,  Ucrla, 

STiFFouu.  8iB  EDWiiiD  W..  O.O.M.Q..  69  Chtiiitr  S^iare,  B.W. 

SiiLEv,  T.  v..  a  fincAnrch  Ammuf,  E.C. 

STAMFriBT),  Bionr  Hon.  the  Eakl  of,  13  St..  Jamtt's  Tlafe,  S.W- 

SriUFOHi),  Edwabu,  Jd».,  28  Cockepar  Slrnt,  S.W. 

ISTiNFimii,  WiLLUM,  13  Lnng  Aere,  W.C. 

J-Stanlet,  Walmslbt,    M.Inat.CE,,  I  Tlus  KnoviU,   St.    JaUnn'e    Bead, 

.^inatlmn,  S.W. 
SiAsuouE,  Rtiiat  Hiin,  Leird,  O.CMJi.,  Aihenwum   Clulr,  I'alt  Mall, 

S.  IV.  ;  and  T/it  lied  House,  Ascot. 
Staakb,  J.  O.  HAHn.tOM,  U.A.,  Z.S.A.  (Soot.),  Troiiietr  Holm,  near  Duvi' 

frit*.  KB. 
StABLEV,  John  K.,  Burr  Hill,  Covsntnj. 
StiiN,  Andiibw,  Brooin^ld,  G/per»  Cops  Bond.  Becimhatn. 
Stephens,  John  W,,  Messbs.  Linn  &  Co..  7  IFood  Street  Sivare,  E.C. 
Stbphinsun,  Kowuxd  Macdonu-d,  21  Keneiagioa.  GariUiu  Square,  K',  i 

a!td  Orinalal  Clab,  Tlanoiifr  .^'gaare,  B', 
BTBPHFK60N,  TufiMAS,  MHh  Staiiil"j  ffdU,  Bipon. 
Stetk^s,  Charlbb  W..  1G  Great  St.  HHein,  E.C. 
aTcwART,  Chakles  W.  A.,  ou«  i\f  M'sfrs.  Mnthtsan^  Grant,  13   WaU 

In-mk,  E.C. 
SiEwiUT,  Edwaeu)  C,  care  <•/  ^fcurl.   J.  ,1|'  B.   ilfrri*™,   Blmi/ifiian 

S/rf.i.  J'trtli.  N.B. 
Sthwabt,  RonKitT,  Calgrvff,  Cn>i»micliac[,  N,B,  t  and  Army  and  tiary  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Stewaht,  Eorbbt  M.,  28  Fliulm-y  Street,  B.C. 
■fSTuiLiNo,  Stu  CuAiiuis  E.    F.,   Bart.,    (rlorat.   Milton   nf   Campiie, 

N.B. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club.  Pall  Mall.  8.  W. 
Stibumu,  J.  AncHiBiU),  2i  Ber^fari  Square,  S.  W. 
Stone,  FEEBKHitK  W.,  B.C.L,,  Holtat  Hill  Houee,  Ridgt,  Banut;  and 

19  JVstif  Square,  Lincoln's  fnii,  W.C. 
Stomeuam,  Allen  IT.  P.,  Mcnurs,   MoaHouse,  Sloneham  ^  Co.,  38  St. 

Suiitliia's  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  Hauliertoa,  Laiiff  Dillon, 
'fSraw.    F.  S.   Pkilipson,    Blankduvia   House,  Uaitemtre,  Svmyi  mi 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Sg-sari.  S.W. 
fSTUANawATs,  FoN.  H,  B.  T.,  SAapojiat,  Bridgwater,  Sonurut. 

fS'lTiATUCOSA    AND    MoCST    BoVAL,    H18HT   IIoK.    LoBB,    Q.C.U.O.    {Sl^k 

Comyiiissionrr far  Cinada),  17  Victoria  Street.  S.W. 
Sthbkt.  AbthUb,  6  Scrle  Street,  Lincoln's  liin.  W.C. 
■fSruEET,  Edmesd,  ilil(fie/d  Lure,  Highgtile  Rise,  H. 
SraiiTKLANB.  Olivbr  Botsb,  Hampsjicld ,  Bainey,  S.  W, 
Stbovan,  Jous,  Snj.'o«  Hull,  Palace  Court,  Baj/ewater,  W. 
tSi'uvBEK,  Fbidhbice  P.  T.,  Kga  Lami,  Ibrjptaj/. 
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Stcamt,  John-.  F.R.G.S..  20  Siu-ktr>-«t.iirv.  E.C. 

tSTD*nT,  WiLTEB,  Kin^/lfi'-rei,  Brmightoa,  PifUctMrf. 

8inCKEI,  Leonabii  CeCII,,  270  King'a  Road,  Chdica,  S.W. 

Sttoqua  E.  M.,  M.A..  The  Coppite,  Lamer  Early,  lUgding. 

Stuut,  MiJoa-OnNKHii.  Ch»dlb8  8.,  Thu  DinndoFn,  Hndipole,  Wn/moHlh, 

Sryar,  Colonhl  Napikb  G.,  lianvihaiigct  Co«r(,  nair  Jiergavenni/. 

SuTTOs.  Ahtiicb  Wabwiik,  Bucilflnirg  Placr,  WoolkamptoK,  Serk*. 

SuTTOK,  Leohard.  Haitlii^iHid,  Hot'lirig. 

StTroK,  M.  H.  Fo<jri!TT,  thnley  Park,  Oxon, 

Sdtton,  Martin  .T.,  Hmliy  Par/.;  Oion, 

8w»!n!T,  Fkahci*.  U7  Cannon  .SlivfC,  E.C. 

SwrtT,  Bkam,  Sliifiisdarp,  lOO  Hiffhhary  Xtiii  Park,  K. 

fSvKEH,  GEoiuiR  U.,  >LA.,  M-loetCE.,  (ftenive.  Tooling  Commo'n,  S.W. 

fSTKEs.  RoniBT  D.,  Crown  Haiti,  Leamington. 

Byhons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62  Camdtu  Sjvart,  N.IV, 

Talbot,  MAJOR-GxiiEaix  tub  Hon.  Rbouiaui,  C.B.,  Cairo,  Eggpl. 

tTiLLENTB,  Gkoboe  Wm„  B.A.,  ii)  W'lroikk  Si/'uirt.  S.W. 

T*soijt,  Gkowie,  Heall\!'uid  Hall,  HunJsKQTth,  Birnmigham ;   iinil  36 

QllCili  Vicloria  SIrecf,  E.C, 
T*>ovB,  Slb  Ricbadd,   Gilliertetone,  Kingston  F'lib,  Putney,  S.W.;  and 

35  Quixn  Viclma  Slrwl,  E.C. 
TiSKEK,  J.   EnwiaD.   C.M.G,,  M.In«t,C.ti;.,  91   Warvkk  Boad,  KorT* 

Court,  .%  »'. 
TivLon,  E,  B.  A„  C.M.G.,  H'l/vernher,  Cl0oniiilU  Avenue,  Matgatt. 
Tahloh,  Uuon  L.,  33  Phillmort  Gardens,  W. 
Tavloh,  Jkcms.  M.B,,  F,H.C.S.E.,  20  Montpdier  Road,  Ealing,  W.j  and 

34  WiiiiiioU  Slrwl,  W. 
fT*TLon.  Jauhs  B,,  Sheffield  Sfannr,  Jtatiugatoit, 
TATLon.J.  V.  Eluott,  U  Cocktpur  Street,  S.W, ;  and6  Heathjield  lioad, 

WanJswirtA  Common,  S.W. 
tTAYLUB,  Thkoduhk  C,  Siinwg  Sank,  Bating,  TorkMre, 
tTAYLOB,  W.  P.,  c/o  Meenn.  Aniell  Maakiewtc:  and  Tallcrman,  Warn- 

ford  Court,  E.C. 
The,  Jons  FuAnos,  IBa  Lima  Road,  Croydon. 
ITenkA-st.  Ko.v.  S[i(  Dayhi,  K.C.M.G,  {Ayml-Qmenl  for  (A*  Coft  nf 

Good  Hops],  112  Viclorin  Street,  S.IT. 
1m'Xi»i,  EoBuiiT,  Boffci/,  liursham. 
TEnui.  JoHii  H.,  7  BaeenMrqfC  Park,  Sigh  Bamtt, 
■fTKW,  Hhhbuht  a. 
TaOMAi,   .TiMEB  Lhivis,  F.S.A..   F.R.0,8.,    Thatched     Umae    Clvh,   St. 

Jam-ga;  and  28  Gloncestrr  Street,  Wamik-i:  S^ttari,  S.W. 
THnMAB,  Jon»,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

"TuoupaoN,  Bin  E.  lUcsroE,  JC.C.B,,  LI„D.,  British  Miutum,  W.O. 
Thouphon,  E.  Hussmt,   Trinitij  Bonded  Tea  Warehaum,  Caoper't  flou', 

Cnttcf/'d  Frion,  1C.C. 
TnoMTsoN-,  E.  .Symbs,  M.D„  F.JE.CP,,  33  Qivenditk  SqwiTf,  W. 
ITbospson.  Stdnkt,  Wood  Dene,  Semttaaks. 
TaousoN,  ALEXisiiBB,  Bartholomew  Ilmtte,  E.C. 
TiiojssoK,  Alkiabdeb,  27  Miiieing Lane,  E,C, 
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\6JS     TaouioN,  J.  BcidUH,  T/tt  Old  Brctory,  Aston,  Sltwnagf,  Btrt*;  And 

St.  Peti^'f  Chambrri.  CcrrnhUt.  E.C. 
181(9     TnatiSK,  Gkouqk.  Hnljitli,  CMtUhxint.  Kmf. 

1886  TBoaKK,  WiLLiiu.  Mettrt.  Siutlflford  S  Co.,  PTfw   Uniim  Slrrtl,  M««r 

I,a/nc,  S.C. ;  and  Rvufirn,  Uvnihlmach.  Cnpf  Ccilovy. 
1898     tTBOiwi^K,  Ckaulkr.  1  Mount  StrtH,  Orotamur  Sqvure,  W. 
1877     THauiT.LKONiiiD  W.,  10  AKfffr>m  TVtmit,  Si.  Lennardt-ira-Seti. 
1882     THwaiTBS,  Rawthev,  27  BramhaM  GnrJtim,  S.  11". 
1881     Tjlub,  Albx-Ixoeb,  Majiis  Housr,  lliiHurd't  Lane,  FincAln/,  K. 
lesr     TiMaiJN,  Samubi,  liowi-u'n.  care  o/  Mam.  »'.  Cooper  ,f-  Nephewr,  Berk- 

haiasled. 
1B83     tTlNLiKE,  James  Midueii,  The  Granffe.  Ki>c/,-bfjTf,  mar  Errtir. 
18S2     TlpruTTS,  Wiij-iAM  J,  B.p  '2  AVcvrn  Road.  Soalli  Kensington,  8.W.:  and 

11  Mavlm  Ijine,  K,C. 

1888  tTdD,  Hens*,  c/h  Crylmi  Tea  Plantatiim*  Co.,  30  Emtcheap,  S.C 
1SS2     To»iKi»i3UN,  fiEoiuHi  AemolI),  D.A.,  LL.B,,  \&  PuU  Mall  Eait.  S.W. 
1884     TdRLESSE,  CouM.isDEU  Abi'ul'm  W.,  R,S.,  care  a/  Motrs.  H'oidhtad  ^  Co., 

44  daring  Cross,  .SAK 
1384     tTow.v,  HuKiiir,  Damuark  Villa.,  Old  Road,  Gravtteitd. 
1897     TowNKwn,  TnoMia  S.,  OakUa.  Church  Road.  Shortlands,  Ktitt. 

1695  TowNSENQ,  CiiiiiLBS,  J. P.,  St.  Man/'i,  Sloks  Bishop.  Briitol. 

1887  TozEB,  Enn.   Sin  Hoiiaoe,  K.C.M.G.  {Agmt-Otnrral  for  Qufnuhni), 

1  Vicloria  Street,  S.»'. 
1884     tTaiTKBs,  John  Amohy.  Dornei/  lliiw.  n'tgliridgi,  Surrey. 

1884  TniLL,  Gromois  S.,  Lomiod:  Crystal  Palaef  Park  llo/id,  Si/datham,  8.E. 
18S5      TiiiNDEB,  Oliver  J..  4  SI.  Mary  Axr.  E.C. 

1889  TniTToa,  J.  UmiuianT.  64  Lombard  Street.  JC.  C. 
18BS     Tci>iiop«,  Hun.  JoBif,  JohaniiTiburii  Coneolidated  Investment  Cb.,  Lim., 

\Vi  Aastin  tyian.  E.C. 
I88fi     TtmsiiKLi.,  RouEHT  TMOitUL-RN.  6  East  Mia  Avcmit.  E.C. 
18BH     ToBKEE,  Fbedebicti  Wu.,  J'he  Orangr.  P-iradiie  Boad,  Sloht  A'ewington, 

N. ;  nnd  50  OW  Broad  Street,  E  C. 

1885  TuBKBB,  OoBiioN,  Ciiioaial  Bank,  IS  BMiopsgatt  Street,  B.C, 

1896  TiraTiB,  .1.  E.,  A4  Thi:  Mbam/,  PkcadiUi/,  W. 

1696  TwEEDDii-B,  Most  Uoh.  tub  Miiiqcis  op,  K.T.,  0  Hill  Streel,  Beri^ty 

Square,  IV. 
18B1      TwEKDiB,  DiTiD,  Great  Amufll  flouse,  Aimoell,  Ilirti. 

1888  TwDfAST,  Gbohqe  E.,  M.D.,  31  Gledhow  Garda.i.  SonCi Ktiainglon,  S.W. 
1808     Ttskh,  Hrnht  EiU(iilKi!,  Ifl  Fenchnrch  Avemie.  E.C. 

1897  TlSEB,  WiuLiiM  n.,  lU  Fenchareh  Aveaue,  E.C. 


1894      VjiLEfTJNE,  CBABLKf  R.,  WhUclift.  6rov/  PiiH;  Lee,  S.B. 

1883     tVAi.E?jTi!iH|  llvaa  Sptrehusd,  iVellingtoit,  Keai  Zealand. 

189fl      Van  Rys,  JAcnnia,  64  Jjinoatirr  Gate,  W. 

1888      Vauoihn,  R.  Wvsdudi.  >l.lii»t.C.E,,  iODry  Hill  Park  Boad,  Tbidrridgi. 

Kent ;  and  Broad  Streel  Avenur,  E.C. 
leos     Vaui,  William  K,  eio Meten,  Bvlloch  Bros.if  Co,,  13  Fenvhureh  Avtnue, 

K.C. 
1SS8     Virrcif,  Jaubi  A.,  Fijsche  Ibll,  Snarulorenyk. 
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VwiCQl!,  CiUiiuia,  3i  Oldjntri/,  E.C. 

VmntoK,  Ho(f.  FoiiBBs  G.,  207  Piccadilly,  W. 

tVwcKNT.  8iBaB.HiiwiBi>,  K,C.M.a.,  OB.,  M.P.,  I  GrttvtiKiT  Sijvare, 

W. 
ViMcmtT,  Siu  EnoAii,  K.C.M.G..  F.»kcr  Plate,  iSaTre;/, 
ViKK,  Sib  J.  R.  Somkiu,  C.M.G.,  36  VKloHa  SlnrC,  S,  W. 
Vus  Haui',  IIkinkh-hF.,  GO  TaJuvrth  Square,  C'keltea,  S.W. 
VoHB,  Hebsujin,  Angh-Cimliarvlal  Guano  Works,  1 6  Ijadrnkall  St.,  E.C. 


Waddohcww.  Johjt,  My  Graitfft,  FVant,  Timbivii/t  W*Ui. 

WiBB,  CitciL  L,,  Middtelua  Hotitf,  Longparkh,  Hunts. 

Wadr,  SuoiiHT  CiiiRi,ia,  Wudeii  Hhum,  GoHn-j-riit-Thamei. 

Wadhau,  Wm.  JosKPn,  5  Halk^n  Eoad,  FloolmriJ'rooi,  CHedtr. 

Wakbfikld.  Ciurles  M.,  F.Ii.S.,  Belmont,  U^dtndgc. 

Wales.  H.R.U.   Taa  Prince  of,   K.O..   K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  Q.C.SLL, 

Q.C.M.Q.,  G.C.I.E..  Marlhorough  liouu.  S.W. 
WitKs,  Dnvauts  W.,  US  Faliaeriion  Baildings,  E.C. 
Walkbr,  EoMUNn,  05  Dt  Pari/f  Aixnwr,  Btdford. 
Waujbh.  FhaIIk,  30  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
tWAUlKB,  JIkKBY  IIK  RosEWnACTI,  23  Clffk  StfMt,  W. 

fWiutaa.  HoBKBT  J.,  F.E.O.S.,  F.B.Hist^.,  Ormidali,  KHigUen  iV* 

fioarf,  Leicciter. 
Wu.KEB.  RcssBLL  D„  h'ofth  Villa,  Pari  Boail,  Ilrgenfs  Pari.  If.W. 
Wallace,  LAWRKst-ii  A.,  A.M.I.vst.C.E.,  18  Burnt  Ath  UiU,  Let,  S.E. 
Waluce,  T.  3.  DijWKiKo,  Herovjlcid,  Pollers  Bar. 
WiLLia,  H.  BoTD,  Graylandi,  «rar  Honhain. 
Waipolb,  SiB  ChaelesG.,  M.A.|  Brtmrf/Hprf,  VkohlHiin,  Wokhiij. 
WalThah,  Edita&d,  P.R.G.S.,  Woltinghaia  Hoaur,  40  ChriitchuTch  Rnad., 

SlTealhiim  Rill,  S.W. 
Wabkukton,  Samuel,  1S2  Sedfird  Hill,  Balhain,  S.W. 
Waed,  J.  Ghiefis,  J.R.  EhiikiiTSt.  Sfonei/goie,  Leicetler, 
Wabiho,  Fbahcis  J,,  C.M.Q.,  M.lual.CE,,   Ufa  Lndgi,  Mount  Aaentte, 

Edtng,  W. 
Wabbeh,    Liect.-Oe^iebai.   Sir    CiiASLBa,    R.E.,    O.C.M.G.,    K.CB.i 

10  Wellington  Crescttd,  Raiiit^afr.: 
WsTEKHonjB,  lioN.  O.  M.,  Hawthornden,  Tnrqtiiiff. 
fWiTEBHonas,  LnoNAaD,  Ertt-ourt,  Tuitbrulj/c  Wtlls. 
Watehhouse,  p.  Leslie,  M,A,,  A.R.I.H.A.,  3  Staple  Ian,  Holharn,  W.C 
WiTKiss,  CuAni.Es  S.  C,  Idj)  Bank.  Mayjiild,  Sussex. 
fWATsoK,  CoLONBi.  Chaiu-Es  M. ,  R.E.,  C.M.G,,  43  Thwloe  Square,  S.W. 
WiTsoN,  S.  Hahtuii-.  Tko  Manor  House,  White  Waltham,  Berks. 
Witaim,  WiLUAjj   CoLLiNQ,  10   Li/»dhunt   Stad,  Hampittad,  N,W.; 

mid  19  LeadenAall  Street,  E.C. 
fWiTT,  Hdou,  24  Cadogan  Gardnis.  S.W. 
tWATTS,  John,  Allendale,  (Hmiornf,  Dorset, 
Wbatherlkt,  CHinuj  H,,  Miura.  Cooper  Brot.  ^  Co.,  H  George  Slreit, 

Mantion  House,  E.C. 
Webb,  Henbi  B.,  Holmdale,  Ilarking,  Sarrey. 
Wkbstbh,  H.  Cabviok,  10  Hitntly  Gardens,  Hillkend^  Gkngoui. 
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1B97     Websibb,  Cattain  Mattiikw  !'..OrolavaJlonit,}lrtmdeil>unf.lf.W.;  mJ 

JuBiar  Alhtiutaiu  Clu/i,  Pincadillii,  W. 
\M\     Wkbstkk,  Rodebt  GsiHT,  83  Bclgrai:!  Eoad,  S.W. 

1806  Wrdubl,  PiTRLCK  G..  IG  St.  Hdtiia  Flaet.  K.C. 

1892  WgDDBi.,  WitLUM,  le  Si.  Hflcn'a  I'lace,  E.C. 

1S83     WELn-Bi.[r!<DKL!.,  Ubsht,  14  Braton  SCrttt,   W.;  and  Lultuorth  CatlU, 
Wareham. 

1893  tWBisTRAti,  Leonaud,  Rome  Place,  Jiattle. 

]SSn     'Whuibs  mo  SIarcii,  Utout  Hon.  tbb  Eab&  of,  2S  8t,  Jamts'i  I'laee, 
S.W. 

1807  Wkst.  Jambs.  M.I.M.E. 

ISiia  Wknt.  Rrv.  HiwaT  M,,  M.A„  Sacomhe  Hfctnrp.  Wart. 

187S  WssTKaK,  Charlks  R.,  Brnuilimij  Cluimberf,  Wettminstfr,  8.W. 

ISUO  WRHTBim.  Rei-.  William  T„  Hr.A.,  Barllom  Seatory,  Cambrtdgt. 

1S88  "Wkstdn,  Dva.-iM,  138  Lcadcnhidi  Ulrect,  E.C. 

,  1B97  t^tisTBAV,  JAMia  B.,  13S  LtaiUnhall Street.  K.C. 

1877  Wethkheij.,  W;ti.iAii  S.,  70  Que^m  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1880  Whabtok,  HHdHY.  l(t  B'^anforl  Gardcm.  S.  »'. 
laas  WaiELRit,  AitTBUB  n.,  AiUfiymund,  Ilaj/warda  Beath ;  ani  ISS  Slrani, 

w.c. 

1881  Wan'R,  Lbedbah,  18  WelhfTb;/  Oardim,  S.W. 

18B2  "White,  Muntaoo  {Canml-Gineral  far  tkt  Tranava&l),  fi8  llctofia  Sfrte/, 

S.IV. 

1898  White.  WaltEB  G,,  143  Wool  Ewluinf/i;  Coli'ilian  flree[,B.C. 

189fi  fWiitTK,  HkV.  W.  Mdobh,  LL.D,,  The  Viairage,  Pokesilovm,  Bouriumoulk. 

18B7  WHiTTT.r.  James  Lowry.  2  Bric*  l'iho-/,  rempk,KC. 

I8!I8  Wan'KEY,  KuwahbU.,  31  Nieofia  Uoa-l.  Wandmiarth  Commcn,  8.W. 

1882  WttTiB,  KoHHBT,  6  Milk  Slrrrt  Buildings,  E.C. 
1803  WicKHAM,  Rkuinald  W.,  MdlfhoTjK,  Horeliani. 
1BB5  WiENHOLT,  EiiwAHD,  R'/cHaiide,  7fu««-on- ff'vf- 
1S04  WrOAH.  .Tamk*.  J.  P.,  cyamweU  H'mte,  Martlnkt.  S.W. 
188B  tWiLKKs,  TifoMAS,  19  Lyndlatrat  Road;  Feckham,  S.E.;  and  21  Great  St. 

Hth-im,  E.C. 
1889     Wnj[iN90N,  RicHAEuO.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadtnha.lt  Strftt.  E.C, 
_  ISSo     WiLLiHs,  Wu.  HsNur,  23  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Statcm, 

Devon. 
1608     WiLiATs,  HiiNftT  R.,  Iagrf6s  Prion/,  Grcenhlthc,  Km!. 

1883  Wu-LOOt^Ks,    Gkoroe    Waller,    M.lDst.C.E.,    Glenbrae.    Valliy    Road, 

Streatiam,  S.W. 
ISSJS     WiujAUB,  Bxi   linnavit  Mft,  Jnarics  CoKsii  (^  Maurilivi),  4   Park 

Cretcimt,  Worfhbig. 
1898     WiiJ.iAM9,CoLONiit.IloBEBT.M.P.,  Ifljwff  Pari S(r«f,  If. ,-ain2iInter*8ai/, 

DoTcheaier. 
1888     WiLtuua,  Waitbh  E.,  6  Jiaymond  Bmldingi.  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
ISBfl     Williams,  Rev,  Watkis  \Y.,  St.  AugKaltm'i  College,  Canterbufy;  a.%i 

SaciU  CM,.  Pia-aJiUy.  W. 
I88B      t^ "•'-'*''*"'>  AsDEtKW,  '27  Comhill,  E.C. 
1887      tWiLLiAMBON,  JoTiN  P.  G.,  EflAemf/  Some,  Uichimnd,  S.W. 
1871     Wfua,  GufiHOK,  3  Cliapel  Steed,  )Vhita.TOis  Slrccl,  E.C. 
1896     Wilis,  J.  Henrt,  3  Cfiapel  Street,  Whitecroe*  Sired,  E.C. 
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1855  WiLU,  JoHK  XiTLiB,  B.A.,  Qtmm  Aim^i  Mamwns,  S.  W. ;  and  2  King'i 

Senth  Walk,  Temple,  KC. 
ISSt     WiuK)H,  Rbv.  Bbbnasd  B.,  M.A.,  St.  Matthtvi's  Bectory,  Bethnal  Grtfn, 

1898     WitsoH,  Hbtoy  F.,  35  Kentingtoa  Sqvart,  W. 
1888     tWiLSOH,  JoBK,  61  Courljield  Gardens,  S.  W. 

1881     tWmcHir.BEA,  Et.  Hok,  tkb  Rarl  of,  29  iTeflginjiow  iS^aow,  W.,  and 
Whitt'e  Ckh,  St.  Jaaei't  Streei,  S.W. 

1898  WiTTKHoox,  HuK.  Edwahd  fl,  {Agent- General  far   Weitim  Avstralia), 

15  Victoria  Streei,  S.W. 
1868     tWour,   H.E.  Rioht  Hob.  Sib  Hbkby  DanKnoiro,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
TheBriUAEmhaiay,  Madrid,  Spain;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W. 

1856  Wolf,  Wiit«b  Hbnbi,  c/o  Miasrs.  Jenkin  ^  PhilHpi,  14  Mincing  Lime, 

E.C. 
18B1     Wood,  Axfbeo,  Ti*  T^ro/,  Ciurcji  ffooi.  Upper  Norvwod,  S.E. 
1891     Wood,  Qbobob,  Tie  Oais,  Camhridge  Boad,  Teddington. 

1899  t^ooDi  PiWEs  i'-.  Camden  Lodge,  L^tlibocii  Soad,  Ciiilehurst. 

1B94     Wood,  THOMia  Lett,  41  CaHtcart  Boad,  South Ktnmagton,  S.W. ;  United 

Uniutrtiig  Club,  Pall  MaU  Eait,  S.  W. 
1890     WooDALL,  CoBBET,  C.G.,  9S  PalacB  Chamber;  Weilmiiuter,  S.W. 

1883  t^ooDS,  Abthob,  1  Drapers'  Gardens,  E.G. 

1884  WooD'WA.BS,  Jaubs  E.,  Eerily  House,  BicAleif, 
1886     WooDWiBD,  R.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Titan  Barrow,  Balkford,  Bath;  and  Junior 

Carlton  CTkJ,  Pail  Mall.  S.W. 
1884     tWooLUN,  Bbujauih  M.,  Fairfield  Lodge,  6  Addiion  Soad,  W. 

1890  tWooLTjjJ,  PBiinc  M.,  Wiaohnter  Some,  E.G. 

1897  WoMEOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.,  2  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 

lS9fi  Wobthimqtoh,  OBOBae. 

1891  Wbioot,  Hbnbt,  35  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 
1897  Wbioht,  Lek,  BA.,  10  Kensington  Mansions,  EarVi  Goart,  S.W. 
1895  Wtlob,  John  F.,  38a  Granville  Gardens,  Shepherds  Bash  Green,  W. 
1883  Wtllis,  Habvsi,  Balgoumie,  Blyth  Soad,  Bromley,  Kent. 
IBSB  WlHDBAM,  Gkobox,  M.F.,  35  Park  Lane,  W. 
1897  WiTNTBB,  Andeew  Eli.19,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  Coma-  Hoate,  Bromlty  Boad, 

Becienham. 


IST5  Yabdley,  SAHUEr,  CM.G.,  Neai  South  ^ile»  Government  Office,  9  Victoria 
Street,  S.  W. 

1888     Yaim,  Leopold,  Junior  Conslituiional  Club,  PiccadiUy,  W. 

1892     YKBBCKaH,  RoBBBT  A.,  M.P.,  25  Kensington  Gore,  S.  W. 

1894  YOHK,  H.RJI.  THE  Duke  of,  K.G.,K.P.,  Y<^k  House,  St.  Jam^i  Palaee, 
S.W. 

18S8  ToHL,  Sib  Jaues  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waralah  House,  Glapham  Pari, 
S.W. 

1894     YoDKo,  EawiHD  Bdbhet,  36  Walbroot,  E.C. 

1890     YocNG,  EDWiBn  G. 

1869  -fYoiTHo,  Sm  Fbbdebict,  K.CJa.G,,  5  Queensherry  Place,  Sovih  Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 
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Yew  of 
SlecUOD. 

1899     YoDNO,  Qbbalu,  Atafralian  and  New  Zealand  Morlgagt  Co.,  S2  Sa»i%g- 

halt  Street,  E.C. 
1897     Yomro,  Jasfer,  74  GUyucteier  Road,  South Ketuington,  S.W. 
1888     Yotwo,  CotOKBi,  J,  8.,  13  OloMUler  Street,  S.W. 
1S90     Ymij^  Andbew  B.,  S3  ^nwm  jl;uar«,  KarTi  Court,  8.W. ;  ^  Setltvue, 

Bridge  of  Allan,  KB. 
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NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Abbott,  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lant,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 

Abbott,  Ubecbt  M.,  BarrUter-at-Lav;,  St.  Kitte. 

tAsBOTT,  Pbiuf  VTilluu,  KUigtton,  Jamaica, 

f  Abbbt,  Hshbt,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal, 

f-AauEBOw,  Cbables,  FJi.O.S.,  P.O.  Box  G31,  Johaaauburg,  Transvaal, 

Acheboh-Obat,  Abthdb,  Waiieiri,  Ashurst,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

AcEBom,  Sib  Edwibd  Juies. 

tAciAND,  Hehbi  Dixb.  Autlralian  Club,  Sydney,  Nea  South  Walu. 

Acttoh-Aduis,  WiLiiAK,  J.P.,  Ckrittchttrch,  New  Zetland. 

AcoTT,  Cotton,  Cannington,  Mooi  Siver,  Natal. 

Acdtt,  Lkohabd,  Jberfoyle,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

AciTTT,  B.  NoBiB,  Durban,  Natal. 

Adams,  Pbrct,  Barriattr-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Abakh,  Eev,  pEiNciPit,  Thouas,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop's  CoUegc,  Leunox- 

ville,  Qaebo!,  Canada, 
Adams,  Williaie  H.,  B.A.,  District  Coimniisioner,  Accra,   Gold   Coast 

Colony. 
AiHXtCK,  Chahlbs  C,  p.  O.  Box  1079,  Johannesburg,  Tranmeal. 
AnoLFHCS,  Gboeob  a.,  Atsistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
^AnhAM,  Jobbfb  C.,  P.  O.  Box  2173,  Johannesburg,  T'ransvaal. 
Adlsb,  Eshbv,  p.  O,  Box  10S9,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Adleb,  Ibidob  H.,  Central  Sottl,  Samburg. 
Aqab,  Waltke  J.,  Lavtrence  Estate,  Nonoood,  Ceylon. 
f  AoBBBi,  Bbv.  Kojou,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Jjagos,  West  Africa. 
AoNBw,  Hon.  Sib  Jaueb  W.,  E.C.jU.O.,  Bdba^t,  Tasmania. 
tAiBBWOHTH,  H.  S.,  Belaidere,  Geratdton,  Wetlern  Anslralia. 
■f  AiETK,  AlBxAsDEH,  Jhirhan,  Nalat. 
■fAjTHBK,  Jambs,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
AiTKEM,  James,  care  of  Messrs.  Balgely  ^-  Co.,  Melioiirnt,  Avalralia. 
Abeemak,  Sir  Jonw  W.,  K.C.M.O. 

Albeecbt,  Henst  B.,  Bryaliella,  SViUow  Grange  Station,  Natal. 
Alcock,  Kancai,  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tALBSANQGH,  Abraram  D.,  P.  O.  Box  Id,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal, 
Albxandeb,  W.  E.  Caylbv,  New  Zealand. 
Alisob,  O.  Lloyd,  JriK.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
AuSOB,  James,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wides. 
ATiI.aw,  Hon.  G.  W,,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 
f  Allak,  Hdqh  Kontaoce,  Savenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Allan,  Hbn,  Wiixum,  M,L.C.,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland. 
Allansov,  Jobs,  418  Prince  Alfred  Street,  Maritihurg,  Hatal, 
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Royal  Colonicd  ImlUute. 

Au.DaiDax,  T,   J.,   F.R.G.8,,  F.Z.S..  Sinlriel    CommuiMiur,   Shtrirci 

WmC  Africa  {Corruponiling  Smrttary). 
tAtLRN,  Jawm,  M.H.R.,  Dttniiin,  Nevi  Zialand  {Corntpondliig  Stert- 

tary). 
Au-ex,  JoHV  S.,  Charters  Tovari,  Qiieemiland, 
Aiil.Bf,  S.  Nesbitt.  Thunnvitlt,  Qrierti  ufanii. 
AtLUN,  TaiiNB,  Kimhrrh-y,  Oipt  Cnlnvi/, 

fALLPORT,  W*LTRH  H.,  C,E,,  7ftg  Jlepp,  A'cuiwwntef  P.O.,  Jamaiea, 
AiLWOOn,  JiMEH,  Ci'Ueclur-Gaitrat,  Kini/Klon,  Jniaaieic. 
AxaiiF,  DiviD  O,  E.,  Mcstn.  Bligh  ^  HarboUlc,  FlMert  Lane,  Mtlbournt, 

Aitstraliii. 
AuHBosE,  Hon.  Amerogs  Povah,  U.C.Q.,  Tort  LouU,  Mam-iti-u, 
Anns,  Wii.LHii  C. 

AuKUBST,  TiiB  Hon,  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C..  P/flh,  JVatmtAuttralia. 
Aui'aLKiT,  Gbohoe  T,,  Stiiiii/jiril  Bank,  Cn^'r  Touin,  Cape  Colony. 
ANDBnaiN,  C.  Wri/iBKsa,  J. P.,  Goiicriimcnt  Land  Of^aHmint,  Gtffri/tlown, 

Briti-fh  Guinna.. 
fANDBRsoN,  Dickson',  238  Commftnontr  Strtet,  Montrial,  Canada. 
AsDERsoK,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Gowmmofii  Medical  Offiocr,  Girtrgelevm,  BritUh 

Guiana. 
Amokbson,  GEonoR  WiLUAW,   M.P.P.,  Lait  JHeirtcl,    Vk-turia,  BritUh 

Culuiahio: 
AxDKftaux,  Jauks,  .I,P,,  Bnnilarapota,  Nolale,  Cfylan, 
tAMDEHauH,  Jwira  F.,  F.R.Q.S,,  2  Avenue  l-'rMliind,  TVrtV, 
AiTOEEisas,    His  UcNonn  Chikp  JusTire  Sib  Wm.   J.,  Befiit,  BrtlUA 

Honduras. 
Amdehscin,  William  Tbail,  KiinhrrUy,  Caps  Calany, 
tAuDREW,  DuKCAs  C,  Cupt  Tov!«,  Caft  Cohny. 
AsDRBws,   M,   STEWiRT,  Dire^tnp  of    Ttl'-grapfit,  Accra,    Gold    CtaM 

Colony. 
f  Akdhews,  Thokas,  Band  CliA,  Johanneaharg,  Tranevaal, 
+Anga8,  J.  E.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  Snath  Australia. 
^Angus,  Jaues,  33  EiUnlielh  Street,  Si/dney,  ^'eiii  South  WaJtt, 
Amgus,  JiUES,  AtsUtant  Slorekiepur-Gtncral,  Port  Lnuin,  Jifauritivt. 
■fAsMANn,  Gnonar.,  M.D.,  St.  Kili/a,  McHkivthc,  Aitatralia. 
AsTiIiNn,  Lours.  Cnpe  Toii-n,  Ciipc  Viilntti/. 
ANTlIciNlSI,  James  O.,  Pitlwe  Muffis/ra/c,  Sinffv/iore. 
Akboi.xk,  C,  A/hii's.  BiiriUi  Phitp  ^'  Cti.,  Siimiinii.  British  jVrHi  (luinim. 
ARCriEB,  F.  ItissitT,  Assistant  Colonial  Si-erc/ar//,  Lagot,  Wnt  Africa,. 
AucmBALD,  IlnK.  Jouk,  M.Jj.C,  IVaraii^k,  Qiietnsland, 
AnMUBisTBB,  noK.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C,  Nasm«,  Baiamat, 
AnMSTBoKQ,  AtrxANDBR,  BtBrnn^cld,  Cape  Citong. 
AnMSTnoxG.  Ca»ai.tt9  N.,  Mnntrral,  Canada. 
Abustjionq,  Giujna»  8,,  Verulam,  Natal, 
AttMTTAUK,  BnuTRAND.  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Abuytaok.  F.  W.,  Miiboumt,  Amtralia. 
AtUiELL,  C.  C.i  i'^4  LfitiiuliiU  Street,  Melboume,  Anslralia, 
AiiTKiiB.  Ai.BXANOEH  C,  GUhi<ri:e.  Anui  Zeabmd. 
Abundel,  Jorn  Tboha^i,  Simth  Sea  hlandt. 
Aebb,  Etr.tT-i  0  ,  M.P,,  Kivtt'rlri/^  C"j!i'  Celeny. 
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AgBLET,  EdWABD  CZIBUU. 

AsFSLiNG.  Jobs  S.,  F,  0,  Box  103.  Johannethurg,  Transi'eal. 
AsTLEs,  IlARrEi  Ei'STikcB,  M.D.,  Collins  Street,  Melhimnn,  AvttraUa, 
AdTOs,  Euif  JBP,  GuD«rB»im<  Unitutafii,  Lagoi,  ii'ttt  Africu. 
A»TBOP,  JoMS  H.,  P.O.  Ei'X  430,  Ca/i"  Toiun.  Cnpe  Colony. 
|Athhh*tosi!,  Qpthos    D.i    M.Iiisl.C.E.,  Blormfonttin,    OTonge    Fret 

8laU. 
fAnnsoH,  A.  R,  Matrt.  Moritan  ^  AtHiuon,  Lmnbltn  Qwy.  Wetlinglon, 

Km)  Zealajid. 
tATKoraon,  XiiMious,  Georgetown,  Brilieh  Guiana. 
AwujtsoH,  J.  MiTFMRR,  M,B.,  Govertiiortit  Ciril  HospitiU,  Hvng  Kong. 
tATKiNSOK,  It.  HoF«{J.P.  o/X.  S.  Waltt),  Ntio  Yarkl{fe  Ins-aranee  Co.. 

Utonlrcal,  Canada, 
iJLmmvoHiyaau.'Tsovu,  Chdtenham.  near  Melhoumr,  Aaairaiia. 
kvact,  Jobs  Geohqh,  AdvBcale,  P.O.  Box  '267,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal, 
Acai'BS,  JoHX,  Guelo,  Bh/)di<sia. 
AcvBAv,  P.  Klicio,  Kingiton,  Jamaiea. 
AwiiRv,  JjiHsa  A,,  P.O.  Box  SS9,  Jolutnnethitrg,  Trantvaal. 
AtksSi  FaiMK  KicuHUi,  Barratrr-at-Law,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 

BiUM.M.L,  HhbbkbtOviiii,  J.P.,  ^r»i'c/sni  MagUlrale,  Stacmtjicld,   Ciipt 

Colfiiy, 
fBiioirr,  Giiaai)K,  PhnfnHun  Annandnif,  BrilUh  Ouinati. 

tBuJiiT.  JuUH.  Adeliiid-J  Club,  Snulh  Australia. 
fBilLKT,  Abe,  i'.O.  Box  50,  JohaniicJiurg,  Tniiuvaal, 
BiiLEY,  Has.  ALi.i>:«ai!i.  Govtmntmt  Agenl,  Kandi/,  Ctylon, 
UiiLkT,  Edwabd  T.,  M.I.M.E.,  Sandakan,  BrilUh  Nurth  Borii<\\ 
Bailie,  Auuls.  Cduhixo,  F.B.G.6.,  ifanj  CM,  JohannctliUTy,  TmoiiKgal. 

BlUIBttllXJE,  CiPTilV  WlLlUU. 

tBiiBD,  A.  Rkid,  iVoodstofi:,  Kew.  ATeliourne,  Australia. 
Baibd,  EoaTttwtcic  R.,  Arrvietown,  Otago.  .Vsa;  Zealand. 
BUBD.   RosEHT  TwKBo.  KalgooHis,    Wisltm  Amiratia;  and  Srlshent, 

Qaansland. 
Baxkb.  Giedbqb  EAI1I.B,  Perth,  Weilnn  Aaeiralia. 
tBtXEU,  WiLLiAM  G,,  Miiagravr-  Road,  Durhap,  Satal. 
Baebwbll,  Jobs  W.,  Adflaidt,  S-aUh  Aiiiitriiiia. 
tBAi.FfH.li,  llc.M.  Jambs,  M.L.C,  Tyallii,  Toarut,  Hfeliom-ne,  Australia, 
Baxl,  CiutiiANBBB  Edwin,  It.N.R. 
Ballance,  H.  C.  Albanij  Grots.  Diirhan,  Xatal. 
fBALUsn,  Caitais  Hkkey,  Durban,  Xalal, 
fBALMFi,  ABTnns,  WalbwBdrii,  near  Albary,  Nmi  S^uti  Jfalti. 
Bam,  J.  A.,  Capr  Town,  Cape  Coloni/. 
Bam,  Pethi's  C.  vam  B..    Villa  Maria,  Stet  Point,  Cape   Toun,   Cape 

Colony. 
Bakuabama IKK,  S.  DlA8.  Hnmgollo.  Veyangoda.  Ceylon, 
Bahkabt,  FaKUEuicK  J,,  O'corgcCuwn,  British  Guiana. 
fBiSEiEB.  Fbank  H,,  Giorgetovin.  Mritinh  Guiana. 
BANS'Eifi,  H-iEsiooD  A.,  ThrjUipii'n,  Road,  yapier.  S/vi  ZcaJaad. 
BAPTisrE.  Geoege  a.,  Stipmdian/  Magiitrati,  Horn  SelU,  Sfattriiiut. 
Babbbb,  Chaeihs,  J,P.,  Grahemiioaii,  Cafe  Coloig. 
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1891  BinmiR,  ITii-TOS,  J.P.,  llalfi  Omni,  Cradofl:  Cejia  Colony.  ^H 

1S81  ButCLAT,  Citini.n«  J.,  Camm^eial  Bank,  Ilohart,  Tarmania.  ^^ 

1893  BAiirr.  U.  E..  HetfUtrar.  Si/dnfr/  Univertiei/.  JViw  Sna/h  H-W«<.  ^M 

1808  Baoichb,  HE-tnr  E,,  Afi-m,  Gold  Cooit  Colony.  '^B 

1885  IBiBXLiE,  T.  W.  S.,  Thr  Trmmn/.  GeurgHowv,  Brilish  Guiana. 

1893  B*Ei.Dw.  Rt.  Rm-.  C,  C.  D.D..  lord  JSis/iop  if/'yorth  QuMtutand.  Torn*- 

vUle,  Quif inland. 

IBSe  BuxABD,  SiauBi.,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Si.  Lmia,  Wat  hdifii, 

1S96  fBAONBa,  CocoUE  D.,  Seliif,  Briti»h  HimdiiTai^. 

1887  Bakhb?,  J.  F.  EvBLTv,  C.E.,  JiUtanC  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor- 
General,  MantilfUK/,  Natal. 

1890  tBinxES.  RoBEtiT  8.  W.,  A.M.Iast.C.E.,  Darbatt  Cluh,  Jfa/ai. 
1883  tB*B''^''Ti  Capt.  E.  ALOEnnos. 

1898     BiBBinr,  Euwiao  H..  DUIrict  Officer,  Sandakan,  Brilith  North  Sarttt^, 

1801  tB»«HKTTi  CiuitLEs  HcuH,  I'rHorut,  Trannvnal. 

1802  B*Bni»QTON,  Ztias  Witciuj'  S,,  Forilan/f,  Knyrnif,  Cape  Colony, 

1881  IBiEB-SinTU,  lioBiiiiT,  Tbrrfns  i'ltri-,  Addnidr,  Snath  Auitratio. 

18S3     Bahs-Suitk,  Thduas  E..  Adelaide,  South  Anslralia.  ^m 

1895  fBiaRT,  AuTut'a  J.,  Pretoria  did',  Transvaal.  'aH 
1876     BtBBT.  Hoy.  Sts  Jkcoa  D.,  Judsa  Prtiidtnt,  Eaitent  LUtfiet   Covrl, 

GrahaTinttrmi,  Cape  Colony. 
1876     BiiiTKR,  CaiBLKB,  E.C.L,,  Sastdnat  Miyittrats,  The  Finiih,  XarilituTg, 

Naloi. 
18SG     BuiTo»,  Feedbbick  G.,  J.P.,  "Uoalfionff."  Boaligat,  yew  Saulh  Walc»: 

and  Auitraiian  Club,  Mdhonmc,  An'tralia. 

1891  BiSTOlf,  Gbohob  W.,  Australian  CI"!:,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1880     RiHTov,  VithLUu.  Barristir-al-LaV!,  Trenlha-m,  Wellington, Nta Zealand. 
1893     BiTCRBLOH.  FEnniNtKn  C.  M.D.,  earc  nf  Sank  ff  New  Zealatid,  Norlk 
Ouncdiii,  Ncvi  Zealand. 

1896  Bates,  6.  Di.TH.Eir,  Saliehuri/,  Bhodesia. 

1897  BiTEe,  RtcHABn  W,.  P.O.  Soi-  2(i.  Balaweyo.  Bhndjmn. 

1892  Bathdrst,  Hkkei  W..  Serembaa.  Biingei  Ujony,  Strails  Setlltm4nlt. 

1882  fBATTLBT,  Fbedekick,  J. P.,  Aucklaad,  Nan  Zealand. 
1885      Battt,  James  A,,  Pretoria,  Tranttval, 

1887  Batlkv.  Likut.-Goi.okel  Aeden  L.,  fi'esl  India  Hr/jimenl,  Sierra  Ltcne. 

188B  t^'*^""^.  WiT.MAM  IlrsT,  Pahiaiwa,  WtUini)lon.  AVu>  Zealand. 

1802  Baylv.  Maioh  GBcmaE  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Chief 'ijf  IHicr,  St.  George't,  Grenada. 

1885  fBirKE?,  JosHPir.  M.L.A,,  J.P..  Sets  Best,  Upper  Umlasa,  Natal. 

180«  Batnes,  W.  11.,  Brisbanr.  Queensland. 

1898  BAtSEs,  William,  Durban.  Kala!. 

1898     fBKSLiiv.  RiciLAiiu  NouHLti,  Haldol).  UoTomis,  Canterbury,  XtiB ZeatoMA 
1891      HBAHtiNDS,  Rev.  Cakun  Abtiii'b,  lE.A,,  ChrisI  Church  Rfnttry,  Vtetork, 

British  CotuTnhia. 
1880     Beasd,  Ciubleb  Haluah.  Nonsuch,  Highgale,  Si,  Mary's,  Jamaica. 
1S03     Beau,  Grobgb  Abchiealu,  Grahantslown,  Cape  Colvny. 
1S!)B     tBBAucRAMr.  H.E.  tbb  Ut.  Hon.  Eaiil,  K.C.M.O.,  GeVtmmint  Heutt, 

.'^ydaei/.  New  South  Hates. 
ISilS     BitADFOBT.  lloK.  Leici!)!'!!!!!  P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L,,  Sandakatt,  British  North 

Borneo. 
1889     IJncK,  AuTuuii  W.,  BkeiKfontein,  Ontnge  Fri  Sialt. 
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+Bxat,  CmiujEi  Pbqctob,  Bloevifonliin,  Orwtgt  Frti  StaU 

fBuCK,  Jolts,  AJtlaidr,  SmIA  Aualralia. 

fUtaam.  Tnt.«As  Wh.,  Clmr^'i  Streft  Emt,  Pretoria,  Tramvaat. 

fB^DOT.  WiLi.i*«  niiSiiT,  Firurcaatilh.  Oranije  Frtt  SlaU. 

Beitiuu.  Qminai.  WfUinglon,  Hew  Zt-alond. 

BixTiuH.  WiLLiiu  H,,  Wairarapa,  WdlingtMi,  IfmB  ZtalaHd. 

Bimo,  Am3*iibbb,  22  Kifgiton  Slntt,  Vielaria,  Britiih  Colianhia. 

tBKiT,  WiiiUM,  Atitnt.  To'ivioi>mbn,  Qtirepsla.Ttd. 

Bell,  ALExiVDBii,  Nakinn,  FfiUfiag,  Wrllinfftim,  Wt«  Zealand. 

Bell,  Amthonv.  Cinii  Sirvun  Clttf',  Copt  Town,  Cape  Colonff. 

Bkll,  I'*nKD,  Darlalt,  Natal. 

Bn.r.,  F.  11.  DitioM.  ISartittcr'Ot-Lavi,  Wellingtrm.  New  Zmland. 

Bkll,  O.  Geajn-n.  PaUia  Worii  Deparioient,  Lai/os,  WeeC  AfrUa. 

Bku:,  G«o.  F,,  esff  <if  Mmrs.  Oihbs,  Itright,  <f  Co..  Melhnurm,  Australia. 

Bell.  Johk  W.,  Atlorriey-al-L.nw,  Q'lrcnitmi'n,  Cape  Colony. 

Bbll,  Hok.  Vu.knt»kG.,  M.L.C,  SI.IdiI.C.K.,  Director  e/PuUh  WaA-i, 

Kiiffiton,  JnmiiKo, 
fBEi.L,  Wu,  H.  SOMEasET,  P.O.  But  fl'8,  Jobanne'bunj,  Transvaal. 
tBKiiAiHS,    8E1V0BTH   Macxemiib,   flO   Moiu   St.,   Georgctewn,  Britiih 

Guiana. 
fBKLLtMi'.  Uenbt  F.,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  P.It.M.S.,  Superiat/mdenC  uj  PubUo 

Wor&t,  Sclangor,  SI  rait t  Seielementi. 
BKHDiS FIELD.  James  J.,  Diirha'i,  Ka/al. 
BannariEi.v,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Ii'atel. 

BiiNKirtT,  AlfesdC,.  yi.D.,  DUtriat  Surgiaa,  Gfiqua  Tavm,  Cape  Colony. 
tBEKKETT,  Cbeib.,  Hockmort.  Sutton  Forest,  Niw  South  Walee. 
BiNKBTT.  CoueT«Niif  WiLTED,  H.B.M.  CoBiul,  Rhmlon. 

BeNNBTT,  SAdOn.  MiCKKSltK. 

Bekkett.  Wiluau  H,  ,  A>si8tii,/it  Oovemment  Seentary,  Ntetaia,  Cypruti 
Eeskik,  Asdkstv,  Market  Square,  KimbTtry,  Cape  Colony. 
BEKBCsiM,  KiLPH,  Cape  Tvwn,  Ca/pe  Colony. 
Bkedok-Wilkinsos.  Edmonii,  Straits  Det-eloptnent  Co.,  Singapere. 
Beeesfobd,  H.  Lowrv  L..  Vmtali,  IlliodeMa. 
Bebkelev,  Hia  Hokopk  CatKT  JusTitn  S:n  IIektjt  S.,  Suva,  Fiji, 
BEUtuer,  Cjjtai«  J.  H.  H/invciuy,  S/iadTcell,  St,  Kittn. 
tBauLHiK,  JuLicH,  P.O.  Box 650,  Joiaimnfl'iiTg,  TVnan'aal. 
BeiitiiAHi  Bex,  M.D,,  Sand  Club.  Jaliamieslnirg,  Tremrattl. 
Bhrtbah.  HoBEBTfiOH  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johitmieehvrg.  D-etitraal. 
fBETiirJra,  Geiibijb  M.,  Tji  lifssBuvniif.  East  C<iaat,  Britielt  Gulane, 
fBKTTEi.imiM.  Uexei.  P.O.  Box  1112,  Johavnnhurg.  Triinei-aal, 
tBBTTiNOTQy,  J,  Bbinth.bv,  Brindley  Pari;  Memwa,  New  South  Jl'alet. 
Betebit,  Wu.l,iini   I.,,  e/o  Itoyal   Niger  Co..  liimitu,  Fiircados,   WcaC 

Africa. 
BBTKRa,  F.  W,,  J*.  0.  Box  174,  Jotmnnenburg,  Trarttmol. 
BusoiKui.  CiPT,  N.  Gntcn,  A.D.C,  Jlr  Palact.  Malta. 
fBiCKFOKD,  WiLl.iAM,  Adelaide,  Sotilh  Auetralia, 
BiDiflJ,  AntHVU  E„  Postmantfr,  Griiiama'owv,  Cepf  Colony, 
IBuiKN,  A,  C.  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colonp. 
fBiDEV,  WiLi.iAM,  Pnrt  Elisabeth,  Cape  Cohny. 
TitaycttT,i,  Joas  0„  J.P,,  PiJumtea.  Itairaroim,  Wiilin^ton,  New  Xmhvd. 
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1BB6  fBiooB,  T.  Hebkkth,  F.S.S.,  Fort  Si.  Qtorgc,  Madrat. 

IS96  CiiiaEciL,  JuuN,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johaiineibarg,  Trajuviei. 

1877  BiBCF,  A.  8.,  Mliherberi  TrrriKr,  IVftHnf/ton,  AVmi  Zealand. 

1883  BiHCB,  llus.  Jambs  Koetsioht,  Riaidi^tl  C'^unciUor,  Xafacra,  Slnitl 

Sii'teiiientii. 

1S93  BiBcii.  Wiix[Au  C.  Ciccu,  Ereuihoit.  Napinr,  JVnu  Ztalaad. 

18T3  BiBCH,  W.  J..  Ereuylon.  Xapiir,  Ncui  Zealand, 

188T  tB'BCB,  Wiw-iAu  Waltku,  GeofgelouM,  Britah  Guiana. 

18D8  EissESniiHQEH,  t'EANK.  Youvg  Street,  Ktnt  Toten,  South  AJUlTalia. 

J8D6  JiissEi,  A.  B„  Mnrittlmni,  Nalal. 

IGBI  Black,  SBsssT.i/L.D., Ri^ident  MagatTali,Eiiperance,vidAUiant/,  iVulir* 

Auatralia. 

1808  tBLicK,  Stewart  G.,  Glenormiatan,  Kaoral,  Vwtnria,  jtustralia. 

1888  ■\Sj.ikCitBt!BS,  Ai.fnjiB  r...  Cape  Tbiun,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Blackwood,  Aiithub  li.,  Mant  Alto,  Mdbaurne,  Aiatraiia. 
188S  Blackwood,  Bobkbt  0,,  Mdheurm,  Jualmlia. 
1868  Blaihi,  OAFTAtN  Alp&kv  K.  B,,  C.M.B.,  £<j£«fitif,  £at(  GrigualaHd,  Caft 

Cohni/. 

1889  tBLAiNB,  SiB  C.  FBRiiBtiicK,  Pnri  ElUalieth,  Capf  Cuievy. 

!88It  IBlaikm,  HBkBEnT  F.,  Biirrisler-al-Law,  GraAaaaloaii,  Cape  ColoHy, 

1893  Blaih,  William,  Iiutpsaliir  of  S:ioo/9.  Gmtijetuvm,  Briiuh  6'uiiiHa. 

1884  fBLALiB,  RiciiiBD  EnAtK,  Logoi.  Went  Africa. 

1888  IBlake.  H.E.  Sib  Hhnbv  A.,  G.C.M.G..  GovernmeM  Houu,  Huag  Kanf. 

1S9S  SLANciuni),    WiujAK,  A/rioan    Direct    T^4graph    Co.,  Boiuttj,    Wat 

Africa. 

1880  Blakd,  K.  N..  Collector  ^  Land  BeDtnut,  Hingaport, 

1888  Blank,  Oscab,  Hamburg. 

1808  Blekslby,  CAPfAis  A.  H.,  P.O.  Boi  1(H9,  Johartnahurg,  Trsmvacd, 

1 807  Blkloch.  Wir.LiAM.  P.  0.  Box  T38,  Johannnburg,  Trtuiaiaal. 

1808  Bi.ESKiBOH,  JijaKB  B.,  Zombn-,  British  Ctnlml  Afrira. 

1889  tBLow,  John  JsLLrNas, 

1891  Blyth,  DiMiEi,  W.,  Civil  Serake,  GaUe.  Ceglon, 
laiin  tBoDT,  Rkv.  Priifussor  C.  W.  E.,  L.C.L.,  Geittral  Throliyifal  SfmiacTjf, 

Hi'ui  I'ljri: 

1 8110  tB-jomfi,  Alexandeb,  Batowni/o,  Hhodnie. 

1H81  liois,  Fbkdkbic  W.,  J. p.,  Colombo,  Ciyhit. 

1802  Bol3.  Stats LKY,  Colombo.  Ct^Ion. 

1898  Bolton,  Fhbd  W.,  Mackay.  Quecn^and. 

1879  BoiiPAs.  Fhedbiuck  William,  P.C.  ZSw  D'lfi,  JuhsMialurg,  Tramvaai. 

18S0  f  BoHAB,  TmiMaiin.  M.D..  1  H  ^'i«  ile  Bohiiino.  Piaiia  di  Spagiia,  Point, 

18fi9  BoKii,  Ueebebt  W,,  Tnrrhi'jtan,  T'lnwomnha,  Quumland. 

ISnl  BiiNNuViP.  Fbmi,,,T.P.,  Tfhuiia,  Glenrlg,  South  Aoitf  alia. 

1892  BoHNi'N,  Wii.uAu  WiNoriELB,  A.M:,liiBt.C,E,.  St.  John'i,  SevifottnJlani. 
1898  BoNTTHOH,  t>lB  LATinoOH,  Adelaide,  Koulh  Aut/ral/a, 

IGjIa  Booth,  Kahl  E.  0.,  P.O.  Boir  1037,  Johannmhurg,  Tmmi-iutt, 

1898  Boors,  Eouebt  M.,  SHpeitdisry  MagUtratr,  Suva,  Fy'i. 

188B  tBoRtoM,  JtiHii,  Cata  ^iuvn,  Oamaru,  Xew  Zealand, 

18!IS  tBo&j,  Ainot«A„P.O.  Botn  :i62.  Joliaaneebii'if.  TVaiuvaal. 

1889  EtfTsroan.  Cuaule^  S,,  621  Qwcn  Street  Wot,  Toronio,  Canada. 

1883  I  Bi3iioMLET,Joay,  P.O. -ffsi  1366,  J9hannt»iurg.  Trmivaal. 
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BoDCiumTiLLK,  A.  Dii.  Intptcter  of  SehooU,  Port  XonIi,  Xattriliia  (OJrre- 

^mnding  .Sroretar!/). 
SovnntLtAK.  E.,  PviindU/nnl,  Bhrmjontfin,  Orani/f  Km  State. 
•lioDnisoT.  Sib  John  Q,,  K.C.J1.Q.,  LL.D  ,  OWiioa,  Canttda. 
ITkiij'iiHR,  EuMu.'™  i'..  Frcloria,  Trartsmal. 
llopRKK,  WKLtESLRT,  ISi  Kitiff  Sfrccl,  Kingston,  Jnmmea. 
fBotFH-VB.  E.  F.  B.,J'.0.  Box  89,  I'ancoumr,  Mrilish  Cnlumlii,!. 
■fBoDSPiEi.o,  The  ItiaiiT  Rkv.  H.  B.,  D.D.,  iiwd  Biihup  of  Prftorla, 

BUhirp'i    Cate,  Pretoria,  TVannMu/. 
fBoTELL,  Hon.  Hk.<irtA.,  Q.C,  U.&C,  Mtora*y-Gmtr(d,  Gtnrgri-yvM, 

Btitlih  Gttiana. 
Bi>wstt,  HoK.  Sia  Uacxhhzih.  K.C.M.O,,  HeUct'iUt.  CaneJa. 
BowKX,  Hnn.  Cb»hi.!ib  CiiRifTijFMKH,  JU.Jj.C,  Middlrlon,  Chriilchureh, 

Neai  Ztaland  {Comepo'tding  Srsretar;/). 
Bo-WKN,  Tnoa*B,  M.D.,  Health  Officer.  Barhadus. 
IBowEii,  William,  Katimna.  JiitliiuTring,  Vicloria,  Amlraiia. 
BaWKEii,  JiJiiN  MiTFURn,  T/uirfidil,  Pnrt  Atfrtil.  Cape  Colony, 
Boyd,  CAmiN  E.  N.  Buchasas,  Accra,  Quid  Comt  Cdnny. 
Bovi.K,  Hon,  Sih  Cavendish,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.C,  Goermment  Sttrttary, 

Gtorgiiowii,  Srilish  Guiaiii, 
f  Boria,  Moses,  Frtdouin,  Sirrra  I^one. 
BniDFiEi.D,  IIos.  Jons  L.,  M.L.C..  Dordrecht,  Cap*  Cotoity. 
BiiADroan,  W,  IC.  Kimberlnj.  Capi  Calonj/, 
Bnu>[.KV.  Bknjamim,  Bulawiffo.  llhojeaia. 
BiiAiN,  HnniiKiiT  S.,  Caitome  I'lpt.,  Larnactt.  Ci/jrru». 
BuAiMH.  C.  DiMOND  11.,  Q.V,.,  Uttiii/iofe,  Slam. 
Bbandat,  .T.  W.,  Kiagslon,  Jamaica. 
Bsusur,  H.E.  Rt.  Hoir.  Lokd,  K.C.B.,  OavtmrneKt  ItMun,  Mdboiirne, 

Amfralia. 
fBiuvD,  Hon.  Aethck,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Rtpae.  British  Oviwta. 
BaEAxspKAB.  ThouA3  J.,  Moiial  Bny,  Jaiiutiea. 
Bbktt.  J.  TAtroT,  flLR.C.S.p  Me/lioiimf,  Auttralia. 
Bridqb,  H,  H,,  t'airfitld.  Huataniviha.  Sapirr,  Kcai  ZtaJand. 
ERinaEd,  OKOKftK  J.,  Axim,  Gold  Coiiet  Colonij. 
tBmxx,  Akdkies  Lakiib,  P.O.  Box  287.  .Johanneslnirg,  Tratavaal. 
EBiatowE,  LisDSAT  VVsi,,  DistHcC  Coiammioner,  Accrn,  Gold  Coait  Cotut^ 
fBniTTEN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  4B4,  Joliaimesbnrg,  TranavtMl. 
Bbo\d,  AHtiinii  J..  Mauritius  Aiida  Co.,  Port  Louin,  Mnurilius, 
Baocx.  JKFFaKY  H»i,i.,  453  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Bkodsick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Tranivaal. 
BaoOBtox,  Ai.BEBT,  Pretoria,  TransBaal, 
BaoiiaicK,  Harold,  P.O.  Bex  77,  Praloria,  Tratuvaat. 
BaooaiiiK,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  GreufcU  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Auttralia. 
Brooxb,  Okohoh  L.,  Suprrinteadent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Lione. 
Brooks,  Jahes  Diihry,  M.K.C.S.K.,  Mahi.  Seychellis, 
Bhothrrs,  C.  M..  Qiiemslmint,  Cape  ColoTiy, 

Bbowk,  EliiriTsij  A,  B,,  Prye,  Province  WdlcsUg.  Straits  SeHlemtnti, 
Brown,  Captun  Hchvabi>,  8  Andraieg  Sirane,  Bada-Ptsth,  Hungary. 
Bbowx,  Hon.,Iame9  ,r.|  M.C.G,,  BroeivpfGvnfral,  Voft  Lovia,  Mauritini 
Brown,  John  Charles,  Durban,  }-'atal. 
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1888  Baows.  JoBN  E,,  Standard  Sank,  Craiork,  Capt  C«hiqf.  ^^M 

1892  Bbowi.',  J,  Er.Lis,  Darhim,  Natal.  ^^| 
1S93  Bkows,  J.  H,,  Noftiiu,  Bohimaf.  ' 

1889  fBnows,  Jums  Lawrbncb,  Methdcn,  BimenfeU,  Jftw  South  Waiet. 

1894  tBfiows,  Lkslie  E,,  Mrenrf.  Bromn  4-  Jonke,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1882  fBRtinN,    Maitlikd,    J. P.,    BrsideiU    MagUlrate,    GcmldCon,    Wt^ttm 

Auitralia. 

1S89  Browk,  Hos,  RrcHABD  Moj!s,  MX.C,  Dihtrwt  Jadgi,  MaHi,  SeyehrtUti. 

1890  Beiiwb,  William,  M.A.,  M.B,,  Sigh  Slreet,  Dunedin,  ifra  Zealand, 

1893  BEtiw.f,  William  Villfkes,  ToamsviUe,  ijuecnatand.  ^^ 

1895  fBJ'UWSE,  EvsBAHD,  CoTorooke,  Cnlaf,  VicliiHa,  Auttralia.  ^^| 
1880  fBEowNH,  HoK.  C.  Macauut,  M.L.C,  St.  Giorgr't,  Grenada.  ^^ 
1S88  BHowmi,  Lrosibd  Q.,  J.P.,  Buskland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1895  fBRowHH.  SrtvitaTKB.  MfHioume.  Auatralia. 

1889  tBaowNE,  TaoMAB  L.,  SurHstrr-at-Law.  Adelaide  Club,  South  Auatralia. 

I8I17  BKoB'Nm.L,  William  P.,  Li'-'crpool  Strett,  HobaH,  Tasmania. 

1887  BttowNixo.  John  Guakt,  A,M.lint.C,E,,  Sflangor,  Slraiti  Sritltmmf*. 

1684  13EIICE,  H.E.  8'E  CmaLEfl,  1CC.M.0,,  Oavirnmtni  Uouet,  Fort   Loui*, 

Mauritsut. 

1889  iSniirE,  OEOEfiK.  P.O.  Sox  (illl,  Juhenntthnrg,  Tranntaai. 

18B0  fBttUCB,  J.  R.  Baitke,  20  Ilridifn  Sired.  Si/dnii/,  Kcai  Sonth  Wales. 

1887  -tBttucH,  JoltH  M„  J.P.,  H'um'ifl/nnn,  Toorai,  Melhournt.  Auttratia, 

1889  tDEuSNEE,  Kbxkst  Aoodst,  M.L.A.,  J.T'.,  Eahomi,  Natal.  . 

1895  Bul-xskill,  Johm  S,,  P.O.  Ba.T  313,  Johannfiburg,  Tratuvaal.  ^M 

1895  3'avs'Toi:i,Soas8fSii':Eii,  Sydney.  New  Sc^ilh  SValet.  ^^M 

1896  Bhiakt,  Alfbbd,  .Stand'ird  Sanl;  Capt  Tnfi'n,  Capt  Cilony.  ^^| 
1893  fBETANT,  Alfbed  T.,  Inapenliir  of  SvlionU,  Singapore.  ^^| 

1897  fBHiAKT,  Joseph,  .TJ.'.,  Mount  Magnd,  vii'i  Gtraldton,  Wciltm  AtutraKa. 

1898  Bhtdone,  Th<™as,  J.P,.  Duntdin,  New  Zealand. 

1880  BcoBASiii,  Hex.  Mit,  Justice  E,  .1.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  BccHAKiM,    Waliee    CtiaKK,   M.H.R.,     H'airarapa,    R'eUitigton,  Nob 

Zealand, 

1 886  fBccHAHAH,  W.  v.,  J.P.,  Union  CM,  Si/dney,  A'nu  South  Walei. 

1808  Bl'cklasd,  Thokas,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wala. 

1889  BucKLAND,  LiBrT.  VinnoB,  R.N.It.,  Old  Calabar,  tt'esl  Africa. 

189T  BncfcLE,  Athanasicb,  J, P.,  Carlton  Home,  Freetrm-n.  Siitrra  I.tonr, 

1897  BccKijq.  James  A.  T.,  F.R.G.8.,  Caama.  Gold  Coa^l  Coleny.  .^m 

1897  Buciuiv,  O.  A.  McLbas,  Lagmhai;  AsKhvrton.  New  Zealand.  ^H 

1880  +Bdckli!»,  Mabb,  J.P.,  Beaulita.  TaoraJi,  Milbovme,  Aiitlralia.  1 

1891  Bddd,  Jobs  CHAUBiiB.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Yokohama.  Japan, 
1897  Bdllkii,  "Wm.  XisBxo,  Star  L^t  Miuranut  Sooiels,  Capt  Jbitii,   Capt 

Colimy. 

1881  Bullbh.  Sra  Waltkr  L.,  K.CM.O.,  P.R.S,,  Wellington,  Neiv  Zrnland, 
1877  Bcj-LivAST,  William  Uoas,  I'm,  Ii-rewarra,  Victoria.  Australia. 

I8B1  'BuLT,  0.  Manoin,  J.P.,  care  of  F,  Suit,  Eiq.,  Attornty-GtmraVt  OJ^ct, 

Cape  Tliu-'w,  Cape  Colony. 

1S62  Bcnnnni,  Kdwaho  P.,  Ncia  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  Xne 

Zealand. 

1S9S  BuBDKum.  NnitMAK,  12  Oiford  Sired.  Sydn'g,  Neu'  South  Wales. 
1891  '  tBuuBKKW,  avDKBT,  J.P.,  00  CuatkreoghStHtt,  Sgd»ey,Nia>  South  Waltt. 
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BcBOSSS,  HoK.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

BuBKa,  Hon.  SAirmu.  CoHaTANTtma,  U.L.C.,  F.B.O.8.,  Kingston,  Jamaiea, 

fBcBriKHHiw,  HoH.  John,  M.L.C,  Singapore. 

BcBNiB,  Edward,  Hooff  Kong. 

Bdbhib,  Johk  S.  ,  Snumaim,  Strranda,  Warrnan^oot,  Vieloria,  Auilralia. 

BusBOVS,  StBFHXH  M.,  CivH  Strviix,  Oilmtbo,  Ceylon. 

■fBnnsTiiL,  BarAN  C,  Mclbovrne,  Aaetralia. 

BcET,  Albert  HAuiLToy,  M.E,C.S.E,  LJi.C.P.,  Port  of  %iin,  Trinidad. 

Bdbi,  Hon,  SHPiniua,  Q,C.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Weilern  Auilralia. 

BuauT,  AiBSAKDEB,  J.P.,  ConiUs,  i'no  South  Walf». 

Bdsh,  Hoekrt  E.,  CK/ion  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Westerit  Aualralia. 

BoMBY,  Fbahk  H.,  JoAanutebiirg,  Ti-anivaal. 

BuTiJK,  Ehnbt,  Melbourne,  Amtrcdia. 

Butt,  J,  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Bdttkhtoh,  Wn-LiAv,  M.Inat.C.E.,  Government  Bailwayi,  Durban,  Natal. 

f  Bdttoh,  Fhkdbrick,  Durban,  Naiai. 

BnTTOK,  Hkdlrt  L,  W.,  Sriibane  Street,  Launeeiton,  TaJtmania, 

BuEACDTT,  Hon.  C.  Sabois,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Quceniland. 

tCiOClA,  AsTKOHY  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

■fCils,  WiLUAU,  South  Yarra,  Melbanme,  Australia. 

■fCiiRNCEosfl,  JiiHN,  J.P,,  De  Hoop,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colong, 

Caldkcott,  Hakrt  8.,  P.O.  Box  674,  Johannetburg,  Transvaal. 

Galdbb,  Williau  HHNDEsaoH,  Ratelston,  St.  Kitda,  MeHourm,  Auitralia, 

Caujicott,  Hartby,  C.  E.,  Taiping,  I'enxk,  Straits  Settletnents, 

Callcott,  Johm  Hope,  Deputy  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor-General, 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
OAuanON,  AuuH,  P.O.  Box  716,  Johanne^urg.  Transiiaal. 
Cahfbeli.,  a.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Cahfbell,  O.  Murbay,  C.E.,  State  Eailwayi,  Bangkok,  Siant. 
Cahpbbll,  Hon.  Archibalb,  M.,  M.L.C,  Durban,  Natal, 
Caupbbll,  J.  P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Oreg  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Caupbbll,  Joun  Mobbow,  B.Sc,,  F.CS.,  F.R.Q.,?.,  Axim,   Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Camfbkll-Johnstok,  Attoustink,  Garvama,  Cali/omia,  U.8.A, 
ICaufbell,  Hon.  Marshall,  M.L.C.,  Mount  Edgecombe,  Naial. 
Cahfbeli,  Bet.  Joseph,  M.A,,  F.G.S.,  iS(.  Nicolas  College,  Bandwick, 

New  South  Wales. 
Cafe,  Ax^bed  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Boad,  Sydney,  New  3nUh  Wale*. 
Cape,  Johu  8.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Cappbb,  H,  H..  "  Time)  "  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Caffeb,  Hon.  Thouas,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Garden,  Joan  Chcil,  Messrs  Blaine  ^  Co.,  Port  EUiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
CiSDBn,  TKoaia  F.,  British  Columbia  Mercantile  and  Mining  Syndicate, 

Cascade  City,  British  Columbia. 
CABDaw,  H.E.  Colonel  Sib  Frbdebic,  K.C.M.O.,    C^nurrafnent   House, 

Sierra  Zeone. 
CABtnoAK,  Ceorob  H.,  Bulowayo,  Rhodesia, 
Caboill,  Bdwabd  B.,  DunediTi,  New  Zealand, 


189fi  I  ClBOiLL,  H.  E.,  Cootikoosie  Tea  Estate,  Neth.  P.O.  Assam,  India. 
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Soyal  Colonial  ImtUule, 

tClUGiLL,  HsKUY  S.,  Quamidian,  Vancuuvrr'a  hinnd,  Brtlttk  Cel\ 
tCAHoiij,,  WiLTBn,  care  <>,f  Cohnial  Lank;  DiaicMit,  New  Zealand, 
CiULtsu',,  Ton  Ffhknku.,  tl.B.M.  Le^aCinn,  Bangkok,  Siaia. 
Ojui«oi>y.  p.,  F.I.C, F.C.S..  GaoemmtiU  Anatytl,  Purt  cj  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Caroh,  Hoh.  Sib  Adoipkh  P.,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.P.,  Oriaaa,  Canada. 
CiBFBiiTBB,  P.  T.,  M.K.C,3.E,,  Afinslanl  Colonial  Surgeon,  I'nnta  Gorda, 

BritUli  Htrnduni*. 
Ck-aa,  C.  li„  DMriot  Cnwmii»iatifT,  Baninjuma,  Sierra  Ltont. 

tCABK.  Mahk  WM.,H,Inst.C.E. 

CiRii,  Wm,  St.  John.  P.O.  Bnx  130,  Johannahurg,  Transvaal. 
CiEBicK,  ALRXiKDBH,  Cantsrljwn/  Ctuh,  Chnitehvrch,  ^'ni- ZtalmJ. 

■fCikBlNOTON,  MiJOR-GEJtKDil.  SiR   PnEnERlCV,  K.C.I!,,  K.C.M.O. 
CMiBisoToB,  Gi-ionnE,  F.C.S.,  Carrington.  Barbados, 
fC»aHiNaTON,HisIioii.Csua'Jt*5'riCESia,r,WoanBLL,C.M.O.,ff«ijJron^. 
tCtaticTBBiui,  D*r:i>,  Eaat  Deraarara  Water  Commianion,  Qtorsetown 

British  Guiana. 
Oakruthkis,  QHonoK  F.,  1.^3  Main  Street,  Winnipeg.  Canada. 
Caetbh,  Ciuiu.BBOiJimiiDB,J.P.,(?ni«-(iiPi*rfO#«,  jl/eiiijurdf,  Jt«rra/ia. 
Cahtkk,   H.E.  Sib   Gilbkbt  T.,  K.C.M.O,,  Govpntmtnt  House,  Kasaau, 

Bnhnmaa, 
Casuy.  His  Hosona  Jddsb  J.  J.,  O.SI.Q.,  88   TempU  Court,  1/elbourat, 

Amtralia. 
fOAaTiLui,  EfiHiaTo.  171  Strada  Mereanti,  Valletta,  Malta. 
OisTENfl.  Ewn.,  Port  FAiiahetk,  C'ijk  Colcn;/. 
OiTiiji,  GiaiJioK  C,  Kinihcrley,  Cape  Colony. 
Catto,  John,  Melboume.  Australin, 
C*vr.Y,  Gbouok,  Charttrs  I'ouiera,  Qatentland. 
tCEWTuso,  Lkoh,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
CaiHicD,  JoiiN  A.,  Altorncy~at-Law,  Fort  MUabeth,  Cape  Cohrt/. 
■fCBAOiricjt,  ItoiiitEi,  Camdm  Suiidinge,  118  George  Street,  Sydiuy,  AW 

South  Wales. 
CHArrEr,  Williau  B..  Mildiira,  Viotoria,  Auelralia. 
•Cbailley-Bemt.  JosBPff,  44  Ciauesie  d^Antin,  Farlt, 
CRU-xvuf,  AxBKRT  J,,  M.D.,  F.B.C.8.)  AitiitanI  Caluiial  Swyieit,  Aeera, 

C'lld  Coant  Cviojiy. 
CiLli.MBBS,  Nathakikl,  I'aled,  Savu  S<i«ii,  Fiji. 
Ceambuhs,  Abthitr  Lfo,  Gwelo,  Rhodifia. 
Chuibers,  John  Ratijuffb,  St,  Kit's,  Bcaf  Indiet. 
OuAMHBBS,  RoLASD,  .T.P.,  MiiUleuiOKHl,  Ru-kimitd  Diiiisiou,  Cape  Colons/. 
fCuAFLiK.  TKoMis  W.  P.O.  Bbh  977,  Johamiesliurg.  lYansvaai. 
Cbapkan,  Cbabi.es  "W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CltAPUAjf ,  H.  33.  H.,  Director  of  FuUio  Works,  Lagoi,  Weel  Africa. 
TuAPUAK,  Stanfomu.  189  William  Street,  Melhoiirne,  Australia. 
CHASTKLLiim,  PiBUBB  L.,  Q.C.,  FotC  LoKis.  Maiiritim. 
Chater,  IIob.  C.  Pacl,  CM.G.,  M.L.C,  llaig  Kong. 
fCHAYTon,  John  C,  Tnamarina.  Ficton,  New  Zealand. 
fCaEESMAN,  KoHEHT  SncKLiNO,  St.  Vincent.  Wtel  Indiet. 
Cheitham,  OEOROTi  RocHE,  fi  Miesion  Bow,  Catcti/la. 
CtiitsTRRTON,  Lkwts  K.,  P.O.  Box  2310,  Jakmni-tliarii.  Trantwaf. 
tCimwison,  CiiAHi.iBi.  Pii.U.,  F.Q.S.,  Al'ii«y,  Itenlmi  Aiutralia. 
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fCRmuiOH,  HoHHiTiniin". 

CRisaoLu,  JiKEs  H..  Market  Siiuarr,  Kimhalis,  Capt  CoUmy. 

tCHiaiioi.M,  W.,  Kiinherlti/,  Capi  Oirfcwij/. 

Cbolb",  CiVTiis  FiiKDHBicK  J,,   OrdnOTict  8l»n   O^tt,  Scott   Stntl, 

Miiritshi'Ttj,  yafal, 
Crkisp,  Cipti.i»  Tboius,  GiAomf,  Hint  Ztalanit. 
CHBisTiaN,  CluHLES,  Lintottof,  C>/pru: 
tCBRtsriAv,  Uekbt  B.,   Fart  Eliiahrli.   Cape   Colony  (CVrrwjwnrfny 

SecTflari/). 
tOaiusTiA!.,  Owis  Skits.  Port  BiraUtli.  Capt  Colonff. 
CniiiariB,  Thovaji  Nobth,  Si.  Andrrtaa.  Matkdii/a.  Ctyhti. 
CllRis'L'tsON,  KoBKBT.  ZdmnieTnioor,  Hiiglusinltn,  Qutmiland. 
tCBiiiicHii.[,.  FiuNi  t"..  Chalfoal.  GitlUCt  Slalinn,  Natal. 
CHmcHiLL.  Ho».  CAPTAnr  Jobs  Spbhcbb,  Cotuiial  Scoretari/,  Kasiau, 

Bithamaa, 
fCuRK,  GowiN  C.  S.,  Fort  SXUaheth,  Ca.pt  Colony. 
CiAWt,  Jakes  A.  R.,  aire  oj  Mfun.  Batff'ty  4  Co.,  Melbourne,  Auttralia. 
Clabx,  John  Mfbrit,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ba.m»ter-at-lMB,  27  WclUayton  Street 

Eafl,  Toruntn,  Canada, 
fCtniiic,  Caitais  Waltkk  J.,  Mdhoumt  Cluh,  Auntralia.. 
Cluik,  now.  WftUAK,  Altirnry-Giniral,  A^-cra.  GM  Coait  Opiwy  (Cor- 

rtipandiny  Stfrelary). 
Clibe,  Mijoa  Wii.UAa.  Dartmeath,  Nova  Stolia. 
tCLAUEB.  Ali-iikd  E,,  Coldlilo'.  Malim'ii,  SfellMiimf,  Avstralia. 
Clibke.  Uta  UoHotrii  Cmsir  JtrsTicK  Sia  Finuitso,  KiTigetuK,  Jamoieo. 
CuinEE,  Geodiir  O'Mallet  {Potiee  MagUtrate),  Union  Clvh,  Sydaeg,  h'tv 

Soath  WaUt. 
Clabkg,  Hi«  IloHODB  CoLdKEL  SiR  MAH«iiAi  J.,  R A,  K.C.M.(1,,  Bisidcnt 

Cvmmiiisiontr,  Solishnrij,  HbadeHa. 
C[.1USKN,  CiBEV  A.,  Iloffol  Ejchaiiffc,  AUlaidc,  South  AustraUa, 
Clavton,  AHTKuri  G.,  Coltmial  Sterelariat.  BclUe,  Brituh  Bmtduras. 
Clkuok,  John,  Foslmmter-Gtnfral,  Frcctoiea,  Sierra  LfOttf. 
fCtEVELiND.  FuAKK,  BiiTAiiTy,  Wmttm  AaeiTalia. 
CujTOiiD,  Sir  Ghobhb  Hcqu,  Bast,,    Slavyhurtt,    Chrislchvrck,   KfW 

Zealand, 
CuFPOBD,    HoK.    Hues,    Brirdih    Uriideat,    Ftkan,   Pahang,    Straili 

Setllemeala. 
Clucas,  Evam  C,  J.P„  Saliii'ai/  liept.,  Adelaide,  Sonlh  Australia. 
CoATBs,  JoBN,  2S5  Collinu  Slrset,  Mtlbourjif,  Australia. 
L'DcaKAM,  3.  R.,  S'.  Jnllm  Extatt,  Mauritius, 
Goes,  Cornelius,  J,P..  Feddie,  Cape  Colony, 
CocKBfEK.  AnotPHus,  Copt   GToetas  &  Dlot,  Rtptiblie  of  Nicaragua  (i-id 

Grey  Tbuii), 
Cothudrn,  Samcel  A.,  Seliie,  Briliih  Sondnrat. 
Conn,  JoBK  A.,  P.O.  Boi  iUT,  Tnronto,  Catinda. 
CoDHWoTOM.  ROHKRT,  Zomba,  Briliah  Ceii/rttl  Africa. 
CudBLAN,  CltiiiiJi9  p.  J.,  Kimbcrhy,  Cnpt  Colony. 
CoonLAH.  Jauks  J.i  J.F..  Altoniey-ai-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Ci'toij/. 
Cohen,  Abnhh,  P.O.  Bo,v  1 17,  Bul/iipayo,  Jthndetia, 
Cohen,  Alvukii,  Salitbury,  llhodraia. 
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ISSfi  CoaBM,  H.  EtRsi^xT.,  badminton  Ctuh.  llatofia,  SrHUh  Coluaiibit. 

1888  CoiiEK,  Nipii.  il.,  P.O.  Box  1892.  Johannnliurg,  Tntuvaat. 

1883  CoKKN,  NitTiiiK  J).,  card  q/"  JtfwH-*.  i).  CoAnt  #  Co..  Mailland  Wtst,  New 

Soiifh  Wake. 

1888  CoLB,  FaKDBnJcK  B.,  Ctf.r&  oftke  Cmirrr.  SI.  ElUitfrth,  Jamaica. 

1807  Cole,  Sicbouls,  Went  Cloiieii  Hith,  CavrpmUvm,  t'lcCnria,  Auntraliil. 
1803  Cole,  8j.mckl  S.,  Jahitte  liuusc,  Accm,  (jtitd  Coutt  Ciiloiig. 
Ism  CoLJt,  Wm.  O'Coknob,  ilHoldur  Sirrit,  Frtetova.  Siei-ra  Lume. 
1885  CoLEBBooK.  GEOBdB  E.,  Mcttra.  lAlUg,  Skinner,  ^  CfUbroot,  Mtlhaurnt, 

Atalralia,. 
1802     tCiiutMAs,  JAMt5  n„  Waititirau,  Ifapier,  AVw  Zealand. 

1897  CotESBiiiNlniB,  J.  W.,  Bnlawaijo,  Ithodaia,. 
1S98     CutUEDGB,  JuEEPs  C,  BrUbanf,  QiircRaland. 

1888  fCou-Ei,  Thb  Ves.  AsciioEicoN  Teobas,  Maritsburg,  Salal, 

1889  CoLLuin,  Fredeiuck  Williui,  Poitnuufsr-Omcraf,  Ceorgitown,  BritiiA 

Guiana. 
18BS      t'^'J'''-'si''  nKBIiBBT,  l('<r«f/fH',  /rwin.y  /Tuoi/,  Tooruk,  Mdhoanif.  .liif!ralia, 
1893     COLLiKn,  Jkkkim,  Wemdcvi,  Irtihlg  Boad,  Tuoralc,  Melbourne,  Aunlralia, 

and  Australi/iii  Club. 
1885     Collins,  Ermbst  £.,  Settter'a  TiUgraw  Co.,  Lim.,  St/JHty,  Ktut  SauiA 

Wak: 
18B7     CoLLiBS,  William  FwAMCia,  P.O.  Vox  170,  Coolgardii,  Wnteni  Auttndia. 
1880     CoLtrEit.  Hon.  William  B..  ACiorney-Gaitral.  Singoperr. 
1834     CoLiCBouN,  AnoiiiEiLD  R.,  Pal'Uc  W-yris  Dc/uirlmtnt,  CatcuUa, 
188*     fCoLauHODS,  RoBEBT  A.,  PrdoHii,  Transvaal. 
188.1      CdLTON,  Ho?f.  Sm  .Tohn,  K.C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Avniralia. 
1878     Chhissionh,  Hon,  W.  S.,  Q.C,  M.K.C.  S(.  Gforgc's,  Greimda. 
tSBl      CouiTON.  Captain  .T,  N,,  R.N.,  C'ontmanJin^  CWoniu^  Siiaiiur  "  CetmUu 

of  Dtrbif,"  Stt'ira  Leunf. 

1898  CosiORAvn,  B.  FauifaX,  P<T(!i,  R'ti(rTO  Ailslralia. 

1898      fCoNLAY.  Wm.  Lakck.  KmnliHi,  Pahaiig,  Straits  SettlemtnU. 

1893      CoNSOi.i.Y,  J.  F.,  Gcorgetomn,  British  Gmana, 

1681      CoNNoLir.  B.M.,  P.O.  V/oa)  3528,  Johannnhtrg,  Tramvaal,  aad Kimhrrltg 

Club,  Cape  Cdmy. 
ISSS     Connor.  Hon.  Edwin  C.,  U.L.C.,  Beltte  Eatalt  and  Preduoe  O/-,  £n7isA_ 

Hondiirae, 
1898     CoswAY,  Albxamdeb,  J.P.,  Coh/loa,  Fcdding,  Nnii  Zealand. 

1808  CuNWAY,  Thomas  J.,  IHicmv,  Gold  Cnast  IMuni/. 
1801      CooB,  v..  BoYKR,  J.P..  TltoTKhUl,  Ilirbcrt,  Cape  Colani/. 
188fi     CooKH,  JoH.v,  Auntralian  Ctuh.  Mtlbimnie,  Australia. 
1880      Caai.EY,  WiixiAa,  'Ihvin  Clerk.  Durban,  Natal. 
1S80     Coopa,  CoLOWKt  Wu.  JEasKn,  MariedaU  Cotlagt,  Xtwlands,  Cepi  Ham, 

Cape  Coloni/, 
1805     tCoori,  J,  C.  JBB8Bii,<-ar«  e/  Cliarfered  Co.,  Bidaviayo,  Blmdetia. 
189fi      Coorr.H.  Ahkold  W,,  J.P.,  F.K.M.fS.,  Bichmond,  NaCal. 
1880     Coopan,  Hon.  Ma.  Juhticb  Popr  A,,  Brisbane,  Qiianshind. 
1807     CoHDEB,  Frkdkbtck  II,  9,,  P.O.  Box  144i),  JohinneabaTg,  Traiitmat. 
1889     tContiNEii-JAMes,  Jhhh  H.,  A.M.Inst.CE.,  P.O.  Box  11.16,  Jofiannuburg, 

Tmnavaal. 
1882     Core.  Philip  C.  MaistanC  Colmiat  Smvlari/,  Kingtton,  Jamaica. 
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1892  CoBsu,  Chablis,  AJUniLCB.,  9)0  Cangreu  Jvattu,  JiuHn,  Texat, 

U.S.A. 

1896  Ca^vtiu-ItowiiE^,  Atszutah  H.,    GocirnnMiif    Zand  Santyor,   King 

WUliaai'i  7i>lWi,  Cnpe  Cdony. 
1883     Courwui,  Hoszs,  JJ*.,  Kimbtrlty,  Cap*  Colony. 

1897  CoBHWiu,  WiLLiAit  L.,  J'  0.  Sax  2S,  SalUhiin/,  Rhodtna. 

1893  CoiTox, XuiiiD  J^  Gootganga,  Eovtn,  Queentland, 
ISeS     CoTTKHiXL,  A.  J.,  Kapitr,  AVuf  Zealand. 

1S86        COTTHKLL,  HciBT  E.  P 

1896      tCortoBnr,  Willmm  H.,  J.P.,  fim&Mf,  Qaeemland. 

1895     CouFBB,  JL>a:<  L.,  Ifatal  Sank,  Jaiannetburg,  Traiueaal. 

1880     C.iuoTHBi-  J  i£.,  CM.G   Urpuly  Fiaance  MinuCer,  Ottawa,  Ctiiada. 


188S 
1883 
1B9S 

1889 
1896 
188! 
1896 
1897 
1877 
1887 

1897 
1892 
1897 
1897 

1890 

1890 
1875 

18B9 
1881 
1890 

issn 

1896 

1896 
1892 
I89S 
ISBfi 
1896 
1891 
1898 
I89S 
1886 
1887 
1883 
1884 


CocsENs,  h.  Ikwis,  J^  0.  Bex  llfll  JcLinntuburg,  Thauaaal. 

CowDBBOv,  JtESjiieis  60  Market  Slreet,  Meiboune,  Jiulratia. 

CowBBjf,  \XiijjiM.  Palia.  yea  Zealand. 

-fCowiB,  Aletasiieh,  Port  Elitabeth,  Cajr  Oolong. 

tCowLKi,  W  H.,  care  of  Gentral  Foil  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Cox,  Chaklu  T.,  Geargetoan,  BrilUh  Gviana. 

Cox,  Gf.oboe  CiBLisn,  " Daiig Prett "  Office,  Song  Kong. 

Cox,  ITi5  HuK'.im  Chief  Jcsttcb  Sib  Liohei^  Singapore, 

f  Cox,  Ho»  Qaottair  H..  JLL.C,  Mudgee.  Sea  Simlh  Wtdei. 

-fCaArToit,  Ealfh  C,  Bulkeleg  Station,  RamUh,  Alerandria,  Egypt  (CofM- 

sponding  Secretary']. 
Cuiia,  IViLLtiu  J.,  H  Eli-iiheth  Strut,  Melbamme,  AuttnUia. 
tCEAioEif,  Hon.  ■\ViLij»ii,  M.C.P.,  Georgetau,!!.  Briliih  Guiana. 
Cbaueu.  Hbbu^n  J    Punfa  Gorda,  Briiiih  Hondural. 
Cbjcx,  Jahh  M., MB., CM.,  Belize,  Briliih Hondura: 
Ckaj(IWicx,  Willum  t'     J.P.,  P.O.  Boi  76,  Kimberleg,  Cape   Colony 

(Correipotiding  Sayetary). 
fCaAwroBD,  Hos  ALrBBD  J,,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  SevKottle,  Natal. 
CaxyiroaD,    Likut.-Coiajkel    Ja^ibs   D.,    Wettmount,    near   JUontrta'., 

Canada. 
CiuwyoRD,  Wii.LiAu,  423  LillU  CoiUni  Street,  MMoiime,  AMttralia, 
fCREEWBLL,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johawietlnug,  Ttantvaai. 

CbF-BSAU..  Fitl. 

+CBOOHAJI,  Edwakd  H.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Bnx  2187,  J"l'annetf-urg,  Tranevaal. 
fCBOOBAX,  John  G.,  M.D.,  Bietrict  Surgeon,  Klipdam,  GHqualand  Weit, 

Cape  Colony. 
Cbokbie,  Fba^e  E.  H.,  Sorthem  Club,  Aveiland,  Sew  Zealand. 
Cboffzb,  Geobgb  p.,  Mcra,  Gold  Coaet  Colony. 
Cro^et.  Abtsdb  J  r/a  Standard  Sank,  Durban,  Kalal. 
■fCBOBBI,  Hox.  WniiAjf,  M.L.C.,  Mobarl,  Tatmania. 
Cbosbt,  WlLLlllI  P,  0.  Box  531 ,  Jolianniibjir'j,  Tramiaal. 
fCaou,  JoHK  Wlf.,  JJ?    B.M.,  The  Eeiidmcy.  Stanger,  Saial, 
Cbowb,  Tbohab,  WoodlatiJ,  Haalingi,  Bawia  Bag,  Sew  Zealand. 
Cbowb,  JiViS,  Tie  Loi/ualg,  Berea,  Ihirban,  Xalal. 
Cbcid',  G.  Chisswkll,  Birralee,  Bovieji,  Qiitemljiid. 
Ctodkfobd,  WnxiAir,  Auditor,  St,  Gtmgie,  Grenada. 

tCcLLE)!,  ChABI£S  BdWABD. 

fCouixB,  Jajies  Wiluav,  H.LA.,  Sattau,  BaAamti. 
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isna     Cduuino,  JiUEa,  H easeW's  A'cit,  Natiit. 

1SH2     CuuuiNa,  W.  QonDON,  Di'lricl  MoffUtrate,  Sohtad,  EaiC  Gri^eUtml, 
Cape  Colon;/.  m 

1897  CuKMivns,  Hknby,  CajK  Chaat,  Gold  Comt  Cdonij.  " 
180S     CiivCALi..  FiUMK,  I'.S.A.,  InstiliiU  ff  Jamaica.  Kingtimi,  Jam^iiia. 

3888     CuNWiiHAM.Ai.DMKTi  A..  Bandpokmara,  Haitakaadi.  P.O.,  Cachar,  Tndia. 

1892  CuwKixosiM,  A.  JiCKBON,  Lani/fi.  Qaeanheyan,  Htw  Sci«ih  Wala. 

ISafi     tCcBRiii,OsmM.nJ.,M.B.,M.R.C.S,E.,G0£nHjniorie(S(r«(.  Marluhurg. 

Kalal. 
189S     fCiTBHiK.  WitTEE,  Biilavaj/o,  Rhadeiia. 

188*      Ca3CiDeH,GBo.,J..R.V.S.E.,L.R.C.P.E.,Ba!/St.,PurtXrtb'>a!-nf,J.intralit>. 
lasa  '  Ci/THBKHT,  Hon.  Sib  Hfnrt,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C,  yliM^roIiVm  CfHi.  ^»^ 

hnumi:,  AmtraUa. 

1884  DiLBiKPLB,  John  Tatloq,  Waifatojiui,  JIuWs,  FTuUir^im,  AVw  Zealand. 

1800  fDiURYHFLE,  TuoUAB,  f'lwf  Londim,  Cajii  Coloujf,  M 

1879  DiLTos,  E.  U.  Qouiw).  H 
1884  Dahgar,  Albiiet  A.,  Bamoiui,  Whittinghani,  Si/dneii,  Ntvi  Siivth  Wale». 
1808  -{IlANtRLs,  CavBLE9W,,M.B.,  JI.R,C,S,E,,  Jl/ttlariit  tf'uwiniijaioH,  Ulantt/rc. 

Brilis/i  Cnitroi  Africa, 
ISSS     Dabbtshibe,  Benjamin  H.,  Barritlef^ai-Lavi,  Weld  CUih,  Perth,   WtHrru 

Amtmlia, 
1SS9     DjUlev,    Cecil   W„   M.Inst.C.E;.,   Sarhourt   and   Hivert   Dtparimeni, 

Sijdmy.  iWtu  Suidh  Wales. 
1S97     Dayenfout.  Howabd.  IS  Waymoath  St.,  Adtlaide,  Sriulh  Aualmlut, 
1877     fDATEPfPOBT,  Sia  SAMUJii,  E.C.M.O.,  Beaamonf,  Adrlaide,  South  Atittralia. 
1895     DivEBrx,  lomi,  Port  E/UabHh,  Ca/x  C'ltany. 
1887     tDiVKt,  Tbovjs  J.,  0  Qmm  .Street,  Mdhimr»f,  AustmHa, 
1895     Dayidbon.  James,  Auglration  Joint  Stock  Bank  Chamhen,  Qeotge  Btrtel, 

Sj/dney,  New  South  Walts, 

1880  fDiviiisos'.  EoBEET,  Port  Mu^heih,  Cape  Culony. 

1894  Da¥u>9on,  T.,  Noi-lh  Brilish  Inmmncc  Co.,  21&  Ptel  St.,  Sluntrtal,  Canada. 

1887  DATiDaoH,  William,  Ktmberlei/,  Cape  Colony. 

188B  f  DAvrosQN,  W.  E.,  Civil  Strmec,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1881  DAVIDSON,  W.  M,  {lale  Survri/vr-Geiuvar},  Oiiey.  SfUilntne,  Quttnttmi, 

1898  Daties,  Hon.  Cbableb  C,  M.L.C,  Bohart,  Tofmania. 

I89B  JJatibs.  Ci.n\ittn,P.O.B"j:  Ibb  Jo/iaimisliiirff.  Tntiigi'aal.  j 

1893  Divias,  J.  A.  Sonoo,  CtiMomn  Departmrnt.  Freetovm,  Sitrra  Leene.  M 
1889  Daties,  Major  J.  G.,  M.H.A,,  Hobari.  Toswania.  I 

1899  tDsTiKs,  Leama  J.,  KarriJaif,  WtaUrn  Aiif'ralia.  I 
1S9"  Davibs,  PHitiP  v..  Karriilale.  Weatcnt  Auttralia.  fl 
1886  fDATiKB,  Sin  Matthbw  H.,  Melboiirae,  Australia,  fl 
188C  tUATiBs,  Machice  C,  J.P.,  Karridalt,  WfAlrm  Australia.  H 
1897  +DAV1B3,  Waltbb  Kabm,  P.O.  Box  2040,  Johannesburg,  TrannDaal.  I 

1882  Davies,  Williau  Brodohtoh,  M.D.,  Freetavm,  Sierra  Leon*.  I 

1892        DAVTS-ALtKK,  J'lBK.  ^ 

1B73     fDATia,  Uos.  N,  Darnbll,  aM.Q,,  M.E.C.,  Audilor-Qmrral,  GtergK- 

town.  British  Qaiana. 
1897     Dayis,  Monks,  P.O.  Bo.-cWd,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  M 

I87S  (  ^Dk\t»,V.,iK's„MarHi!lmg,t!atal,  ■ 
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Davi*.  W.  E.,  7  Cdlittt  Btrtel,  Melbourne,  Aiulralm. 

Datson,  CuARtEs  8,,  BarriitsT-at'Laui,  Georgttoien,  BrilUh  Guiana. 

Dawm,  BtciUBD  St.  Uabx,  L-R.C.P.,  MJt.O.S.,  GaicUr,  Smith  Am- 

Diwaos,  A.  W.,  Butaaai/B,  lihedma. 

•DiwaoM,  Sib  J.  William,  C.M.G.,  L.L.D.,  FJl.8.,  XoMrtal,  Otnada. 

1Daw8i>n,  Jobm  Ecbene,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leont. 

tDiWSON,  HtVKlKE.  M.A.,  M.D. 

Datohom,  WiLtiAM,  Kaiktmra,  Prineet  Slrtet,  A'eu',  HfeBieurne,  Auittalia. 

JDawsun,  W.  II.,  Depat!/  AcamnlatiC  General.  Madrat. 

Dat.  William  Hesui,  Queentland  Clui,  Brubane,  Quecatland. 

Dkfset,  Stahlei  T.,  Kuala  Luiapor,  Selangor,  SIraili  Se/tlcintnti. 

Dk  QaooT  KcDOLFu,  Poike  Magiilrate.  fVcrtovm.  SUrra  Leone. 

De  Hamsl,  Captaik  H.  Babby,  P^iiict  Brpartintnt,  Singaport. 

Kb  Lamabke,  l.i>vKBBBT,eartefMa>ri.F.  It.  Tttyler  ^  Co.,  Bridgilovm, 

JSarhaiios, 
fDa  LArraoiTB.  Bbiqaiui-Sijbqisok  Lt.-ColohUl  Habht  A..  M.&.C.S.,  liatd 

Sired,  IMmaru,  AVki  ZtaCand. 
Da  MincADo.  UiLAOLitg  E).,  J, P.,  Khijutuu,  Jamaica. 
Dk  La  Mutkb,  E.  A.,  But//ui.-ar  Houh:,  St,  Andrcav,  Greaadu, 
Dkloado,  Bknjauin  N.,  Kingnlon,  JamitiLu, 
Dimiac)X.Lifci:T.-CoLONKLGEO[ii>KT.,  CommandiHg  the  Gomnior-Ocacral't 

Bod!/  Guard,  Hrydoa  Villa,  Tornalo,  Canada. 
\I>t»in,  v.  W,  EiMSAT,  Port  Elisahdh,  Cape  Colani/. 
Dhhtok,  Hoh.  Captain  Qhubok  C,  O.M.Q.,  CoUmial  Seerttary,  Lagc*, 

Went  Africa. 
Dh  Pass,  Etuor  A.,  F.R.Q.S, 
Dh  Pass,  ions,  Kimbfrlrt/,  Cape  CoCani/, 
Dksai,    JivAKtAL    V,,    B.A.,    Barriiter-al-Lav,    AkmadabaA,    Bombay, 

India. 
Db  Suidt.  Abbahau.  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
De  SaiDi,  Adam  GABitiia,  Grorge,  Caps  Coloni/. 
fDE  SouzA,  A.  .1..  f/o  Mcurs  Gomes  Brae.  #  Co.  Kobf,  Ja'pait. 
De  Sovsa.  MuDALitAn  J.  W.  CiuaL&(,  M.A.j  J.P.,  Alfrrd  House,  Celmaho, 

Cpf/loiK 

Dkstiieii,  a.  C,  43.)  CollUe  Street.  MrVmime,  Aii'tra/ia. 

I)e  ViiLiKKf,  Isaac  Ht'Eia,  P.O.  Box  ■12H,  J/Jiaiinetburg,  Tratiaeaal. 

tDe  ViLLzKBS.  .TacdbN.,  P.O.  Bos  118,  Johanneiburg,  Trenamal, 

De  ViLLiEus.  TcBLMAN  N.,  Pretoria.  Traiiavaa/. 

Dk  Witt.  Akthony  M.,  lyhitehall  Chambers,  Capit  Tiiivn,  Cape  Colutq/. 

Db  Wolf,  James  A.,  M.D.,  Govcrnme-nt  Medical  Offiaer,  Port  of  Spain, 

Triiiidiid. 
DiAMosD,  FsKDEHica  Wm.,  P.O.  Box  360,  Jaheamebiirg,  Transvaal. 
DiAs,  FiiLis  Reginald,  M.A.,  I.L.M.,  Oroim  Counsel,  Colombo,  Ceyloit. 
fOiBBs,  Thouis  A„  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  317  George  Street,  Si/daty, 

Heur  South  IVales. 
DiCET.  Edwabd  C,  P.O.  Box  240,  Johannesburij,  Troneiiiial, 
Dk^imsoh.  Francis M..£rDi(:rs  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,MdhojiTj\e,Aiutratla. 
Dickson,  Hon.  Geobob  W.,  B.A.,  M.Inst.CE,,  Coloiml  Cii-il  Engineer, 

Gtoraetewrt,  Britiafi  Qviana. 
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Boynl  Cohnioil  InelituU. 

DiCKson.  HOK.  Jambs  B..  C.JI.G.,  M.LA.,  Tlwnit,  ft-itJmw.  ^unuIflildL 

tDicxiOK,  R.  CiiiiiiiB,  Mftia  Hotel,  Trail,  Briliii  Columbia, 

tDiciMox,  WiLLiiu  Samcei,,  Fttummith,  Oraiy  Fnt  SlaU. 

DiKSFKCKKR.  BoDOLi'ii,  P.O.  Box  759,  Pretoria,  Transvanl. 

Dtetbich.  n.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Ziftuft,  Ti\aiimal. 

Diosr-JoNKs,  C.  K.,  P.O.  Box  242.  Salifxx.  Kova  S^tia. 

DiON&s.  Patbick  L.,  Bani  of  Kfu/  Zealand,  AatilandtNeaZuilamd. 

fDisTis,  Jons  S.,  Kdnidaie.  Carlton,  Cape  Colony. 

DixoM.  Gboiuju  C,  C.E.,  JFtWmjjWti,  AVhf  Ztttlaad. 

DrxoK,  M.  TiiBODOHii,  P.O.  Box  1816,  JiihimntfhuTp,  'IVamtiaal. 

CixBOK,    AmciiiHAtu,   A&fr^cldir,    Hammer    Hilt,   Si/inty,    Jfrv    Somk 

Dt!t50!(.  Ucnil,  AI-eTfftldi*,  Saminfr  IHll,  S'f'inr:!/.  JVmi  Sciith  Waltt. 
DirsoK.  HiTuii,  Jtix.,  i'aiidUla,  Htasna  Slrttl,  Summer  Hill.  S^nt^, 

JVflio  SoMli  Walt^, 
DuBBiE,  A.  W.,  Cillnjf.  Park.  Adrlai-le.  South  Aaitralia. 
tDoBRLL,  HoH.  BifDAKD  It,,  M.P.,  Btauvoir  Manor,  Qtichfr,  CuTiadil. 
DoBsoK,  Hov.  Alkhbd,  SulkilBr-GtnerrJ,  Hoharl,  TatiKa«{a, 
DoBBOS,  Hon.  Hexhi,  U.II.A.,  Hubart,  Taimania, 
DoBsoN,  Jiura  M..  M.IniLC.E.,  Chit/  Eaginur,  Itarbmir  Wartt,  Satnot 

Ayrcf. 
DocKBUi  Thoxas  L..  CamMereUd  Bank  pf  Si/dniy,  Syinnj,  Xeu  South 

DaccER,  Wit-rnio  L.,  yi/raioMa,  Darlinghurtt  Head,  Sydney,  S^w  South 

Walea  {Corrtipondittg  S/!orHar^). 
DoLLiE,  Edwawi,  Kragmdorp,  Tramvaal. 

Do«Tii,i.K,  LniiiT.-CiiLOseEL  Jajibs,  M.P„  Rothttny.  Xein  SruntTchi. 
Diiw,  Davio.  Durban,  yatal. 

tDoXAin,  J.  M. ,  Rend  Club,  Jehanjitebtirg,  Ttameaat. 
DoNOVia,  Febocb,  P.O.  Box  4,  JokaitnetbHrg,  Trantl'aol. 
tDosoTAw,  John  J.,  Q.C.,5r.A.,  LL.D.,  168   King  Street,  St/inty,  J/kv 

South  Wa-lea. 
DoOLETTB,  0EOROE  P.,  J.P..  Adetoidt,  Sovth  Anttralia. 
Domneo,  Hnsnr  B.,  Conakry,  Gainer  Fram'aiie,  Wttt  Afi^- 
DotrciHTT,  ABTHDn  G.,  M.A..  Pnhlk  Worke  Btpt.,  Qathte,  Canada. 
DoiioiJi*.  HtiM,  Al>VK.  Q..C.,  M.L.C.,  HnJinrt,  7'iiiminnie. 
DocoLAB,  lion.  JrjBv,  C.M.G,,  Guwrnvirni  H'ti'lml,  T&unJay  Maui, 

Torrts  Strailn. 
DonaLAes.  ARTmB,  H.L.A.,  Healherton  Tavert,  niar  OrahamCczem,  QtjM 

Cohiff. 
DovK,  FBKDBHitTt  W.,  Or/nrd  street,  FrfelovM,  Sitrra  Lc«nt, 
Dovri-iKo,  Alchiio,  P.O.  Box  153,  Jehanncehurg,  TVdtnmult, 
DowKun.  Rkt,  OsonnH  W.,  Thr  Hnotory,  Kinyitfan,  Jamaka, 
DowNEs,  8.  Trodmckb,  Boyt'  lUod^l  Schtuil,  Durfian,  Nalal. 
Dmiw.  Urukt  Wm.,  M.B.,  IHstrict  Snttjton,  Beaufort  Wttl,  Gipe  Colmg, 
DiirvKii,  JjiMRB,  B.A,  Kaah  Lrmipor,  Sr-raitt  Siltlttumtt, 
DnuLEY,  Cwcit. 

Hurv,  ItonitRT,  Jnmiyralion  Drpartrnent,  Gtorgelowa,  BritUh  Gviiata, 
Don-T,  Unn.  II.  TitoxAs.  Q.C,  l;.C.I,.,  Qiirbrc,  fanadn. 
DuiBg,  David  P„  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Jokanndiburg,  Trantvaa!. 
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DoifiT,  Fbute  Cucbbli,  BarrUler-at-Lavi,  P.O.  Sox  370,  Johannt^mrg, 

TrannwU. 
DoMcur,  Cajtiim  Ai.ezahd£b,  Georgetown,  British  Gviana. 
Dmrcuf,  Hon  Alexanpkh  M.  T.,  MX.C.,  Sum,  Fiji. 
DuscAK,  AiAaTVM,  Jmpmal  MarUime  Cuatoiits,  Shanghai,  Ciina. 
■tDoNCiK,  Amdubw  H.  r.,  Bulawayo,  Ehodaia. 

SuNCiSp  JiiiBS  Denoom,  Allorttey-at'IjiV!,  KiiiJierUy,  Capt  Coiofiy. 
tDnMCMH,  Joan  J,,  Hughes  Park,  Watervah,  Sovt\  Australia. 
tDoKctif,  Wjn.i»B  Edqsbs,  Adtlaide  Clitb,  South  Avttralia. 
DfKCAN  Wu.  H.  Gketille,  1^R.G.S.,  Cotoniho,  Ceylon. 
■(■DuNcaMiiE,  H.  F    Diitriet  Comniissiiyner,  Lngos,  Witt  ^rica, 
DuKXOP,  Alkxandkb  H.   Sandakttn,  BrOith  Korth  Sorneo. 
DdklOp,  Ch*eles  E.,  Cieil  Scrvicr,  Kalulara.  Ceylon. 
-f  DuNLOi',  "W.  P.,  Cldrcare  Street,  Sydiiry,  New  South  Wattt. 
Dcv\,  EusTALS  A.  A.,  Haekney  Rwid,  Adnlaide,  Soidit  Aastralia. 
Ddpoht,  Major  C.T.,  Victoria,  Briiinh  Culumbia. 
tDu  PsEta,  He&cdles  Fetuub,  J.P    Cape  Tou'ii,  Cape  Colony. 
tDcBLACHBH,  Alfkko  P.,  Fremaitle,  Wretern  Aailralia. 
DtrrTON,  ilEsiiT,  MifgunyaJi,UhUy  Park,  Adelaide.  South  Atatralia. 
I>OTFOS,  irRHBY  S.,  PrtmisTB  Office,  Srisiane,  Qmeaslanfl. 
DrisoN,  DcHEiy,  Attorney-a£-Lau;  Port  Miiahctk,  Cape  Colony. 
Dtkb,  JofBPH  EuBiEQK,  Prctortd.,  Transeaal, 
Dteb,  Stdphhv  Folchifslrnom,  Transi'aa!. 
Dyeb,  Titi)«iB  N'owBLL,  Kiiip  William's  Tuwii,  Cape  Colony. 
DvBTi,  Wic.  C.  L.,  Port  q/'^wifj,  Trinidad. 


Eakik.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
tEiLBS,  WiL:.iiir  Jobs,  Hyde  Pari,  Madrai,  India. 
E,iHDi.Ei;-"VVii.liOT,  S.,  Bohart,  Tasmania. 
EiHLE,  PehcyM.,  L.K.C.S.,  L.E.CJ".,  Moravihanna,  Nortk-Wett  Dittrict, 

British  Guiana. 
^fttEjEoBEEiC.,  M.E.C.S.E.,L.S-A.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
tEisuos   J    Fadhell,  M,D.,  Anera,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 
E.iSTTi'OOD,  PuiLfP  B.,  Hand  Clah,  Joliamieshtrrg,  Transvaal. 
Eatom,  HhkbtF.,  Yatalv.,  li'nlsh  St,  Soalh  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Aaitralia, 
EbDkh,  L.  p.,  Calkclor  nf  J^nd  Hevenue,  Sclan^'ir,  Slrailt  Settleinentt. 
tEDKiiT,  Ehnkst,  Port  Elirahdh,  Cape  Colony. 
EccT.Rs,  Henbt  Gj.yn,  Cottaganga,  RangaUa.  Ceylon. 
tEcKSTEiy  T"HEDEnics,  P.O.  Box  H'3  Jokanntsbnrg,  Transvaal. 
fEuGsdN,  AjiTHUB  li,  Mrr  of  Six  L  Exchmigc,  Johatincs/mry,  lYansvaal, 
Edkiss,  SEPTiiiua,  P  0.  Box  685,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Edltn,  Sax  FftANCia  O.,  Queen's  Adoocatc,  I.ngo>,  Wefl  Africa. 
EDW1HD9,  Datid.  R.,  M.D.,  care  of  Aiairalian  Mutual  Proiiident  Society, 

Albanj,  ^'ev  South  Wales. 
Edwabiw,  E.  H.p  Forest  Side,  Maiiritim. 
EowABDS,  Fkbdehic  G.  II.,  M,D,,  Port  I.oiiis,  Mauritius. 
EnwABss,  0-.  Baesb,  P.O.  Box  1023,  Johannesburg,  Trangvaal, 
tEi>W4ED8,  Hbebeet,  Oamoru,  New  Zealand.     " 
EnwABBS,  NiTBANiBL  W.,  Neleon,  Nno  Zealand. 
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1874  fEnwians.  Hon.  W.T.  A„M.D.,  C6a7n!>li/ VMi,  Curepipe  Kd.,  Mauritiv*. 

1887  EoAw.  CiiAHLRS  J..  M.D.,  King  Williaan'ii  Tnwii.  Ca-pi  Colnny. 

1883  Er.KRTon,  Whtkh,  MagiitraU  of  Pulice,  Ftiiang,  Straiu  StUlemtnla. 
1837  Rbrhibdt.  Alucht  I'.,  District  Coinmifsinnrr,  Lognt,  )!>«(  Africa. 
1889  EiCBE,  Aimi-FH,  Berg  Strfti,  Miiritiburg,  Natal. 

1882  EttiOTT.  Rbv.  CisoN  F.  W.   T..   St.  mvhatta   B^lvry,    Went   Ceiut, 

ISHliuh  Guiana. 

IgSS  Etun,  J.  Chute,  [nvcrcargill.  Kea  Zealand. 

1804  EtusLtn,  Cbhisiopbbs  Tatiuu.  Croydon,  Qiieeniland. 

1885  EtsTOB,  Artihib,  Seaeh  Grow,  Durhan.  Natal, 

1888  Elwostuy,  liuwARD,  Timoru,  Ke'ii  Zedinnd, 

1884  Emley,  rniNB,  ffnn;/  Hb/j,  JuluinnmiliuTg,  Tranifnal. 
188B  fEmiELKEs.  Emjl  WillUM,  Pari  Elicuhe.Lh,  Cape  Co/oas/. 

1889  Ehislamd,  Bnwuu),  Geitiita,  Irbing  Boad,  Tvorai,  JUtlbournt,  Aiatratt*,  ' 
ISBT  fEfOLisH,  Tbouah  Rows,  St  Been  QnuolidaCed  Miaei,  Kituharlej/,  Cap* 

Colony. 

1884  Ehskinb,  Cattaih  W.  C.  C,  Band  CluK  Johmtieshurg,  TVanmaal, 

1874  tEsCDMiin,  Rt.  Hos.  Hieiiy.  Q.C,  Mi.A..  Durban,  Untal. 

1883  EscoTi'.K.  li.  SwBET,  CM.G. 

1897  EssiEH,  Ai.miBT  Di'kk,  Cape  Giaul,  dnlil  Const  Colony. 

1895  f  KssKuv.  Hun'iK,  .T,F,,  Biet  Vvlkg.  Vaihlolt,  viii  Diirlian,  Nalal, 

1887  EflcvAN-GwiHi,  .ToHN  BucKMAS,  Cupe  Coait  Gelil  Coatt  Colony. 

18114  Ettliko,  Captain  GiiSTAV  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Cetmii/. 

1881)  Evans,  Hok.  Frkdbbick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secrelary,  Kivgaton,  Jamaica, 

1889  EvAKs,  J,  Ennvs,  5rirtaA  VKe-Comitlate,jBhanneihurg,  Trassvaid. 

1887  KvAKs,  Saul-bu,  P.O.  Box  1802,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  EvAKS,  William,  Siitgapare,  Striiiti  }Si!ttieiaenle. 

.1890  iSriNU,  Wim,um  Gwinke,  P.O.  floi  a58,  Juhannailturg,  Transmal. 


1887     Faibbaibn,   GiiOBaK,  eare  qf   Union   Mortgage  and  Agentg  Company, 

inHiow  Slreol.  Melboarat,  Avutralia. 
188B     Faisbbidge,  Rhys  S.,  Saliibury,  Blwdcsia. 

1801      Faihfax,  Geoffhey  E.,  Ilarrutlei'.at.Lav.  Sj/dney,  jV«u  SnuM  Tfaies. 
1898       IFaibeaX,  jMiBf  0-vvAi  11,  K'-orali,    tl'ularlrff   Bi^eJ.  Point  Piper,  Si/dwy, 

AVw  lioufli  \i'a/ca. 
1882     FAinrAx,  Sir  Jauioi  li.,  Sydney,  Xtw  South  Wain. 

1879     FAiTnTfPLii,.  KoBHBT  L,,  M.D„  fl  Lgnne  Terrace,  Sydney ,  Kevi  Senlh  tf'atet. 
1389     Fasntnq,  Jua.N. 

1895  Fasdo.  FaKnisiiiRX  R.  H,,  /{fr'ean  Direct  Telegraph  Company,  Freetotim, 

Sierra  Lconc. 
lS8i)     tf*"'*''''*^^'"''  AitTHuii  W..  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
IS67     ViBAvat-tisos,  C11AIU.X8  8.,   Savannti-la-Mar,  Jamaiea    (fiorreepcmdiwg 

Sforetary). 

1896  tFiiiaoiiABsou,  Jons  C..  J.P.,  Garland  Grose,  Montega  Bog,  Jamait'o. 

1889  Faimjcbahsos,  WalmbH.  K.,  J.P..  Brtreat  E>tate,Litt.le  LvndenyJamaica., 
1S86     tFAULiuiKa,  Ehoth,  IHatrii-r  Commiiuioiuf,  Walrrlon.  Sierra  htane. 
1893     tFAULKSEB,  FBEKEHitK  C,  H.A.,7»*  Higk  Schuol,Prrth.WutsmAus^ralia. 

1890  pAWCtM,  Jaji«5  Hast,  care  4  B^,«k  of  Aualrtiasia,  Perth,    WuUn 

Aiatralia. 
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ISSO     |f*Wom,Hos.  WiLLtiir.  11J,.C,3.So.,J.Ja.S., Dirtetor,  Pullic  Gardtitt. 

Gordon  Tov/i,  Jmnuica. 
]60(     Fbki,  CoLitNEii  Ai.BRKrHT,  QiwMUtiiJ  chill,  J!ri»hanr,  Qitrrmland. 
ISO'f     Feii,i»n,  CaiTAis  iU'iiKKT  li..  R.A.,  A.'I.C,   Gou'iitiimt  lloutf,  Uetrgt- 

toirii,  British  Gaian/i. 

ISflS  I  l!ULL,llw,xnY,M.L.\.,Atarittbury,XAlaJ. 

ISau  Futvns.  Ho.'*.  J.  J..  M.L.C.  Slimlr;/.  Falkland  Islaiiitt. 

}S9'i  I  fFtHuijBox,  Do>JLj>  W.,  Voltmdia,  Cei/laK, 

1889  I  Fkbuqsov.  Jmui  K.  A.,  3I.B.,  CM.,  i'uii(io  HoipUal,  Gtarsdovm,  BntitK 

1887  I  Fkbukbok,  JisiEs  Fihht,  L/uriun,  Xalu/. 

1890  '  fFsuDLSOK,  Jauiu,  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannegbarg,  Tranivaat. 

1871)     fFKEonsoN,  JosN,  CinoOBiou   Gardmt,  Colomt/e,  CtyloH  (Cofretpondttig 

'  SecrtCar;/). 

1688     Febousok,  Hux.  Johk,  Id.L.C..  Roflkainpt/ni,  Quetstiaad. 
1691     fFxnneiiu.  Anuimu  F. 

legjS     PiKvii-EB.  IlBKiir  M.,  359  Cdliiis  Slrtft,  Mnihourne,  Auttmlia, 
1890     FlHtD,  A.  Percy,  Frtloria,  Traiuvaal. 

ISSO     FiKi.u,HoN.WiLtLi«HaifRV,M.I.,C.,£uiTiVWr-a/-iuic,5(.Jo/*»'*,j*i)(i^fl, 
l8Mi     Fi*U)iNu,  llos.  WiLi.iAii  S,,  M.l',,  OUawii,  Caiiadu. 
1673  I  Fll'B,  Gfdroe  B..  Britbane,  Qutendand. 
1881  I  FtLi.iK,  J iMES  Coi,  Wall  Uauit  Ettate,  Dominka. 

1681       +FISAUOKTY,  U.  J. 

1880  FlsLivaoN,  DiTiD, 

1 881  FiNLAV90N,  H.  Mackenzis,  Set^Ofth,  Mackay,  Queeatlatid. 
IS'8     FiHi.*«o»,  J.  H/nvBK,  AMtuIr,  Sirali  Australia. 

IBBS     i'tSLinaoy,  Itoiiiiar  A.,  KKnlitrlrji,  Cajie  Culoni/. 

1878     tFisNRwoEB.  Hon,  Mb.  Justice  Romrar  I..  Marilihurg,  Natal. 

ia!)B     Finney. Tiiou AS.  M.L.A.,  J. P..  Brisbane,  Quemiland. 

ISUr      FiNxiK,  J.  P..  Gil^lo.  Ilhndciia. 

1^01     FiNucANE,  Mdbcux  I.,M.R.C.S.£.,  Aieislaal  Colonial  Etirffton,  Suva.  Fiji, 

1B9S     +FiR«isoKii,  Rm.  Waltek  K.,  M,A.,  car,-  of  Mrnurf.  Grindlay  ^  Co., 

Cakidta. 
1893     FisHEH.  Francis  Cosiiio,  Guvcraminl.  A^/enf,  BadiU/a,  Ceylon. 
1889  .  H'lBUEa,  JoBEPs,  3.P,,Adelaii!t,  Su!i/h  Australia, 
1893     FtsuBB.  JoBN  MKADOn-s.  P.O.  Box  339.  Johu.ninn/iurg,  TranivooJ. 

1884  FiBHua,  R.  H.  UjO]EBWOi*d,  J. P..  Darliuii,  KaUil. 

1881      t'^"*"'"'')  JoHK  IsGLTS,  Coi-rabert.  Toorak,  Melliuurnt,  AluliiUitt. 
1892     FiTUKBALD,  Francis,  Mflhaicrne  Cliih,  AiKlraha. 

1886  FitEGEaAUi,  Lord  Geobge. 

I8T6  >  FiTioiBBoK,  E.  O,,  C.ItLG.,  Melbuiinie,  Australia. 

1888  FiTZPATniCK,  U.  C.  P.O.  Box  377,  Jolianuesbitry,  Traiuveai. 

1885  l'ti>:K,  Edwi.-;  U.,  9  ^Bssn  S(«i/,  Mdboarne,  Auafralui, 

1887  fFtALK,  Joseph  H.,  0  Qurta  Street,  Mslbeurac,  Auitraiia. 

1S92     Fleibchack,  A lsbbtB.,  Judicial  CbnimiufoMr,  P.O.  Ben  7206,  Jehannet- 

Ijitrg.  Transvaal. 
1897  I  Vt.Kiitxa.  CiuttUia  D..  Asei-flanl  Miiiinjf  ComiMsiontr,  Gwclo,  Rhodeata, 
1881      fpLKMiso.  H.E.  Sm  FnAntTs,  K.C-M.G.,  Governittmt  Ilovf,  SI.  John'*, 

Aiittgita. 
1880  ,  F;jiMi.vo,  Jouif.  Charlotte  Tovm,  Grtnada, 
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FtKMiMa,  RiCKAftD,  p.  0.  Bfix  393,  JnhanneshiiTff.  T^antvaal, 

I'tBUiMU,  Sm  SiKDTOnn,  K.C.M.G„  0!tiiwa,^Caaada  (CormpBiuiing  Ste,). 

FtKMJiBn,  A.  S.,  Hand  Clul',  Jokantiahvrg.  T^remMiU. 

PmTL-uEH,  WittiiH,  Cape  T'ltn,  Cape  Colenp. 

FiKTCUEK,  WiLLiiu,  d-aiidutiHf,  WaJc/ia.  Heui  Sriu/h  Witlf*. 

TFlint,  Caftaiii  Wm.  RirrLts,  Sani/akaii,  BrUish  North  Bomto, 

Fluwbji,  Jamss,  Caps  I'eiiin,  Cape  Colony. 

Floip,  Eev.  WiLLHsr,  Lti-uku,  F^i. 

FooTr,  M»nn  J.,  P.O.  Box  46P.  JohaniieAurg.  Transvaal, 

FooTH,  H(iN,  TaouAs  D..  M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  2^r)n:m  Hill,  Antigua. 

IFoHEE?,  Fbsdk.  WiLLijiM,  I'.O.  liox  489,  JohannttbnTg,  Zhmicna/, 

fFoBBFB,  Hbsbt,  Pott  Elicoitth,  Caps  CBlmty. 

E'oHBEs,  JiHEs.  Colombo,  Ctylon. 

FoBBBS,  Major  ¥xTR\ai.Vi.(fithDragoe»i),Blanliire,BrilithCentnUJi/riec, 

F(iaj>,  HsVKt  B.,  Lot  91,  Middle  Strftf.  GtfrgcfaKn,  Brili»h  Guiana. 

fFoKE,  JAMea  P.,  Furl  EtUaittk,  Cape  Grloay. 

FuBD,  Joseph  C.  117  Ihiie  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

FoBn,  ItoBEiiT.  WaitT  Works  Co,,  KimbtrUi/,  Cape  Celony. 

fFoBDn,   KoBKiiT  M,,  LJt.CP.,  L.K.C.S.,   Colonial  Svrgcrea,  Ballaittt, 

Gomhta. 
fFoDEUAN,  JnaGPE,  M.R.C.9.,  L.R.CP.,  21S  Maoqvarii  SCrttt,  Sydney, 

yevi  So«!h  Walu. 
FouuEET,  Kt.  lIoK.  Sib  Jon«,  K.C.M.G.,  MX.A.,  Perth,  WtsUm  J.u»tralia. 
FoBUKBT,  Bos.  Wn.LiAM.  M.L.C.  BHshanr,  Quecmland. 
PoHSTKB,  Jlii-ms  J.,  Baak  of  Madrm,  Madrae,  India. 
FoBSTEn,  tiKtJT.  Stewart  E,,R.1>, 

FottTiEH,  Lomia  M.,  De/mrfmcid  cf  tie  Inferior,  Ottavxi,  Canada. 
FoHTtrao,  JoSEPU,  Mdmoth,  Nalal, 

FosTGii,  Edwabd  Alksasdee,  Aud.iluf-  fletifmt,  ffl.  John't,  Antigua, 
FowtitR,  AijPtn  GiiANT,  M.Insl.C.E.,  Lai/on,  tVssf  Jfriva. 
Fowwit.  OrniioH  M..  (inremment  Agml,  Jfatiuipura,  Cet/lnn, 
[■FowttH,  3 Ilwi^,  Adelaide,  South  Aititralia. 
tFoxoN,  FnASic  E..  lifsident  Maffislrali,  Isopo  Jtii-iglon,  NattU. 
Fhameb,  Pbhctval  Eoss,  Buinvaijii,  Hhodetia, 
FiUNCia,  John  Joseph,  Q.C.,  Hoiig  Kong. 
YBVKiArto,  Fhkobhick  W.,  New  York  Life  InmratKe  Company,  Broad- 

U-viy,  .Vfiu  Tori:, 
FsAVKLiM,  Bkv.  T.  AuonsTOS,  7%«  Parsonage,  Callen  Frcnt,  EmjtMo, 

JSritish  Guia.M. 
ViUMKUti,  KoBBHt  H.,  AttittaM  Surveyor,  Btlije,  Bril/tA  Hrmdartu. 
Fraski.iv,  Wti.uAM,  J. p.,  Barldg  WmI.,  Cape  Colony. 
Fbasks.  Qodfhkv  F„  M.A..  Qumu's  ColUge,  Groryeloiiia,  British  GiiUnm. 
FsABEH,  ALEctKDEa  W.,  Bonoby,  Almi  Soad  Sail,  St.  Ktlda.  Mclbovtnt 

Aastralia, 
FaABER,  CHABLE5  A.,  Comiiittndane  ttf  Polio.;  Xasiaii,  Bahamas, 
Fhaser,  Hdgk,  B'didarapoMa  Estate,  Matale,  Cq/lon. 
FaiSEB,  JAMK6  L.,  P.  0.  Box  43B,  Kimherlfi/,  Cape  Caloni/, 
fFnASBR,  Joseph,  DaihlalngaUa,  MataU,  Ceylon, 
FbwiB,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Perth.  IVtsl'-rn  Aitstntlia. 
J'BfBBii,  liuaKiiT  A-  '/isofoi,  Mtliotirnt;  .-luif/afifl, 
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1ST9  Fbibrr,  ItoBEDT  S.,  Kaniaotwra,  Ettedna,  Cn/Uu. 

1893  Frasib,  Wn.T.iAU  PuKrr,  P.O.  ifoj  2G.  Johanntiharg.  Tratuaoal. 

1893  Fbilehak,  Joitx.  JVari^cinr^.  Katal, 

18B4  FeicKkB.  WiLUiM  C,  carr  of  Standard  Bank,  Cap*  Tbira,  Cape  Colony, 

!86fi  tFEooD,  TuouiJ MoRTOK.  MJ)„  P.O.  &.r  198*.  Jb/)ii»n»Wj,  2>«iireao(. 

1883  Frost,  How.  Jokx,  CSLO.,  M.L.A.,  Qu^milBtBa.  Capt  Colony. 

1886  FuosT,  W.  T.  H.,  P.O.  Bin  30fl,  JobinmMrrj.  Tramvaal. 

1S90  Fbyf,  MiOBiCB  W.,  tare  of  E,  H.  S'^ret,  Eeq.,  39  St.  George'*  Strtet,  Cop* 

ToBi",  Call  Colong. 

1S99  FCLPOHU,  Gbobob  T,,  Sroetr'ilU,  Ontario,  Ca,nadn. 

1889  IFULLBH,  AtFRKti  W.,  Soidhrm  IVovd,  Eatt  Jyindnn,  Capf.  Colony. 

1881  fFuLLBR,  WiLLuu,   TioBuii  BiivT  SialioH.  vid  King  WUliam't  Tovin, 

Cape  Colom/. 

1SS8  Fulton,  Francis  Cboselet,  Nefntr,  Hem  Zealand. 

1897  F0H%i!.  FBEDBRin  J.,  Gii'eln,  Ehedena. 

1878  tFTsH,  Hon.  Sir  Phiiip  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  HobaH,  Tatntamia. 


1893     fOAtKwui,  SBBiuiKT  Saupatiuo  K.,  U.R.I.,  H.B.A.S.,  Saraia,  India. 

1 88<     Gaibfori),  Hexry,  Orivgi,  Xapifr,  Xelo  Ztaland, 

1899     GiM,iiTi,T,    Archhuli)   .7.    C,  Biini    'f   Montreal,    Vicloria,    BriUih 

C-''li'nihia. 
lee;     OASDUBa,  a  H..  .T.P.,  Mmard  Stivit.BnaAatu,  Qiteeneland. 
1696     Gabdixbh,  Faiscia  J..  J.P.,  Board  of  EnKV-ton,  Kimherlei/,  Cilpe  Colomf, 
1897     GABtAMn,  Patricb  J.,  L.R.C.S.l.,  L.B.C.P.I..  MsisCaiit  Colmiinl  Surgto», 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Coloni/. 
188T     GAMJMti,  Waitir  F.,  M.IiiBt.C,E,,  Afoffiutterai  Gya  Eailieai/,  Drhn-on- 

Smic,  Shahabad.  Btitgi^,  India. 
1BS7     OisKETT,  Haerv. 
1804     Garnett,  William  J. 

1 893  Gabkawav.  Thomas  S,,  Briiljjetimn,  Barbadoi, 
l.SSR     GiSKis,  C.  P..  Bcrhkc,  Bril'ih  Ciuium. 

18fll      Gattt,  His  Hokoub  Chlep  JrjsncK  Stephen  H.,  GVirtdtar, 
1897     Gac,  JcLire.  P.O.  Boj:  209,  JoAaimiiMirg.  IVanivaal. 
ISeS     fSAT,  ABHOI.D  E.,  The  Brother;  Grenada,  WeiC  Btditt. 

1894  IGat,  E.  T.,  The  Brotlurt,  Grenada.  West  Inditi. 
1880     tGEABD,  John,  Port  Elitalittli,  Capt  CoUmg. 
1893     Gbabt,  Alfred.  Diirian.  Nalal. 

1897     One,  Gbobqe  F.,  care  of  National  Bankof  Htm  Zialaad,  Limited,  Wei- 

liagtotit  Hcui  Zealand. 
I8B7     Qkbdkb,  J.  H..  Dtan  Hollow,  Mo»man't  Bag,  Sgdnty.  Nm  Sauth  IVales. 
1886      Georsb,  Abthitb  Kingifon,  Jamaiea. 

1883     Gkoboe,  Hon.  Chahlus  ,T.,  M.L.C.,  Paeific  Home,  Lagm,  Wut  4frka. 
1804     Gibbon,  Charles,  Gofmainhil,  Wattegama,  Ctr/lon, 
18S2     GisBON,  Fdwabd,  JQ  Hope  SSresl,  Cape  ^vm,  Cape  Coiong. 
188i5     GiBBOw,  W.  D.,  Kandij,  Ceglim. 

I8B7     GtBEONs,  ULuoa  .iiFSsa  St.  Hux.  Cape  TotDn.  Cape  Ctkrtg. 
1S83     Gms3,  Ieaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ciristahurck,  New  Zealand, 
]89T     tOiBBs.  JoMMi  Jfriean  Laia  Co-rporation,  Mandeia  Home,  Blantgr*, 
I         firt/liA  Ctntrifl  Africa, 
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Boyal  Colonial  Iiiatitute. 

GiusoK.  Hi.Biiv,  Soitlh  Affiaaa  Jaiooiation,  6  Chunh  3juan,  Cajiis 

Cape  Celoiig  (Corrapimiling  Secrrtari/), 
OiuBox.  Hon.  D.  S,,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Fort  Antonio,  Jamaka. 
OirroBH.  Chaiu-es  Milwaliii,  Brovn's  Ti/ut.  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
tGiLCiiuisi ,  WiM.iisi,  P.O.  Buj:  4(11,  Jukanntabarti,  VViiiuMial. 
GiLBS.   TiioHiis   O'KiLLOitiS,  M,A„  LL.U.,   lirttij'dl  .Slnd.  Aditaidr, 

Sauti  Aimlmli'i. 
Qii,t,,  CArm,  C.  tl.,  LLJ).,  F.B.S,,  AtCro»omtr  Rni/al.,  'Vht  Vhttrvalorj/, 

Cape  Toii:a.  Ca/ic  Co/oiii/. 
Qua.,  lIiitRV  P.,  &^o/  bI' Design.  Xorth  Terrace,  Adelaidr.,  Soa-thAiittnlia. 
QiLt:,  HeneT  H..  WoorffottT'Uf,  JJaiiri/  Sfrei/f,  Hobarl.  Taxmaitia. 
Gutm,  AUHED   W,,  Hinrmoa,   Edgtclife   Road,   Sr/dnc^,   JVeu-   South 

Walie. 
OitLEs,  DiviD.  Heng  Konrf  and  Whampoa  Deoh  Co.,  ffonff  Kong. 
GiixBSPiB,  ItoBBBT,  1 9  C/iaTiwood  Crmceiil,  Sc,  Kilda,  Melhoumc,  Aatlraila. 
fGiLLESPii!.  RoBBBT  K.,  J.P.,  Kaglcuniod,  lavcrleigh,  Victoria,  AmtraHa. 
Ciux/rr,  SiMUBL,  0  Brsiitni'ici  Slrcef,  Melboiime,  AaslraJia. 
QlLHocB,  AVOBBW,  17  QiUH'it  ."itrcet,  ifelbiiBmi:.  Aualraiia. 
GiUKut,  Hci.i.  ALEin.  RcsauL.  Itl.C.P..  Anna  Regina,  British  Guiana. 
\GiBin.KsioiiE,  Xbuoh   S,,   J.P.,  Primut   Alfred   tUfixl,    Gralui'nstoieH, 

Capf  Colony. 
GisBOBNE.  DcDLET  0.,  P.O.  Bux  18,  BulaiMgo,  lihodtiia  ICarreijieiidiiuf 

Sfcralary). 
Gladwik,  Abtrob  G.,  K/ijHloia,  GriijuJiland  U'ml,  Capt  Calofig. 
tGLisTii.LK,  Tkoha«,  Mils  Gvlig  P.O.,  Mannhtater,  Jamaiea. 
Glossop,  V.  a.,  Lokoja.  Niger  PmttctoraCe,  West  Afrioa. 
fGLUYia,  CuiBLEa,  P.O.  Box  8,  .JohamieibuTg.  Tratuvaal, 
GocH,  6.  H.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johaimsiburg,  'PraTisKatd, 
GncH,  SiMUEL  F.|  B.A.,  LL.B.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesfrurg,  Tratuvaal. 
GoDoiBD,  IIabby,  P.O.  Box  as,  Johanacibury,  TTtnitvaul, 
GODDiHD,  WlLUiU  C,  Norwii.'h  diaiiibirrs,  Sgdacg,  A'uw  South  Walet, 
f  GoDDinu,  WtLLiiM,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannmbttrg,  Trantvaal. 
GoDyftlv,  JoBKPH   Jameo,  tare  of  Mesem.  Ruilurfoord  Bros.,  AddtrSry 

Street,  Capf  Ihion,  Cape  Colony, 
GoLOiE,  A.  R,,  Seltro.!',  Orrong  Road,  Armadale,  Victoria,  AuMralia. 
GoLDXAHS,  C.  ym\BY,  P.O.  Bo.c  48S,  Johanneiburg.  'JVa/ttvaal. 
GoiDMASK,  RiCHAHD,  P.O.  Bo£  485,  Johaiitmburg,  Tr/msvaal. 
fGofjiNKT,  His  Honuub  OiuiiK'  •Tusrice  Sia  J.  Tidkeevuxe,  Tnnidad. 
OniAaavB,  A.  R.  Chamber  of  Miiifti.P.O.Box  90%,  j9hanmAurg,Tnautaal, 
QOLDaWORTHY,  SiH  RoGBK  T,,  K.CJtf,G. 
OoLLtf,  '  ^BOBOK,  MetboiiTut,  Australia. 
G03DE,  CaiBLEs  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
GooDE,  KircHEW  A.,  Adclatdi,  South  Australia. 
fGaoDE,  Wimiu  HuiiLTDK',  P.O.  Boa  176.  Kimberleg.  Otpg  Oflony. 
GoQDi-irFE,  JosM,  297  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Katal. 
GoijDMiN,  Hos.  WittiiM  Meiob,  Attonug^Guicm!,  ffong  Kong, 
GooDtiicsE,  HoK.  A.  F,,  Si,  Jolam,  Nttiifoundlond. 
Goold-Aduib,  Lt.-Colonbl  H.  J,,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Mi^ekvng,  Capt  Cofox^ 
fGOKDON,  Ck&bus,  U.D.i  ItarilcbuTg.  Natal. 
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j  fOouDON,   CiLiiiLEE    GHnmnx,   C.E.,   Cluft  4t   Stiiiliniitt   Ktraigtm, 
I  Bumoi  Ayrei. 

fGoBoos,  Gboeqe,  Port  EHjoitlh,  Capr  Cotoni/. 

f  CloRDOK,  JoHv,  MesiTi.  D,  ^  W.  Sttrrai/,  Adelatdt,  Sevth  Austraiia. 

fOoBim.f,  Hon.  W.OoHDOv,  M.L.C,  Ktuni'Mg,  QHtm's  Par/r.  Trinidad. 

(JoBDOv.WiiLuiii  MoNTicuraniF,  Mayfidd  Ct>tlagt,  St.  John'u,  Aiitiyn. 

Gore.  How.  I/t.-Colokel  J.  C,  Colonial  SecTtlaty,  FrrttoiDii,  S<erra  Ltone. 

QftBTOM,  LiEcr.-CoLoSKL  Edttjibd,  J.P-,  naof/uitec,  Built,   Wtllcngtim, 
KeiP  ZftUatd. 

Gouin,  JoiBTU,  CAru^oiurc*.  .Vfw  Zmland, 

Ouvuira,  JossrH.  KiirdxrrUyj.  Cape  Cotoi^, 

tCovxTT,  RoBEnT,  Oillodtn  SCalion,  ntar  Arrttmdc.  QufetuUtitd. 

Oocsi.HT,  Wii.i.UM  DiCK^njf,  Dock  Rmd.  C.jpr  7'"!C>i.  Cape  Colony. 

fGowiws,  liouw  i\,  tare  of  Mtisr^.  F.  f  A,  Stmii^/.  Capr  C'oa»l,Gold  C«atl 
Cbt/m;/. 

OowpB-rooLK.  Pmiet,  M-I.M.E.,   F.B.0.8,,  P.O.  Sox  20,  KlfrktdoTp, 
TraiKvaal. 

Gbace,  Hon.  Mofi(iAN8.,C.M.G.,M.L,0.,M.D,,  Wdlinglon,  Iftw  Zealand. 

ObafTON   YsKDVSKKa,  Pulela,Natnl. 

QsAiM».  Fniscis  G.  C,  C.C.  and  It.M..  Somrrsel  East,  Cape  Coleni/. 

Gbahim.  Jobs.  88  Simcoe  Streel,  Vicloria,  British  Coluviiia. 

Geahau.  William  IT..  All-ai;/,  Weiten  Australia. 

fOitABMit,  WooDTBORFB  T„   P.O.   Box   IIJG,  JohantitdivTff,   Thmicaal 

{CfrTHAponding  Svcrdiiry). 
fflBiiN.  Ehnbst  a.,  Xi/aire,Xgw  T'lumnvlh.  New  Zealand. 

Ubainokh,  KicKiiiD  Kkat,  Bark!;/  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Gmissdji,  Cuf-roN,  Auditnr.  Freeti'wo,  Nierra  Lone. 

GiiANT,  Hon.  CHiiiUis  HKvnv,  M.L.C,  M.Inst.C JI,,  Sohart,  Tarnnania. 

GbAKT.  DL-MCis.  Melhoume.  Australia. 

■tGRANT,  E.  H.,  Celonial  Bank,  Si.  Jolln'i,  Antigua. 

Qbaut,  Ths  Veii»  Riiv.  0.  M.,  M.A.,  D.U.,  PriTKipal,  Queen's  Univtriity, 

Kwgtlov,  Canada  {CarrtKpanili-ng  Sfcretjxry). 
Chant.  Kenhy  E.  W„  Sarlioi'T  Island.  Bahamas. 
GiiAST,  SiiiJ««KS  A,,  M.D.,K.C.M.ri,,T'.G.S„  150  Elgin  Slreet.  Ottavxt, 

Canada, 
OfiAKT,  Colonel  Tbouas  Hitnteb,  aire  of  Williavi  Bignell,  Esq.,  Quebec, 

Camida, 
OBANt-DALTON,  Alan,  M.Inst.C.E,.  Govrmmeiil  Bailwayi,  Port  Eli:ahetk, 

Cape  Cntony. 
Gbaye9,  Somerskt  H.,  Ashhnrtan,  Heu)  Zealand, 
OnAV.  HtiN.  QKoanE  W..  M.L.C.,  Srishane,  Qnecmland. 
tGBAT,  EoBEiiT,  fare  vf  Messrs,  Dalgtty  .f  Co.,  Sgdnty,  Wm*  South  Walee, 
Gbat,  Westworth  J>.,  eare  of  Post   OJBff,  Gwanda,  A>i«  TiiH  Bond., 

Bhodesiii. 
tGHKATHEAD,  JoHK  BuDWiN,  UJi,,  CHL  (Ediu.),  Grehaioitciim,  Cap* 

Colong. 
Grkch,  SitvATijRE,  M.D.,  Marghcrita  Howie,  Caepictia,  Malta. 
fOHKitN,  Davtd,  Durhnn,  Natal. 

Green,  Fbane  J.,  Pahtic  Works  Department,  Lagns,  West  Africa, 
Grbhn,  John  E.,  P.O.  Box  340,  Jahauneibitrg,  Tranivaat. 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

fOftSBH,  BiOHASD  Ai.r.tN,  AUmvalf,  !fiVKiut!r,  Ntttt. 

f  rtuRiui,  BoBRRT  CfiTTtR,  Prcluritt,  Tramwal. 

fGRKiDiAcitE,  Brnjamin  W..  JI.L.A.,  Ditrban,  Natal. 

(i  RRKNACRR.  Wai.tbb,  l/iifiaii,  NataL 

Gkkiihr,  Kiiwaub  >l.,  M.Ij.A..  Admnatu,  Maritili-urg,  XataS. 

Giunnni,  GjEoncin,  P.  O.  Boa  41)0,  Cape  Town,  Capf  Colon!/. 

Gniuun!,  Molwb'oiito.  (.lmjttonn,  Meibournt,  Aatlralia. 

iOnKKHLKKa,  Jaius  NKiLsun,  P.O.  Sin^  474.  JotvumiitntTg,  Tiaattatd, 

fCiUEKHLiuv.  Tuuiu«  !>,,    M.lt.    CM,,     lk<    Atyliiin,    Fori   Etigtaiti, 

Gri'liamerimn,  Cape  Ctih'i;/. 
GKUtiKsi.AUS,  Mknki:  J.,  Tkainn,  Mtvi  Xralanil. 
Oniuixwoni),  G.  Dkam,  J.P.,  TfVioldeU,  Canltrburff,  ii'rw  tttniaiii. 
iitoila,  Ovoaan.  Laxojxiaa,  Maikrliga.  Ctj/lon, 
Guar,  CAirrAUi  lULnon,  ATX-L'.,  DulawayB,  Hhadtria. 
tGiotT-Wiuos,  H.E.  Wiu.uu,    C.M.G.,   Ooutnmtnt   Ibiui,   Slenliji, 

Fali-land  Islands. 
fCtiiCK.  JoHK.  iteisrt.  Grice,  Suianar  ^  Co..  MfUfiurna,  AiutraUa. 
QitiYTiv,  C.  T„  M,R.C.8.H,  L.K.C.P.E,,  eiipmnteadiaa  Mediml  Offietf, 

Sapulale,  Ceylon. 
Gkiffttu,  AiiTiHTji  Q.,  H.B.M.  Fics-CensaMs,  OU  Calolnir,  HW  Aftifo. 
GRiirnTK,  CoLOMii.  CuAiu-is  l>.,  C.H.G..  FjuiI  Jtondon,  Capt  Coto»y, 
fGiiiFFiTB,  How.  HoMACii  M.  BiuucDroiiD,  TKotnrcT.  Balhvrtt,  GamUa. 
GiurntB,  HiB    UoNcmii    Ciiini'   Jpaticii  Sm  Samuri.  W.,   O.C.M.Q., 

Briibonf,  Qvfffnttanil, 
fQairriTB.  llm  Humour  Cuihf  Joarics  8tn  WnxiAU  SatHBtoao,  li.A., 

Aatii,  O'lld  Coali  Calling/, 
GnDTirri.  T.  Rm«i,t. 

fOsiFFrroK,  TBOBAa  Grift,  J^(  ElUabf'li,  Capf  CoUny. 
GkihANI,  EnMtrxo  IIornut,  Tainstii,  Firrmoiai,  China. 
Oeimhkb.  Wm.  I'..  M.L.C-,  Haluhiiri/,  ItM/oi". 

tG&iuwADr,  lloN.  F.S..M.L.C., //nl-^Mft>f^.  CauIHtld,  MrlliovTiie,A^ralia. 
QniNTBH,  Her.  Joiiw.  The  Beolori/.  San  Jen,  Coita  Btea, 
■fGnoTK,  Dasihi.,  Kimbrr/ei/.  Capo  Cilou^. 
GbOXOT,  Ecbtack  DiEAi'iKiH,  Adelaide,  Sovth  AmlTalia. 
GtnuiiH,  TiiouAa  A,.  Barrieter-al-Latu,  Salisliuri/,  Rhnduio. 
OuMniM,  K,  I'.,  Qnrrramml  Srcr-rfowy.  Sandakan,  SnlifK  thrli  Birmta 

{Correspnadlng  Senttary). 
GcNTKa,Cai~  Howkl.  CommandmU  of  Lrfnttt  Force,  Britbimt.Queeiuland. 
GcRUKH,  R.  L„  3-16  Flindera  Street,  Hret/ioimu.  Autlralit.  ,        - 

f  GuTKRiK,  AuAM  W.,  Furt  Elitahelh,  Cape  Colony, 
GvTHBiK,  Ckabuw,  Lmiilon  Bank  of  Auslralia,  Milhotirat,  Auttralia. 
GwYNSR,  HoK,  Mb.  JljKI'lck  J.  W.,  188  Metca[f4  .^irrM,  Otlttvta,  Canada. 

tHAARnotr,  Dahik^  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P,.  Kinihirlty.  Capt  Cttltmy. 
fllAciEKiR.  Rtv.  WuxuM  J.,  Eait  iMidoii,  Capt  Colony. 
n*DiKis-SMiTU,0  J3.,  Chii^' AtdilanI  Culrmiai  tkirtlary,  Accra,  Gold  Citaa 

Colony. 
Haouart.  G.  a.  H.,  Kin^slen.  Jamaica. 
Dmuk,  OwHtOB,   Mrrchanti  Baitt,   Montrtal,   C«naia  {Cvrrtipondiag 

Stenttry. 
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Tttfof 

KiKtIon. 

INSe  Uuvxi,  CnARLRs  IT.,  M.A.,'M.D.,  Prinett  Strttl,  AueHlasJ,  ym  Ztaloni. 

1893  Hauti.  IlttSKT.  Rand  CM.  Jjltaniifiburg,  Trantvaal, 

I80a  HiuiEii.  Alhiuit  U..  M.A.I.M.E..  P.R.I.B.A.,  liOO  Rihio»  SItrrt,  I'us- 

miuco-,  BHtiiK  C«lainhio. 

1S95  HiLUK,  AtLKs,  M.I'..  WiadsBT,  ^em  Sa/iia. 

1SB7  lliLL.  Bkv.  Attriuii).  PiiH  muabelh,  Cape  CoUmy. 

1893  Hill,  Oiim  P.O.  Bi«  172.  Darbaa.  Xalal. 

1897  Hall,  Oodfubi,  Hurvftta,  Canterbury,  litw  ZcaUtu!. 

13S3  Hall,  Jauss  Wra3.Bi,  AuKtrnlfaa  CM,  iltibourtit,  Auttrntia. 

1883  Hall,  Hij«,  Sim  John,  K.C.M,H,,  i/nrwuf",  Canttrhuri/,  h'tw  Ztalainl. 

1803  Hall,  BoMtm'  K.,  I'.O.  TSai  I'.',  Jii/ianaraliary,  Tranti'UiU. 

188T  Uai.];,  Tiiotus  S.,  Qui'^vtifniiif  Hank,  HoekhamjitBn,  i^uetniUinil . 

ISflT  Hali,,  Waiter  It..  WilJftlt.  P-uCt  Peiat,  Bydntf.  Htm  Soali  WaU». 

1H()3  UALi-iiKfiTKjn,  liHMiii.  Hiiocdin.  AVtu  Ze^and. 

I8S8  K.MAM>Ay,iJmixaiC..yi.f...MarviiUumliah.T'mecdRii:cr.tlt!ijli<mthWalei, 

1897  H-VUKB,  J.  Natiiakub.,  CkrUtchiimh  Club,  Cknilchareh,  Hem  Zealand. 

ISSfi  Haiulton,    Hox.   C.    BoDolrroit,    CM.ti.,    M.K.C.,     Reeeiutr-Gtmtral, 

Gurrgctavm.  British  Guiana  {Cerretpoading  Sccrttari/), 

189(1  HiHii.To!',  DAvrn,  h'Temanlli,  We-itera  AiisCraXut. 

1894  Haicu-iuh,  Hon.  Hehut  ue  Cucuct.  M.E.C.  MiruttcrTai,  Wat  Inditt. 

1897  Hamiltos,  H.  W,  B.,  tart  vf  Bank  c/  ^'ea  Sdith  SVala,  d'tJ^nrdie, 

H'(*tern  Austraiia. 
1S8Q     BjJtiLToHiJousT-ilC^uitaileLift  Assurance  Soeiety  r^ftht  UntUd  Staler, 

Shanphni,  China. 
1B8S     Hamhbtt,  FBEDEmci  Hakpbb,  mwne/JTowra.  Ariuiknol  ^  Co.,  Madrai. 
18S8     f  Hakpbok,  B.,  JfiiniFrfcy,  CVip*  rdony, 
1888      fHAMPaON,  J.  Athkutom,  Beaconsjuhl ,  Cape  CeloKif. 

1898  Hahfton,  Josetu  L.,  SuTcmj  Dtjiartment,  Colomba^  Cc;/lait. 

1897      Hanbdkv-Williams,  Lieot.-Colonbt.  John,  C.ALQ.,  GBvcrnnlfiit  House, 

Cape  TeiBK,  Cajii  Colony. 
1838     Hancock,  EnwAno,  P.O.  Box  158,  Jofumntsfmrij,  T^awvaal. 

1896  Hancock,  H.  S...  lei/nifade,  Barnsidc,  South  Austratia. 

1897  fHiwcoL-K,  Si'HiM'JUAK.  P.O.  Box  77,  JohannfsbuTg,  7Vaii>vaal, 

1886     tHAWiNOTON,  Ehn^t   B.  C,  M.D.,  Vietoria,  Britith   Columbia  (_CcTTf 
opandiny  Si-crelari/), 
■fHAXKiN.  CnHisToi'itnH  L.,  Siilaviapo,  Rhodttfa. 
Hanueh,  EnwAfiD  WiNoFiEiJi,  Athbufton,  ffrto  Zealand, 
tHAJiNAM,  Chables,  Fori  Eliiabefh,  Capt  CtAotg. 

fHABBES,  ViBOO  J. 

tHsHDiF,  Wn.Li*si,  Fairmnai  P.O.,  Kaolenay  Valley.  British  CBlumhia. 
HAHEirii.',  GEijHiiE  Mat.  Umiaia,  Trmlntlaiid.  Cape  Coloai/. 
Hardinq-Fhilayson,  lIiiiiiiAK  ir,,  Port  cf  Hpaiii,  Tritiidad. 
+HAnp.i,  Hahbt  H.,  Grahamiloim,  Capt  Coloiig. 
HAnawKum,  EnwAnn  A.,  L.B.C.P.,  BurmU  Vale,  Btiivxr,  tfntal. 
Hauut,  Jaubs  a.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hahart,  Tasmania, 
Hasui,  John,  Maritjburg,  Nutal. 

Hahel.  Pbillibert  C,,La«d  of  Plenty  Housf,  Eistqueho,  Britiih  Guiana, 
HAiiroicn,  Feedercck.  M,L,C,.  St.  Aildrciu'ii,  Gre7inda. 
Hahoer.   Baoold   Bodbht,   Britiih    Gold  Minti  nf  Merim,   El   Oru, 
Tidl cnangv,  Mtxiw, 
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18H6  HaIu-BT,  Jobs,  Ueliir,  DritiHk  ffo'idurai. 

18S0  HxRHETT,  KicEABD,  Brodln/t  Heiiii  Read,  St.  Luaaard'*,  ^fdney,  !>'«» 

Soulh  Walti. 

18SS  tlLutFER,  CiuRLEs,  M.L.A.,  JJ?.,  Guildfivd,  Weitrm  Auetralia, 

1384  Habpich,  Robebt,  Toorak,  Mrlhoame,  Astlralia. 

1891  HiRiiAaiir,  Joss  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
IBSa  Ha£bu3cb,  Fn*MC»  M.,  F.K.C.S.I.,  Mma  Soad,  St.  KtUa,  Mtlh<i«nr7 

Auelralia. 
1881     fHAHBis,  LiFiUT.-CoLciiBi.  D.,  M.L.A,.  KimherU;/,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  fHiRBis.  EKisET  WiLLiiH  J.,  KimlvTlfy,  Cape  Calling. 

1897     Bjsaif,JlKBHRa,T,  Brirridtr-al-La'i>,  Wmlmartli  Court,  EUnbeth  Slritt, 

Sydiirij,  New  Sinii/i  Wales. 
18ns      HarIiIs,  John  MtRii,  Sidifmah,  .Sierra  Leone. 
1803     UiiiHia,  a.  AucK,  Auiitant  Surim/oi;  lieliit,  Ilritiik  Ihndurai, 
1807      HiBUis,  S«CL,  P.O.  Jloi  14T3,  -Julumiifihiirg,  Tranivaal. 

1897  HiBBisuK,  Ehic  F.,  llond.  Utrft.  Sydney.  A'bio  Soulh  Wain. 

1890  tH^'^'os,  Fbakk,  Ciik'-wJc  Eslalr,  Mnhi,  SkyeM/e*. 

1892  HionraoN.  J.  U.  Hnon.  M.K.C.S.E.,  L.K.C.P.,  Ordngs  Wali.   Sriliih 

Honduras, 

188S  tH*UBieoN,  J.  Spbanokb,  P.O.  Bnx  17,  Jnhanneiburi/,  Tnuumaol. 

1896  Hahhissok,  SrimsY  T.,  Lokoja,  Niger  Protrfctoratc,  ffeit  Africa, 

1885  fHinnow,  EnwiM,  Aiicklavd,  Nrw  Zmlwid. 

1806  HiiiBOWEii,  JisiEs,  riuiid  CCiifi,  Jn/iiinafahitn/,  Tranifaal. 

1881  f  HiBSANT,  SinsBY  B.,  L'aHd  C'tuh,  Julitiiiiicsburii,  TVwKiraaj!, 

1896  Uabt,  Fbascw,  Perth.  Walern  Amttrnlia. 

ISSC     Habti-kv,  StiKoBijJt  I.iEL-T.-Coij)NKi.  Edmi.-hi>  B,,  V.C,  Kin^  irittiairt'i 
Town,  Cape  Colon  i/. 

1880  HAfiTLKi,  Euwis  J,,  31  Qurn-ii  Street.  Melbourne,  Auntralia, 

1891  Hartky,  Alexijuieb  T.,  63  Pitt  S/reil,  Sydney.  A'no  Sout/i  lf'alt». 

1881  Habtfy,  Ron.  Aunrarus  W,,  SI.  Join's.  Nfu-fmadJand, 

1884  Fabtey,  Jajcks,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  Smih  Australia. 
1888     H-iRTEV,  JoHK.  iS(.  John's,  Nsii'/oKndlB'nd. 

1882  fH*"^'''''  Thomas  L,,  Kiagtiton,  JawaU-a. 
18B7      HabWihju,  Dayto  W,,  Prrtk,  lieitaii  Aiiiti-alia. 

]8!iT  Habwood,  JoaiiuA  J.,  ArchUeotmni  iinpartiiicat,  Ptrth,  IVetlrra  Aiutralia, 

1891  Hassabd,  Chaht-Hs,  c/o  IK.  D.  Wlieelwrighl.  Enq.,  Eahtnm,  Natal. 

1898  ITASKiKa,  Henht  Qobb,  P.  0.  Box  703,  Jtihrnmesbierg,  Trangmal. 
18D8  fHAinoBE.  Fbeucs  A„  401  Church  Street,  Maritibiirg,  Natal. 

1887     Bi.vaoB>i,KEiiyr!taK.,Adnacalf  of  the  SapremeCoiirl,  Mantihuni,  yalal. 

1881  HiTKUicK,  H.E.  Sib  AHTiinn  E,,  Q.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E,,  Govemmeiu  Uimm, 

Madras. 
18S0     tHAWBBE,  Edwaei)  W.,  Ri.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  Soulh  Auilralia, 
189*     Hawkkli,  Michael  S.,  Adelaide  Ctuh,  South  Auatralitt. 

1897  HiwuiH,  Richard  M„  Adelaide,  South  Auilralia. 

1882  Hawkbs,  Gkohoe  Wbioiit,  J.P,.  188  Childcrt  Street,  North  Adtlaidt,  Snaih 

_  AuitraUa. 

1897  IIawkikb,  ALitaED,  Seltt  Cainma,  Congo,  Wett  Jfriaa. 

1898  Uaweiks.  Isaau  T.,   A.M.IubI.C.E..   Publio  Worki  Heparlmmt,   Logo*, 

Wed  Aj'riea. 
1881       HiTlTiYKK,  GEOttUB  H.,  C.M.O- 
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HiWT»nci(,  MiJoB  T,  y[.,' Dagikai,  rim>ab,  India. 

fllAT,  IIiSHt.  CoHiadina,  New  Soalh  n'alct, 

IHay.  Jaubs,  P.O.  Sox  161,  Johannrshurg,  Trantvaal. 

Hat.  Juu  Dounus.  Cat,  Wtilrrn  AKftralia, 

H*v.  Jakjis  M.  Alian,  Timhtr  Street,  MnrilthuTir,  y-ilal. 

H*t,  H.E.  StH  Jamks  Shaw,  K.C.M.O,,  Ooferamrnt  Huttn,  Barbadnt. 

tH*r,  John.  I.L.D.,  Cro<ii't  Keal,  Narlk  Sydaty,  Ntui  South  Walet. 

■fHiT,  WnLiiM,  Mrl'iurnr;  AMtraliii. 

HiTFOJin,  Kkv.  >Ukk  a,,  t'u^w  t'lant.  Gold  CfMH  Ct^hi'ij. 

llATOMtTii.  GniUAU  A.,  ChortrrK  Tntiim,  Qiircti^inJ. 

Havnb,  CiuiiLitH,  B'irff  Strret,  I'lipe  Town,  t'lipf  C-itoiiff. 

Uaynes,  Sobert,  liigiitrar  in  CAaiiceri/.  Undgetown,  Barbadoi. 

^HaiwaBd,  IClnCAnn  W„  MmsTs.J,  Marling  Co..  Adflaide.  South  Aitstralia, 

tHAYWAHt),  FuiSK  E.,  MttsT'..},  Maniii  if  Co..  Adrlaxdr.  Hoiiih  Austfnlia. 

fHAIHi.i,  Caxioits  S..  Pert  Etitabetti,  Cape  Coloiuj. 

Ukao,  Wu.  Beacbt.  I'.  0.  ISox  131S,  Johaimeiibtirg,  Tnmivaal. 

IIbatu,  Waltku,  H.A-i  i^are  of  Metere.  Hart  ^  Flomtr,  Adelaide  Sirttl, 

Srishane,  Qaeeneland. 
B.sBoay,OsoRnBB...  Eramhie,  Molong,  Iftxe  Soulli  Watet;  and   Union 

CM. 
tllRBBOH,  A.  S.p  HarrUtfr-al-La'ii,  Frfi^lovm,  Sierra  Lame. 
•Hbctob,  8ia  Jambs,  K.CH.O.,   Coluuial  Mmewit,    Welli»gtBit,   Krw 

Zealand. 
Hatr-HcTciUHfloN,  H.E.  Tne  Hos.SirWaltbr  F.,G.C.M,G.,  Gotemmfat 

Houst,  Mnriithurg.  Kafal. 
fllBMenY.  PbhcT.  Heceivfr-Geaernl's  O^ce.  Georgetmim.  JlntUh  Gaiana. 
Hemhiso,   H  E.   Sih  AuGUSTi'!  \V.  L.,  K.C.M.G.,    Govnnmtnt   Hinuf, 

Kmgstnn,  Jamai'yi. 
Hbmhiho,  Joh?i.  CioU  Coinmitihner,  Grahains/oiiiii,  Cape  Colttiy. 
HKNTifRsiK,  J.  C,  A„  Pff/nria.  TrBt'KV'itil. 
Hewdbhson,  Samkkl,  Woodford  hudgr,  Trinidad. 
Hkbtihihs,  a,  J.,  ISIorl  Hmer,  Jamaica. 

(IIennwssy,  IfATTD  V,,  J.P„  Si/dra/i'iiii.  St.  Kilda,  Mrl/ioum';  Amtralia. 
HKNSTNa,  RuROLi'  II.,  Oiolgardir,  Weshra  Aiiitralio. 
HEsni',  Hov.  John,  Uevanpart  H'eat,  Tannania. 
ITenhV  L,  CLRsiEUTf*.  ji;ciin.  Gold  Coafit  Colour/. 

Hincs5iAS.  HoK.  Mil,  Jusnoi!  Alpred  PsAcir,  Perth,  Wietern  Aiatratia. 
tHTinimnT.   Rri;aiN*u>  T".    DB   Coonov,   J.l'.,    Plantation    Springlinid/, 

Serbier,  Brithh  Guiixna. 
Hehman.  C.  La-wiibkck,  M,B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  *2  Snrg  Street,  Cape  Tokp, 

Vajir  Col™;/;  and  Cioil  Senice  Club. 
IIrwtCk,  Johm  v...  Police  Magisltote,  Geori/riuvm,  Britieh  fl«i(inn, 
Bii  KS,  Hehbert  G.,  Oudtihoom,  Cape  Cutuny. 
f  Hicus,  The  liiouT  Rrt.  John  WAT.n,  D.D,,  I^rd  Iliihop  of  Hloemfiintcin, 

Bishop's  Lodge,  Bloemfonleia,  Orange  Free  Stale. 
fHiEDisoH,  .1.  M.  F.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
tHiiiDiSoK,  MicBAKL,  V.C.S.,NcUilands.  Cape  Colony. 
tliDDCNOH,  WiLLiin,  BarHsler-af'Laai,  Capr  7'oHm,  Capt  Colony. 
tBioHriT,  Jaira  Moorb. 
Hill,  Cdahles  Wm.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Teknde. 
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Colonial  InstiiuU. 


ilux,  Hoy.  Kowinu  C.  11.  Audifor-OetKral,  Singapyrf. 
HlLi,  Okoiiui!,  fiirf  <\f  Stock  li:i-c/'iti';/i<,  •iiikannfuhirg,  IWtUvaai. 
Jliu,  Ukxiit  T.,  t'.O.  Bo.T.  IflflO,  Jiihtfnnnhuri}.  Triiiitmal. 
Hnr,  LukkM.i  A.SLInnt.C.E.,  Of^ryrlnuii,  Jlnlinh  Gukma. 
fHlii,  Tuo>i.»»  Hn8lOP,  Sunt/ri  Vjinu/.  Blrailt  Sctlleisenli. 
Htll,  WAitnBOP  M.,  QuftMlaad  Cliib,  Brubant,  QHeenslanil, 
fHlLULRV,  GnonoB,  Durhan.  Natal. 
HiiJ.i.  T.  Aiio,  ;l  1  C/iieni  Sirrei,  MiVionme,  Atulrolia, 
ttttxsutt,  Jiiua  C.  I'ori  DixTV'in.  Sonth  Aitttralt'a. 

tl[ii.'j«s,  Tiii'ilJlB  J.,  h'rretniim,  Sirrni  l.tiiiir,  

HiusT,  (iKOHuK  :^  S.,  M.U:,  Aniftant  Calimial  Surgeon,  Aixra,  GM  <^ut 

Colon;/. 
fUiTCiius,  CiijUiuts,  M.L,A.,  Ijurhan,  XeUl. 
JIiTu-iitK»,  JottH  1'..  Durban.  Natal. 

HolHlUS.  I'lUNL-|S  E. 

HcmosoK.  H.E.  Sia  KitHDSitii:i  U..  K.U.U.O.,  GoKernintnl  Hcmti,  .tero. 

Gold  Com'  C"lanv. 
tnoev.  Vxa  liaK,  I'lnang,  Strait$  Seltlemmtn. 

tHOFlfaBlSTBll,  C.  E. 

HoFjiETR,  HssBY  J„  B.A.,  I'.O.  BihT  948,  Joliiniiiisliiirit,  liamvaal. 

HoFMHTB,  Ho>'.  J,  H.,  Cape  Toi'in,  Cape  Culaiii/. 

HuQu,  fmwTifa  EnwAnii,  C.E,,  D^eHnianir,  Atiilralia. 

Hono,  Dknhv  Rouohtos.IO  Market  Biiildinys,  Flindtn LorK,  Mtibetmu. 

Anttralia,  and  MeihouTne  Club. 
HoLUSUiP.  Tiiou*9  H,,  AnHraiian  CliA.  Sijdnry,  Msw  South  Wain, 
HcJi.E.  IInaK  Miiisnitt,  c/o  Chartered  Co..  Bulawtj/o,  Hhadmio. 
HotE,  WuLWU,  Jahore,  Siralti  SelClcmcnlS. 
Holland.  Cuxlbu  A.,  ean^SritUhColim^iaLandCe.,  Vieteria,  SrilM 

Columbia, 
BoLLiND,  Jobs  A.,  Port  SSiiahHk.  Cape  Colony, 
IHoLLioir.  CttciL,  293  Church  Street,  Mariifburff,  Natal. 
tnotl.lKS,RicHiio>it.,P.ftfl'o.r280,JnSnn»Mj«rj,  Trantwial and PrttotM. 
tllou.19,  A.  ClAcd,  Momhafa,  Eaut  Africa. 
HotMiis,  JiiHN  B,,  Ditlrlct  Judjic,  Ci/prm.  ' 
nai.Ri'VP,  UiiN,  Mtt.  Jusfioi!  Enwinii  D.,  Mtlbnarat.  Aunlralia. 
Holt,  Basil  A  „  (lire  ef  AiiitniUim  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Croydim,  (ifitccniland. 
■f  lIotT,  Waitkb  II.,  J.r.,  A«!tmlia-a  Clab,  Sydniy,  NtVi  Sevtb  Waha. 
JIuLToN.  IlAnotD,  Vajicomvr.  Brituh  Columbia. 
tHoiiAN,  LnoKAim  E.  li,  P.O.  Bok  ITS,  Johannnburg.  TVantvaal, 
IIiiNHt.  Itii'iUiU',  IK  f!an  Juan  dc  hetran.  Mexico. 
Hooii,  Wa.  AcLANO,  St.  Aiidries,  Ghborne.  New  Zealand. 
fllovK,  C.  H.  S.,  Marctimo.  Glenelg,  South  Avitfalia. 
tltops,  iIa-mcb  Wiij.tAM.  M.R.CP.,  Fivmantle,  WeMirn  Atulratici. 
Hoi-K.  T,C.,  M,D,,  Gteton;!,  f'iclaria,  Ai/ilTalia. 
HoPLBY,  Hon.  JUm,  .Ifstice  Wiliiam  M.,  A'l'mfifr/fji,  Cupt  Cvlcny. 
fHoRDKBN,  EnwAiiii  CiMR.  311  Pilt  StrTT/.  Sydiir^,  Nfui  &u(A  H'atm. 
tHiiBi'Eaw,  Saihikl,  L'etJ'ord  Uall.  JJi'tHhi;  I'aiat,  .SV«*Ty,  Nmi  Souli 

Wakjf. 
HoB>,  Thi>ji*s  SiTTUKiiLiNo,  AilfliiiiU,  South  Aiuiralia. 
HoKKiiv-PuKTHii,  Ciluii'B«',  I/tflrivC  Coni'iiwionir,  liii^',  tVttl  AfriM, 
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1890 
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tHoBMiBBooK,  CsABLis  A.,  GilUs  Streft,  Adelaide,  South  AmtraHa. 
HoBSFOBD,  HoK.   DiTU)  BiENRS,  M.E.C,    llccfirer-Gpiieral,    Port    vf 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
HoiuFOBD,  Sauuki.  L.,  M.L.C,  St.  Kitlt. 
HoRTOH,  Au^BD  G.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Hoas,  Et.  Kbv.  Oeohob  ¥.,'D.l>.,  Lord  Bishop  i>f  Siiu/apore  avd  Saravat, 

BiaAop's  Bouse,  Singapore. 
HosKBH,  William,  P.  0.  Box  667,  Johaiinesbiirg,  Transfoal. 
fHosMKH,  Capthh  Eowittn  A.  0.,  Virdm,  Nardloha,  Canada. 
HoTSOK,  JuaN,  Moalrcttx,  Kevi,  Melbourne,  Auslraliu. 
Howard,  Jons  Wu.,  BiUaiuij/o,  Rhodesia. 
HowAi,  Georqe,  ISO  Queen  Street,  Meibounie,  Australia. 
HowiTSON,  Hon.  Willum,  H.L.C.,  Fori  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Howe,  Csakles,  Durban,  Natal. 

How™,  jAMEa,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  Wat  Africa. 
ffluDDART,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HDD30N,  AitTHDii,  Solicitor-General,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hudson,  Geoeoe,  J.P.,  Cicil  Service  (Hub,  Ciipe  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hudson,  G.  Whefobd,  care  of  G.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cap 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tHuDSON,  Walter  E.,  P.O.  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Ti-anevaal. 
Hcoaws,  H.  D,,  Stipendiary  Justice,  Cedros,  Trinidad. 

fHnnfft.n,  COUUANDGK  R,  JvKES,  E.N. 

tHcaHKs-EnoHHs,  T.  W. 

HnLBTT,  Geoeoe  Herbkht,  Aduocaic   of  the  Supreme  Court,  P.O.  Box 

2S0, Durban,  Nalal. 
HcLETT,  Hon.  James  Liese,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kcarsne^,  Xonoti,  Satai. 
Hbli,  Gboroe  H.,  Kimberler/,  Cape  Colony. 
HnMBV,  Hehkt  O.,  M.lQst.CE.,  Verulam,  Natal. 
HuMPHEBTS,  OcTATins,   Chief  Registrar  of  the    Supreme   Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Hmrr,  Walter  B.,  Auditor- General.  Mtssati,  Bahamas. 
HtTS-TKE,  Chaeies  H,,  Astist,    Colonial   Secretary,   Accra,   Gold    Coast 

Colony. 
UuNTBR,  Charles  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Hdnteb.  DiTlD,  C.M.G.,  Govemr'icni  Railways,  Durban,  Nala!. 
HCNTKB.  Hamh-TOM,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  F0i  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
tHuNTES,  Jauks  M.,  Government  Ilailviays,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hunter,  Joseph,  Victoria,  Britith  Columbia. 
tHtlJTBE,  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Hdsbbli,,  WitLiAM,  Gweh,  Rhodesia. 

HmcniNS,  Datid  E.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
HcTCBiNSOK,  Qeoeqe  H.,  VancouvcT,  British  Columbia. 
HcTCHiNsoN,  His  Hooun  Chief  .Tc?iTicE  Sib  Joseph  T.,  M.A.,  Nicola, 

Cyprus. 
Hdtton,  Hon.  Charles  William,  RondeboscA,  Cape  Colony, 
HuTTON,  Edward  M.,  M.A.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraltar. 
■fHcTTON,  J.  Mount,  Ooongarrie   Gold  Mining  Co.,  Goongarrie,   Western 

AtutToiia, 
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18B2  Hdttok.  Wn.LiAM. 

1S85  B-iMH,  ABHAMAm,  P.O. Box  23*.  Kimierlf^,  Capa  Colony. 

]  S97  Utahs,  FoA^fi,  DiintdiH,  Nfw  Zealand. 

1 39^  EtUAtc,  SAuuEr.,  959  Jamtion  AvKtiit,  Saluhury,  Bheiitia. 


1897  Ievubs,  KouiUiT  lANeuLor,  Mount  lemrt,  SoyalParA;  MfUmumt,  Aatlrttia. 

1884  IsiN,  But.  Ai-r-BED,  D.D..  Point.  I/atal. 

1598  lursr,  Saudbi.  P.,  U.D.,  CM..  Overhnfk  Sgwtrt,  Capa  Tavin,  C«^ 

Colony. 

1880  In  Thurn,  Etebard  F..  C.M.O,.  Pomtmon  Biw,  British  Guiana, 

1884  lnOKi.t.,  Wii.T.uM,  Jlerbic;  Brititfh  Gnmva. 

1894  flMii.is,  Bos.  James.  M.L,A,,  Deaa'/^  I'lacr,  Sydaiy,  Sun  S'luth  Walu. 

18BB  Inowa,  \Vm.  Wooo,  P.O.  Box  ims,  Johamvihurg,  Tmutraul. 

ISflo  luKls,  Thdjus  Wai.rovh.  Ilrilannia  Estate.  Maurilvit. 

IBBl  I'Ose,  FaiiDnuiCK  F.,  P.O.  i'o.r  7J,  Roodepmr.  Transitml. 

1893  Ikelanu,  J.   S.  A.,  M.B.  (^rywn  Superintendent,  Indian   Emigratian 

Sfrvke), 

18D1  Ibtine,  Bans  W.  IT.,  Grra!  Wtclim  Vineyard,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1891  IsviHC,  EouEHT  J.,  WmitTii  Aiietrulian  Faatoral  and  CaloniMtion  Ct., 

Kftjonup,  WealfTn  Auetrtilia. 

1897  laAic,  GKoneK  Michabt,,  P.O.  Sis'  75,  Salaa'ayo,  Ithodttia. 

1889  flsAAca,  Dayiii.  Capr  Tovin,  Cape  Cotong. 
1681  Isaacs,  EjtASDiti,  P.O.  Box  I,  Maftkhig,  Cope  CaUmy. 
1888  laBMOKOEs.  Ekwim  B.,  Singapore, 

I8SS  Jaox,  a.  Hii;i;,  Ihmedin.  Xrvi  Zealand. 

1599  f  Jackson,  Cecil  trowEH,  J.P.,  Weentn,  Katal. 
18S1  J.wvsox,  Hon.  8ia  Hknhy  M,,  K.C.M.O..  Colonial  Seentar;/,  Gibraltar. 

1890  fjACKsoN,  fl,  PnHLY,  Jfeffitlnir  of  llie  Suprfmt  Court,  Lagot,  WM  Afriia. 
1890  Jacksok,  RonexT  E,.  Q.C,  Victoria,  British  Colwmhin. 

1897  tJACOH,  Wti-i.TAK  F.,  Ffifdiuff,  New  Zealand. 

1883  tJ*''""*!  Isaac,  73  Quei-a  Strrrl,  Mclhotimf,  AmtraUa. 
18U7  Jacobs,  Montaoi",  &i/Isbin\i/,  Hhodcuia. 
1807  Jaqokb,  John  Wm,.  Capr  Town.  Cape  Colony. 
1676  f  Jaubs,  J.  WiLtiAM,  I'.G.S,.  Tanrumri,  Blaluhm-ti,  Sydney,  Kew  Sbuft 

fValet. 

1684  James.  Philip  Hafghtok.  Demn  Li'dijc,  Half  Waif  Tree,  Jamaica. 

1683  Jambson,  AuiM,  M.B„  C.M„  Perth,  WfUera  Auitmlia. 

1686  Jamsson,  Georiii!,  Canlerl'itry  Faratere'   Co-operalive  Co.,   ChHifchurvit 

New  Ztaland. 

1BSI  ^iMissoSilis.   L.  S.,  C.V,.,  Bulawayp,  Bhodctia. 

1896  JiUKaoSjHciK.RoHEnT,  M.L,C.,jDurJa«,  A'a(iif,(fln'f«j)oud(iy(iSnT«(iiry), 

1897  Jauieson,  Eomond  C,  P.O.  Box  3.57,  Johanneaburg,  IHntvatL 
1897  jAMIEStlK,  Or^hcjh,  C.M.G, 

IS97  Jauiebov.  Jokk  TI.,  i*.0.  .Sox  2&T6,  Johanneibtirg,  TrantvattK 

1886  tJ*>"ESPN.  M.  B..  C.E„  39  Cw*"™  Sirett.  MiU-oiirne,  Atatralia. 

1882  JiMiSON.  WlLLUK  T. 

1884  Jabdine,  C  K.,  Gforgetown,  British  Gviaiia. 
1886  jAnDiHB,  John  F,,  i/ii-pier,  Nai:  Zealand. 
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U9S 
1S80 
1882 

180S 
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180S 
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1804 
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1806 
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1880 
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1S89 

1885 
1681 

1886 

1B9S 

1807 
1804 
1890 

1881 
1888 
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1888 
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1882 
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JiBMTT.  MlPH*«^  Lkwij,  M.K.C.aE.,  L.K.CJP.  (Edio.).  BHtM  SSttirp, 

»'«(  Afrka. 
jKi-fiiAV,  Aijut,  llWit  CIb^,  JViA.  ))'(itn-»  Aiulralia. 
Jkiiacow,  H.  Vixckht.  Biui-m  HuaM.  (ininjt  Stretl,  A'aaioit,  Bahama*. 
f  Jkneins,  II.  I..,  Indian  CiiHi  Sayrict. 
.Tkmkin>,  AnnniR  Boaxn,'',  Dw^ian,  Xatal, 
t-lKPi'ii,  C'jBL.  /Jarrut<r.a/-£au',  Ca^«  roimi,  Ci;w  C«ieJii/. 
fJiipni.  Jtftlti,  Cape  roim.  CJi^  Coltmg. 
^^t.m,  Jcuus.  Jtrie,,  P.O.  JIuj;  60.  JohanHesburg,  Trtivtoaal. 
jKaKiKOHiM,   H.E.   SiB  UcomiT  K.  II.,  K.C.M.G,,  Governimnl  Uoiut, 

Perl  e/ Spain,  TVinidad. 

Jaesae.  Wiu.uii  H.,  P.O.  Sea  313,  jBhannahurg,  TKOinaal, 

tJ»KL,  Lami.  P.O.  Sox  iZ'i,  Johassesburff.  Tranivaal. 

loBSso'x,  Hnx.  Eqwabo  0..  Colonial  Ireatartr,  FtKtown,  Siirra  Lmit, 

tJoirasoK,  Frank  W.  F.,  Soli Aary,  Hhodala. 

ionxios,  Fredkuitk  Wnxux,  A.In*l.OLE.,  Pii&lU   Worii  DrpaHmcul, 

f  JoBXs>H,  Jmtci  Axn4«,  Prorpicl.  Adtfaidf,  S^'ulb  Aiutnlia. 
JoHX«o.v.  JoSKTH  C.  !■'..  A'lclaidr,  Sr/ftli  Auilratia, 
JoHjisTON.  Uos.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Ifri/Wnff f""! .  Scib  Zealand. 
fJoMJUTns,  DdviB  W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  2oi'i,  JoiaiinubuTg,  Tranmiuti. 
Johnston,  D,  Hoes,  Annanilale,  Si/dnfff,  Xta.'  South  WaUi. 
JoiCNsroH,  tiiK  Uajcsv  H.,  K.C.B.,  Spfrial  CoiamUsioHCT,  Uganda. 
f JoaxsTOW,  JiMMS,  JJ*..  Oakba-nk,  XounC  Barker,  Soa<h  Antircdia. 
JoBMSToN,  J.  RiBiiE,  20  Lo/iua  S/itel,  Sj/diie;/,  Aim  SoiiiA  Wales. 
JoBNSTow,  PicBciTM-  J.P..  eaw  o/  jlftssru.  Jwnw  ^  Jon^j,  Xin^D/n't  Inn 

Chamltri,  FAwttbrth  Sttert,  Sydntg,  Niw  Soulh  K'aUt. 
JosKSTOs,  SioNiiY,  AVi/JUT,  jWiT  Zfoland. 
i<ia»sTov,1autt^aG.,earenf  Hon.  W.J).  Siernirt,  M.I^C,  Duntdin,  Hew 

Zratand. 
JoBJfsTOs,  Hon,  Wiltkh  Woops,  M.H.K.,  WiUiiiglon,  Xew  Zealand. 
JoitBOTOBB,  Geobob  W.,   L.K.C.P.,  L,B.C.S.,    Kudat.    BntitK    Xarlh 

BtirneB. 

JOENATONE,  GiLPBBT  L.,  R.A. 

JoHiiaTOKE,  H.  W.,  Darriiter-at-Lav:.  Hal{fiix,  Xoivi  Sculia. 
JouKsToKii.  RoBUiT,  Boarii  of  SiifKrviiioH,  Kingiton,  Jamaiw. 
fJoNEs,  EnwABD,  C.E.,  Baud  C'iub,  Johaniiaburg,  Tramvaal. 
JosEs.  EuwiBo,  J, P.,   CimmtTcial  Bank  of  Aatlratia,  Adtlaidc,  SvulA 

Aiittralia. 
tJoNBs.  EviB  H.,  J.P.,  Kisiberiiy,  Capt  ttiony. 
Jones,  CsvPAut  Heskeiu,  Mbaity,  If'tatern  Aitstivlia. 
Jones,  Jiubs,  Grenihill,  Jiiitice  Slrett,  Cape  Touit,  Cape  Colony. 
Jokes,  John  B..  Pretoria,  Trameaul. 
Joke;.,  J.  THattii,  M.L.A.,  Braifietd,  Barbados 

Jones,  Mitkkw,  AitielaiU  Calunial  Sunteyor,  Acora,  Gold  Ceatt  Colony. 
JoNiis,  Oswald,  Haonlt.in,  Bermuda. 

Jones,  Pkiiip  Siiwby,  M.D.,  18  College  Street.  Bydney,  SltiB  South  Wata. 
JoNis,  CoMJ(i''DEB  R.  D.  PioBT,  Lngos,  West  Afrka. 
Joxc^  EicUifiD  EvAJt,  fSrt  ^'  Mcsiri.  f.  .f  A.  Swaacy,  Cape  Cceul, 

Gold  Cfail  (Uvn'j. 
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Soyal  Colonial  hutituie. 

Jow»,   RoMiln  M.,   Son/H  4f""^  Erpteratioii   Co.,   KmBerliy.   C^i 
Colony. 

1878     Jtaira,  Hok,  Mb.  .Tusticb  S.  Th-kkti-mam,  GraliamiSou'v,  Capf  Colony. 
ISSI     Jomui,  Uox.  Mil,  .Tu-tich  W.  U.  Hyntxa)!,  Ptnang,  Straitt  Sitllfrntntt. 
18ST      fJosRs,  His  Qiiatr  Wilhim  West, D.D., /<<vi  ^lyMivAaji  i^ Cb^  Tbm, 

BUhoiis  CiMirl,  Clatumnnl,  Copt  Cotojiy. 
1800     Joww.  Wm.  HEnnETtr,  273  Cnltint  Stml,  Mtlbmimt,  JuttraUa, 
18S4     tJnsna,  Sin  W.  U.  Qn*n.ic. 
1897      JoBDHiON,  fmsK,  Giit/o.  nhodiila. 

IBOa     JuoB,  Albfht  G,,  oareo/J.  G.  Lcoh,  Etq.,  Eo&dtbaich,  Capi  Cohtt/. 
18!l!»     JcuBOK,  Dakiel,  J.P,,  B"la'eagii.  Shoduia. 
1896     JuNina,  Hebbt  G,,  P.O.  B:>x  IIB.  Johanneahurg,  TnawiaaL 
1886     JcTi,  U"S.  SiK  HENHr  H.,  Q-C,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cap*  Cbleny. 


1  snn     Kjteb.  SoMfjiii  'W..  M.B..  CM.,  Sydnt;/.  San  Saulh  Walet. 

1800     KiuTs.  Hkbdebt  V.C.nan  of  Bank  of  Amtralaaa,  MeUiourne,  Aii$tralia. 

189*      Kekhak.  Jamks,  F.R.C.8.I.,  /Tain;  Ciwi,  JohaaTuabvrs,  Tratimaot. 

1885  Kkbp,  Johk,  Sydnt!/,  Ntw  Unith  Wala. 

1889     tKmowiv,  Tbobus  Hesur,  JWnr*?*  S(rff(,  Sifdnti/,  Ntv  Bouti  TFat 
1888     tKEna,  Jann  T..  P"'''  E/innMI;  Capr  Colony, 
]  886     Kkllv,  His  Hohoib   Cbibf  JcfmCB  H.  G,  Akata,  Xgtr   Ttrritery^ 

West  Africa. 
1884     fKEi.i.T,  Jauks  John,  Ellhnntta,  St.  Kilda,  M'thnwar,  Aiuiralitt. 
I  8(18      KliLCV,  J.  CjiiiLlsn,  Oltauia,  Canada. 

18Sn  fKcLTr.  William,  Alhaiii/,  Wiilem  Jmlpalia. 

IHHO  Kieap,  UoH.  O.  T  K.,  M.D.,  M.L.C..  Ifauaii.  Baha-mtu. 

1 S77  KBKsr.KT,  jAMts,  Poft  Mizahsth,  Cape  Colon;/. 

1893  Kenxeuv.  CttAMLite  Db(i*ld,  Brmiming  Street,  Napitr,  Nta  Zealand. 

1888  Kksnuov.    James    HrrcaiNsoM,    Trmfairr,   CRttTttrtd   Co.,    Salubury, 

Rhodesia. 

188*  Keknt.  W.,  M.D.  ^Sar^|f^^^  SajitrintcKdmit,  Indian  E/aigratian  8trvioi)t 

1 898  KeswiY,  Philip  T.,  Giubnrnf,  A'eio  Zealand, 

1807  Keroasiqu,  E.  de,  Paraiiio.rib-1,  Surinam,  OtUoh  Guiana, 

1886  Kehviide,  RoBEitT,  Moiia  fait,  Tatmama, 
ISno  Kebsice,  CuiLajn  Conv,  Aiinula  Poiura  Iloltl,  Lishoa, 
18S8  t'^""""'  T-  C,  SuWon  ZWjf,  Ttemmaaaa,  Auckland,  yew  Zealand, 

1897  KenxK.  NiTaiNiBi.,  Napifi;  Jieia  Zealand. 

1895  KnwLBY,  CuAKLEa,  K.A.,  Sf.  Qi^rKUt'i  GraTnmar  Scliou!,  Kimierley,  Cap* 

Colomj. 

1882  fKcYNiai,  RiciufiD  R..  Keijnetmi,  Stattk  Australia, 

18B2  ■fKmoi.Bi  William.  Waliundrie  Station.  Alhury,  New  South  Jfrllci, 

1886  Kil,BY.  Hkot.t  G.,  Baitham,  Huiitfrs  Hill,  Sgdney.  Nmv  &™(A  Waltit, 

1898  KiwouB,  Wiii.iAM,  Mean.  Dalgri;/  .f  Co.,  3  Beat  Street,  Ssdney,  AVu 

Sou  (A  Wattt, 

1G9I  EiKCAiD,  JoaM.  P.O.  Sox  2186,  Jb&annNJiKr^,  ZVatuiUAf. 

ISSS  Kino.  How,  Pnii.tP  0.,  M.L.O.,  Baairta,  DovbU  Bay,  Sydney,  tTtta  StMtk 

Walft, 

1888  tErarv,  Kbu*,  Pitt  Streef.  Syimy.  JTrai  «o»/A  Wahi;  and  ^mlmttot 
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tKnra,  Tnouu  A^  Hatt  Loadint,  Citpv  CoUnjf.T, 

KisoNHiix,  W.  '1' ,  ,F\)W  HuaiTik,  Cop*  Wmy. 

Kixnuv,  W.  H.,  Dui-!/an,  Natal. 

EmxRB,  Jiwu,  Siru/h  ISritiiA  Imamnvt  Co.,  Amehtand,  Sia  Zfdaitd, 

Kaisvooo,  Junu  C.  P.O.  Box  3^8,  JahaimahuT^,  YViiJUiiaa/, 

KiBTov,  CxTTAiir  GnaanR,  Feilding,  AVie  Ziaiatid. 

Kirciutx.  JouK  tt..  S(.  A'iWo.  Melbourtu,  Autlratia. 

KiTHER,  WiLLiiu,  GUnelg,  South  Aiutraiia. 

KnATr.  J.  0„  P.O.  Box  08.  BiilaiKor/o.  Hhadaia. 

KmtVETT,  J.  8.  K.  UK,  2  Kur  dr  Loxum,  Bruatli. 

KxioHT,  ABrncH,  Amiit  Officf,  Singaparf. 

Ekiqkt,  Cuui>  Hon,  AJliLIiuLC.E.,  Jaltipan,  Euado  dt  f-tra  O-ui, 

£]ioLLTs,HoK.  StRCouMtnuTC,  K.(XH.Q^  ColcnM  StdTet^ff.  PoTtiff 

^mn,  7>iniiIa>I. 
KxoLLTs.  JIajor  Iouis  F.,  (XU.6.,  bitpKter-GtMnxt  o/PoUee,  Olimba. 

Eaox,  Sir  EiyviRD,  Colenial  Sugar  StfiniHf  Ci.,Syimif.  Xta  Snah  Wmkt. 

Knoi,  WituAM,  74  Qtutn  Street,  JU/liottnu,  Aiutraiia. 

\KiBKia,  PtDt,  Beau  Bmain,  Maiiniiiai. 

tKijULEB.  OaiBLEs  W.  H,.  Bhiriidr,  Faurt,  Cape  Colony. 

Kou..  Otto  H.,  P.O.  Box  HOI,  Ji^haiinetbuiy,  I'ratumal. 

Korxi':.  HttBUiKM.  Loffoi,  !»»(  AfrU't. 

fKoTUXHi,  JuiAHaiu  H..  Karachi,  India, 

tKww..  Kkv.  H.  T. 

tKtMB,  HnKT  B.,  Port  Eliatherh,  Caps  Colon!/. 

Enma,  J±xm  Wii.  Xohtost,  Bt^lror  o/tht  Court*,  Hong  Kong, 


tL»oi>«s.  Sin  Gonratt  YKursiis,   K.C.M.O.,    TJlii  Seridmci/,  ^faltnl, 

Batuloland.  South  Africa. 
tL*Dto,  Bow.  JoHK,  MX.A.,  Blachvioodt.  Stymour,  Cape  Coloty. 
Xitun,  Toui-sosc.  Lii'rrpoel  StrfM,  Thivtdin,  ti'no  Ztaland. 
LirasiiroK,   H.E.   Rioiit  Hi>x.    Lokb,   K.C.M.O.,   GovenmanC  Smut, 

Brithane,  Queenstatid, 
IjiwriuiT,  LiiuT.-CotxiKKL  J.  J.,  R.A.M.C.  FJl.O.S. 

Lisa:,  Tiiouis  H..  UoriUy  Doom,  Can/erhuri/,  Xew  Zfoland, 

Lixcr.  Wru-IAM  I'.,  P.O.  Box  7*1.  JohavMtlmrq,  Tran!i.'aai. 

LlncsAi-K,  Ai.>XAi(i>Eiir  MMoUTnii  Ctah,  AuMralia. 

t.tNDUJE,  R.  Hi'STKU,  IlraiU'/iiin,  Nmi  Sauth   Walta. 

fLlso,  William,  Grtim  HiU,  Cooma,  A'tw  .'fcn/A  Wiilrs. 

LiBODALE,  Cattais  pBKDBBicff  Lbsox,  JValiayii,  Fiji. 

LAWinns.  CiiARLEK  p.,  123  Ifi/JtoBi  Strrtt,  hlcHoitTne,  Aiulmtiit, 

IiAicQE,  UiiK  Mu.  Ji'snCE  .1.  H.,  KiiaherUy,  Cap*  Colony. 

tLAJsr.KBUAs,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Tranivaal. 

LucQKKuui.  James.  £<ue  Po^nt,  Ca;x'  Town,  Cap*  Calany, 

hiLKOTOv,  Hos.  EowAftD,  Mclhournt,  Aiatralia. 

LwsETTKE,  Coi.o!fEL  H.  B.,  licdUaf.  Hiw  &>iilh  Ittad  Head,  K'ooilain, 

Si/dHf^,  .Vpip  Soath  K'aUi, 

t,tcii:>n.  lit.  llo».  f>m  V.itriiii',  O.CM.a.,  Cavw,  OanmAf. 


4S0  Roj/al  Cotoniai  lantitute. 

TdBEpf 

]g9a  liiv,  Ciunuis  F..  P.O.  liox  lid,  Vmicouver,  Sritiik  Celvnibit. 

1889  tLAWtBV,  Alfhsd  L,,  Krira,  Kait  Africa.. 
1880  L*wfiESfii,  Jasibb.  JI.L.A.,  J.l'.,  KivArrUy,  Capt  Colony. 
1886  Lattox,  Bksdtsuh,  .UwiM.  (hl/b,  lavhufuf-m, .(-  (h.,  Wnny  Kamj. 

1892  'fl'i",  JiTLMH  AuuunTU!,  Al.K,,  F.R.C,!^.,  312  ^Jmn  Aveaiti,  Duffrin  Slntf, 

T'inmf'i,  CaiiMa. 
1883     LsicatK.  Hon.  W.  I',,  M.L.C,  Uarhndnt. 
1806     fLiuiE.  George,  li.C,  W.I.,A,,  Fertli.  Wutcrn  Avtlrit/ui. 
]8!)7      LeCK.  William,  P.O.  fii'J'  1BU3,  Joliannctbiirg.  Traatvaal. 
188B     tI-™™T    H.   W.    CiiiMBHB,    LL.D.,    Stelt    TreeitiTer,   Ptrak,    StnU* 

ScftUmtntt. 
1883     t^'i^'^'ii  John  Bodbke  Masskt,  Kinia,  Perak,  Slraiti  Settlnttntt, 
1897     Lkbfb,  Hexby  E,,  'IJif  Rreid^ucy,  Rolamah,  Fiji. 
189G     Lbpkvbk,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Vaticoui-er,  BrtiUh  Colamhia, 
1894     Lb    UrtiTE,    His    Honour    Gboroe   BuTKVRtc.    C.M.G..    QovernafRl 

I  Hoint,  Port  Mortthi/.  VriUih  Neia  Gainta. 

1877     LBKDBtto,  Pmup  {Conmlfor  Portugal).  Fntiown,  Sitrra  Lautt. 
1883     I'll  MufifBiEw,  Cehl  J.  R.,  7'he  Carno':  Miits,  Itatiicaloa,  Ctylon. 
1880     Lb  JIikrk,  Hippoi.vte.  Jus.,  Soi«  Callage.  Curepipr,  Maiiritiiu. 
1S98     t^^x^""^'"'!  John  Tkousox,  AustraiicM  Club.  MiUiournr.  Auitralia, 
1897     tLBSi,  Ono,  P.O.  Sor  il2,  Johanneeburg.  Tranivaal. 
1806     Lbonabd,  CitAULBS,  P.V.  Bv.t  16,  -Johnnneshnrg,  Tremnaal. 

1890  Lbowjuip,  Hon,  James  W.,  Q.C,  TheRaad  Cliib.JohanneibnTg,  TVanttaal. 

1885  Lboxakd,  William,  MelboumE  Clab,  Australia, 

1886  Leffeb,  Ckaklbs  H,,  F.R.G.S,,  P.O.  But-  !S2,  Durban,  i-'atel. 
I8i)6      Lb  Borx,  IJ.  M..  Boiuiebuivli,  Cape  Ca/oiii/. 

1880  tXj;suE,  J.  H.,  /'.O.  Box  894,  Johanntibwrg,  Trantvaal. 
18ii8     Lbucbaus,  tiKOBOit,  M.I..A.,  Gm/  Tiu'i.  yatal, 

1891  fLETBT,  Jaucs  a,.  Biiu'diin,  South  Yarra,  MilboiiTne,  Auifraiia, 
lSn7  .  Lkvi,  Joskpm.  Liiliaghi,  Pri-iirci  SlrMt,  SI.  Kilda.  Mdioume,  .iustralia. 

1897  I  Levi.  Hon. Natiianibj.. M.L.C,  Livtrpool,  Si.  Kitda.Mclbounir,  Australia. 

1882  l,is<ii.  AatKVB,  MimdinUt,  Jamaic.d. 

1883  '  Lbwis,  Aj-lan  Welleslhv,  Barrisler-ai-Law,  St.  Gtorg^i,  Grtnoda. 
V809     Lbwis,  David  Clarescb,  Habart,  Tasmania. 

1881  I  Lbwib,  Louis  Locas,  7  Qiian  Street,  Hldbuarnt,  Autlralia. 

1880  I  tLswia,  Niiit  Elliott,  M.H.A.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Holiert.  Tatmaakc  (CVw 

sjiutiJiiiff  Secrttarii). 
1891      Lewis,  Houert  E.,  414  LiilU  Collins  Strat,  Melbuurnf,  A>ittralia. 
188l>     Lbwis,  Hum.  Sib  Sakuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C,,  Freetown,  Sifrra  Leent. 

1884  tLllwis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  7'asmania. 
1367      LicHTENscEiK.  MoNTAutK  M..  P.O.  Boj'  IU15,  Joliamcihirg.  Tmrnvaal^ 
1889     tLiCBTFBiM,  JiCuB,  P.O.  Box  iai8,  Johaoneihurg,  Trantvaai. 

1889  'LniDLE,  Frbdehic  C.  Ea'idClvh.  Johauitctbiirii.  Tranaimal, 

189(5  LiDDLE,  HoniCE  S.,  Baud  CM,  Jiihaiitiegliarg,  Trauumxal. 

1898  fLmBLE,  .To=Kpa.  P.O.  Box  128,  JoAaitiiobary,  7'ransuaal, 
189,1  LiEBJiAKN,  Hbshi  U,,  Wr/ngard  Square.  SyJ.iwy,  New  South  IFa>«, 

1894  LiKcoLH,  QiBaia..  Civil  Seroice.  Port  Loma,  Mnaritius, 
1896  I.iMisAT,  Datid,  r.E.G.9.,  Mrlaidt.  South  AurtrnJiri, 

1895  LiMiiSAY.  Bekry  LiLL,  Hammiiith,  Orange  Free  Stalf. 

1893  LiHDBiv,  Joa.^  H.,  lio^al  Sarvg  JJejit,  Bangkoi,  Stam., 
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1B96     tLisDCT".  WjiLTKB,  Fairvieiii  ToiBrr.  MariUhurij,  Hatal. 

1807     Lirr,   Ciiaulki,    J.X'.,    African    Banking    Cirrparatian,   J'>}iannciherg, 

Transvaal. 
IS87     X.ISSNEB,  IluN.  IsiDOR,  M.L.A,,  Brii^aite,  Qufrntland, 
18B7     LiTHUis,  KiBL,  Cajif  Toipn,  C'nyn  Coiony, 
1880     tLiTKTE,  Kmil  M.,  Ki'ii/isrlfi/,  Cape  CbIohi/, 
1809     LiTTLB,  A'"""'"""  J.,  Chtmgki^iQ,  China, 
1S99     LiTTLK,  CsAnr^s  Wu.,  ScoUith  Auilralian  Investmmt  Co.,  Sydmi/,  Xein 

South  iVoitf. 
1B99     LiTTiK,  Jaugs  B„  Nrto  Ctnh,  Johanntiburg,  Tranivaal. 
180S  !  IatVUI,  Robust  McEwbn,  Kiulat,  Writ  Coast,  BritUA  North  Borneo. 
1879     tlaTKasmaii.    Akchiei.ld,  M.A.,  F.R.8,,  Priifiiesor  ^f   Chprnislri/,   Tht 

UnivfTtHi/,  Si/dney,  Xrui  South  Wairg. 
1893     LtanLTN,  His   Honuua  Sia  Bobsbt  S.,  £.C.M.(}^  Adminklrator, 

Bat  hunt,  Gambia. 

1893  LiAm,  Cbaui^s  Wm,,  naijfield,  GranviUe  Beiffhd,  Sydneij,  .Vew  South 

Widee. 
188*     Lloid,  G.  Hamiltok, 

1890  tLiovD,  Rkv,  Joun  T.,  10  Piettnen  Sltvtt,  Hospital  Hill,  Johannahurg, 

Transvaal. 

1894  Lloyd,  Lajicbli.it  T.,  127  PAi^iip  St'mt,  Bydnty,  New  South  Walet. 
1 SS]     LocKB,  JoBB,  cart;  uf  Colonial  Bunt,  Barbados. 

1896  ■fLiiL'KWiED,  Hkntii,  Iliimilion,  Bermuda. 

1888  liiFTiE, Rowley C,  J.P.,  GoucrHiKeuf  Reeident,  Alhany,  Walern  AutCrotia 
1886     LooAN,  Hiis.  Jaui:!  D.,  M.L.C.,  Ma0e^ot>tnn,  Cape  CWony. 

1689      LoMO.  EowAJiii  M.,  Havana,  Ma^iay,  Queemland. 

1897  LoNo,  Hon.  W.  A.,  M.L.C..  Sydney,  AViu  South  Waltt. 
1897     Li>«GD»H,  Hkbbbut  T,,  6v.th,  Rliudfeia. 

1893      LoHSBKN,  W.  H .,  Sv'iursel  Eaet,  Caj'"  Cotpny. 

188S     LoFOLET,  Hon,  J.  WiLBMifoaeii,  0.0.,  M.E.O.,  M.P.P.,  Ifciyu*,  Nmm 
Sexitia. 

1885  Loos.  F.  C,  Colombo,  Cfylon. 

18(18     LoBiH,  Albikt  E.,  21  TimUv  Stnet,  MariUhHrg,  Natal, 

1889  tLotiBSETt.  Maithbw  M..  I'eH  Eliiaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  LoTE,  Jaubs  It,,  99  Balharst  Slrtet,  Sydntff,  New  Sonth  If'atei. 

188*  LoTRDAT.  RicnABD  KKLaHv,  M.V.K.,  F.R.G.S,,  Frttoria,  Tramvaat. 

1891  Lotkll.Edwabb  A.,M.A.,Ph.  D.,  Colltctor  of  Cantoitis,  Lagos,  Wett  ^rica. 
1378  Loyeu;,  How.    Fniwoia    H..    C.M.G.,    M.E.C,    M.K.C.S.E,,   Surgeon* 

General,  Port  t^f  Spain,  Trinidad  {Corrrxpo7idin(i  Secretary), 

1888  tI;0¥Ei.v,  Lieut. -CotoKKi.  Jauks  CaAPiiiw,  Addnide,  South  Auilralia. 

18Rfi  tLoYEiY.  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Kalgoorlit.  Western  Amtralia, 

181)6  LoTEUOBK.  Hauki  C,  Rand  CIiil:  Joliannecbitrg,  Tranaraaf. 

ISflS  Low.  Hkmut  J.,  321  Don-htsier  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

18UT  I.OW,  IIoK.  WriiTAU.  Colnnia!  Se<rein.rg,  Accra,  Gold  Coaat  Colony. 

1897  I*WE.  FbedbhIi.K  G.,  Satithiiry,  Rhodfeia. 

1895  Lowi.KP.  JoHS  I.,  eare  of  Bauk  of  AfMralaeia.  MeVjoume,  Aiutralia. 
1 S98  L.>H'Bv,  CiFTiiN  Hknrv  Wabh.  I..'*.0.,  Seminderabad,  India. 

1886  tLnARD,  Hon.  Kdwahd  Cuadnct,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  La  Bonne  IntenHon, 

British  Gni'o nil. 
tLvcui,  Alrsanseb  B.i  S'lorida,  'iVmivaal, 


4S2  Royal  Ooionial  InftituU. 

ItlHUon. 

IH9U  Lucas.  A.  B.  B.,  Adelaidf,  South  Ausfralia. 

I8QU  liUCiE.  FhudebIck  Q,  C.  Dur/iaii,  NaiiiJ. 

1HB7  Lncia,  CiPTAis  Gooto  A,,  Vfrl/an,  h'til'd. 

1896  fLiJCAa,  Philip  uk  N.,  Fiarida,  TrannBaal. 

1895  'LcnAnn,  LiiEUT.-Cot.(»»t,  F.  U.,  C.C,   Q.S,0.,  Xtfftria,  wa  Ar^aJM, 
West  Africa. 

1888  Ll-mu.  Hon.  Mii.  Jcsticb  C.  I'.,  M.A..  LL."D.,  Kiiigiton,  JamatM. 
ISSQ  LiTua&ia^  GsoEiaB,  Collector  itf  Cualoim,  Fort  Louia,  Mi^iiiititii. 

1889  TLumsuks,  Biyth,  Purl  ElimMfi,  Cn/ir  CHmiij. 

1886  tLvMiN,  Urnkv  U.,  74  McTiiiiinh  StrffI,  AfMlria!,  Canada, 

1880  LlMcil,  EoWilBO  B.,  &^0nii/<  Dumi,  Jamake, 

1898  LtJTK,  tiKoKUH  Wi!,  A..  M.B.,  5«,  i''y('. 

1883  Ltows,  CnifitJB,  Imprrial  Chatrihers,  Adihidi,  South  Aiutralia. 

1BB8  Ltosb,  HAauT  S,,  Post   O^c  Bitildingi,  Market  Street,  JokamittAmy, 

189G  IiTB.  Qiii>FB£i,  Rani  Cluh,  Johannmtiurg,  Traiiavasit. 

1883  liTTTKLTOW,  Thk  Hdn.  ixu  Rfv,  Ai  BEKT  Vr'tuh,  M.A.,  Blatnt/aaUiH, 


JSSfi  MiimRiBP,  HoH,  Ma.  Jc«tios  0,  Q-.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colon]/. 

1888  Mac*ethiih,  Autbub  H.,  8"  MaeUay  StrcH,  Sj/drury,  Nem  SevH  WaJti. 

1881  MiCjiETBCE,  DuMCAS,  }'.0.  BoT.  49B,  )i'iiiniptii,  Canada. 
1SS9  MicaoTHUTi,  E.  J.  Bayly,  cart  of  Cmnviervial  Bank  cf  Sj/diuj/.  Sgdm^, 

New  South  Wulrt. 

JSB3  ItACAHTHYjTafia.  G.,Pi*jn>JIr«i«8rj(,  Tnrff  St.,  Ifellnginn,  A'eai Zeaia»d. 

1836  Maca-skik,  Jdicn  C,  Diilnct  Jadgt,  Paphu,  Cg/rmii. 

18H7  MAticnv,  John  Mat,  P.O.  Box  12ft,  Bulavmi/o,  ll/u)dftia. 

1883  Hacqonald,  C.  Fai^dhir  J.,  Watiiabadgery,  Wagga   Wiyjo,Xae  A)«(i 

ISaS     IlicDDNALD,   Cu,Dint  A.,    Wantobadgcnj,    Wagga    Wagga,  JV«w   SotUk 

Waks. 
laHi     MicDoNAtB,  H.E.  Sin  Claodh  M.,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.a,.  PtMng.  China. 
1891      MiCnoKALD,  DuNCAM,  P.O.  Box  30fil,  JohannnihKrp,  Traiuivaal. 
18US     MacDobaj.d,  Ebbktizeh,  KamUiuvi^  Sarl'mg  Paint,  S}idney,Nem  South 

Walfs. 
IgOS     Macddhald,  OsoboEi  Altera.  Gold  Ceiat  Colony, 
laufl     Maddokald,  Rkv.  J.    MniDLeroN,    S3[.    Bengal    Chaplain,    Jriiyn, 

Ceil  t-rat  Indin. 
188fi     MiCDOMALB,  Thomas  Mohell,  I-Avercargill,  Xtvi  Zialand. 

1882  MACDOunALL,  Jauks,  MrHinunn,  Aunltatia. 

1801      tMioiiawALL,  Day  Hi>bt,  M.P.,  J^riAm  Albert,  N.IV.T.,  Canada, 
1888     MacEwkw,  Hun.  Aleiandeb  P.,  M.L.C.,  flonj/  Kong. 

1884  fMlcrAHLANE,  Jambs,  Xeielividn,  Holiart,  Tiumanin. 

1881      MAcfAULASK,  RoBHiiT,  ft[.V.R,,  Barriimilh,  Oraiiift  Frer  S/alt. 
1886     MacI'ahlasb,  EoDEiiiCK,  Eiidson'i  Bag  Co.,  Wiiniipfff,  Canada, 
18S0      Macfej!,  K.  N.,  45  S(.  SflCflBU'nS  Street.  Montreal,  Canada. 
1897     tMiCFiK,  RouBET  A.,  Estaneia  Perla,  Lw/nillo.  I'orlo  Sico,  Wett  litJitt. 
18U9     t^AO  Grkuob,  H.E.  Sm  Wiluui,  K.C.M.Q.,  C3.,  Gixenmatt  Bsmtt, 
Lagan,  W*tt  Afrtcot, 
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BLicQiu,,  WiLtiAH  G.,  Jttra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Maogijsiu!),  Nku,  J.P.,  r/n  Ciartind  Compaai/,  Bttlawayo,  Rliodftin. 

ALlchittik,  Thou  It  Aliixaxdsb,  M.B.,  CM.,  BaShuTtt,Scw  Stiuth  Waitt. 

HM^stokii,  Jauiis,c/«  Battk  t^Knr  SoulA  li'aUa.  Teienivilli,  Queenilaad. 

XicKAr.  .£neas  D,,  lland-ia-Metid  Iiuuranet  Co.,  Gtorgttmat,  Sritkh 
Guiana. 

f  M*cKir,  A.  W.,  Kiminglen  CoUtyr,  Sianmore,  Sydnra.  AViu  &nlh  Watu, 

M'f\T.  Oeoiiqi,  Marie^fonttiii,  Dovglat,  Capt  Cotany, 

Maceit.  Jxtssa,  Stralhrfay.  Fei/ditg,  Wtilingfon,  AVic  Ztaland. 

|HACE«r,  JuBn  KKKNimi,  Ditngwj,  AVw  ^ni'Ji  Walt*. 

aiiCKitiJAB,  noM,  C'lUKua  K.,  M,L,C.,  MJl,   131   NtuyunU  StrM 
Sydnty,  Xcw  South  Waita, 

MjiocmtEiE,  JouH  EuuiE,  M.6,,  CM.,  Kimha-Uj/,  Capt  Coieny. 

M*CKitN!iti:,  KuKKim,  A-B.S.M..  Shrrbrv,  IViit  Afneu. 

tMicKEHitKi  MiRuo  S.,  Cbotgardit,  H'alm  Aaelrtslia. 

fMACKiKMON,  W,  K.,  Martdii,  Yallotk,  Boortan,  Vktaria,  AtttlraUa. 

fMicLiBEN,  Datih,  62  Frank  Sttttt,  Ottawa,  Conada. 

fMACLEAK.  NoBKAK,  JI-D.,  P.O.  Bsx  68,  Ji'haimahur-j,  Tntaevaal. 

MacFUEBSON,  JoEX,  3348  G  Strut,  San  Ditgo.  Califtirnia,  V.S.A. 

McAdam,  Alix..  St.  John'f,  Jaiiffua. 

McCaixcu,   H.E.  LT.-Ci>LonsL  8iu  HmxT  Eswabd,  B.E.,  E.C.H.G.i 
(TowraHinff  ffouie.  Si.  JoSt'i,  Htwfoundland, 

HcCallith,  Williau,  P.O.  Sax  !S&,  Julionntihurg,  Transvaal. 

McCarthv.  James  A.,  Sii(ifJ/i)r-(je«(Toi,-*ci.'TO,  GoW  Co(n(  CWon^i. 

McCabtiiv.  Robust  H.,  Colleelur  of  Caslomg,  P^rl  o/'  S^in,  Trinidad, 

jMcCAnoaAS,  Patuick  K.,  MfVunirnt,  Anxlralitt. 

tMcCAfoKur.  SAKi'it,  Cooaoiig,  Urana,  Ifmr  Simth  H'alrt, 

tMcCDNNBLt,  James,  Ardmorv  Hall,  J'una,  fyj. 

McCowAT,  Ko"KBT  L.,  P.O.  Box  318,  Ju/tajmntlBr?,  Transvaal. 

McCbar,  FahijchiaeP.  G.,  Biin/e  v/  AtiBtralatia,  ^dnry,  t/eui  Seuli  WaUl, 

McCutLfica,  ALioAJtDKB,  Addnide  CMi,  South  Aaetralia, 

McCiiiiOD0H.UoN.WiLi.iAM,M.L.C„flii7ASir«',jliicit/nnrf,  A'fui  Zealand. 

McDonald,  Dabent  H.,  Ataiitattt  IWiDnirer',  Aivrn,  Gold  CuatC  Colony. 

McDoHALS,  Ernest  E,,  Gavernment  Secrllariat,  Xiraitia,  Cypnu, 

McDonnell,  Lieut.-Colonsl  Thokas,  Wanr/imiii,  Ktrn  Ztaland, 

McKacitaiui,  Malcolh  D.,  OoalMaiid,  Salaelaiia  Boad,  Melboum,  Aus- 
tralia. 

McEvoT,  WiLtUM,  AustTelian  Club.  MMoume,  Austmlia. 

McFiRLiiCB,  ItoBBHT,  Bafooya,  Dmiliquiii,  Niui  South  Walts. 

McGlBBOH,  R.  D.,  O.Ci  St.  James's  Club,  Xanlrtal,  Cajwda.. 

tMcGoi'jt,  Aecbibm.i>,  Jtw.,  181  St.  Javus  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

McGhath,  Hon.  Gbquok,  CharUnionl,  Jamaica. 

tllcGiuHioii,  Albxamibr,  J.P.,  Eiyndchosi>/i,  Cape  Colony. 

McGiitiiB,  I'elii,  M.U.B.,  Ni"in(  Beyal,  Hawrra,  ifeai  Zealand. 

McHardt,  ALKiANTEn,  Bloek  Head,  JXapier,  Nrw  Ztaland. 

McHabs,  Jakes  A, ,  MtKxrs.  Brooin,  MoGlaihan,  ^  Mt^Harj,  Ftindert  Lani, 
Melbourne,  Aaafritlia. 

MclLWttAiTn.  Hon,  PiHTaoHAa,  K.CJU.G,,  Srisbane,  QMenilanii. 

tMclLWEATTH,  JoKN,  I'ort  EOiahtth,  Cajic  Colony, 

McIlwbaith.Jou!',  Uciioumr,  Autlntha. 

** 
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Year  ot 

tUection. 

18H4 

16118 

18S3 
1896 

1S83 
1B7S 

18S4 
1884 
isn!) 
1833 
1805 

isea 

1898 
1806 
1802 
1S81 
1890 
130B 
1895 
1880 

ISOS 
ISflD 
189S 
1890 

laur 

1882 
18fl7 
ISBI 
1890 
1830 
1803 
1887 
1894 
18U4 

I88S 
1 81)6 
I  SOU 

1884 

1880 
18!)8 
181)7 
1HH0 
18t)6 


Moj/al  Colonial  InaUtuts. 

McItoh,  Juies  Balfodb,  Dr  Aar,  Cape  Colimy. 

"HLdEaszvz,   A&coibald,   M.D.,   M.R.C.S.E.,   Musgravc    Snad,   DutiaU, 

Ntdal. 
McEuncoH.  Nail.  R.,  Sarrutcr-at-Laur  Serliict,  Bntiih  GiUana. 
McLiBics,  J.  GoiiuoN,  care  of  Saitlt  of  AualraCaiiii,  Coolganiie.  H'esterit 

Aiiaimlia. 
TMcLka)',  Osousk.  Dimtdin,  Neui  Zealand. 
tllcL&ui,  B,.  D.  DoDOLM,  M.H.It,,  Maraekakaha,  Napitr,  Sm  Ztalmd 

^Cerrttpotidiiij  SsLTftary). 
fMcLioD,  Edvfin.P.O.  Box  Sfl,  Brootl;/n,  Quern's  County.  Koiia  Scotia. 
f  McMn-LAS,  P.  DoiroL**,  Rand  Cluh,  JokannfAurg,  Traaavaai. 
McMillan,  Wiu-i.im,  Allison  Strecl,  JlaadTuidi,  Syduey,  Ario  South  Wata 
McNiUGUTON,  CoLiw  B..  ForsiC  Depart  men  C,  Cape  Tovin,  Cape  Colony. 
McNHLLAa.  JousF.,  P.O.  Box  "2102,  Johannefh\!Tg,  Trantvaal. 
McNebs,  Jiucs  E..  Katal  Govcrnnitnt  Esittiiays,JolianneshttTg,  Tntruiiaal. 
McTuHK,  MrfHiKL,  C.M.Q.,  Kiilaaoon,  JSsfie'jufl>o,  Briliih  Guiana. 
MiRiBEV,  WitUia  J,,  Adelaidi,  SoiM  Australia. 
f  Mabbr,  Wm.  Kelx,  J  .P.,  Qutmstovm,  Cape  Cutimy, 
MAia,  Geohgb,  Groomjal,  near  May,  A'eie  tiauth  H'alei. 
Maiob,Ho7i.  CBJ.ai,aa.  M.Ir.C  Barrister-at-Laa,  St.John't,  AiMgwi, 
MiiiM,  CoMaiSDKU  C.  V.  db  M.,  E.N. 

tMiiCQl.M.  Geougk  W,,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Loui;  Mauritiiu. 
Malcolm.    His    Hobouh    Chibk    Jubtcck    Sib    Onuotfo    D.,    H^na"/ 

BahaTitas. 
MiLLEsos,  Pewy  Eodbabd,  Heir,  Eiver,  Cape  Colony. 
MiLLB'pr,  Pbbcv  Wm,,  Anorney-a.t-Liin',  KivAerky,  Cape  Catony. 
fMiN  Stuabt,  Colonel  Alesanokh,  C.M.Q. 
Mancueh,  John  C,  Gltii  Moan,  Wllloui  Tret,  Neiu  South  Ii'ale0. 
Mandt,  Fbank,  lie  Beers  ConeoUdatcd  Mlius,  KimlierUy,  Cape  Colony. 
tMASiFOLD,  W.  T.,  Pifrrujiifeff,  Camperdoum,  Victoria,  Aaetratia. 
Mansfikld.  Ekmbst,  Wanganni,  Nmi/  Zealand. 
Mamt,  Cuablbs  F. 

IMaeais,  Chbistiah  L.,  SleUenhaech,  Cape  Colony. 

I  Marajs,  J;)ttANHEs  H. ,  Sldteiilioac/',  Capt  Colony. 

MjibAiS,  p.  ILaeusen,  Highbury,  Wynhurg,  Cape  Colony. 

tMABEs,  Ai-EixAniiER,  J. P.,  Consul  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Autlr alia. 

tM*HK9,  HBaEEHT  T.,  P.O.  Jlox  1U4I,  Johaiimshiirg .  I'ramvaal. 

Masks.  PtBCf  J.,  B.A.j  80   Victoria  Street,  Darlinghurst,   Sydney,  Keti 
South  IVaks. 

^Maiismall,  AtFHKB  ■WiTTiift,  Colkgt  Pari,  Adelaide,  South  JueCratia. 

Maeshall,  ABinun  H.,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louie.  MaiiritiuJi. 

fMjABSBAU.,   Majou    RonBKT    S.,    Ei'i    Lcary    Barracks,    Ceoryrliftm, 
British  (lavma. 

MABamuH,  JoiiH,  Suraery  Hoad,  Linwood,  ChriUchurch,  Hew  Ztalanil, 

Mahbland.Luke  W".,  Vhiir'ere  Tiwcri,  Queensland. 

Mabtis,  DkLOS  J.,  SI.  John'/,  Aiiligiia. 

Maktik,  .Tohs,  South  I'arrn,  Mtlhourne,  Aiislratia. 

MAETrK,  JoHjn  aruAET,  Barrhter-al-Lav-,  St.  Gevrye'i,  Qrenada, 

Mahtih,  Thouas  M,,  Kingstoi>,  Jiimaica. 

tMiBiBm,  C.  J,,  M.B.A.8,,  Ditenayalla  EetaU.  Bapamntakm.  CtyleU, 
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Bl«tl0D, 

I87B 
ie9U 
1881! 
1890 
1890 
189S 

ISSl 

3S93 
1892 
ISSi 

ISSS 

1S91 
ISSl 

1S91 
1894 
1890 
1882 
1889 
1899 

189H 

1897 
1S94 
1862 
1891 

1880 
1890 

ISOO 
lS9fl 
1886 
1890 
ISBl 
1885 
1883 

ISSI 

1BS4 
1893 

188S 
1889 
1889 


Misair,  E.  0.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbica.  Brilui  Guiana, 
ili,sw,J.BBUBEKT, Ftrmaiieni  Loanand  Sai-iTi^a  Bank,  TarontOi  Canada. 
tMATcn^u,  JoHX  E,,  I'att  Eliiaheth,  Cape  Colany. 

tMiTHissoy,  John,  Chit/  CammuniontT  <•/ SaU«ia:i,'K,  Melboarnt,  Atutralia, 
MArrnnaoK,  CmttLES  H.,  P.O.  Box  208,  JuhanncKhvrg,  Tninacaal. 
fMiTTHKWs,     Fletcbeb,     Coitnhrandtr's    Viifii^-piiimt  Co.,    BulavKtyo, 

Bkodeiia. 
tStiTTHHTs,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Sax  43T,  Jolaamahurg,  Traiiivaal. 
nikcso,  Edw»W)  a.,  SalUhnri/,  MashoHalattd. 
KicarcE.  M.  SiiixEv,  Colonial  Stcreteriat,  Capt  7b(wi,  Crjjw  Colenj/. 
HLxxsmce,  Bicqabd  TKBi.T«t.(.,  Fourth  Crivk,  Magill,  Jdthidf,  South 

Amtralia. 
fMAvaonoRDATo,  Treohorh  E.,  Local  CBmntandant  of  Folioi,  lAwtwl, 

CypTttt  iC'irm/mn<ihiff  Sec-efiir;/). 
f  Maxwkll.  pHiTmEic  M,,  B'lrrialer-iil-Laa',  Brliit^  BHIM  Hovdnrru. 
MiiwBLL,  Majok  THOKia,  J,P.,  ffrifiiient  MagUtraU,  liower   Umfdoii, 

Nafal. 
M*T,  CcmKBLms,  Frtetoim,  Sitrra  Leone. 
tMiiroos,  John  G.,  Ihirhan  Club,  tt'alal. 
Hatkbs,  Hbmrv  M.  Stbwart,  Gtcflo,  Bliodctia. 
Matkrs,  JdsifH  BrIoos,  Plantalion  Wake,  BHtiih  Gitiana. 
fMiVNiRD,  Captaw  J.  O.,  Rand  Club,  Johaaacibwg,  Tranavaai. 
Mraoiisr,  Tiioxas  F.,  AaiMant   Colonial  Seofrtary,   Fratomi,  Sierra 

Leoni. 
MKDLiftvrT,   Joast    H.,  O.K.,   Dlmetar  qf   Irrigatian    Wvrla,   ti'iaetia, 

Cyprus. 
MwsoK,  JoHS,  Barrhtrr-at-Lavi,  Cirktahurei,  Ifesi  Ztaiiind, 
tSlKoaiNsoN,  W«ab8AMi  Ciiirolina,  K'nfamdn,,  Crr/hn. 
tMELHADo,  WiLLTAu,  Il.B.M.  CoHsul,  TruxiUa,  SpanuA  llondurai. 
tMKi.viLL,K.U.  V..A,M.InBt,  CX.iLand  Sarityor,  P.O.  Boa  JIS,  Jtijo- 

ncaharij,  Tratisiiaal. 
Meltille,  Hon.  Geobge.  O.M.G.,  Cnknial  Sscrelart/,  Si.  John't.  Antigua, 
MBKiiKLgsoHN,  IsiDOR,  Kinilmrley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mendelssohh,  Stdnev,  Kimbrr/r;'/  Club,  Caps  Colonr/. 
Menbndius.  M.  R.,  0!dCnlal)ar,  Weet  Africa. 
Wkknik,  Jamrs  C,  Slandard  Ea»k,  Cape  Tonti,  Capt  Colony. 
Mkhceb,  Johm.  Otlo't  K'ipjt  !iliai«g  Company,  Kiaihefley,  Capt  Cehny. 
■fMEEEDim.  The  Ve*.  Abchdeaoon  Thomas,  Singapon. 
tMEBEDiTH-KiVB,  Clarbsce  Kat,  Msiriii-geii,  Timaru,  New  Ztaland. 
Mehewktheb,  Edwabii  Mabbb,  AsiUtant  Colonial  SccTftart/,  Sivgaport 

(Cor-Ftspovding  Secretary). 
MBBtTALE,  GEoaoK  M.,  MesnTs.  Gibbe,  Bright  ^  Co.,  Byinty,  JSfw  South 

Walte. 
Mebkimas,  Hok.  Jobs  X.,  M.L.&.,  Capi  Town,  Capi  Colony. 
Mekbeh,  Allak  E.,  Attomtg-ai-I/om,  Georgrloien,  BritUh  Guiana. 
Mebseiivi,  Ai.FREP,  M.A.,  RrotoT.  Jlogal  Ccillcgr,  Port  Lonis,  Mauriliut. 
Mkudbll,  William,  r/o  Bani  qf  Victoria,  Mdbovrnr,  Australia. 
MicuAKLTs,  CiUSTAVB  E,,  oaTc  i\f  MasTs.  L.  ^'  Z.  WtTihehntr,  Frit'nkfwTt' 

on-thf-Niiint.  Germany. 
■fMicftip,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimierley.  Cape  Colony, 
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1S99 
1894 
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1889 
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1831 
1898 
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1898 
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1892 

1879 

1889 
1391 
18SU 
1889 

IS86 


Royal  Colonial  InxtUute. 

Miciin.t,  RotAMD  L.  N.,  DUtrkt  CommluioMr,  lAmoJitri,  Ci/pmt. 
MicKiB,  At,KXi}itiT.K,  cja  Chartered  Bant  </  India,  Shani/Jiai.  China. 
Micilii:,  Ai.EXANTiKii,  Bank  cf  Kea  ZeaiaTid,  Jtuntdin,  Afw  Zaiand, 
MinoLKnnooK,  J&bm  E-,  393  IKcji  Strfci,  Durban,  yalal. 
MiDDtiTQW,  Jiuu  GovfiKQ,  M.D.,  8  liiiT  dtt  Capurittrs.  Paxil. 
Mtnin.in^«,  HoK.  Ma.  Jobticb  Jous  Piau,  Larnaea.  t'jyi-M. 
MuiDLiTON,  WiujAB,  Chiircli  Stftcl,  ilantsIiuTg,  Hatal. 
MiDDLETON,  WiLLiAll  HiDiKV,  Duriait,  A'alal. 
Miles,  Alfred  H.,  Msars.  Murray,  Bahertt  f  Co.,   WtUinglam,  itw 

Ztalottd. 
tMiLEB,  CauiLEs  Obobob,  tart  of  Mt»»r».  T.  Birch  ^  Co.,  Grahamtlovm, 

Cape  Colony. 
Miles,  E.  D,,  Charters  Touitn.  Qiicsnilaml. 
MiLKT,  Wh.  Kilrabk,  L.B.ClP.  (_Surffctm  Sapcriateadatl,  lailiaa  AVii- 

gratioik  StTvicc). 
MituiB,  C.  GniaoK,  flo  Market  Strict,  MiHioamf,  Australia. 
MtLLBN,  Hekht.  Citmter,  Botanical  Stattow.  Tobaga,  Weat  IndUt. 
MiLLBB,  AixiSTRB  M,.  UiTibandint  SwOiieland  Cnncestion,  Brmundorp, 

Simsitl'iRd,  Sojiti  Afnra. 
MiLLEE,  JisiE9  A,,  p.  O.BoiB  87,  MnrttibliTij,  Xntal. 
MiLLEB,  William  Akbbman,  C  Ji.,  Fablic  Wnris  Biparlmenl,  JamaiM. 
Mills,  E.  C.  Evblvn,  WtUingion,  Jl'ciu  Zealand, 
Mnis,  Jakes,  Duncdm.  New  Zealand. 
Milks,  Williau,  12  liaymoufA  Strtet,  Jdilaide,  SoatA  AmtroXia  {Cmn^ 

spending  Sccretari/}. 
MiLNEu.  H.E.  Siu  Ali^uiep,  Q.C.M.6.,  K.C.B.,   Gevemtnmt  Bouse,  Capl 

Touin,  Cape  Colony. 
fMiiTON,  Ahthur  C.,  Port  E/itahdh,  Cape  Colony. 
MiLTiis,  ills  HoNonn  WiLLiiir  H..  Salii^iury,  B/md-ttia. 
Mitchell,  ARmuB  L.   M.,   Inr/ia^lur  of  C'lnilabalary,  Btlite,   SrtlUt 

Bondurnt. 
Mitchell,  Cmables,  Fori  nf  Sp/iio,  Triiiiilail. 
MiTcaELL,  H,E.  LisDT.-CoLOHKL  Six  CoABLiB  B.  H.,  Q.CM.6.,  Attwm- 

menl  Sunsc,  SiiiJ/aporg. 
UiTCBRLi,,  JAtiB9  6.,  Ethaoi,  DorUng  Point,  Sydney,  Vno  South  Wall*, 
Miizi,  M.  A.  M.,  Vallclla,  Malta. 

MorFCTT,  Fruscia  J.,  U.A.,  A.M,I.E.E.,  I^yot,  WeH  Africa. 
tMooQ,  J.  W.|  Pretoria,  Traumaal, 

MocKK,  JoHAN  G.,  J. P.,  Calcdrm  Street,  ('apt.  Tiirn.  Ctipe  Colony. 
MoiE,  Thomas  W,  (3.,  P.O.  Box2iyi!i,JBlum:mliurg.  TVnnavaal. 
MoLFiswoRTH,  RaBEDr  A.,  Mittayong,  St.Ktlda,  Melbourne, Auetmlia  i  aai 

MrUjourne  CM. 
MoLONBT,  H.E.  Sib  0.  Ai.nu£n,  1LCJI1.6.,  Goiiermnent  Botut,  Granada, 

Wat  Indies, 
tMotTKEDX,  Ukbueet,  Raid  Club.  Johannesburg,  Trnniraal. 
Moon,  James,  West  J,frira»  Tflrgraph  Co.,  Siin  Thome.  Weat  Africa. 
fMooBS,  Albkut,  ArBi  Hivcr  CliH,  Bed  House,  Plirt  Eli:<tbrlh,  Cape  Colr/nl/, 
MooBE.  Fhkdebicti  Hasav,  care  of  Meisrt.  Dalgely  J'  tb.,  Sydnry,  Xta 

South  Wales, 
iMnoue,  Jauhh,  Sunbury,  H'eitem  Awtralia. 
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IBTS 
IBSI 

1898 
1H86 
1S9S 
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1876 
18QB 
1895 
1881 
1882 
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1S81 
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1891 
1878 

1897 
1898 
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1899 
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ISBII 
16M 
1887 
1880 
1888 

ISSS 
1688 


MoftRB,  KESnsff.  F.O  EoxT.Johanni^Tg,  TVanniial. 

WooRR,  Tbk  Rev.  Ca<ion  Obusixb,  Principal,  Chvr^h  Uiuienaiy  Oram- 
nar  SfAonl,  Frtftcnon,  Sitrra  Ltoitt, 

tMooBK,  WiiiUM  H.,  St.  Joint,  Antigua, 

MooHR.  YoBK  T.  G„  M.K.C,S.E.,  L.H.CJ^  mtrkC   Xtdical    Qfcir, 
Stoat/  III!/.  Jamaica. 

MonniirKT,  AncinniiJi  Q.,  Kinij't  Kraal.  Swahiland.  Snuth  A/fii'a, 

MoBKiiKip,  Hon.  Bom  D.,  MX.C.  Bruhanr,  QuttHtiand. 

MaoMt,  Biunnn>,  Jfan/borov^h,  Qurtniiand. 

MoHQjuc,  HiDrer  Poicun,  Croydon,  Qutfiulani. 

•MoEGiM,  HiHBY  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

MosisoK,  Wiu.tAU,  MarionviUe.  Wakfnaam,  Brilish  Guiana. 
MoBXFous.  F.  PuuuKHTo-c.  Viettrsburg.  Zatdpantbcr^,  Tranifaal. 
MoBsiH,  Tuouis,  J.P..  Auokland,  i/eni  Zealimd, 
fMoRHis,  DisiBL,  C.M,G„  M.A.,  D.Sc,  t'.L.S,,  Cawminiioner,  Imperial 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Barliaitiit. 
tMoBBiB,  Moss  H..  J.P.,  Sdliu'iuri/.  Bhedttia, 

UoRBiBOK,  Ai.EusDBR,  Baak  ef  A/rica,  Fc^t  EUtahetK,  Copt  Colon;/. 
fMoHBisoH,  Jauei,  J.P.,     WiiifT   Halt,    Gmlil/ord,    H'tattra   Autti'aHa 

(Correnpnndinff  Sa'rrlarf/). 
MoBT,  Laidlet,  Union  Club.  Sydney,  New  Sovti  Watet. 
MoaTON.  BsNiAuix  K.p  D7  l^ufin  Street.  Melboume.  Auitralia. 
IMonroK,  James,  P.O.  Boai  148,  Johannei&uri/,  Tramvaal. 
MosEtttv,  Hon.  C.  H.  Uarlsi,  TreamreT,  Lagoa,  Wtef  Africa  (Cant- 

t/>a«ding  Stcrefari/). 
tMosMAK,  Hon.  Htas,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Charltr*  Thwr*,  Queeitsland. 
Muss,  E.  J.,  FoBcliov,  China. 
tMocLDEK,  Bayfield,  Adtlaidt,  South  Aatiralia. 

MorLMlALK.  WftLIAM   E,,   Zll'lJOHfl  Pagar  DiKk   C'l.,  SiltffOJIOT^. 

MowAT,  IlnN.  SiE  OLirER,  O.LJil.G.,  I'oroatij.  Canadii. 

tMoYsiiTi  UiiN,   HeKUT   L.,  Principal  Oiltectnr  of    Cusiama,   Coloviho, 

Ctylon, 
MuBCSB,  U.  C.  E.,  J.F.,  Mtdittdie,  Adelaide,  South  Amtralia, 
MnaaitRiJiaK,  Abthdk  L,,  £di  Snrqaelas,  Saace  Certo,  Btienat  Ayrte, 

South  AiiuTica. 
McixLalaEasiikiiii,  Ilarrisitr-ai-La:e,  The  Kaiter  Bagh,  Amritsar,  India. 
f MvLLRB,  FnAtns,  cjo  Mean.  Blnekbtard  Jlroa.,  PeUapf/i,  Seoiaanaland 

Protectorate. 
MmxiNB,  John  Fbancis  I.ash,  M.A.,  37  Maeleatj  Street,  Sy3neij,  N.S.W. 
MvNHO,  AtEXiNOEn  M.,  M.R.C.V.S,,   Gov(<rnmtnt    Veteriimrij  Surgeoii, 

I/amaea,  Cj/pme. 
tMcMno,  Hon.  James,  Melhoami,  Auefralitt. 
tMnyiio,  JoRi",  J.P.,  Menties'  Ifolff,  MetlXKime,  Ailetrtlia. 
MuHDocu,  JoiiH  A.,  AltorBey-nI'Ltivi,  Genri/etonni,  British  GuSana, 
MitiiK,  Jons  S.,  J'unjab  Guh.  Lahore,  Indin. 
MuHFar,  ALKXAsinn  D,,  Melhoume.  Australia. 
Ml'rpuy.  WiLLtAu.  M.U.,  Tia-e  of  J.  S.  BohineBn,  Eiq.,  P.O.  Bex  268, 

Jo/ianjuabtirg,  Transvaal. 
MrnHAv.  DAvro,  J.P.,  Adelaide.  South  Australia. 
tMtniur,  GxuuaK  J.  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaidt,  South  AUMlralia. 
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1897  MoBBAT,  HoK.  Jjuu.  M.L.C,  Tamunua,  fly'i. 

ISO*  f  MuBiur,  CiiTiiK  E.  QnxNT.  K.N.B. 

ises  MvBiuT,   HoK.  Tuosui  K.,    C.M.O.,    M.L.A.,    aeland,  Matiis 

Mtal 

I3B3  Muiuuii,  WitLiAu  Abchibaui,  Bothv>cU,  Glia  Afarray,  Auckland,  N.Z, 

1882  fMuHUiT-ArMSLET.  Mian  Prbci,  J-P,,  ChHslchurch,  ^tm  Zratand. 

I8B3  MuBUir-pKioii,  TnoiuH  db  MoirmoaHsci,  Maroon,  Lojan  Bivcr,  Ipnoiti, 

Qureaiilaiid, 

1887  MtJaanATK,  Ho«,  Anthoxy,  Fort  SJorithj,  Eritiah  Aeie  Guinea. 

1897  MnTTiin.  Chbisti*)!  RiJiH  R.,  BUhop'i  daU,  Cajombo,  CtylM. 

1895  Mtbhs,  BiiiiTiK  Cecil,  iJui^.n,  Naliil, 

1807  JlTEHa.  Pmiip  S.,  P.O.  Box  125.  Durban,  Natal. 

18S1  llTBUto,  T.  Kkwitt,  J.P.,  floiart,  TaimaMa. 


1S97  Nanco,  rtoEBBT  John,  IB  Lower  Priact  Strwi,  Porl  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1892  fNASTON,  AuQUsi'us  M.,  381  Main  Slrftt,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1898  Nafibb,  Walteu  Jobs,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrinlcr-ni-Lait',  Smgaporit, 

1800  fNiPii!!!,  W[i.t.in«  JoBKPn,  Aiicktand,  Heai  Zealand. 

1886  Nasb,  Hon.  Fkkdbbic  W.,  M.L.C.  Onealal  Ettatet  Company,  Part  Lotiit, 
Maarihui. 

1883  NisB,  WiLi.ii«  GiLKs,  Minas  de  Sio  TiJtta,  Pnviaeia  dc  Uiulva,  SpaiM. 
1885  Katiiui.  Ai,itXANDB8  McDowell,  TWutnHion  Lodge,  St.  Aitdrta,Jamaiea. 
18i).5  Natkam,  Ehilb,  P.O.  Box  19fi,  Juhannesburff,  Traiievaat. 

1889  tKiTHAN.  Gbubob  I.,  P.O.  Bitx  211,  Capr.  Tiiion,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  fN'THAN,  Joseph  E,,  WrUiit^tin,  New  Zcala-nd. 
1891  Naddi,  Hon.  ALvnita,  LL.D.,  M.C.G.,  ValUtla,  Mntin. 
1897  NEEDaAV,  R.  R,,  P.O.  Box  02,  Bulavrai/o,  lihodeiia. 
188S  Nkkthi.isu,  Hon.  M.  L..  MX.C,  HtdltnhoKh,  Cape  Cokag. 
1835  NnQus,  F.  H.  D.,  Auditor,  Accra,  Gdd.  Coatt  Cnlnni/. 

1884  Nhil,  PnacBTAL  Olai.  DiiiKidin,  Nevi  Zealaitd. 

IB97  Nbi.,  Pacl,  Pretoria,  Transvaal.  _ 

1897  NKtaoN,  Rr.  Hon.  Sib  HoOH  M.,K.C.M.Q.,  BHthane,  Queeniland ;  and 

Toowoomha, 

1830  NtasBtrr,  Major  Uiciuni>  A,,  J,F,,  Oraltamalovm,  Cape  Colony. 

18Bfi  NEtraiAJtN,  JosKpa  0,.  Si/dnri/,  New  Sviilh  Wtilci. 

1SS8  Nettll.  Tub  Rigut  Bey,  8.  T.,  D.D,,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Duiiedin, 

Srv!  Zealand. 

1896  Nbtiiik,  Hon.  Geohgh  W„  M.L.C,  Liujos,  Writ  Africa. 

1885  fMBWHEttHy,  Cttiiu-E,?,  Pryiinsbura,  Orange  FVfe  Scale, 

1M8  Hbwtiioate,  Wm.,  Se  Bmn  Coniolidaled  Mime,  Kimherlty,  Cop*  Calony, 

1888  tNHWLASB,  Habbv  03M.IH,  Singajiort, 

1888  t^Bwr-ASD,  Siapaow,  Burmide,  Adtlaidr,  Senlh  Aagiralia. 

188*  Newmak,  Henb*  Willum,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknoin,  Neui  South  WaUi. 

IHSS  fNKWMAN,  Waltbb  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  Neto  Zealand. 

18SS  fKEiTUAit-WiiJOH,  J.  B,,  Selberne  Chamhere,  Adslaidt  Stmt,  Briihant, 

Queensland. 

J83B  Newkhak,  FBBDEaic  J..  P.O.  Box  2022,  JohanncsHrg,  Tratmiuil. 

1891  Newron,  Auhold  C,  C-E.,  P.O.  Box  107,  Btdawai/o,  h'/todtaia, 
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NicnoL,  WiLLuu.  U.I.M.I).,  A  Bten  CimteMattd  Mbia,  Kimhtrlfy, 

Cape  Colony. 
■fNiatoL*,  AiiTUon,  Commercial  Bank  nf  Amtralia,  Mflhoumt,  AiMralia. 
+N1CUQUOM,  W.  Gbismjiu,   Viiasrara  Emlway  Exlmaioiui,  Mahaieonff, 

Briliih  Guiana, 
JJioOLi,  AcausTcs,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kingston,  Jamaiea. 
NicoUi,  HoK  Mb.  .TvsTicE  WiLLiiH,M.A..  LL.B,,  Accra,  GoW,  Coatt  CtHany. 
NlDHTTKOiLB,  Perct  AiUBLgTAa,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
(Nlwd,  Ca»fiLK»  E.,  KimbcrUy,  Ciipe  Colony. 
NisBBT,  KoBERT,  P.O.  Enx  201,  BarlifrUin,  Tranniaal. 
NiTCH,  Gkokqb  H,,  Sf-H'iilard  Euak,  Jnhanntslmrg,  Transvaal. 
No4D.  WBLUBi.Br  J.,  Gonenimmt  Railwat/fi,  Port  Kli^alittk,  Cape  Ciiluny. 
fNuBt*.  John,  J, P.,  Shdlhank,  Si.  Leonards,  Sydnn/,  Sea  Eonih  Wdti, 
NoBLtt,  EoBKnT  D'Ott-t.  PelroOa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Nou3,  Ho*".  James  C,  M,L,C.,  Slack  River,  Ja-matoa. 
fNoBDHEiuKB,  Saucsl.  Toronto.  Canada. 
NoatiiE.  E.  8.1  P.O.  Box  135,  Johamusburg,  Transvaal. 
fNoBRi8,MAnjBB.  J-tD-S-O.)  Went  India  Bryiiaenl,  t'rvetoiKii,  Sicrr/i.  Leone. 
fNoBBij,  Siason  C. 

NtiBTON,  Edwin,  J.P,,  (frenaia,  IVesl  India. 
NoTT,  Randolph,  TheMouni,  Bdviral,  New  South  IValci. 
fSouBm,  Hbnbv,  P.O.  Box  12(i,  Jokanntahurg.  TVanteaal, 
fNovcB,  ETBBi.BUnr  W.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
fNoYCB,  I-'.  A.,  Hoyctdalt,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
NoTSB,  Edwabd,  26  Market  SIrtf/,  Sydney,  Hew  South  Walei. 
NvouMT.  Fbakk  S..  SarriiUr-nt-Law,  Winnipeg.  Canada. 
StrtiAJi,  His  GaAon  Ehos,  I).D.,  Lord  Archliiihop  qf  the   Weil  India, 

Kingiton,  Jajitaieoi. 

OiKESKOTT,  Walthe  P.,  M.D.,  Lffdenhnrff,  TVantvaat. 

O'Briicn,  Quadleu  A.,  LL.D.,  District  CommiissiiiHer,  Aom^a,   Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
0'Bhien,H.E.SibObohoeT.M.,K,C.M.G.,  Gontrnmenl Houte,  S«va,  Pyi, 
tO'Bmux,  William  J,.  Burger  Slreet.  Marit:1turg.  Natal. 
O'CoNN.iB.  CiiAELEs  i'.,  C.M.Q,,  JI.Insl.C.E.,  Engineer -ill' Chi'/,  Perth, 

Western  Avilralia. 
O'CiuiNOB,  OwKK  LivLNoaTOKE,  F.R.M6t.Soe.,  Cifrtjiife,  JWaund'iu. 
O'Cotraon,  Hon.  Richaud  E„  M.L.C,  ITiu/irarti  Court,  Eliiahclh  Sirtel, 

Sydney,  A'ou.'  S-iuth  Walit. 
O'CoNore,  James  E.,  C.I.E.,  Director  General  of  Statiitics  to  the  Govtmment, 

India. 
O'DwTKJi,  Abthuk  W„  Old  Calahar,  West  Africa. 
OrrifEii,  William,  Tooroi,  SldhoHmn,  Anslralia. 

O'FabekiI:,  Major  M,  J.,  Vvtirian  Field  ArUlliry,  Afelbourne,  Almlralia, 
O'Flaheetv,  C.  E.,  Itnnd  Cllt/i,  Johannndmrg,  Tranavaol. 
Ooi.E,  Groroe  Eetnolds,  c/o  Pott   Office,   Cam]ibf.llloam,   Otage,  Wto 

Zf  aland. 
fOntssoN,  Akubibs,  10  Adderley  Street,  Caps  Tevm,  Cape  Colony. 
Oldbau,  JoHH,  450  Littlt  Coiline  S^rgit,  Xetbaame,  Australia  (CorTt- 

sposdiag  Secretary.') 
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1800 
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1891 
1896 

1885 
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1890 
1882 

1868 

1800 
18S8 
1896 
1891 
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JioyfH  Colonial  Imtitvie. 

OilvEn,  LimtEL,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

Otivm.  Hon.  RiciuaD.  M.L.C.,  jW-tori  Hill,  Ota^O,  A'w  Ztaiaai, 

Om»kt,  Alfhed  G..  Zftltan.  Tiitmanin, 

Okolhy.  Fbed,  Nicnda,  Cyjirw, 

fOBMi'Ml",  Oboboe  C,  jVaj«5r,  Xtu)  Zrniand. 

OaiWBT,  Thb  Rt,  Ret.  G,  Albebt,  D.D,,  Lord  Bishop  c/  Sonivrat,  Stlitt, 
JSrititih  Honduras. 

O'RouKB.  Stb  Q.  lUnBiei:,  M.H.R.,  (hehtingfi.  Auckland,  Nue  Ztalaitd. 

tOHPioi,  Joseph  Miluiiui,  Surttgor-Gmeral,  Salisbvry,  Rhodrtia, 

OnrEN,  Keduond  N,  M,,  J.P.,  St.  Clair,  Dovglni,  Cape  Colour/, 

Ohh,  Whliui,  <■/(!  Brnl'tit  Hill  Co.,  31  Quean  Strut,  Afflbnunui,  Au/lriilia, 

OsnoRWE,  FnEDEEicK  Q,,  Lego,  West  Africa. 

OssoRNn,  OEvtBiiE,  Foxlovi,  rid  Huniffndive,  Ntui  Seulh  Walei ;  and  Unhit 

Cluh,  Sydney. 
OsaoiQut,  Hakilton,  AinlraUaa  Chi,  Sgdney,  yew  South  W'alei. 
fOsBOBNE,  .TiMES,  Elstemmck,  Mdhovme,  Auetralia. 
OsBOBKK,  P.  Hin.p  J. P.,  Bimgcndorc,  Sew  South  Waltt, 
f  0'Shiii*sbv,  Matthew,  MMourm,  AmtnUia. 
tOsaiSD,   Hox.   WiLUJiM   H,.   M.L.C.,   Parliavunt   Houtf,   SltlbourBe, 
AuslMha. 

fOswAi.D,  Hebb  E.,  Btliet,  Brituh  Jtondurm. 

OuouToK,  Hon.  T.  BjiNeRorr,M.L.C.,  SalieUor-Gtnfral,  9i  Harbavr  Strut, 

Kingston.  Jamaica. 
OvUBEsn.  AcHBSON,  J,P..  liritbane,  Quffnidand. 
OwsH,  iT.-Ciiunoa;  Pbbct,  WoUangong,  iVfKJ  Sovtk  W'l**, 


PiOE,  Abthuh  E.,  P.O.  Box  623,  Jokan-nm^urg,  Tranivaal. 

PiiiBT,  EnwAEii.  Bulnmiyo,  Bhodesia. 

Paget,  Owen  Feakk,  M.B.,  FrcTnantlr,  Western  Aunlratio. 

Piui,  Rbt,  Canon  Abthub  "W".,  DaHintihurst,  Sydney,  A'erit  Sotilk  Wain, 

f  PiiKT,  Hehht  Nicholas,  J.P.,  Port  Ilawkeshury,  Cajm  Breton,  Canada. 

Palfbhy,  Wu-LiAM,  P.O.  Bor  131,  Johavnesburg,  Tranioaal. 

Palmkr,  Ernest  O.,  logleiuoad,  C/ammont,  IVeittm  Australia. 

Palmkr,  Heuhkht,  P.O.  Box  H,  JolianntsbuTg,  Tranivaal. 

Paimeb,  Joseph,  Chrisichurch  Cluh,  Canlerimry,  Nan  Zealand. 

Pafknfdp,  HnHUKKT  B.,  J.P.,  Rand  C/«S,  Johannesburg,  Trammai. 

Paphkfds,  Stupbek,   P.O.  Box  iVl,  Caps  7hutn,  Cape  Colony. 

Pahfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  cjo  Bank  ef  Sew  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  Sooth  Wata. 

tPiEiiH,  Jethaial  M.,  Ahmadahad,  Bonibag  Presidenei/,  India. 

Pabkrb,  The  Hon.  EuMfNU  William,  ChristcAuTi'li.  Km  Zealand, 

fPiHKEB,  Fbed.   Habbthaii,    M.A.,  P.R.G.S.,  I'rcsidi^iil,  JHilrkl  Caurt, 

lAmaesol,  Cyprut. 
"Bvixim,  John  H.,  P.O.  Bex  2866,  Johajinethurg,  TVaflnwal. 
+PABKEB,  Stephen  HhitJBr,  Q.C.  Ferlh,  Weiftern  Av»lralin. 
Pabkee,  Stkpuen  Stanlsv,  J, p.,  Pfrth,  Western  Aiistrrtlin. 
Pabkeb,  Waltbb  %.,  P.O.  Box  109,  John-uji^shurij,  Tronfaal. 
Paukks,  J.  C.  EENEar,  Aborigines  Zleparlmunt,  Fre'tevm,  Sitrra  Leon*. 
fPAHRAn',   Wu.    Heatbeb,   M.I.M.E.,  Plantation    liMt  Ball,   Birfnct, 

British  Guiana, 
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I87B     fPAiuoKS,  Cecil,  Mougid  Slalion,  vi&  SooHgal,  Iftie  South  Wain. 
1898     Pamons,  Hon.  HiBom  G.,  M.L.O.,  Sarntter-at-Laa,  Ka^oorlU,  Wiaiera 
Auitralia. 

1891  fPiTTSBsoH,  D.  W.  HiBTKT,  InvtrUUh,  Jeland  Slrtei,  St.  XSia,  JUel- 

bourne,  Aoiiralia  ;  and  Mdbourne  Club. 

18S2  Pattigsoii,  Bobbbt  C,  C.E.,  Vavatta,  Bobart,  TatimtMa. 

J8B8  Piiit,  Wk.  SHBBTraLD,  JoSnTOniao  Club,  Sritbaiu,  QuMtuland. 

1S8S  Fauuko,  Geobqb,  P.O.  Au  185,  Sarbaion,  I^ammal, 

1896  PiuLDBi,  BicHiBD,  F.C.S.,  MadnUima,  Colombo,  Cej^on, 

1887  fPAWBET,  Aintan,  Winoieiler  Park,  Kingtton,  Jamaica, 
1896  P*TN,  iOBX  Wk.,  JLL.A.,  Pmttotm,  Salal. 

1889     tPiTO-,  Pttarp  FaiKCiH,  F.R.Q.S.,  P.O.  Bos  93,  MaritibuTg,  Nalal. 
168D     tPATHE.  Fbedegick  W.,  Jdn.,  BarrilteT-a(-Lav>,  Jifarilimo,  SoaiA  Yarra, 
Melbourne,  Auslndia. 

1883  tPAura,  JoHK  A.,  Orange  Boust,  Logo*.  Wat  Africa. 

1877     Pbacocb   How.    John    M.,  M.L.C.,    Jdducambt,     Qutamtown,     Cajie 

Colony. 
1886     tPBACOCE,  HoK.  J.  T.,  U.L.C,  PMetehureh,  NeK  Zealand. 
1889     t^^oocKB,  A.W.H.,  6u«niffouM>,  CapeCoUmy;  caii  Jahanneaburg,  Trant- 

taal, 
I8T7     fPs^BCE,  Edwabd,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1863     PmA&aa,  Wu.Silas,  PlymptonHouae,Fremantle,  Weilem Australia. 

1884  FussoN,  Walteb  Hbnby,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Box  332, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1898     tP"*"sm»,  WiLTjAK  E.,  4  iftie  Zcenrar,  Pari». 
I'Sea     Phhl,  Eduund  Tatss,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

1892  FiOBSON,  Joseph  Wau>ik,F.B.O.S., P.  0.^(1X561,  JbJan»iu£ur;,7V<inatia(i;. 
1898     PHK^TOH,  Fbedebick  B.,  Vtclorio,  British  Columbia. 

1896     Pemfouj,  William  C,  Pretoria  CTui,  TVansuiwi. 

1886  f  Pkmnsfatbee,  F.  W.,  LL.D,,  Snmi jn^^f-iiiiut,  Jiff^inilt  Unitwitfy,  &iitJi 

1896  Penitt,  Qbobqb  J.,  7poA,  FtraJc,  Straits  Sillliments. 

1889     fPanTLANi),  Alesahdbb,  M^.,  cart  qf  Uni/m  Banl:  qf  Ausiralia,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

1888  Pekxobini,  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Cotut  Colony. 
1898     TXBSJSS,  GsoBdH,  M,R.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgton,  Accra, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1897  t-P^"*"'*!  H-OBBBT  8.,  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Bury  Street,  Cape  Tovm 

Cape  Colony. 
1897     Pbbeb,  Robert  H.,  V.B.,  F.B.C.S X.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1887  PaoKa,  Thomas, P.O.  for  344,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1886     Pebhih,  Habby  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Miiboume,  Australia. 

1896     PaaaiK,  Et,  Eev.  W.  W.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia,  Bishoptoloie, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
1894     Pebbins,  Qbobob  F.,  Port  Micabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  PESBiMa,  Geobqe  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Pbbsse,  De  Buboh  F,,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1893  Petbh,  William,  Glenlalh  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1SS9  P>TSBiiir,  Thomas,  ^.L.A.,  Edgeton,  Barbados. 

1889  tI''"™T,  RoBBET,  Port  Eliaibeth,  Cape  Colony. 
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1882  PHABimi,  Ch»bles,  J.P.,  linyiufloi,  Ftathirtten,  Watrtrapa,  WtUingUm, 

JliVio  Zea'aiid, 

1S97  foiLip.  WiixiAM  M.,  P.  O.  0i\r  431,  Joh/iitm*itffg.  Tratumal. 

1871  PmLLirpo,  Sm  Ghohoe.  ILH.M.  C'ltiiil,  Gmtm. 
IS90  pKTi.Lnrs,  W.  HsiuiEBT,  Adelaide,  Bouth  Aitittalia. 

1875  Puiu-ips,  CotEsiAN,  The  Knoll,  FeBihersiou,  }i'cllington.  Kew  ZMtand. 

1882  Faiii.irs,LrBVt.-Cato;'Kt.Or.oaasBuinuv!UTii,  8ttpmaUnd*nt  a/  Poiic^, 

rerth,  WettFrn  Aiulralia, 

IS9S  PiBBCK,  JoHW  M,,  Rebinton  Banking  Co.,  P.O.  Bflr  1010,  Johanntttnirg, 
TVans'iaal. 

1896  -tPresiB,  pAttLtts  EnwAiiD,  B.A.,  SritmrdJiana,  Walonu-a,  Colombe,  Ceylon. 
1SS3  PiQDos,  Jons,  Morlaiid  Hall.  Morland,  MeUiaurne,  AnaiTalia, 

1887  PiaoTT,  WAtTEB  HitMiT,  Laaiiley  Pari.  Higklandi,  Cafe  Colony. 
1B89  fPiLB,  Hekut  Alletsb.  ii'arleigh.  St.  Peter, Barhadiie. 

1897  fPlM,  Howian,  P.  O.  Box  1331,  Johanmehvrg,  J'ratuvaal. 
1890  PiKMocK,  LtBUT.-CinoNii.  A.  H.,  Kingilon,  Jamaicn, 
188*  PiKsoCK.  Pbh-ip,  Ityiibaae,  Qiiitualand, 
1807  PiPKa,  WiLLiiu  P.,  Sydney.  Kem  Soalh  Walte. 

1889  Pimm,  Geohoe,  Lropardi  i'ley,  Jlickmond,  Cape  Colony. 
188fl  PnTEKEiuoB.  TV,  M.,  Freetomn.  Sierra  Leone. 

1890  PiTTMAs,  Edwabd  P,,  A.R.S.M-.   Gotmrnment  GroUgUt,  Sgdnfy,  JW 

1893  PizziouELLi,  BiciUBD,  P.O.  Bux  37DS.  JohamiesbuTg,  TYan»w<il. 

1893  pLAVfiiBD,  Ijons  L.,  P.O.  Boj  377,  Johantmburg,  Tranioaal. 

1894  PtAYifDm).  UoN.  TiioBAs.  Adelaide.  Soiich  Amtralia. 

1878  Plitwxax,  Trouab.  CoZriisn;,  Ca^  Colony. 
1893  FbwuEB,  Gbogbk  T.,  U.L.C.  La  filla,  utar  Ciutriei,  St.  Ltwia. 
1893  Pldhueu,  Joas  G„  Belite,  BriiUh  Hondurat, 

1896  -fPococK,  W.  F.  H.,  C«;'f  T.-u^w.  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Poum,  J.  0.,  Kimhrlei/,  Cnpc  Cflani/. 

1891  fPoOLB,  TuijUiS  .T.,  Ki?iilirrk'ff,  Cape  Coluny. 
181)9  PooLET,  JuuN,  J, P.,  Park  llnad,  Kimbrrlcy,  Vupe  Cnhtiy. 
1S89  Pope,  Cuagles    Eonest,  M.It.C.S.E.,  MatalUlc,  Gripialand  Rut,  Capt 

Colony, 

ISBS  PoPH,  Edwabd,  GympU,  Qaeentland, 

1807  Pope,  EkfUS  H.,  M,P.,  Coaiahire,  Qucbee,  Canada. 

1897  PoPO,  William,  Engle  Chainbtrs.  Adelaide,  South  Auslridva. 
18SB  tPOHTEB,  Geobge  E..  Melbourne  Cluh,  Amtralia, 

1883  fPoWELL,  FaiNCis,  Piinan^,  SlnHts  .SeUleimntn. 

1880  Powell,  Wilfeh.,  M.B.M.  Coiiaul.  PliilaJetphia,  V..S.A. 
18B6  PowEB.  Harhv  SnAKtsPHAJtE,  Ariien,  Clcvclaiitl  Hill,  Natal. 

1895  Pbatt,  ADOl.pBtrs,  Police  Depart mcnl ,  Ltiyos.  West  A/rica. 
1886  Phbll,  Stewart  H„"/nBn,"  Toora-k,  Mrlbmme,  Awlralia. 

1872  PflRSTOE,  IlBNItT. 

1BS3  Price,  (Jhaeles  Cbichelbt,  C.E..  Belirt,  BrUi»h  ffnndurat. 

18S9  PmCE,  D.  E.,  Kyiitpyhi,  JTpper  Bnrim. 

1 898  tPEicE,  Henht  J.,  P.O.  Bnx  00,  MnriUiiirg,  Knial 

1888  (Pbince,  J.  PunnOTr,  M.D..  SuTban,  Natal. 
1890  pBimiLR,  Hon.  Johk,  M.D.,  Ai/uata  Vale.  Annotla  Say.  Jamaioa. 
1B97  PBion,  Hob.  l/v.-Qotasmi.  Ebwahu  C,  M.P.,  Victoria,  Britith  Columbia, 
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tPmTCaARO,  AtHixCKB  H.,  Charltrt  Towers,  Quettuland, 
PBITCIUHU.  Athol  C,  L..D.t«,,  Gra/umalmvn,  Cajf-  Ci^iy. 
Pqobyx,  Hos.  Lkslib,  .</(«m«ry-fi(!o(Titi,  W.  Cftwyr'*,  Grenada.. 
PwtCTOB,  JOHS  T.,  Sautk  .{/ricait    dtUege  Houm,   Capa    'I>tvm,   Cape 

Fhogt,  Wh.  Tu<mus,U.B.,  cm.,  Gitomal  SuTgton,Prtittoim,  Sitrra  LtOnt, 
PoCH,  CTBlt,  Ilan>  SttaU,  Solo,  Laijet,  WtgC  4friat. 
PcHCHis,  Thomas  A.  R..  Rat  Partagi,  Ontario,  Canada. 
fPuBTtj,  WiLtiix  HuBiiitnT,  Victoria,  ISritiih  Columbia. 


Qdkntbux,  Tmiua,  H.U.  Intpeator  </  Mincf,  Kimhcrlty,  Cape  Colonjf. 
QuiHTOK,  FMjuccts  J.,  P.O.  Box  9S2,  Joiannefbury,  Tytmivaal. 

tBju>r«KBK,  Mddautab  Tciigit  I).  N.,  Ciilomk',  Ctylvn. 

JUltu.  Psed  W,.  Adttaidf,  Sevtb  Avalralia. 

Saiu-Naiban,  p..  C.M.G.,  &/tii!ilor-GtHt!ral,  ColoTiiba,  Cii/Ioh, 

Bavg&t,  Eutb,  J.P.,  V<>gd  Sinet,  DniKdin,  Xew  ZaUtrnd. 

BiusiT,  Walths  B.,  P.O.  Stix  IS.  Juhttimetburg,  Traam-aiU. 

Ruisbcitt.im,Alf»bdE.W.,F.R.C.S,I.,  l..It,CJ,I.,  Blam/imM*,  Orange 

Free  Statt. 
Rahd,  Abthob  E.,  Sew  }Vest7iii!t.''icr,  British  Columbia. 
RiXDotPM,  RoHiBT  FiTi,  Frfderiolun,  A'rK'  Bruuraici. 
RAHfimDt,  H.C  Rt.  Hon.  tun  Eiu.  or,  K.C.H.6.,   Govemiaeut  Home, 

WellingtoH,  Netv  Zealand. 
RwKin,  FnAHcis  Wu. 
ItucMM,  D.  N.,  SI.  John's,  Aatigua. 

BiPiPoaT.  IfiDOGB.  P.O.  Box  2076,  Jithnnnesbarg,  JVantvaal. 
Ratobomk,  EnnsB  P.,  Jo/iaamnliurg,  'J'ramniaal. 
E*TTH:jiHJa*,  FKANcia  M.,  I'lcti/ria,  Briliih  Cnliimhia. 
RiTTRiT,  W.  WiLLiCB.  Aisistaiit  TreasuTeTy  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Cdony, 

Rawlins,  Febdebicb,  F.S.3.,  Bruhnnr,  Qutcaslaiii/. 

Raitson,  Cbables  C,  The  HolhiB,  Mcrthyr  Road,  BrUbaiit,  QiietHlland, 

fR»*uoND,  TaouAa,  care  of  Past  Office,  Maril^burg,  Natal, 

KiTNKB.His  HoaocK  Chibf  JdsticeSisT.  CeossLEY,  Lagoi,  WettAJrica, 

Ekuuokd,  hsommi,  M.D..  Charturs  Ihiwri,  Qaemaland, 

EkotSood,  CHAULBa  L.,  P.O.  So.x  iOO,  Jahanneabarg,  Transvaal. 

fRsBD,  Ret.  G.  Cullhm  H.,  BulUinta,  vii  Ftumlret  Siding,  B&iidftia, 

Rreler,  JuttN  Wu.,  National  Bank  Chambers,  Cape  Toim,  Cape  Colony, 

RsKS,  Jahrs  E,,  P.O.  Bar:  l\5,  Balaieayo,  Rhodesia. 

Reeves,  His  Homous  Chief  Justice  Sib  Wm.  Cohbad,   The  Eyrit,  St. 
Miohatle,  Barbadut. 

Rhid,  AnruL-tt  H.,   C.E.,   F.R.I.B.A.,   20  l^uuth  African  CliambtTf,  SI. 
Geori/e's  Street.  Cape  7hwn,  /'ape  Colony, 

IHkid,  David,  Kimlicrlet/.  Cape  Colony. 

BuiB,  EnwAHD  v.,  Meura.  W.  Ileid  ^  Co.,  lioekhaniptBH,  Qatcnsland. 

Rbiii,IeitinbE.,K.D.,  O.AI,,  Govfrnmenl  Medkal  Officer, Berbier,  BriCtth 
Guiana, 

Keid,  Jahks  SuiTH,  Mount  Macedoii .  near  Melbourne,  Amtralin, 

Bbui,  Jobn,  JClderslir,  Oamarii,  AVw  Zealand. 
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BIkUdu. 

l&VI  £iiiD,  AuiBBiuH    Malwlm,    J^.,    fVunXIiK    iSKtvcf,  Jiilmde,  South 

Autlralia, 

1894  Ebid,  Hos.  BoBEKT,  MX.C.  2S(1  Li«/e  Fkadm  Si.,  Mtlhoamt.  Amtralia. 

1886  tE^'»i  RoBifT  OiiUisni,  2Ti5  brummojid  Strtel,  Montreal,  CoMada. 

I881I  Heiu.  W.  J.  G.,  Funehal,  Madeira.  J 

188B  t^'^'^Ri'*'  AnscsT,  Port  MUafvlh,  Cape  Celoay,  I 

18(18  Kelly,  Cdllis./'.O.  2Jbj^  1347,  Joi'iNicaJarp,  'rnatfi-aal,  fl 

1809  fRBiLV.  Owes,  Sand  CM,  JoAanneabiitg,  'I'mntmal.  ^ 

1886  RsMMBK.  Petbb  a,,  BarrUlrr-cU-Laui,  Cupe  CtmeS,  Gold  Coast  Colrmff. 

i88a  Brkskb,  W.,  M.P.,  Assistanl  Colanial  Siirgfun,  Frtfluvm,  .'iirrra  Leone, 

1893  Reubkn,  Hknbv  E,,  Punin,  Jantaica. 

1SB3  fRBrNKBT,    TuBOPOHF,   A.M.Inst.C.E,,  i'.O.    Hox   92,    JoAanflM*«ty, 

Trami-aal. 

J8B8  tRuYHoi-na,  Fnisit,  Vm^lato,  Xatal. 

1 893  BKtKoi.Df,  Hkhrv,  Nrio  Zmland,  ■ 
1881  tl^onms,  A.  E.  G..  BartiiUr-at-Lam,  Ckr'atcharcli,  Seie  Zealand.            M 

1880  RuoDtts,  HiDiiT  Hos,  Cecil  J..  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm.  Cape  Colony,  I 
1888  tKsoi>EB.  Gkohrh  H.,  ClaTcmoiit,  Timara,  Ifrvi  Ztaland.                           I 

1883  RBODii.4,  B.  HsiTOK,  BarrUler-ni-Law,  ChrutehsTeh,  Hob  Zeaiand.  m 
1885  fltHODKB,  RoBKiiT  H.,  Blue'!t^Si,  Tii/iara.  Kni'  Zealand.  V 

1892  RuTS-JpitHS,  MoRTAOTTE,  C.E.,  7V*jnnnwB  Ctiih,  Huhart,  TanmaTiin:.  ■ 
18UG  RiACH,  "William  C,  A.,  Cuati}m»  Duparlimnl ,  Accra,  Gold  Coatt  Culrmy.  ' 
18S3  Rii'E,  LioNFj,  K.,  Tht  Rocki,  Mtickag,  Queensland. 

18a5  K[cu,  Abeahaji,  P.O.  Boi  11".  jBhannethnrii,  Tramvaal.  j 

1884  Ricninns,  T.  H.  Hattqx.  '  ■ 
1  Sar  IRiciiAiiDSoH,  HoBACB  G.,  Queensland. 

18B8  'B.iim\sTi3'XH,i.\KTKVs,"  Hawk's  Bai/  Herald"  Ofict,Naji(iT,NtuiZtalaiid. 

i80a  RicBAnnsoN,  Rt.   Rkt.   Wiiliah  M.,  D.B.,  Ijord  Bishop  of  Zansd'ar, 
Zamihar. 

1894  EiCHEi,  Hon.  WiTTHKW  H.,  Q.C.,  D.CL,,  427  Brnnemclc  Strttt,  Ralifaa, 

Noiia  Scotia  (Carresj-oiidinn  Secretary'). 

1 897  RiCKMiMiB,  3i>na,  Public  Works  Dejiarlmenf,  Kingit^  Jaixaica. 
1888  RicHTER,  QoaTAV  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

ISBO  RicxnTW,  D.  PorsTT,  A.M.Inet.C.E.,  cars  0/  H.B.M.  Consul,  TtOittlti, 

China. 

1883  RiDDiFCmn,  EiiWARB,?.,  Fo/'M  Groiv.Zowsr  Hail,  Wellbigloii,  New  Zealand. 

1885  11*°"'°'^'  Georoe,  M.P.,  GlcHcoe,  Moaut  Gambia,  South  Austtatia. 
1891  tKntsB,  Sault!].  n,,E.A.,  Mclhonrnt.Amtralia. 

169fl  KiDUBWAY,  H.E.,  Rt.  Hok.  Sin  J.  West,  E.C.B.,  K.CS J.,  Cownuieae 

BoBte,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

]B9a  RiDLKT,  RoBBBT,  SoUpims  I'allaj,  Jlkhmmd.  Nalol. 

1 891  f Reobv,  Geohob  Owen,  M.B.,  l'.B.C.8.E.,  High  Strctl,  Eymto*,  Vietoria, 

Australia. 

1881  fRiKEit,  J.  C,  Kehiii  Side,  Xewlands,  Cape  Jbion,  Cape  Colont/. 

1893  KiBSra,  CiiBNELis,  P.O.  Bus  iOl ,  Johaivnetburg,  TVansvaal. 

1898  Ritchie,  Duhalb,  Planlaiimt  Aurora,  Enequelio,  Britiah  Guiana. 
IS02  Kircuii,  John  Kacitarlaxk.  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1894  BoBBHta,  Ciuni.Es  S.,  Goarijavga,  Bim^rn,  (Jueenaland. 
1890  tRoBEnTs,  Cqlokel  Ckahlks  F.,  C.M.G.,  %ii»'y,  Alio  SoulA  Wala. 
1885  tRw""*"!  ^'^>'-  Ciuttua  J,,  C.M.O.,  M.LC,  Si/diie»,  New  South  Ha 
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fSoBBBTB,  CuLBLKS  J.,  P.O.  Biw  1771,  Joiannesburg,  Traiimaal. 

RoBEEtTS,  Jbaac  J.,  Capt  Coati,  Sold  Coait  Colons/. 

BoBiBia,  John,  C.M.G.,P.a  Bai  804,  D»mdin,  Kew  Ztaland. 

lioBEBTs,  Pbbci  3.,  Ooorgnnga,  B(raen,  QvemtUcnd. 

fRoBXBtH,  ElcKiSl)  M.,  J.'B.,Kimbtrlefi,  Cafe  Colony. 

fRoBKBTs,  R.  WiDHrmcB,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

fBosEBTsoH,  Alkxakdes,  1100  ItoTcheiler  Street,  Mottirtat,  Canada. 

■j-RoBBBisoK,  Alfbed  Qeoboe,  The  Lakes,  George,  Capi  Cobnu/. 

BoBBBtsOK,  aBDBOB  B.,  Jima,  Brovmt  Tovm,  Jamaka, 

fBoBEBTSOH,  Jamhb,  00  Grand  Street,  Nea  Yor/i. 

BoBSETsos,  MiTHBw  W.,  C.M.R.,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Celony. 

RoBBSTsoH,  Captain  Wm.  intas,  Highlarideri'  Driil  Hall,  Cape  Tovm, 

Cape  Cdony, 
RoBHKTson,  HoH.  Wu.  Slouib,  M.L.C,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
f  RoBurow,  Hbhet,  J.P.,  Kimbtrlty,  Cape  Colony. 
EoBUSOM,  AoQVSTOS  F.,  11  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  Mte  South  Waif. 
RoBiNBon,  HoK.  Oeohoe,  M.C.G.,  Port  Lota^,  Mavritiui. 
tRoBiMBON,  HoK.  SiB  JoBM,  K.C.M.G..  Durban,  Natal. 
BoBDisON,  LlOMBt  G,,  Me^sTS.  Clark  df  Eobinson,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
BoBlHSOM,  Ross,  Charters  Tbieere,  Queeneland. 
B0BIK8ON,  Thomas,  Sfesare.  Perdue  ^  Bobimon,   Winnipeg,  Canada  (Cir- 

reeponding  Secrttary). 
"Races,  Captain  W.  P. 
Bock,  Charles  Wm.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
RocESFBow,  JosN  F.,  J.P.,  Foimcriton  St^th,  near   Weliington,  Sew 

Zealand. 
RocKwooD,  WoxiAH  OABBmt,  M.D,,  Iff.R.C.S.,  H.R.C.F.,   Asti»tant 

Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
BoDCiBe,  Hon.  J.  P.,  C.M.6.,  British  Resident,  Selangor,  Straits  Settiementa. 
'^BoE,  Auaoaiua  S.,  Boeboume,  Weetera  Auelra&t. 
EoR,  Febdehici  W.,  Stonehenge,  Tasmania. 
RooKEs,  Hknht  Adams,  P.O.  Sox  310,  Johannesburg,  TrantvaaL 
Rooaaa,  Wm.  Sktwaed,  P.O.  Box  310,  Joha7ineeburff,  Transvaai. 
RoHSWEQEa,  Feani,  C.M.G.,  Police  Magittrate,  Lagoi,  West  Jfrtca. 
RoiiAND,  Abthub  E.  McLbllan,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bocre,  John,  Juhe,,  CeleirAo,  Ceylon. 
Booth,  Edwabb,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

BopBB,  Fekdeeice  G.,  Dabrica,  Gurnet  Fran^aiee,  Weet  Africa. 
fRosADo,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belite,  British  Hondvrae. 
■fEoaBTTKHSTEiN  Max,  P.O.  Sox  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Rosbwaenb,  D.  D.,  Port  Darmin,  Northern  Territory,  South  Australia. 
Ross,  AtESAHBBB  Caeneqib,  H.B.M.  Comal,  Louren^o  Marques,  East 

4frica. 
Ross,  Hon.  Oatio  Falmbb,  CM.G.,  K.D.,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  BritUh 

Guiana. 
fRoss,  FEBDBEicx  J.  C,  BaTristeT-at-Lavj,  Pmang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Ross,  G.  H.  Kemf,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.  (Edio.),  Siloah,  St.  Mittdnti, 

Jamaica. 
Bou,  EroH,  Id.S,,  CM.,  Abtakota  and  Ibadan  Government  Railway 

Survey,  Lagoi,  West  Africa, 
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Tnrot 

GlHtlOD. 

1930  ]  Ross,  Jims  M,,  P.O.  Sox  2128.  Jahiinnftbarg,  TVavtvaal. 

1890  !  ILosa,JoH>sColx,K.UJM.E.,M.JM.K.,P.O.Bi>x-li2,Biilutiiaj/o,m 
1885  tRoSB,  John  K.  M.,  Col/rclor  iif  CunCoiua,  SuBit,  Fiji. 
ISOfl  Koa9,  KKaiKALD  J,  B.,  LuLrict  Coinmlssuiafr.  Lagiif,  West  Jfrit*. 
1883  Rosa,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Capf  Tbwn,  Cape  Cotmu;. 
1HB2  fKoss,  WiiuiM,  I'.O.  Bos  ISl,  Johanrttthurg,  Tramvaal. 
1881  Boss,  W.  O.,  H'oir  India  and  Panama  Tttegraph  Campang,  St.  lionuu. 

West  Indirt. 

)  887  Roi'Bi;,  WaldbuAb  H,.  Sj/dnri/,  Nevi  South  K'alll. 

1 883  t^"'^"''^'"^'-'*'  A  ■  "^T  Simherit;/,  (.'apt  Ci'lony. 

1891  BowiN,  AsuBBfl',  CMiim  .Slrccr,  Mrlhmimr,  Australia. 
1898  Rowlands,  Chakles  E.,  Atlabnge,  Gampcla,  C'cjiini. 
189!  EotcB,  G.  H.,  Harlour  Worti,  Freitmntit,  Western  Analraliii. 

1892  tRofOK,  WtLLUM,  P.O.  Box  23^7.  Johanraihurg,  Transeaat. 
18S6  HoiLB,  CiiAm-ue  Jo»k,  JSoiki  Street,  Sgdiin/.  AW  &>K(i  JTo^b*. 
1890  t^"^!''"')  WiLLiAu  S.,  60  Qiucn  StreH,  Melbournt,  Aiutralia. 
1881  tHcDALL,  Jamks  T.,  F.R.C.3.,  Meihovme,  Auitratia. 
1881  Rddd,  Charles  D.,  J. P.,  Newlitnds,  Cajii  Tuvnt,  Caps  Celany. 
1 982  Rdubbt,  Comhakdbh  R.  MiiRuAV,  R.N.,  M.L.C,  ffow^  Kong, 
1883  RcscBUAN,  M.  S. 

1871  ItcaDEN,  Okoroe  W,,  CctinaHdene,  Soiitk  Varra,  Melinumf,  Auttralio. 

1807  Knsn,  Edwin,  Barberlua.  Tranataal. 

1 877  Hussw.l.,  Abthch  E.,  Ts  Matai,  Palinentot  North,  NfVi  Zfoland. 

1898  RcsiKLi.,  CaABtKs  W,.  t'liion  Baai  of  AmtralSa,  Melbournt,  Auftralia. 

1875  Rdssull,  0.  GuET,  Dunedin,  ^'ew  Zealand. 

1883  f  Rdsshll,  John  PtiBvts.   H'anyai",  AToubo,   Wairarapa,  WtUitigUm,  Not 

Zealand. 

189a  KnssBiL,  Joskph  H.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1877  RvssELL,Er>!i.CAfT.Wti,t.iniVi.,M.l{.U.,Flaxiii/Te,yapier,KettiZea!and. 

I88B  fRDTHEBFoonD,  Abthdu  F.  B..  P.O.  Sox  077,  Johanmiburg,  Tranfvaal. 

1S98  RoTHEHPOHD,  OMOiidR  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  AisislanI  Clmial  Skt-, 

j7«)n.  Accra,  Gold  Coant  Colong. 

1888  tRBTtTKUTORD,  Henkt,  J.P.,  Controller  (^ExcUe,  Durbaa,  Katal. 

1896  Bdthebfchr,  J.  S.,  Niirihcrn  Club,  Auckland,  A'etii  Zialani. 

1898  Butlidqe,  CuiBLKS  S.,  Brisbane,  Queriisland, 

1696  fSAcas,  Lxo  FebdimaM),  Bru&mt,  QwsnMlaNJI. 

1881  tSicasE,  CttAELKs,  IVall  Street  03,  Bsrhn,  Germany. 
1890  t^CKB,  SiBOK,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Tfaitavaal, 
1 8HU  Sadlbb,  K.  J.,  J.P,,  Westmortlaad,  Jamaica. 
1898  Sadlbb,  W.  W.  Gobdon,  Hand  Cltth,  Johannetburg,  Transiiaal, 
ISSe  t^T.  HiLAiHK,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Fart  of  Spain,  THmdad. 
1883  St.  Lniilta,  Fbkiieeick  Lvxr,  Cape  Toien,  Cape  Coioni/. 

St.  Lbobb,  FnKOnmcK  Youtt,  M.A,,  M.L.A,,  r;y<(  flajc/,  Sevtlandi,  Cape 
Igse  Coionj. 

1880  Salauan,  FBBORBtCB  N.,  231  Jlf«vvr  Strett.  New  Yori. 

188fi  Saund,  Vukdk.  J.,  IIoHrt,  Tasmania. 

1882  fSALuoND.  Charlbs  ^BoiiT,  AhlboKme,  Auttralia. 
I8S4  Salom,  Mauuicr,  J.P.,  C^ntnunti    Commuiianer   of  CharitaliU  Funlt, 

Adelaidt,  South  Auttralia. 


Non-Resident  Feltowf, 
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fSAMDEUAX,  AiMTAin  C.  Qtiemulatid  Gab,  BrUba/ne,  QuitntUmd. 
Sij<DSRsiyx,  CiusLBs  £.  F.,  C.Y...  Matri.  Riley,  Uargreavtn,  if  Co.,  Kuttla 

Lwnpor,  Straiti  Sfttltnicntt. 
8UGAU,  F.  J.  DK,  J.P,,  Fmclor,  Suprmu  Court,  Colamho,  Ceylon. 
SAJiaaoD,  Hox.  Lieut. -Colonbl  Sin  Fkbdkbick  T..  K.C.M.G.,  Sl^.Cif 

Mdhoariie,  Au.il ralia, 
tSARJiUHT.  Ubnbt,  FardeU  Bouse,  Waagaaui,  Kite  Zealiiiid. 
Sauhb,  ll\xs,  M.U.,  M.L.C.yfjo  Chartered  Cimpang,  Bulimai/o,  KAodmia. 
Saceb,  Helpeiuds  B.,  Adoomte,  Pretoria,  Tranavaal. 
SAcisa,  HcK,  J.  W..  M.I.A..  Cap/  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tPlvwDBRs,  Hon.  Cuaules  J.   H.,  C.M.O.,   Chief  MugiatTate  and  Cinit 

Comniisaiantr,  E»howr,  Katal. 
Sai^kdehb,  EiiwiBu,  Tii"gaal,  Nala!, 
SicsnicBS,  Hon,  UbnbtJ,,  M.L.C.,  AM-lanLC. t.,  PrriA,  fVttUn  dut- 

tralia. 
Sacmdbhs,  Hekbt  W.,  M.D.,  P.R.0.8,,  JoJtannrtlMTij,  thmsvual, 
SAUUDBBa,  JoiDi,  Sea  Cliff,  mar  Cajif  Toum,  Capt  Colony. 
tSiirMDHas,JoHNU,,M,B,,M,a.C.S„P.O,.Bo*92,iVra,  Wettem AaaiTatia. 
Saundkhs,  Bkv.  RicHAiiusoN,  Rfsior  of  St.  Matthev/a   Chiirdi,  J^'amnn, 

Bahamas. 
SsviLLE-KuKT,   Wii,l:a«.   P.L.S.,  F^.S.,   Weld    Club,   Ptrlh,    Weilfm 

Australia. 
Saw.  Wiu.iam  A.,  land$  and  Titlet  Officii,  Perth,  Wtetem  Auttralia. 
Sawehs,  John,  Hani  qf  Ausiralmia.  Melboiiiite,  Auilraiia. 
jScASiKN.  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Bulawayo,  BAedaia. 
ScASD,  FRED^aic  I..  Geargetovni,  Btilish  Guiana. 
■fSimATPEnT,  W.  L.p  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

SCHRBSIERDCKEH,    HoN.     CotOKIiL    FnaBEHIO,    M.L.d.,     COft     ToWSt,  COJH 

Ciilon;/ :  and  King  SVil/ia'a't  Towa. 
ScHmpa,  Mai,  Tete,  viii  Kili/nanc,  Ead  Africa, 
tScuoi.EriKi.n,  Walteh  H,,  Purt  KUcuhili,  Cope  Colony, 
SciioLTK,  WitUAW  C.  M.D..  C«/w  Tfii'M,  Cape  CA'^ny. 
ScKooLBS,  HoH.  HsNBY  E.  PiPOK,  AltorHey-Gtntml,  Kiiigttonr  Jamaii-a. 
ScHBKiKBS,  Hon.  Wiu-uu  P.,  Q,C.,  C.M.O.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Totm.  Capi 

Ctilony. 
Sfiin.i.BH,  OscAE  II.,  P.O.  Bat  H21,Julian>ieshurg.  Tranuual. 
HcamLLHH,  WiLUBLK  0,.  P.O.  Box  ii'll,  Johanneiburg,  Tranimal. 
fScRULz.  J.  A.  AciiEL,  M,D,,  J)aTbaa,  Zlatal. 
ScoBLF,  JoHK,  Pretoria,  Transvad. 
Scott,  Chakms,  Klerksdorp.  Tnmscaal. 
Scott,  Majok-Gbkiibai,  Sia  Fbakcis  C,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  Fori  of  Sfmiii, 

Trinidad. 
Scott,  Hek&v,  J.P,,  Adelaide,  South  Auatralia. 
SCfiTt,  JoKN,  Johanneaburii,  Triismaal. 
Scott,   Walthii   H.,   M.Inst.C.E..   Great   Wttttm  of  Smril   Railviay, 

Pemanihuco,  Brazil. 
fScoTT,  Wii.LU«  J.,  M.B.,  CM..  Mariiiharg,  A'ato' 
3haveh.  Josathas  C,  B.  P..  F.R.a,.S,.  Parneit,  Aachland.  Kub  Zmiand. 
Ska*hj,b,  Ckpii,  Eliot,  Kimhcrley,  Cape  Coloity. 
fSROOwnK,  CuARLEs  F.,  Capt  Teu-ii,  Cape  Calnwy, 
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Royal  Colonial  Jtutihiie. 


SsflBn,  Jd»«i'u8.,  J  J".,  SamiiHit-la-AfaT,  Jamaica. 

Sitrxinx,  W.,  M.K.,  Mna*  d*  Pantfeo,  Menclava,  E»tado  Ji   CoMmta, 

^taiao. 
•Sm-osi,  i'uKDKiiics  C,  ThUavayo,  Hhodisie. 
flnniAU.,  H.E.  Sib  W*i.t»k  J.,0.dM.Q..  Gavemment  Hatu*.  GtorgtUwm, 

Briiish  Guiana. 
SitMtOH.  Bkiekird,  Lncal  Auditor.  Ske*ia,  Cyprut. 
Shvhum,  Cuiuii,   Auiidiaf   TlreideU,  KtMia  Ltfrnpit,  Srlmtgor, 

Sttllffntntf. 
I-Sbwhll,  IlEwnr,  TVttawnj/,  Jamaka, 

fPiiACSEij,  JxHEi,  lltintiiigtouier  Hood,  Utalvtm,  XMeurtu,  Aiutratfa, 
tSiiARr.  Gn»Kvii.iJi.  J. P.,  Utiiff  Kong. 
SiuiiP.  iKttrJt  C  P.O.  2Iox  '17.  Johanimhurg,  Thauvaal. 
SninF,  .ToHN  Masdb,  Grojul  Hold.  Aim/'-Iand,  J'cu'  Ztaland. 
9j(iw,  FuSDEKiot  C.  {Sargron  Supa-inlnafinl ,  Indian  f^miffratiun  SfrHff^t 
giiiw,  LisniiT  J.,  eh  G.F.O.  Frr/h.  HViffr«  Aoeiralia. 
fSniw,  TBuMis,  IFoonuj/rife,  Caia/ierduwa,  Iiefwio,  Auttroli*. 
Sam.  Sill  Amerosk.  K.C.M.G, 
Sbeieikg.  TiioBAS,  207  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
SiiisiLDs.  Edwibd,  Kinibrrlt!/  CM,  Cape  Coloiiy. 
Skklfobu,  Bon.  TnnUAs,  C.M.Q.,  M.L.C.,  Sifigapere, 
SmaxaT,  John,  Coloni-il  Bulibtr  Eltata.  Li/n.,   Cape  Cutut,  Gold  i 

Colon;/. 
^Smmtos,  Eiiw*nD,  J  J.,  ti'tld  Civil,  Perth,  Weitern  Aailralia. 

tSaEXTim.  noH,  Sill  Geohge,  M.L.C,  J,P.,  CrimiUy.  Wtiirm  AiielraUit, 

■fSBKFKitRD,  Jamj!8,  P.O.  Sox  518,  JnhiiniKi/flirg,  Tranifi.'aal. 

Skiii-iii:ri),  PFB(rr  G,,  P.O.  Sox  640,  Juhiiitu'»>mrri,  JVanmoat, 

SusFSTt'XB,  Tiitt'FBTj.ns,  C.M.G.,  Pretoria,  Traiuanal. 

SuiBLES,  B.  TtNsiBT,  Pttth,  Wtstem  Aiulralia. 

SaiNHLEH,  EnwAnn  P.,  Jrs.,  P.O.  Bar  144,  Johamuahtinf,  Trantvaa], 

tSmHiBT,  Mas.  LKicF.mtH  C.  Hyde  Hall.  Clarki  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

Sboj.i.,  Robert  F.,  Perth,  Weeti>ni  Australia. 

SHHiMFTon,  Waltbh,  Maiffpiro,  Ifiijiicr,  AVto  Zealand. 

SittTKna,  AsDRKW  J.,  Sydneji,  JVl-hi  .Smith  JCalrn. 

8l»,  Patiiicb,  Kim'itrleii,  Cape  Coluni/, 

SiMEOK.  Rbv.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Ueclory,  FuH  Bmu/ort,  Cap!  Calong. 

fSiKKiss,  Edward,  o/o  E.  8.  Wallhridgt.  I'lmrtmlun,  Nal'i-t. 

SmaoNs,  Hon.  C.  J,,  M.L.C,  St.  Vincent,  M'ett  Indtu. 

SnmoNs.JosKPuB.,  J.P.,  <■/«  Gmfral  Post  Office,  rrrlli,  We.Kl/r»  Aattralia. 

Sraus,  ALrmsn,  Penninglon  Tcrruir,  Xorlh  Adelaide,  S^ulh  Autlralia, 

SiMMS,  JIaehy,  Mrlbmirtu'.  Ai'slraka, 

Siua.H,  MAxtHUJAH  Frank,  M,I1.C.S.E-,  Pn'neipal  Civil  Stedical  Offictr, 
Singapfire. 

tSiupsoH,  F.nwAiiD  Flbotvo,  Pntoria,  Trantnial. 

fSniFBUV,  0-.  HoRHiB,  Amtralian  Club,  f^ffdnif,  Ifivi  South  ITiiIm. 

tSiMTWX,  JiMH,  Sank  o.f  Africa,  Cape  Tovm,  Copt  Cdiiny, 

SiMTSOK,  UntiGKC  M.,  U.P.,  4fi6  Main  Street,  Winnlptg,  Omada. 

ISuo'WJ'.  T.  BocnMD,  Union  Clidi,  Sydiir;/,  New  South  Walrt. 

Sia»,  CiTTAix  0.  J,,  P.O.  Sox  233,  Johamiethirg,  Trann-aal, 

Sduow,  B>  J.  ?■(  JHelbovmt  Clvb,  Auttrdlia. 


i^rni-HeniAmit  ^eUmcu. 
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SwcKLKB,  Enw*Hn  O..  J.P.,  Stelrou  Villa,  CoHymon  Bogle,  St.  Michattt, 

Barbadop, 
Si>ici,iiiarSTiinca^o)i,E.,JS.i).,StratiiillanHi'UK,R6ndeheKh,  Copedifony. 
SrrwuLL,  Chcil  I'.,  Trarfl/iiig  Commiiii-iimcr.  Balhural,  Gamhie. 
81VKV.H10HT,  Hos.  SirJailes,  K.C.M.G,,  MX.A.,  Cape  TiMnn,  Cape  Coloiiy, 
tSKiiiBiTT,  Ciu&LGS  Cabltok,  Skuimit  Hili,  Sijdnci/,  Xew  Hotiih  WaU». 
Hkxbxax,  Sidnht,  ItLR.C.S.R.,  MarUn,  Eangitikti,  A'cw  Zealand, 
fSKijtann,  Ai.i^H  McLkam,  CM.O. 
tSLOiNM,  Ai.i«A»nnB,  Mnlwala  Slatimt.  Urm  S«ueh  Wale: 
Slolbt,  H.  C.  GoBcrnmenf  Scerrlan/.  Materti,  iiaiiUoUmd,  South  Africa. 
Shall,  Jook  T..   Barn^/fT-ul-IJiw,  24  Adelaide  StrefC  East,    Toronto, 

Canada  {Cerre/tjionditig  !<ecrctary). 
Smabtt.  J,  Pbucy,  Auditor,  Old  Calabar,  Welti  Africa. 
SsiTB,  Pbdfmssom  Avxaia  Mica,  HaUarat,  Victoria,  Amtralia, 
SuiTa,  HoK.  Mil.  JiiSTicB  Alfred  V.  Locat.  GeorgiiiHi/n,  BHtiik  Gvitma, 
Shith,  CiuitLBB,  WaTtgaiiui,  Nrw  Ztatand. 
SuiTH,  Majob-Gknkrat,  JSia  Crahib^  Uollkd,  K.C.M.S.,  CR.,   Cnm- 

manding  Ikr  Troupe,  Melhenrte.  Aastroiia. 
iSuiTH,  Colin,  17  Baytimler  Bond,  Sydtiry,  Hew  South  Walr-n. 
fSurm,  Edward  Robkhis,  M.E.U.S.E.,  Cawra,  Xeta  South  Walte. 
fSaiTH.  Hum.  Sib  Enmif  THoiua,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.O.,  Adelaide,  South 

Anntralia. 
Smith,    Ebb,   <ia.rrii4laiid    CM,   Bnnhane,    Queerudand;  fmd    Wiribom 

Station. 
SmTH,  F.  CiLET,  Yiilnmlia,  Avgaaton.  Smith  Aaetmiia. 
Surra,  Hux.  Mb.  Justice  Fbakcis.  Capt  Coaet,  Gold  OoatC  Colony. 
Smith,  Francis  Ghei.  Nedionai  So»k  of  AiutraloMia,  Melbaurae,  An*- 

traiia, 
fSMiTH,  Qeordb,  GeBri}ftiiii>n,  Sri/inh  Ouiana. 
Smith,  Geoboe,  Ditrvttrr  of  Suri'ty,  Sico'ia,  C^jinie. 
Smith,  Okohok  Datid,  Ma/eking,  t'nye  Volatiy. 
fSMiTii,  H.E.  Siu  Gkha&d,  K.C.M.G'.,  Government  Home,  Perth,  Wetltm 

Aiulralia. 
fStDTH,  H.  Q.  Sent.  HoTthem  C/ttS,  Avieklaitd,  Nem  Zealand  {Corretpond' 

iiig  Secretary), 
fSaiTii,  UiiMiY  FuHHKii,  Kyoglr.  Bichmond  River.  Iftu  South  WiUet. 
Smith,  Jame^.  Barrislcr-iit-Luw,  Duncdin  Chdi,  Xtvi  Zealand. 
fSMrm,  James  IJMiatcaMci.,  Post  Officr,  FTcefoani,  Sierra  Lt/ine, 
SuiTii,   Rt.  Bet.   John  Tamjjd,   D,D.,   Lord  Hhhop  of  Hinra  Zttmr, 

Binhop'e  Cnvri,  Sierra  L''nne. 
PmTH,  H.iH,  Mn,  Jcstich  Olivbh,  M.A,,  Port  Loiiii,  Mauriliiu, 
+SMITH,  KoDBBT  Gemmei.l,  Ntiusnri,  Fiji. 
Smith,  Robert  MiTBaiy,  CJU.G.,  Mi.A.,  Melbourne,  Aaetralla. 
Smitii,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bunt,  JohaiiHesbarg,  Transvaal. 
fSuiTH,  Hon.  Tuoslas  Hawbiks,  M.L.C,  Gorduu  Brook,  Grif/'ton,  Xeui 

South  M'alei. 
Smith,  Thomas  HEtrroE,  M.D.,  Mortdon  Sotiei,  Watmrr  Road,  JVoodttoek, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Coloni/. 
Smith,  Thdmas  Hbkby,  Accra,  Bold  Coaet  Cdony, 
tSjHTH,  William,  Exploring  Landt  and  Minardi  Co.,  SaUAnry,  Rhodaia^ 

Kk3 


H06  Royal  Colonial  hi*tiiu(i).  ^^^^^H 

BeoClon-  ^^^^B 

1895  SsoTii,  W.  E.,  Rniiwoij  Depart.,  Part  tif  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1893  SniTB.  W*.  Edwmids.  M.K.A.C,  P.O.  Boa  1007,  ■Johamwburg.   TVaiH- 

vaal. 

1887  t^"'^"'  WiLLLAs,  GeorgstcviH,  Bntith  Gttiana. 

1877     tSuiTH.  H.E.  .Sir  W.  F."  Hainis.  K.C.M.Q.,  CotwnmMt  H^um,  Cj/frvt, 

1882  fSnTTII,  W.  H.  WABilH.  DiirJan  Cluh,  l\'nlaL 

IBSt  Smith,  Hh  (iHACit  Wsi.  .'^smiAUFi,  li.l),.  l.ird  Archbishop  of  Si/diM/t 
IttfuuhvinKC,  Mnrlra;/  S'rfl.  Sf/i/iif;/,  AVti*  .V.>Kf/f  (f'n'c. 

1809  I  RMiTituMAV,  FiYA.-'n  .T.  Si'/av'iiyn,  Iihi<iL>iii. 

ISSJi  |SkoT3,  C.  Phikk.  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edjo.),  Mevi'iray,  war  C<ip» 
Tovin,  Cope  Col'ini/. 

lBe8     SMtTTs,  JoHANXKs,  JI.B.M.  Ciimul,  Sviaidawl.  Savt/i  A/rioe,  ^— 

IBSI     SiruTs,  J.  A.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tuwn,  Cape  Colony,  ^H 

1883  Sheli.,  EnWjilin,  Durhait,  Natal.  ^H 
1881      Snbi.t,,  Obohok,  M,D.,  M.Tt.C.S.E.,  Fart  Cai>je,  Berhitt,  Jirdhh  Guiana. 
1883     SKKTD-lCTSSEasLr.  Hon.  C.  W.,  C.M.Q.,  }'matig.  Straits  Selllimmlt. 
1886     8»LiwDEN,  Hon.  Sir  Ahtbcr,  M.L.C,  Mfltournf,  AuslTalia. 

1 899  Solomon,  Eliab,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Frfmaiit/c.  Weatcrn  Auslnttia.  ^k 

1806  fSoLOMON,  Rarht.  P.O.  Bar  1590,  Johanvtsbvrg,  Trantvaai.  ^H 

18H7  8oi.oMP.f,  Hariit  Doiir.LAS,  P.O.  Box  45'i,  Jnliannrtburg,  Tratumat.        ^ 

1883  8fiLOM0N,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  William  Henuy,  Gruhmanlovni,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  fSnMKBSET,  EiiMi7N<i  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  JohiiMiesbitnj,  Traa4Vijal. 

1888  t^"'""'"^"''  fscAii,  Hfi/ina  Villa,  St.  jiiidreift  lload,  Sett  Pniat,    Cape 

Towjtj  Cape  Colony. 
1S93     Eauxsvuj^,  FsEtnEincK  G.,   Charttrtd  Sank  ^  India,  Penang,  Straih 

Settlenunli. 
180fi     tSoKS.  GusTiv,  P.O.  Box  439,  Jahanncabiirg,  7htntveal. 
1S97     SoxNBMitGito,  CnAitLEs,  M.L.A,,  Vryharii,  Cape  Colon;/,  ^H 

16(13     SoviHEY,  Charles,  Cidmtlock,  nrar  Cr'idori:,  Cape  Colt/ny.  -^J 

16S1     BoL-THET,  Hon.  .Sill   RiLHAnn,  K.C.M.G,.   Simtlffitld,  Plunultad,   Capt 

CuUiny:  and  Ciml  Ssroiot  Club,  Cape  To«m. 
1877     fSpuNCE,  J,  EatiBLK,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
189(5     tSt^svE,  lloBKRT  II.,  P.O.  Box  51)4.  Jiihaiiitcsliurg,  Trantvoal. 
18S8     Spenceh,  Uok.  Wir.Liau,  M.L.C,  J.P..  Bimbiiry,  tf'eatem  Anttralia, 
1881     SpRion,  Et.  Hok.  Sie  J.  Gosoos,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tevm,  Oyw 

CoUmy. 

1896  SpuitBiEB.  AtFBRD  H.,  L.B.C.P..  Eoifern  Telegraph  Cu.  ZanHbt^. 
1H81     SaniiiEs,  William  Herbert,  Clcaelg,  Sunth  Amlralia, 

1881      SiAiii.Es,  Hk.vrt  L.,  C.K.,  SuH  Paulo  BatlKay  Co.,  San  Fauh,  Brazil. 
I89B     Stack,  Rbv.  Ca.ion  Jaue*  Vf,,  Fendallon  Vtcaragi,   Chriilohurch,  AVw 

Zealand. 
]g9g     Stafford,  EDn'A.R]),  Barrister'at'Laiii,  80  WtUingtou  Terracf,  Wellington, 

Kew  Ztaland. 
ISBS     Btmh,  Otto,  16  GiUtmburg  StroMC,  Slatlgarl,  Germany. 
1893     StJiii'HE,  William  FniiDV^nicx,  Cape  Team,  Cape  Coleny. 
1893     Stantobi),  Wai.tbb  J.,   Tippcrarg  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Macetovn,  Olag«, 

Xcui  Zcaltiiul. 
1802     t^TANiET,  Arthur,  Middtlbiirg,  Traiiswial. 
1883     Stani.bt,  Hi=cbv  C,  M.Inat.C.E.,  Prithane,  Qiieiniland, 
1S8*     SrisiKT,  Justvu  Ukmut,  iC3  Coflini  Strctl,  Melboaine,  Aiiiiralia. 


No'ii-Bimdent  Feilmim. 
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fSTACOlfTtiw,  S.  T.,  M.LtA.,  Egnrthury,  Mfl'"'i,  Viduria,  Atmtralia. 
ijTKitiut,  HoH.  b'lK  Jurus  (i.  Lkk,  M.l^A.,  Ptrlh,  WttUm  Aiutrnlnt. 
Strixthal,  AitTcitr  V...  cart  of  Vt*m.  A.  Gmre  Jf'  Co.,  9  Btkrun  Stmir, 

Berlin. 
SncruES,  HoK.  Mb.  Ji-»rici  llAiTiutw  U.,  Syrf)«y,  Nivt  South  Walti. 
t&TMt-Kii.''.  Hon.  Sirrrnvs  A.,  MJi.C.,  13  CCmnci:  Sftvrf.  Sj/dncy.  .Vfl« 

fSTBTUEm,  Itusiau  H.,  P.O.  Box  lOlT.  Mantrrai,  Canaia.. 

9rBBS,  Hun.  Hkiuiax.  M.L.C.,  Kiigttwt,  Jamaiea. 

t^KTEKs,  DAHiia  C-r  1'Mi.O.S.,  Citg  Ct%b,  Capt  Town,  Cape  CoUmj/. 

f  Stbtkhb,  Filvhu.  Jhirt/an,  yatal. 

fSTKYBKB,  liiLuisBRuiD  W.  I].,  fVift  DoTViin,  NoHhtm   Tsrrilory,  South 
Aullraiia. 

Stkvsrsoh,  Jouk,  Qmeofland  Club,  Brithanc,  Qutemtand. 

Stbtbnson,  Thomas,  r.O.  Bu.e  393.  PoTt  Ktiiahctk.  Cape  Colony. 

StnyiitRT,  Hon.   James,    C.M.O.,  Comptroller  of  Cuttaait,  Gtargttovm, 
Sritt^h  Guianti. 

KtEWABT,  Jasih".  M.liitl.t'.  !■;,,  JiKitaitil,  AVui  Z-:iila»d. 

SmWAHT, ,[.  C,  Ifi  (iiui/;!  airril.  MeViourne,  Aiulinlia. 

fSTSWABT,  McI.KDD,  Oilttti-a.  Canada. 

tSTBWAKT,    TiioMi",    M,B.,   C.ll.,   J'.O.  JTox  KM.   Salitbury.   HhodtHa 
[C'fitijyindiiiii  Secreiari/). 

fSTKvrtjn.  Hknrv  tie  Viu.ikue,  P.O.  Bat  171,  JohaanoltHrs,  Tranivaat. 

Still.  Willum  F..  J.P..  Dundee.  Kalal. 

Stockdau!.  FRAjicia  CuixuuouKH,  C.E.,  A'onf  AJ'rici. 

SroitEB,  Hos.  William  il,,  Attomfy-Grntrat,  !il.  Jvhn's.  Antigua. 

Stokes,  Charles  E.,  Cnolgatdic,  Watfm  AurtnUla. 
tSroHKi,  SlKPHKW,  Kiinherlry,  Cap»  Cilonj/. 

Stonb,  CaABLBs  Gaoton,  I'mtali,  lihndfiia. 

Stohb,  Hon,  Mb.  .Tciktici!  Bdwabd  Alfbkd,  Prrti,  Hwccr*  Auttralia.. 

SroKE.  HAEnt,  f.O.  fiojr  31J07.  Jnhanii-e^arg,  TVonmaai. 

Stoki,  Hexbt,  TSf  Grange,  Ingham,  Quciailand. 

fSfoNESTRssT.  Gkorgk  D..  Paiid  Club,  i/nAaniuw^ry,  ZVuMI'aaf. 

&IBAK»CK.  William,  thtrhan,  Halal. 

tSTBEET,  .^LriirD  B,,  Uniun  CM;  Si/dnri/,  Jfina  South  H'alta. 

Stbegt,  Audrew  KiMioiF.  Gwtlo.  Bliodrjiia. 

tSmicKLAaiiiHoN.SinOBB.ij.n,  K.C.M.O,.  Chi^f  S'vr<;tari/,  Villa  Bolaipta. 

Malta  {C^'rrrsptivding  tyr^cri'fur^). 
SrniNQBu,  Ctiahiks,  Mtisrt.  Palerann.  Siuioas,  ^  Co.,  Singapore, 
fSTHoNii.  iCiHiAn,  JI.Jl.C.S.,  Bulawai/ii,  Jlhodetia. 

■ftiTRVBEN,  AnTHlB  M.  A..  C,E.,  Stroboihtim.  Hoic/jaai,  Cape  ColoHj/, 
tfTnpBEW,  H.  W..  J, P.,  Ulritbcnhda,  Iloacbaak,  Cape  Colnny, 
fSTpAHT,  JAUEa,  Liga'avamn.  vii)  Kt/war,  Xatel. 
Stuaut,  'J'uotus  J.,  nifim,  Ilawiai  Sag,  Ncvi  Zcntand. 
Stdckbt,  Mobttmbh,  t'ictoria  Sguare,  West  Addaidf,  Seuth  Australia. 
Stddholhx,  Johh,  C/iriftchiirch,  New  Zfaland, 

fSTCDBOLUs,  JoHx,  JcN.,  Coldstream,  Haidn,  Chrittckureh,  Xtui  Zraland, 
STOnnEit,  n.  Kiwo,  240  Statu  Slrcft,  Al'/ani/,  U.S.A, 
Stubobbb.  Tuuuab,  h'Ue  Jleeervoir  Wprh.  Aumum,  i'p//iT  Egtjpt. 
Stubkuck,  Datiu,  UnUia  Jiiiak  'if  AttttraUa,  Sydney.  JVVm  Suulli  i\aUt. 
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Roifal  Colunial  IvstUvte. 

SvHHHus,  I^BJiMK  J..  Bulaicaga  (Uutr,  Hhodftia. 

ScKDB,  KoHOii),  Klipdnai,  (iriqmil'iml  Writ.  Cape  Colony. 

SDTHEBtiNi>,  Ai-BVAXiinK,  lltrNafu'"Ml,  DrorK-iHn,  Vlet'oiit,  Anttmlitt. 

SvTHEButMii,  M.  T.,  Wfirml'ail,  Gmmin  S>iutlt  Ww(  J/rieii  (niu  HttiaKop), 

SOTTON,  HcrB.  OBi.lkriE  M„  M.T,.C..  FiKr  FdU.  Hfiiiek,  Xalid. 

SwutT,    The    Ri-,     Kei-,    Williiu    P..    D.D„  /-orut    HitXop   •</   CmUiuS, 

Kini/slan  House,  (imr-jrliMiii,  Ilrilnh  (Jutiiiia. 
fSwAN,  KoBEiiT  A.,  Gti/rgelovm  (lluli,  BrtlnA  (ruiaita, 
SWAHCR^  CaAKi,ls  R,,  Stipmdiari/  ytngittraJe.  lAiiaa  Lonta,  Fiji. 
SwiYSa,  JosKpM  Quiciii:.  MlUlmU  Hivcf,  Brititk  Hoaduras. 

SwBTTBinmi.HoN.SinPiiANit  A.,  K.C.M.G.,i(«i(fcn(-Genfr«{^iyottrt«i 

■Slates,  S'ntgapoTr. 
Swirr.  WuxuM  H„  M.I.M.M.,  Axim,  Geld  Coiat  CWwty, 
SwiNHUBNit,  Matthew,  yorlh  TuMarra.  itiaT  Warniici,  t^u^nnlnnd. 
SwoilD,  Thouab  S,.  Laitd  Hoard.  Brnhmu.  (iaetadimd, 
f8Yuos,  llivia.  Fremnn/te.  Wtalern  Auelralin. 
jsruoK,  J,  H.,  Q.C.,  Adrtaide.  Sou/h  Ausfnlia. 
fSntoKs.  David,  1\0.  JI",t  4fifl,  JoiatinfAvrg,  TVantm^t. 
8nicita>8,  Hhnbv.  M.D.,  Kiuihcrtsj,  Cape  C"tcij/- 

Talbot,  Oboroe.  .T.P,,  liiBhmond,  yelxin,  Xno  Zealand. 

fTAMPLiM,    Hrkdkbt   T.,    (j.C,    M.L.A.,    Graiamatomn,    Capt    Cehng 

{Corrcupoiiditi^  Sfcretar^), 
Tascgbb,  Aoq)--9ti;s  B„  P.O.  Box  400.  Prtioria,  TVamvaal. 
fTASNBBjTaoMAS,  IHversIm,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Tammock.   John   P.,   M.B.,    CM,,   I'ark    ^BeMUp,  Kast  hmtdon,    Capi 

Coloat/. 
Tapsc'ott,  Ghouos  a.  M.,  KmiirUi/,  Capi  Cnfony. 
Tatb.  L'hudheick,  28  MurUct  Strtet,  Melhoicrfe,  Austtaiia. 
Tatuam,  Fbboehtc  Spexcb,  M.L.A..  7  Timber  SiTset,  NariUhury,  Hatal. 
Tatham,  fJEonnn  "FnitnEBTCit,  M.LA..,  J.P.,  Ladi/smith,  XaCal. 
Tatbau.  Ealpr  Hkathcotb,  Advocate,  Durban,  Kaiid. 
Tattoe,  Chia,  Singapore. 
Tacston,  Ghibi,bs  E.,  Marilzburg,  Halnl. 
Taveiiiibb,  Hos.  Joen  W..  M.L.A..  Melbcmme.  Australia. 
Taklob,  FuKDUiitK  E.|  Public  Workt  Dept.,  Spanish  Tuuni,  Jamaica. 
Tatlob.  G.  W.,  J.P. 

Taylor,  Hhnii.v,  Arthurs  Seal,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Toom,  Cape  Colony. 
Taylob,  Hbiitikbi'  .1..  Chief  Native  Cnmmiuioo<T,  Hitlaipai/o.  Shodaia. 
tTAVLoR.  J.  lIowARn,  Pcfth.  Wrilera  Australia, 
tTiVLcm,  WiLi.iAa,  Ctarmdon  Street  East,  MMaiirue,  Auslreikt. 
Tawjib,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Tatloh,  W.  1'.,  M.U.,  Bri'^bane,  Queensland. 
Tatlob,  Ho«.  Wiujui  T.,  M.L.C.  O.U.Q,,  Audiler-Cfmiral,  CofomftoT 

Cet/loH, 
Tkdos.  RiCKARD.  AiMtralian  Mutual  Pn>Mtnt  Socirti/,  Sydim!/. NtniSovli 

Wtrlet, 
Teoktmeieb,  CitAHLEB  O,,  fiiifli  c-f  Ni'w  Zealruid.  iyrlUngfan,  Sew  Zealand. 
Teuflktom,  Coujnbl  John  M.,  C.M.O.,  ifelbourne,  Australia. 
TB.V.VANT,  Knott  S.  D.,  Salitbury,  Bhodetia, 
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Trnnkkt,  Hpdii  0,,  Alionni-ma,  AVw  (Wabar,  H'rtt  /l/Wco. 
TKsan^ttKRR,  CnATiLiR  na  V.,  Mmidalt  Sralian,  RensiKk,  liorlbomig)i. 

Hew  Zealand, 
Thschulikmh.  Thomas,  J.P.,  Olato,  T^inarv.  Aito  Zealand. 
*Thk*i,i  Geoiioi  M'Citx,  LL.D.,  Capi^  Tinea.  Cajie  Colont), 
Tbi[ofhii.u8,  Diviu.  P.O.  Box  T3,  Part  Elisabeth,  Cups  ColoHif. 
TiDELi:,  Dans  H.,  F.K^.G.S.,  A'awann*.  Fyi. 
1'homas,  Aetituk  H..  GalUhfTia,  M'ldutkdtj/.  Cri/tim. 
TmoUas,  IlATm  It.,  PMia  Worlca  Dtfiartintnl,  Lagos,  Wfnt  Africtu 
Thomas,  Ituv.  V..  J.  Moi.iAnn,  H'cifry  lUmv,  KtUm.  Britith  Bondunu. 
Thohas,  ICDWian  II.  L..  Ooitoonaijal/a,  MadMi-Uy,  C.-JjloK. 
THouia, GioiniiE  Coiubidoi!,  Puhlic  IVorii  Department,  Lagot,  Writ A,fTica~ 
tTuoMAj.    Jauiii    J.,     WUhirforce    Bovsc.    GfoucMtrr    Street,    Surra 

fTucnu.",  J.  Edwiv,  OlamumC,  De^utttrvUlt  ■  Tfrraes,  Kmtt   Town,  South 

Auttralia, 
TttOMAe.  .Tons  H..  J,P.,  Little  Eagt  Street,  FratouM,  Sierra  Leant. 

TnoMAs.  jr.  H.p  Ofinao'iagalla,  MudiiikfUij.  i'eylo«. 

■fTiPJMAe,  EtCHAHn  I).,  ChrittclMreli,  Neai  Zealand. 

TuoMAs,  RouFRT  KvTFis.  Ad/loiJf.  SiHiib  Aujil'aUa. 

Tuojii-BOW,  Fiiiin  A.  H.,  Manehftler  Uiiusr.  Frectoum,  Sierra  Ltene. 

ThioMFBfK.  Geobue  A.,  38  EU:iih--th  Utifd,  Sr/dsei/,  Xitw  Sfidh  WoIm. 

TKOMP80N.  His  Husocr  Hahhv  L„  C.M.O,.  Si.  Vineunt,  Writ  Im/.ier. 

Tho«pbi>h,  M.  G.  Camphkli,,  Manrhtstn'  B'.'Hsr.  i'Vciotim,  Sierra  Leant. 

Thompsok,  T.  a,,  Iteqiatnircflhf  Coarfe.  Prrl!-/. Spain,  Trinidad. 

TnaMi'soM,  Tiiouab  J.,  B..\.,  Barrister-at-UiK,  Frectoam,  Surra  Lione. 

Thompsov,  William  A,.  .Jrcra,  GM  Cnast  Culony. 

Thoshon.  Alpim  v..   Wort*  and  Boilviay  DtpartmenC,  P»rti,   Wettem 

AvMralia. 
]Tao»iO)i,AKriica^.,  Admiuulraiirr-GeneraPtDtpt.,  Gtiirs»totM,SrUifh 

Guiana. 
Tbomsos,  Jami5,  Georgetovm,  British  Guitina, 
Tbokson,    SoEOKON-lIiJOR    Jous.    M.B.,    Qiueniland   D^eimf    Force, 

Inehcome,  Briebaiie,  Queenn/aiid, 
Tuomson,  JoifN  E.,  M.B„  CM.,    WarruamLoot,  VictBria,  Anetrolia. 
Thomsox.  M,  Chabi.bs,  Unrkhmapfmi,  Qmenstand. 
TnouartN,  Samuel,  TTuwii  Ctuh,  Johannsehurg,  Trmisvaal. 
Thomsos,  Trohas  D.,  Midde/Jiarff,  Capr  Voloai/. 

TnoHsfix,Wn.LiiM,  M.Inat.  C.E.,  Ca(?it  IraptTial,  No,  \'  Atgeciran,  Spain, 
Thoubos,  W«.  Bohns,  Baivisniit/i,  Oravga  Free  Stale. 
fTuiiuaoN,  William  Cuaduis,  Cape  Timn.  Cape  Cotim;/, 
Tkobhg,  (Jons-ELitra,  Mesers,  Mailland  if  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 
THcinNK,  Hkkht  KuwiHD,  Barbados. 

THHiiKtuiv.  HoK.  Nathan.  M.L.C..  Melhoamt  CM,  Nelhoumr.  Juelralia. 
TaoBKTON,  itioHT  Rbv.  SiMUKi,,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  t^f  Ballarat,  Baltarat, 

Vidorin.  Anfttralia. 
Thobston,  S.  Leslih,  Itenide'il  MagislrnU.  S'lVannn^n-MiiT,  .Javiniai. 
tTHOBNTON,  William,  MavTgtikawa,  Cambridge,  Aitckl«nd,^ivi  Z^alcaid, 
Thobp,  Sydney  H.,  Chaiftern  Tnu-ert,  QueenalaKd. 
tTuttiKK,  John,  ivWion,  Wrai  Zealand. 
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1879  JToBix,  Ahubbw,  Win'jadei,  St.  Kilda.  Mdhoune,  JustraHa. 
189T  ToBiK.  W«.  Anbbkiv,  Wmgadte,  St.  Kilda,  Melbounif,  Atulraiia. 
18Bd  TouD,   Sib  Cuaei.es,  K.C.M.O.,  F.R.S,,  Pantjnotlei^GentrtU  and  SuptT' 

xntatdmt  nf  TeUgrapis,  AdAaidi.  Sa'ath  Awstrnlia. 

1890  Toi.BDRsT.  Ononnn  E..  Grant  Road,  WrlUngtrm,  A>ui  Zrmland, 

1S9S  Toll,  Bkniamw,  Charters  Tovjera.  Qiictnsliiiid.. 

1SS3  Toit,  Jo»s  T.,  M.R.C.S,,  M.K.O.P.,  I'^rrt  A<Mi!«le,  South  Avtlrtdia, 

1888  fTopp,  Hqv.  Sxwa,  M.L.C.,  Balhurit,  Gambia,  WmI  Africa. 
)8SS  TooBWiNT,  CiiAULia  W„  7'hf  Hnltow,  Mackoy,  Qt4ern»lanil. 

1889  fTRA'W^  GitmiitT  1'.,  Kandapdla  EtUiU,  Crylnn. 
1884  fTRiTKBis,  BnsiAiiw.  Victriet  Conmufiimrr,  Famo^iuta,  Cyprm. 
1 888  TaAVRtts,  Caitais  H.  dd  la  Cinin. 
1893  tTttivmis,  K.  A.  0,.  M.R.C.S.,  Saidenci)  Sargton,  Kaiala  Lumpor.  Stni 

SHtlemenla. 

1888  Tbkacher,  Hon.  W,  H,,  C.M.G.,  Tht  limdtnoy.  Perak.  BtraiU  Stttltmints. 

1888  Tbsiahtben,  Wm,  Cocmon,  F.O.  Sox  1920,  JoSoniHiJniy,  TVawonal. 

1883  fTam-uTAN,  Csablds  W.,  Sogul.  Bidaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

1890  TnKMCiiiRD,  Hbn-ei.  58  Pitt  Strrel,  Si/dnri/,  Neie  South  iVaUs. 
1897  Thicks,  Frederick  C.  860  C>Uing  Street,  Mrtbourne,  AuitraUa. 

1897  Tnrao,  E.  B..  Perth,  Western  Aiiatralla. 

1880  TRiuniaiiAiH,   WnxiuM  1'.,   TAc  Geaag':,  St.  MichatVt,  Barbadot  [_Cor 

npfiii'litiij  Sucretttrif), 

1878  Tbimmeu,  Fhedericb,  SeHver,  Celorado,  U.S.A. 

188*  fTnirp,  C.  H.,  Gcraldine,  Canterbury,  Hm  Zealani. 

1883  TiioTTKH,  Niiw.,  Siiiijapon. 

1898  TnoDQBTon,  0*wiw   Cecil  C.   W.,  J, P.,  P.R.G.S,,  Frutnum,   Sierra 

Lsaiif. 

18C0  TnuTCTi.  Hon.  Sik  Joskpi!  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  VKtoria.  Britith  Colundjia: 

1897  Tdckpr,  G.  A,,  mrc  i;/'  Chartrerd  Co.,  Salit'ivr;/.  HlrodeMa. 

1888  tTcCKEH,  Georrk  Alitibii,  P1i.D,,  J.P.,  Annandale,  Si/dnei/,  X.R.W. 

1897  Tuck™,  LT.-CoLoiniL  J.  .1.,  M.P.,  Si.  Join,  Xme  Bruiawick. 
1888  TccKEB,  W,  .T.S*NOBn,  .I.P.,  P.C.  Bna-  183.  Porf  6/5;ialN.  Trtniii*;. 
18S3  fTuoKBR,   William    EniaBii,   35   B'ttelheim  BuUdingi,  Joi/innrthHr^, 

IVaiitvaal. 

1898  Tuowell,  Et.  Rev.  ISrsnov  IlKBernT,  D.D,,  Lagns.  Witt  Africa. 
188?  Toil-T,  W.  Ai*ocK,  B.A.,  Land  Hoard,  Briihane.  fluffflulonrf. 

1883  Tupinn.  Hon.  Sir  Ciiari.ks,  Baht,,  O.C.M.O.,  C.B..  M.P..   Oiiowa,' 

Canada. 

I8BS  tTumJjni,  A,  nit  Salks,  P.O.  IIo.t  1643,  Johanreilmrg,  Tramival. 

1898  fToBSBULL,  AT,EXi)iDi!ii  U.,  Elibant.  I)  tWinjffoa,  Ami  Zratani  (Cvfy^j 

rpanding  SmvMr;/'). 

1698  Tbbniiuli.,  Robert  T,,  Wfllington,  AVro  Zraland., 

1896  Turner,  Ahtiiur  Lionei.,  ^era.  Gold  Coant  Colitnt/. 

1882  fTcoiniR.  Hekrit  Gyles,  Oimmerctal Bank,  Melbaame,  AuatTalia. 

1884  ToiiSKB,  JiiNATnAK  O.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Ltoite. 

1883  TuBNRR,  Hon,  JoBKHsBJiaiir.M.L.A.,  Victoria,  Britii\  Cdumhia, 
1882  tTcnTus.  C.  D. 
18B8  TwovKNT.  RiciuiiD  E.  S-  SIHboume  Club,  Melbourne,  Aaitral'n. 

1881  Ttww,  CArTAiH  Tkomas  0.,  Kitnberteti,  Cap*  Calentf. 


^oa-Reiident  Feltowf. 
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Blidlon, 

t897     UD*t,  Hon,  Jons  S.,  Attorney-  Gcmtat,  Sem,  Ff/'i. 

18S9  UfDEiinuoD.  EaivASD  Wiu,iah,  TallanSvom,  Koogting-Koot  R«ad,  Beau- 
thorn.  Mtliourne,  Amtralia. 

1SS3     Uptuk.  Fbbscoit,  F.O.  Bex  1026.  JoAaJtnubitrg.  lyanivaal. 

1889     tUpi'LBUY.  JoBjr  G,,  L,K,C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Perl  ElUabrth,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  Ubusb,  Hbtbt  Cbables,  F,B.0,S.,  DiftrieS  ComvtUnonfr,  Mtlite,  Brituh 
Sondurru. 

1893  ViN  BoBscHOTEB,  JoHisjiBa  0,,  P.O.  Box  55,  Jiihannfuhnrg,  Tranivaal. 

I68B  VanBbeda,  Seri^xs,  Hauptville,  Conaianlia  Road,  Wiflilierg,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  tVANBBR   HoTEK,    H.    G.,    Afriean  Board  o/   E.tteutnrs,  Juho'lne^argt 

Transvaal. 

188T  ViNnEBRiET.TaoHisF.  B.,j(Horney-u('Zuiu,  GntAa>affoiuH,Capi  Colony. 

1896  ViN  NiEKEHK,  John,  M.B„C.H., -P.O.  Bojrl0fiO,J(i*aB«Miuiy,2Vun«wiiai. 
1893  ViN  NoOTRH,  Ebmbst  H,,  Cifil  Seruice.  Georyetown,  British  Guiana. 
ISSfi  Van  Rbkem,  Hikbt,  Gauemment   Land  Surveyor,  BarMy  West,  Cape 

Cototiy. 
I69fl     Van  Rvcs  nit  Osoot,  S.n.K,,  L.S.A.,  jluinlont  Colonial- SurytoH,  Acera, 

Gold  Coast  Colon ji. 
1884      Vau-Senden,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Aiiitraha. 
1895      Van  Ulse-v,  Dim,  Kimherlry,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  tV*L'OH*N.  J.  D.  W.,  Suna.  'Fiji. 
1881     t^""-*"*".  ••■  JJ-  M.D.,  iSw/m  Uoiuf,  Eatt  Bank,  Owrgetown,  Bnti$h 

Guiana. 
1883     ^Vniaa.  Coixasa  Ettbiinb,  BegiitraT,  Supreme  Court,  Stngapare. 

1888  tVwN.HoK,  H.  W.,  M.L,A.,  DardaKup  Park,  ntar  Bunbury,  Woeltm 

Aaetralia. 
I8B1     TKitwijra,  Alfbed  R,,  Seerelary  to  Govertmient,  Taipiiig,  Piirak,  Strain 

Settltwriite. 
■  see     Vbbco,   Joseph   C,   M.D.,   F.R.C.a,  North    Tirrace.   AdelaiiU.    South 

Australiii, 

1897  Veeet,  Josbfu  C,  C.E.,  P.O.  Box  \13,  Bulawayo,  nhodaia. 
1877     Vkrley,  Loins,  Kingston,  Jiivnaiffl. 

1898  f  Vkeuunt,  Hon.  .r.  M,,  M.L.C.-Ho'b  iCo.iuun,  Penatig,  Straits  Settitmenl). 

1886  fVEHSFELD,  DiKK,  .),P.,  Atloruetf-ut'Loui,  Rit'cmdalc,  Capt  Colony, 
1895      }Vt(iNE,  Jamks  Talijot,  Kimhertry,  Cope  Cohiii/. 

1889  I  fViMCEST,  Mi.iiin  William  SiADE,  Tnwnfitilk,  Qaansland, 

1895  ViHKT,  A.  PERCIVAL,  Asiistaiit  Colonial  Treaium,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leoiic. 

1897  Vott  ^TuRsiEK,  Uia  HaxouR  Jcdoe  Sfkncbb  W,,  Fartutl,  AwhlaHd,  Kfui 

Zealand. 

1896  Von  Wihckleb,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Georgeloam.  British  GiiiaHa. 
1SS6     'Voaa,  HoULToN  H.,  Union  Cluh,  Sydacy,  Nevi  Snath  Wales. 

1898  ViiESDE,  Dittii  E.,  Port  EUiabeth,  Caps  Colony. 

1897  VnooM,  Hhndrik,  Jun.,  ElmiTia,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889  Wadev.  Walter  H.,  Kiiiff  WSliam  Slriel.  Adelaide,  South  Anttraliit, 

1887  Waqbuhs,  Jaues.  Bu^'tls/onteia.  Cape  Colony. 
18!t7  Waimscot.  Henot,  The  Banyali/w,  South  Perth,  iVeetern  Auflralia. 
1801)  Wait.  Jobn  Stdbb«,  M.R.C.S.E,,  Oamarii,  Xem  Zealand. 
1880  tl'^*''W'i  PETBn,  XlTrbrai,  Adelaide,  South  Aiietralia. 
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Ynrot 

Sl«Btlan. 
I8S9  I  f  WaxbtobD,  OBdRoe  C.,  Mftviki  Ilwih,  Uarkly  Wat,  Cajn  Celmg^ 
1897      WiicoTT,  B,  A,,  Jamaicit  Clvh,  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
18S3     Wauirdh,  liEiiwENT,   M.B.,  CM.,  AtsiiCaiil   Cnlonial  Saiyton,  Atvrv, 

(ioH  Cuiiil  Cii!<iiii/. 
18QN     Wai.krk,  a.  Uloi'igld,  Jlulaimye,  Rholsita. 
18911     tWAi.nEk,  Cbcil,  IlarrUtcf-at-Lavi,  Linifield,  ItolAriok  Plae«,  ffobart, 

7'ttiiaaniii. 
1876     \Viji.ixxR,   HoK.  .Sir   ICuwakd    Noit,,   E.C.M.Q.,   Colonial    Sf,TiCitrff, 

Co/oinbo.  Cei/lon. 
18B3     tW*"-*""'-  ^•-•'*-  bii.Ks  1'.,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Colombo.  Ci^flem. 
18'J7     Walkbh,  Jl.  Jt..  Oiietov!  I'ilta.  A'mu  Brighlon,  ChrUtehuTch,  iffw  Zealand. 
1891      WiLKxn,  HisUokijuuChiki' JcBTicitJ.BiyLDuii,  1^/.  IVNciaf,  Wett  Indm. 
1808     Wai.kek,  JiiMB,  Eotrhtink.  Vapr  'Ibwit;  Cape  C'lini/. 

1881  jWai-iCKB,  JosHPH,  Jfa-milfon  Home,  Port  EIUa!ietk,  Cape  Cehny. 
187*     (Walurr,  R.  B.  K.,  M.,4.,P.E.G.S.,  ilritith  Sifrhro,  Hat  ^>«w, 

188*     flVjUKEfi,  li.  C.  Critchbtt,  C.M.Q.,  Principal  Vndtr-SKtdary,  ftffdnfg, 

Ntw  South  ti'idi't. 
18BI      fWjuJtltB,  R.  I.Bsi.iH,  l/obarl,  Tatnianin. 

1883  tW'Ju.iHi'.  LiitTjf..C:oi.oiiiKr,  R.  S.  Fnowi>,  C.M.O.,  Oommaitdant  of  M/itaj/ 

Slates  Gtiidtit,  Peril;  Siraits  Setthmtnts. 
1B87     WAiKrit,  WitLUM  HBMit.  Tcnierjitld.  .Vew  South  Wait*;  and  Vtiioit 

Club.  ^dney. 
1897     W.u-KKN.  Wm.  HiiWKB.  Gwrio.  RKetlfeia. 

1897  WiLKiATK,  JnsKPK  J.,  BrUhaiK,  Qur/aidand. 

1882  Wall,  T.  A , ,  (  'iit-  Cenml,  S'ljo-  tViu»,-(  Froltctnrule,  Old  Calahar,  M>i(  4friea, 

1884  WALULCit,  EowiRD  Olrmhmv,  P.y.  ffia-  188,  iufaK)D//a.  ShoAttna. 

1898  Wallis,  CiPTiis  t^BT.KK  R,  J,P.,  fmnf iir  Pi'^ifif,  /'Iwfnwn,  Sitrra  I,tont, 
189*     1^*14.13,  The  Rt.  Rev,  I'^nnnKHie,  D,D..  Lord  Bishop  of  WtUin^on, 

Bithoptpourt,  Wtlliiifftan,  Xciii  Zaiand. 
1898      Wauiii.  HeskY  R..  Chiadf.  Brttifi  Cealrai  Afriea. 
1N89     fWALWi,  ALimnr,  Fort  Elitaheth,  C'li/ie  Colony. 
1897     WAnn.  E.  I...  y(OT»i,  Gold  Coatt  Colony, 
1891]     ■Wai31mu,W»i.tkbE.,20!  Loop  Attrtt,  .Vanlsbury,  Satal, 
1K89     Witsitit,  Ai-MJir  Pathics,  Marhl  Sqaarr,  Kimbcrlty,  Capo  Colony, 

1881  f  Waltbu,  IIemrv  J.,  WiUingloTi.  AVni  ZfJiland. 
leSt     IWiKuss.  Htw.  Thomas  D.,  MX-C.  Ballarai,  Vklfria,AtalT«ti». 
1870     Waud,  noH.  Linrr.-Couunn.  Ciiabui*  J.,  C.U.O.,  Ui>.C.,  JCixyafoa, 

isna  Wamu.  Utsar  A..  Prtmirr  Mint,  Braeon^fittd.  Cipe  Cabntsf. 

lN7a  Waiid,  William  Cciin.<,  yiclorta,Briti$h  Cohmbia. 

1MH7  WAnDBoi-.ALKX-iNDEiiTccKtB.  PJt.GA,  iainoB.SnVoSAW*  Bornm. 

IHSa  Waiik.  Jkhhv  0Koi«i»,(O'^>i/'BuJiiff//4it»/'«i'i>A>'ii,  ^/e^immt,  Aurttviia. 

1879  tWAMB,  Juiis,  Tb/vn""!,  ruMn-.y-flK™,  I'imvia,  Aatlralia. 
1888  fWAHK,  Jompu,  tlityaM,  Carravtul,  t'teteria,  AatlniHa. 

1880  fWAuK,  J.  C.,  roUo^Nnxmi,  r<l(«>rib,  jMtnUi. 
1888  Washington,  Anrnint,  Sfoaeapur  P.O.,  St.  Amt't,  JamaiM. 

1882  IWARsncii,  Oliver  W.,  Fntt^nlion  Agnt/M-  Wmdai,H  <r«nf»  BmA, 

Caleiitta. 
1895     WAstiiiK.  Jou:<  IUymoum^  Durt>B»,  Saiak 
1890     VfxKWS.  LT.-CaLa9(u.  R.  GAJtDHitn.  nOa  Ahj/M,  Chrmi,  Bvili 
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tWATBiiBousE,ARmitB,  Adelaide,  South  AusiraUa. 
Watdms,  Aenoi-d  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Simberlei/,  Cape  Colony, 
Watkims,  a.  J.  W.,  A.M.lBSt.C.E.,  Kviaia  Lutapor,  Slraiis  Settlements. 
fWATSOK,  ChIihles  A.  Scott,  Sfoonaree,  Gatnler  Ranges,  Fort   Auffusta. 

South  Auetrelia. 
Watsom,  Pkajjk  Dashwood,  c/o  Messrs.  Fatlay,  Muir  ^  Co.,  Cakalia. 
fWATSOV,  H.  Fbagkr,  p.  0.  Box  500,  Johattneaburg,  Ti-ansvaal. 
fWATsos,  T,  Tbnnast,  Govt.   BuTveyor,  Cieil  Service  Club,  Cape  Touv, 

Cape  CoUmy. 
fWATT,  Edwaho  J„  Napier,  Hew  Zealand. 
Wait,  William  Holdeu,  Sydney,  Hew  South  Wale). 
fWATTH,  John  WfliDEoaMB,  Ivy,  Barberton,  TraKstiaal. 
Wai,  E„  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wala. 
fWAT,  Tbb  Bt.  Hon.  Chief  Jd^icb  Sib  Sauuel  J.,  Bast.,  Adelaide, 

South  Auelralia. 
tWATLAHD,  Abthus  E.,  IVesl  Hill,  Grahamstovin,  Cape  Cdony. 
WaHpAMD,  Chables  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johatme^urg,  Trantvaal. 
Watuuid,  Charlbs  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Locedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony. 
WAltliND,  Waltee  H.,  Belmont  Station,  Grigualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Watlbk,  Alfbed  R.,  M.D.,  The  Bracien,  Perth,  Western  Auelralia. 
fWEATKB,  BsMBV  E.,  C.E.,  CM  da  Engeaharta,  6  Rua  ^Alfandeya,  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  Braiil. 
Webb,  Alfbed,  Someriet  East,  Cape  Colony. 
Webb,  The  Rioht  Rev.  Bishop  Allan  Bkcheb,  D.D. 
Wbbbeb,  Lionel  H.,  Boitland,  British  Columbia. 
Wbbssr,  Tkb  RiHUT  Rev.  W.  T.    Thohhhill    D.D.,   Lord  Bishop  of 

Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queeneland. 
Whbstes,  Alszakdgb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fWBBSTEB,  Chablbs,  J.F.,  Mookay,  Queejuland. 
WBB3TBB,  H.  L.,  Johantteiburg,  Transvaal, 
WBoa,  John  A.,  M.D,,  J.P.,  ColreviUe,  Spanish  Toan,  Jamaica. 
Weil,  Behiahih  Bbbtir,  ifufeiing,  Cape  Colony, 
Weh,  JuLiDB,  M.L.A.,  Ma/eking,  Cape  Colony, 
Weh,  Mtbb,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil,  Samoel,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony. 
fWELLS,  Edwabd  B.,  Eml  Villa,  Rondeboach,  Cape  Colony. 
fWELLS,  RicHAHD  NoEL,  Ko^oorlie,  Western  Australia. 
Wells,  William,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
WKMTas,  Alexabdrr,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Port  Loiiii,  Manrilias. 
Wbmdi,  Hom.  Hbnby  L.,  M.L.C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
WnKTWOBTH,  FlTiwiLLiAsi,  Union,  Cltiii,  Sydney,  New  South  Walet, 
Wemyok,  William  F.,  Htiiig  Kong. 

fWEsr,  Fbedbsick  G.,  C.K,,  Kwala.  Lvrnpor,  Setangor,  Straits  Setltementt. 
fWESTBT,  Edmund  Wt  Puliilop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South  Wales. 
■fWESTOAETH,  Geohoe  C.,  2  CConnell  Street,  Sydney,  Nea  Soalk  Wales. 
Wbstok,  Joks  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Whitaebh,  F.  S.,  Bulaaayo  Club,  Rhodesia. 
Whitakeh,  J.  J.,  King  William's  Toain,  Cape  Colony. 
Wbits,  John  A.,  care  of  Dr.  Magin,  New  African  Co.,  Johannesburg, 

TroMtoaal. 
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Jtoyo.1  Cohyiiial  Insiiiitie, 
tWuiTit,  HOK.  HouNUT  IJ.  O..  M.UC„  St/dneg.  Nevi  Sautk  H'aUt. 

WuiTH,  W.  KtltttMI.  XripUr,  yea  Zatland. 

Whitkiiiuu.  Ilex.  T.  H„  M.L.C.  /ftw^  Sung  {Corntponding  Starf4ttr]/). 

Whitkwiv.Ht.Hox.  .M]B\Vii.i.i*MV..k.C.M,0.,  ^'.A*H"»,ftV«y'e«niii(k/. 

WhiTHim,  FbWi,,  (.'.<■,,  KM;  b<irdm-h!,  CajH  (Wimy. 

Whitmijhb,  Uo-1.  MAioK-GENidiJii,  Sir   GxaitoR  S.,  K.C'.M.Q.,  M.I..C., 

Ao^jjrT,  A'rut  2^tdand. 
Wmm.  IIhhrv  T*nj.Tos,  ?iirranii'ii,  Ccwuiit,  Ntu)  South  Wala. 
WaiUiiJi,  Hon.  Wili.iau  U.,  U.L.C,  5f.  John'i,  Antigva  {Ctnrt^fonding 

SrcrelaTtt). 
Whytbi,  J.  B.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
fWuTTE.  W.  Lesme.  Adelaide,  Souih  Auatralia, 

|WicKiuu,  M.  A.,  J.P.,  Conjlict  Groap,  aid  Samarai,  Britiik  Ntw  Guinea. 
fWiE»*?iD,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  13S3,  J,>ha'i»f»!iHiy,  Tramvaal, 
WtBMKB.  LcDwio,  Oipe  Tomn,  C'ipt  G'loiii/, 
WiciiK.  HeitHRRT  Wji,,  Fael'iir;/  Ilrcavri/,  IIiihCiih,  U.S.A. 
WiLUHiiiAM,  PoN.u.h  P.,  Matter  tif  tlic  fiapKint  ('iiirl,  Fmlawn,  Sierra 

Leiiite. 
Wii.n,  Jo$BPi[ll.,  X.yi.lnM.C.M,.,  f.O.Box  2\7,Johanne»barg,  IVaumid/. 
Wilhixu,   Hkmit  Aiivu'-k.  care  of  /IfriiMn  Aaodation.   Acera,  OtlH 

Coost  C^oni/. 
WitKiMsuw,  K.  I'.V/..  PuUk  U'-tki  Depl.,  A' tra,  OM  Cuatt  CuUnt/. 
WiLKUtsoM,  W.  BuixKssiuw,  Adelaide,  l^outh  .iiulmUa. 
f  WiLts,  Sa!!uel  Jkbhui.d.  C.E.,  Rand  CUi!<.  J'lhimiicubiirg,  Traiui'aul. 
Wlllcucks,  Edwabd  J.  K-,  Principal  ef  lie  Training  InstititiiQit,  Glorgt- 

tavin,  BritUh  Guiana. 
WiLLUMs,  A,  J.,  Zcm/ni,  BriCink  Central  Africa. 
WiLuiiia,  Bbiqibs  B..    Tarkvm  Goveraiaent  Sailitiay,  Seoaniee,  Geld 

Cbiut  Colon;/. 
WiLuiHS.  Hon.  Chakuu  Ribk,  TVearurer,  Ai'O-a,  Gold  CaatC  Calent/. 
fWniJiiis,  E,  ViUGBi!',  3S.,  Gong  Gong,  IlarkU/  Wftt,  Cape  Celuny, 
fWiLLtaiU;  EttNBST,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Band  Clnl>,Jokanne»barg,  Transvaal. 
fWiLLLiiis,  Fbeh.  W.,  Napier,  ii'tif  Zealand. 
WiLLLiua,  Hon.  9in  Hahti.e»,  JW17C  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mtthoumt, 

Australia. 
tWii.i.uMs,  .U«ts  AuorsTus,  Sonlie,  Slitrbro,  ir<W  Afrtea, 
WiiLtms,  Jaubs  Nhisom.  Hastings,  Napier.  Neui  Zcaiand, 
WiiJ.iAJis,  JoHM  J.,  Heidelberg,  Tranevaal. 
Williams,  Jou.x  Mau-ikhos.  Kalgoorlie,  Wr'tiTH  Auftralia. 
WtLLLius,  Quf.  Mn.  Justice  Joshua  t^.,  Duiedin,  Neip  Zealand. 
WiLUAMB,  .iLHuir,  L,R,C.P„  F.R.G.8.,  c/o  Meun.  Wm.  Wattm^  Co..' 

Port  Siiid,  Eii!/pl. 
Wu.L[Au.i,  liwi.  MoNTAUUE,  Tkc  Partanej/t,  Saechtu  Mani.  Vutoria, 

Aiulratia. 
WiLLiius,  KonBKT,  C.E.,  Jiihanittdmrii,  Transvaal, 
fWiiLiiiMS,  TunuAS  U,,  3  Union  Baitdiigi,  JutaiinttliUTg,  TinnlVaal. 
WiLLLiMS,  Wu.  Nasck,  IpoA.  Ptrak.  Slraili  S'ltlementi. 
fWii.uiUs,  ZaciiariaU  a.,  Maiirlieater  Home,  Lagoa,  Ifttt  Africa, 
WtujAMBoK.  ili)s.  AiJntAMUKn,  C,M,G.,M.E.C.,  hditt,  Sritiik  tbniwat 
[Correrpoadiiij)  Storetajy)' 
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Wiu-UHMX,  Siimn^  cor*  <if  Union  Sani  q/'  Auttralia,  Mi!h<mrne,  Aiui- 

tralia. 
WuLS,  GnoaiiK  v..  P.O.  Sox  6G1.  Johannethiirij,  Thituvaal. 
W:lmam,  IUkdbut,  Cip*  Town,  Cape  C'o/ony. 
tWiuoH,  Aliibbt  J.,  89  Jlai^tvard  Stlalfthrrhft,  Parin. 
WiuiiH,  ALnxAMDKit.  J..  Ihilavaii'i.  Hhodtsia. 
WiuioK.  AiiiKtt  11.,  i'/h  H.  Liiuitai/,  Efq.,   Solidltr,   GrMn'*  Eaildingt, 

Johnnnea/'Hi-g,  7'rawii'aal. 
"Wilson,  Brnjauih.  Bulnwai/o.  KluidfSia. 
Wilson,  H.E.  Colovkl  Sib  Dinn,  K.C.JI.G.,  Govtrnment  Ifowf,  lieliet, 

TIrili'h  Hnnd'trai. 
WiLSiiN,  Euffiiiu  L.p  Borrack  Street,  Peril,  Wai(erit  Amlralia, 
Wilson",  FnEDimicn  H.,  Caahstcrr.  Chriiiclmrch,  Ntin  Zealiini. 
tWitfiii«,  GiioRciii  PfiiNciijii,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tatmania, 
Wiiacis,  Jaueb  G..  SwlU  RaiigilHi,  Neio  Ztaland. 
fWij;5oN,  i\ais  W.,  Sandukarit  Briiish  North  Boriiea. 
WiLsqn,  Jonn,  J.P.,  Kidgo-'rlir,  ff'silrru  Jutlralia, 
WoiOM,  JoHjr,  Port  LoiiU,  Mauritius. 
Wilson,  Rofbiit  F. 
|WiL9o»,  nos.  W.  IIoiMTiii,  M.L.C.,  Sdbamf  Ckitmhere,  Adtlaide  Street, 

BrUhaiif  ^Qiieenalnad ;  and  Qiieenslaad  Cluli  {Currenp'mJii'g  .Stenfan/), 
Wilson,  Wm.  Alejukurb,  JUiihc.  ."ici/chdla. 
fWiisoN",  Wii.Liisi  KoBEbif.  31  t^iftii  iVrtff,  A!fSi"urne,  Aiinlralia, 
Wilson,  Wa.  Stuket,  F.R.l.B.A.,  P.O.  Jlox  10O,  Durlxm.  Nalat. 
Wiiaos-MuoaEiAnBEEirP,,  A'Wu  Viicoi  G.ld.Co.,  Sitt/nedurp,  Tnwm'atit, 
fWi>-cHco!iiDB,  F,  E„  Messrs.  WinckaimU,  CoitU  ^  Co.,  St/dnei/,  Nsw  Siiulk 

WaUs. 
WlSDSon.  Pktek  F,,  Jt'iudsurlon,  Griqiinland  Wiit.  Cape  Colony. 
WiKisiTK.  Rfv.  Fhetiwiic  W.,  ThcErctor}/.  Barbsrton.  Tranavaal. 
WiSKFiKLti,  JoHK.  Ihslnet  Commissioner.  Legos,  Wed  .ifrka, 
WisTEH,  Jakks,  Madjitld  Stmt,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
■fWiKTEu-IaTrno,  IIoM.   Wn.,  M.L.C.,  A'oori/im,   Miirehisvn,   Vielorie, 

Australia. 
WmcMiK,  Rkv.  t'Asnti  A.  Thboddek,  Il.B.,  D.C.L,,   flcr-Pntvese  of  St. 

Mark's  CMegiatn  Church,  Fort  FMnahetlt,  Cape  Colvny, 
WiHRiMo,  H.  Frank.  Marihogo,  Cape  Colony. 
WinsiNG,  Walter  M.,  Marihogo,  Cafe  Colony. 
fWisE,  Pekcv  F.,  Iffu,  Pa/tatig.  Straits  SflUemmlt. 
■fWiTMEFunD.  J.  H.,  Aiici/a,iid.  New  Zmlai'd, 
WiTHEFORD,  RonEHT,  Anoi/and,  NfUi  Zealand. 
WiTTENooM,  FiiEiiaaicTi  F.  B.,  Perth,  li'fgtfrti  Australia. 
Witts,  Bhoome  Laer.  Smsn  HiUa,  near  Sydney,  KeiB  South  WaUt. 
tWoi.vr.  IIenht  A.,  M.D.,  Reform  Cluh,  Nea'\york. 
"Wolff,  Victoh,  Fairecat,  Wi/abeig.  Cape  Colong. 
Woi.LAattm,  Lt.-Col.  Chahltos  V,  B..   P.O.  Bo.t  BBO,  Johavntsluty, 

Tranienal. 
WiK)n,  AsDEBW  T,,  M.P,,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Wooo,  J.  Dbmsistous,  Bi\rriiliv-al-Uut\  BothweU,  Tasmania. 
Woon,  JuMN  Edwuj,  M.L.A,,  Grahamelov-n,  C'lpt  Colony. 
Wouu,  Pbtkh,  Baruside,  Adelaide,  Soiifli  Australia, 
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Ttotot 

1SB3     Wood.  W.  J),,  Hiemrtan.  Ctcnterbarg.  iVVw  Zialatid. 

1897  WoouBttKif.  WiLLiia.  /".f,  Buj  1303,  Jahinniiilurg.  "Rwuwul, 
18S7      Wuoouousit.  Alciibo,  M.K.,  P.O.  inj:  Tflfl,  Jchannabioy,  7>ttW«lui. 
1883     f  WoODUOcaK,  EiiHvini  Bikshau,  ^ount  GUtad,  CampbtHtfram,  Xete  SaHtk 

1898  WoonBOFFi!|Wu.uiii]T.,i7i.V'wO''oi"'i'Ci'-.  Georgilowa, British Omama. 

1885  t^'"''^'  '^'""■'-  SmsBY  Uuwnn,  H.L.C,  BcffUtrar,  Supreme  Court,  £dUt, 

Brituh  HoTidurai. 
1803     Woods,  Thomas  Loxtom,  Bank  of  Sea'  Zealand,  L«miha,  Fyi. 
1898     WooLC,  ll*viD  Lon-ts,  P.O.Box  394,  JHAunnrtAnrj/,  Traiumtal. 
18118     WooLis-SiWfSfK,  AcBiiEi  Bulaviayo  Ciali,  SMaiu, 
ISOO     Wbtcikt.  a.  E,i  BfunitBick  EiiaU,  Maeketiya,  Crylon. 

1887  Wbioht.  Ahtuuu  J*kiis,  78  CoUins  Strrnt  Writ.  Mdbovnu,  AtKlratia. 
1863  I  fWaiuuT,  G.  H.  Coht,  Bergilm,  Lanrvi^,  Unruuiy. 

1898  tWuioiiT,  JiMES  W.,  Cromlanii  Cfem*"*,  PfWA,  TTairtrB  Auitnttia. 

1 890  Wniio!(,H(m.SiBnKNHTJ.,K,C.M.G.,Q.C„M,L,G.,jlMfo«m^,^tfji/ro/(a. 

1893  WiiTT,  Ciua.  (JBT  A.,  Georyelvvm,  BrilUh  Gaiitna, 

1890  W-iKHAM,  Ai.FnKDL„JM,l>.,  40  ,5(,  Jl/urv/  iVm(,  SI.  JiihWt,  Antigua. 

1882  Wyiie,  Juhh  C,  Adjit\  Eijipa,  Tiirhiitt,  Cape  Vt>ott,  Gold  Coatt  Volonji. 

1898  WiLiK,  aiuUEL,  49  Eliishelh  Street,  Methimrnf,  AattraHa. 

1886  WvLLiBj  BriYCB  .r.,  KalupaAani,  Halflumulla,  Ceylon. 

18S7  i  WvNi)BAJi,  CipTiiy  'WiuAi>i,lf.B.M.  Consulate,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

1888  I  Wrsiitn,  Hon.  Ao*n.  Mi.C,  Ballarat,  Fieioria,  Aaatraiia. 


1887  fyuNQE.  Cecil  A,  S.,  M.L.A.,  Fur/h,  Jkirgti-,  Mariltburg,  Natal. 

1S91      Yooa,  AiFKED  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Barrinler-id-Lav,  Brli:r,  Britith  ffonivroK 
1898     -fYoos'i,  Hon,  Captain  Ahthcb  H.,  CM.Q.,  C/iief  Setretury,  KtMta, 

Cgjirus. 
1SS8     -fYoDMo,     Chiblrs    0„    M.A.,    M.D„   Distrid    Medical    Officer,   Una 

AmslCTiliim,  Berliici;  British  Guiana. 
189*     fYouNO,  H.  C.  Abtuttr,  Fairt/tncad,  Bamleberg,  Quctnitand. 
1883     f  YutNO,  ]Iija*c«  E.  B.,  Fairymcad,  Bundat'eri),  QuitnaUind. 
1882     fYonua,  HoK.  Jasirs  H.,  M.E.C,  Kastau,  llakama*. 

1888  Yonso,  Jons,  J.r.,  256  Pili  Slrent,  Si/dnnj.  Nm  South  Wafit. 
1896     youNo,  Wu-UAM  Ai.i!XAXDKB.  Cue,  Wettem  AuslTalia. 
1888     yoodo.   Wkj-iau  Uol'qlas,  AsristanI    Colonial  Sevetar;/,  Port   iMiU^^ 

Mauriiive. 

1804     YouNOHUERAND,  C4!TAi.«t  FitiNK  E.,  CI.R.,  7'he  .iffttw^,  DtoH,  Sqjpn-' 
Ian",  la'iiii.  ' 

1887     fZEAt,  Hon.  Sia  Wili-Iaw  Apstw,  K.CM.G..  M.L.C,  Thorak,  Xelhoiimt, 

Aunlrelia. 
1867     Zmj&nAS,  Lonis  F,,  M.L,A,,  Atlamry-ai-Law,  Kotstad,  Eatt  Ori^uaiaml, 

Cape  Colon;/. 
ISet      ZoCHOHiB,  OuoROB  B.,  Frtetown,  Sifrra  Levnt, 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 

INSTITUTE  ARE  PRESENTED. 


GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates'  Library,  Edinbcigh. 
Anthropological  Institute,  London. 
Athenn.'um  Club,  London, 
liodteian  Library,  Oxford. 
British  Museum,  London. 
Brown  "s  Frea  Library,  Liverpool. 
Cambridge  UniverEity  Library. 
Carlton  Club,  London. 
Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  Loudon. 
Ceylon  AsBociatioD. 
City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
Coloniol  College,  HoUealey  Bay,  Snftclk. 
Colonial  Office,  London. 
Crystal  Palace  Library. 
Kast  India  Association,  London, 
free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham. 

Bradforil. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Hull. 

Ivensingtoi^ 

Kilbum. 

Leeds. 

Iiewisham. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Oldham. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 

St.  Margaret  and   St.  John,  West. 
(J  ,f  Bt.  Hftrtin'B-in-thfl-Fielda,  [miuBWr. 
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■ 

Soyal  Colonial  Instilute.                  ^^^^^^^| 

^^L 

Tlie  Free  Publiu  Litrarjr,  BlieHieUl.                                ^^^^| 

^^^^^^L 

Eloiio  Mewingtod<                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^M 

bwanseo.                                          ^^^^^ 

^^^^^H 

Wigan.                                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^U 

,    GaiMkall  Library.  London-                                      ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^ 

BouEe  ol  Conimona.  Londott.                                         ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

Boit^o  of  Lords,  Londin,                                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Impei'ml  Inslttutc,  Loudon.                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^B 

India  OUJce  Library,  Jjondnn.                                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

Inslitiito  of  Bunkers,  Loniloii.                                            ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

IiiGtitiition  of  Civil  EngincnE,                                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

Intelligence  Dcpnrl.iiienl.  Wnv  OJtloc.                                 ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H 

.Inpun  Hociet;.                                                                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

Liverpool  Oeagraphicnl  Society.                                        ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Loiidiiii  Ciiainiiei  ol  Commci'cc.                                         ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

London  Institulion.                                                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

London  Libviir)'.                                                                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

MaitubEHti^c  Oeo^ra^iLical  Kooiety.                                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Minet  Public  Library.  Canibern-ftl,                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

,    Mllchell  Library,  Glasgow.                                                 ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Nal.ioiinl  Club,  Loudoo.                                                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Kiituriil  nistory  Miiseviui,  London.                                      ^^^B 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

,    Orient  titeani  Navigntion  Co.,  London.                                      1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

„    Feuiiisulat  and  Oriental  3toam  Navigation  Co..  Tiondon.       fl 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

,    l'eoplL''s  Palace  Library,  London.                                              H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

,    Beform  Club,  London.                                                          ^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

Bt>yal  Asiatic  Society,  London,                                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Itoyal  KngiiR'or  InKtitute.  Chatliiun.                                 ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Boyal  Ourdens,  Kew.                                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Boyal  Qcograpbic^  Society.  Lnniton.                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Boyal  LiEtitntion  o[  Great  firittiin.  London,                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

„    Boyal  Scottish  Geo^riipiiicnl  Society,  Edinburgfa.            ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Buyal  Society  of  Liiuraloie,  LoJidou,                                ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

M    Boyal  Eitatistical  t^ociety.  London,                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

„    Boyal  United  Servii^e  Inetitution,  London.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,    Science  ftud  Education  Library,  Soutlj  Kensington.         ^^^B 

^^^^^^P 

„     Society  of  Arts,  London.                                                                     ^t 

^^^^^^ 

,.    Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library.                               ^^^| 

^^^r 

Talo  Cejitriil  Library.  Brixton.                                                ^^^H 

^^^M 

,    Tall'  Pnblio  Library.  Slreathum.                                       ^^^| 

^^H 

„    Trinity  College,  Dublin.                                                      ^^^H 

^^^1 

Tyniisidu  Gtograplticat  Society.                                       ^^^^U 

^^^1 

Union  Steam  Ship  Co..  London.                                   ^^^^^| 

^1 

,    Victoria  Institute.  Loniton.                                            ^^^^H 

H 

coLotrms.                                ^^H 

^H 

filitTlSH  North  AmSHICI.                                           ^^^H 

^H 

Tiie  HoQflea  of  Patliam^Dt,  Ottawa.                                ^^^^^| 

^^^1 

,    Leeislativc  As^enibly.  Halifai,  nov»  Scotia.               ^^^^^H 

^^H 

,    Legislative  Assembly  a!  Britieb  Columbia,                      ^^^H 

^^^L^^ 

New  Bnmswick.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^L 

Newfoundland.                          ^^^| 

^^^^^^1 

Ontario.                                      ^^^| 

^^^^^^V 

Prince  Edward  Island.               ^^^| 

^^^^^H 

Quebec.                                       ^^^M 

^^^^^^^ 

,    Bureau  ol  MinPEi.  Quebco,                                                 ^^^^M 

IL 

^ 

„    Bureau  ol  Htatiiticn,  Wtiinipoe,  Manilolin,               ^^^^^t 
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The  Ganadiat)  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 

„  Canadian  Institnta,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  MannfactcTea,  Uontroal. 

„  Fraaer  Institate,  Montreal. 

„  General  Mining  Association,  Qaebec. 

„  Qec^aphical  Society,  Qnebec. 

„  Oeological  Snrve;  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  and  Soientiflo  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg;. 

„  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Sootia. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Qnebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MoGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

„  Natnral  History  Society  of  New  Brnnawiek. 

„  Kew  Bmnswick  Historical  Society. 

.,  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotian  Inatitnte  of  Natural  Scienos. 

„  Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Public  Library,  Windsor. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg, 

,  University  ol  Toronto. 

■    „  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 


ADSTBALASIAK  COLONIES. 

New  Sooth  WaiiBS. 

The  Anstralian  Maseum,  Sydney. 
„    Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 
„    Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 
„    Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  Sydney. 

„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 
„    MacbanicB'  Institute,  Albury. 
„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Anstralasia. 
„    Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
„    School  of  Art,  Grafton. 

„  Maitland  West. 

„  „  Wollongang. 

„     Sydney  University. 
„    United  Servioe  Institution,  Sydney. 

QUBEHSLINI'. 

Th«  HonBes  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„    Boyal  Qeographioal  Society  of  AustrBlasia  (Qneensltu'l 
„    BoyaL  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

„    School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Danison. 
„  „  Brisbane. 

„  „  Imwich. 

„  „  Bookhampton. 

111. 
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Bojfat  Cotonial  InatUute. 


South  Avktbau*. 

The  AofitriklMian  Ak.iociatinn  for  lh»  AJTanoenieal  ol  Soiaooe. 
„    HonsM  of  I'll rliuiTiv III,  A>lda[[1t. 
„    Tablic  Ijihraiy.  Adeiaidc 

„    Kt>j'ii!  (ii:ogmi:!iioftl  Soeiflty  of  AuslrnluiiB  (South  Auitrii- 
..    Roynl  BooiBlT,  Adplaiiiit,  [linn  Branch]. 

„     Zaolopeal  uid  Acclimntinatkiii  Society.  A<l«l&idp. 


Tbe  HoUMt  ol  Pariifuiietit,  Hubirt. 
MnobftnJM'  Institute.  Lumcoitaii. 
Fkiblio  I^ibraiy,  Hobeii. 

.,  IntmioGBton. 

Bnf  nl  Rociotj-  ol  Tasmania. 
8t«llsticiil  Dppftrtcnent,  HobarU 


TlCTORU. 

The  Boiuea  ot  PixVuasenU  hlolbourne. 

Athonutuin  luid  Bnrke  Mtupuin.  BcochwoTth. 
Bankers'  Institute  of  Austmlaun.  MelboiiTn«L 
MTOhamca*  Institute  and  AthAn^um,  Melboam*. 
Mcahsnica'  iD^tittile,  Sale. 

Sandhurst. 

Mclbaiune  Univcrrity. 
Public  Library,  Ball  mat. 

B  CastluiuaiiKi. 

„  Ocplonj;. 

„  Mdboiirnr. 

Bcyt.1   UsoKrapliiml   8ooiuty  uf   AoAtraUu*  <Vic4aTlaa 
Boyal  Souicty  oE  Viuloria.  [Bnoi^}. 

United  Seivice  Inalitutinn.  Mellmurou. 


Webtbb!)  Apstilu.u. 

The  Geologiciil  Survey  Office,  Pjffth. 
,1    Booms  ot  ParUament,  Perth. 
.    RepBtroj-General,  Forth. 
„    Victoria  Pablic  Library.  Pnrlh. 


Ihe  HoTiseB  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 

,  Atbenifium  luid  Mechanioa'  InHlitiile.  Duoedin. 

„  Antklnllil  Institute. 

,.  CttntPrbury  College,  Christchtroh. 

„  New  Zealand  Instilnte.  Witllineton.- 

„~  Polynesian  Society,  WeNincton. 

„  Publio  lubmvy,  Auekiaad. 
„  ,.  Wollington. 

„  Univonily  ot  Otago,  Dunedin. 


Liat  of  Public  Imtitutiom.  S15 


Caib  Couoky. 

The  Honsea  d(  Parliament.  Cape  Toira. 
Chamber  of  Commeioe,  Cape  Town. 

Fort  Elizabeth. 
Poblic  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  Orahamslown. 

Kimberlej,  Griquftland  West. 
„  Port  BliaabBth. 

Bhodesii. 
Public  Library.  BuUwajo. 

Hatal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ftetennaritzbarg. 
,.    Public  Library,  Durban. 

„  „        Pietermaritzburg. 

West  Isdies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Tiioidad. 

„  Agriculture  Office,  Antigua. 

„  Tree  Fublio  Library,  Antigua. 

„  Free  Library,  Barba^oE. 

„  Court  of  Policy,  BritiBh  Guiana. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 

„  lastitnte  of  Jamaica. 

.,  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  Kingston. 

,,  Eojal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 

„  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad,  [Guiana. 

Maubitius. 
The  Public  Library.  Port  Louie. 

Ikdu. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon,  Kandy. 
„    Boyal  Asiatia  Society  {Ceylon  Branch), 

SiBAiTS  Settle  ue:ii 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

ACBIHU. 

The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Beloidu. 

The  Institute  Colonial. 
„    Institute  International. 
„    Sooi^tS  d'Etndes  Coloniales, 
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The  Public  Library,  Alexandna. 

Gebmas't. 

The  Imperial  QermaD  Govertimeut. 
Deutsclie  Kolouialgeaellschaft, 

HoLLl^11. 

Calonial  Maaeum,  Hitarlem. 

Koninklijlc  Inttituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  sn  Voltenknnde 

van  Nederluidscb-Icdig. 
State  Arobives  Department,  The  Hague. 

Italy. 

Society  Atricana  d'  Italia. 

Society  d'explorazione  Commeiciale  in  Africa. 

Java. 
La  Sociit^  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Unites  StATJifl. 

American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington. 
„       Geographical  Society,  New  York. 
„         Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
„        Depurtnient  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„    Missouri  Botanical  Gardei^s,  St.  Louis. 
„    National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 
Smithsoniaa  Institution,  „ 
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INDEX    TO    VOLrMES    I.    TO    XXX.    OF    THR     "PBO- 
CEEDINGS   OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE." 


Aberdeen,  KKrl  of.  oiiCnnudtLiHii.  130 

Acc^liiiialiEution.  vii.  3G 

Ail<li«gBes  :  on  ivcnvery  fit  U.lt.U.  t.lw 
I'l'ince  of  Wulea,  iii.  100  :  Colonies 
in  lloynl  Titlr,  vii.  12i:  attempt  on 
the  life  of  H.M.  llic  CJoeeu,  siii.-20l ; 
duBlh  of  H.lt.H.  the  Dnkeot  Albaoj, 
XV.  3U3 :  cominf!  of  age  of  H.ll.H. 
Prince  Aliieit  Victor.  \\i.  110;  nn 
tile  Jabilee  of  H.M.lhe  Queen,  xviii. 
188  ;  doatll  of  H.ll.H.  the  Dulce  ol 
ClareiicQ  and  Avoiidale.  xxiil.  0(1 : 
ilealb  of  H,11.H.  Prince  Heiiij  of 
BBtteiibeiK.  livii.  435  ;  Aaniversnvj 
of  Her  Majesty's  Hixtielb  lleigu, 
xiviii.ilGj 

Adminiali'ivtion  of  Justice  in  South 
.\tricit,  :i):viii.  8'2. 

Africa,  EsteiiBion  of  Britiel)  influence 
(and  tride)  in,  xxv'u.  i;  Develop- 
ment of  Ti'Oplciii.  livii.  218;  Eug- 
IftmVs  work  in  Central.  iSTiii.  50. 

Agricultural  and  Teolmioal  Eduoolion 
in  the  Colonies,  xiii.  (!.'> 

Allen,  C.  H-.on  Gold  Fields  of  Queens- 
Iwid,  i.  94 

American  frotection  and  Canadian 
Keciprocily,  vi.  305 

Anderson.  J.  P..  on  the  Sugar  Indua- 
Iry  o(  Mnuriliua,  ulj:.  68 

Angora  Goat  in  British  ColouieB,  is. 
326 

Annual  Dinners,  iii.  213 :  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 ; 
ssiv.  321;  uv.  333;  xsvi.  340; 
xivii.  BSO;  xxviii.  2:i8;  xxix.  304  ; 
xxx.  298 

Annnal  Meetings :  (1st)  i,  208 :  (Snd) 
ii.  131 :  (3vd)  iii.  76 ;  (llh)  iii.  210 ; 
(5lh)  iv.  ail;  (6th)  V.  218;  (7th) 
vi.  203:  (8th)  vii.  331;  (!ll,h)  vlii. 
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